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before 

greed 



by Htun Lin 

In California we are experiencing a disaster, a dis- 
aster causing layoffs, production shutdowns, traffic 
chaos and accidents, people stuck for hours in eleva- 
tors, patients’ lives endangered by medical equipment 
shutting off. For the foreseeable future California is 
going to be under the threat of rolling blackouts. < 

All this was caused not by a natural disaster but by 
the effects of the ideology of deregulation of the energy 
market. A collusion of sellers artificially withheld ener- 
gy to boost prices up to sixfold. Now the two major util- 
ities, Pacific Gas and Electric (PG&E) and Southern 
California Edison, are saying they ar-e bankrupt. They 
are demanding a bailout with higher rates and state 
help. * .T'-; 

PG&E Corporation had restructured itself with the 
approval of Federal Energy Regulatory Commission. 
Its profits from electrical production are now shielded 
from the mounting debts of its regulated subsidiary. 

In the 1970s the government called this kind of arti- 
ficial shortage an embargo. Later, in 1989, it even went 
to war over oil in the Persian Gulf. Now the cartel is 
domestic and includes Texas energy giants like Enron 
whose CEO contributed a half million dollars toward 
their share in the Bush oval office takeover. In return, 
Bush blamed California by declaring California’s crisis 
“a result of a faulty law.” 

Another example of a man-made crisis generated to 
increase profits, is an equally serious crisis in health 
care where I work. It has not received much attention 
during this energy crisis. Last December the money 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Dixon Colley (1914-2001) 

We mourn the passing of Dixon Colley. His relation- 
ship to Marxist-Humanism was unmistakable in the 
chapter on the African revolutions in Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’ s Philosophy and Revolution. This month I 
turn over my column to Ba Karang’s “In memoriam” to 
Colley, —John Alan 

On Jan. 16 the West African country of The Gambia 
lost one of her greatest sons in its political history, at 
age 87. William Dixon Colley will forever be remem- 
bered not only as an anticolonial militant, but also as 
the head of a newspaper, The Nation, which from the 
start of our independence was the only paper to 
express without fear or intimidation the voices of the 
oppressed people of The Gambia. 

Pa Dixon was renowned for his stands in defending 
the truth and his many efforts to encourage young 
journalists to take up the fight. As a young student I 
was interested in writing poems and getting them pub- 
lished in his paper, but he went further than that. He 
introduced me to the works of his friend, the Hegelian 
Marxist-Humanist philosopher Raya Dunayevskaya, 
who visited him in 1962. Together they traveled over 
the whole country to meet and discuss with ordinary 
Gambians, trade union leaders, youth, students, and 
political leaders during the struggle for independence. 

Dixon and Raya first met each other in London in 
the late 1950s and developed a close political relation- 
ship. There is no doubt that Raya had great resppct for 
him. I cannot remember talking to a member of News 
and Letters Committees who did not know of Pa Dixon. 

He would often tell me about “this remarkable 
woman” and said he wondered during her trip to Africa 
if she slept at all; whenever he thought Raya was about 
to go to bed after a full day of work, “she would jump 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Far Right enters White House 
with ‘President select’ Bush 



by Terry Moon 

No sooner was he sworn in than George W. Bush out- 
lawed funds for family planning clinics abroad which 
may offer abortions or counselling, showing his con- 
tempt for freedom of speech and guaranteeing untold 
more women’s deaths from clandestine and self- 
induced abortions. 

This first act of his 
presidency bore the 
mark of the Christian 
Coalition. 

Bush’s elevation to 
the presidency by a 
reactionary Supreme 
Court will not pass 
without contradiction. 

Massive, furious, and 
multi -dimensional 
demonstrations greet- 
ed his coronation, not 
only in Washington, 

D.C. but in cities and 
towns across the coun- 
try, including San 
Francisco, Los Ange- 
les, and Tallahassee in 
Florida where a pat- 
tern of theft of Black 
and Jewish votes 
threw the election into 
contention. (See page 
11 for reports.) 

Even before the 
inauguration, demon- 
strations erupted like 




people believe that this diversity of color and sex rep- 
resented any diversity of thought. 

RIGHT-WING AGENDA IN APPOINTMENTS 

Never before has a president with absolutely no 
mandate acted in such contempt of the obvious will of 
the people, apparent in his choices for his cabinet. 

(This arrogance was further 
driven home by the obscene 
excesses of $30 million squan- 
dered on inaugural celebra- 
tions.) 

Of course, Bush’s choice of 
Richard Cheney as vice presi- 
dent during the campaign 
represented a bid to return 
the country to the retrogres- 
sive reign of Reagan. The con- 
nection to Reaganism as it 
was continued in the senior 
George Bush’s administration 
is palpable as well, including 
in some appointees who had 
served under George’s W.’s 
father. (See “The Gulf War 
and Bush, ten years later,” 
page 12.) 

In his selections can be 
seen Bush’s agenda to free 
capitalism from all restric- 
tions and crush any and all 
opposition, most especially 
workers and Blacks, hut also 
environmentalists, youth, 
and feminists— all those 
... . forces who have come toge- 
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the 300 who rallied in Kensington Welfare Rights Union leads the way in t her to challenge globalized 
St. Louis at the stone Washington D.C. anti-Bush inaugural march. capitalism, 

courthouse where 144 Capitalism’s naked, were- 

years ago the slave, Dred Scott, sued his owner for his wolf hunger for limitless production, however, must be 


freedom. That demonstration, against the racist, sexist 
Missouri ex-Senator John Ashcroft as Bush’s choice for 
attorney general, was sponsored by a growing coalition 
of Black and women’s organizations. 

The rage of protesters over the usurpation of democ- 
racy sharply contrasted then Vice President Gore’s con- 
ciliatory gestures. In his last days as president of the 
Senate, he attempted to quiet the furious Rep. Maxine 
Waters and Rep. Jesse Jackson Jr. and the entire Con- 
gressional Black Caucus which stormed out of the Sen- 
ate’s certification of the electoral college vote. 

Record voter turnout by Blacks and women had 
turned state after state away from Bush. And as much 
as Bush tried to play to Black America with his “com- 
passionate conservatism,” few were fooled, least of all 
the Black masses. Nor could pushing forward a hand- 
ful of Black, Brown, Asian, and women’s faces make 


cloaked in some kind of acceptable ideology. Thus Bush 
has overlaid capitalist ambition with a retrogressive 
fundamentalist, so-called morality which uses the lan- 
guage of religion and is racist and sexist to its core. 

• Bush picked Ann Veneman as secretary of agri- 
culture, a proponent of global free trade and bio-tech- 
nology, and Elaine L. Chao as labor secretary. Chao 
opposes affirmative action, believes that “self-reliance 
is the essential engine of success,” and her “labor” 
experience consists of serving on the corporate boards 
of Clorox, Dole Food, and Northwest Airlines. 

Roderick R. Paige, secretary of education, is for 
the delusive “freedom” of school vouchers. As for his 
pledge that “no child be left behind,” poor and minori- 
ty children fail the standardized achievement tests 
that Paige and Bush advocate in disproportionately 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Women rally lor just peace In Israel 


Jerusalem— On Dec. 29, Israel saw the largest 
rally for a just peace that has been held since the out- 
break of the intifadah three months ago. ..and it was a 
joint Israeli-Palestinian event. Women came in droves 
from all over Israel— Jewish, Muslim, Christian, and 
Druse. And despite the “closure” that Israel had 
imposed on the Occupied Territories, Palestinians also 
managed, by means only they know, to cross the Green 
Line and reach us. 

The day began in the Notre Dame conference center 
located symbolically on the border of Jewish and Pales- 
tinian Jerusalem. The walls carried two huge ban- 
ners in Hebrew and Arabic: Women Demand: No to 
Occupation - Yes to a Just Peace! 

Women then took 'the podium one by one, Palestin- 
ian and Israeli alternately, to speak passionately of 
both the suffering and the determination to end the 
bloodshed between our peoples. This was a conference 
“of the people,” but we were glad to see in the audience 
three Israeli Members of the knesset (Tamar Gozans- 
ki, Naomi Chazan, and Muhammad Barake) express- 
ing their support for the grassroots work. 

The translations into Hebrew, Arabic, and English 
allowed each woman to speak in her own language. I 
will just quote two: Michal Pundak-Sagie, activist in 
New Profile: Movement for the Civil-ization of Israeli 
Society, called upon soldiers to refuse orders that their 
conscience does not allow. And Zahira Kamal, leading 
grassroots spokeswoman in the Occupied Tenitories, 
declared that the principles of the Coalition of Women 
for a Just Peace provide a sound basis for peace 
between our peoples. 

From the conference center, waiting buses moved 
the entire crowd to Hagar Plaza, the location of 
Jerusalem’s Women in Black vigil, and an estimated 
2,000 women filled the entire plaza and spilled over 
onto the side streets carrying the traditional black 
hand signs with “End the Occupation” painted in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and English. 

Recalling Flo Kennedy 

“If men could get pregnant, abortion would be a 
sacrament.”— Flo Kennedy 

The Women’s Liberation Movement lost a founder 
on Dec. 21, when Florynce Rae Kennedy died at the 
age of 84. Flo was a Black 
women’s liberationist when 
eveiyone. said the women’s 
movement was all white; 
she was an activist for gay 
liberation when lesbians 
were being vilified even by 
feminists; and she was a 
civil rights activist her 
whole life, from her experi- 
ence growing up Black in 
Kansas City, Mo., and see- 
ing her father, a Pullman 
porter, scare off the Ku 
Klux Han with a shotgun 
when they threatened to chase his family from their 
home in a mostly white neighborhood. 

I first encountered Flo at the very first national 
women’s liberation action— the demonstration against 
the Miss America Pageant in Atlantic City, N. J. in 
1968. YoU couldn’t miss her and you couldn’t forget her. 
No one knew how to wear pink better than Flo 
Kennedy and her flamboyant style and her witty put- 
downs became part of her trademark. 

Kennedy became a lawyer as a way to fight oppres- 
sion, but she had to fight oppression to do it: “Dean 
Willis Reese, a lanky man who talks with a lisp in a 
shrill voice and walks with a switch, hastened to 
assure me that I was being refused admission to 
Columbia Law School in 1948, not because I was black, 
but because I was a woman. I leaned on the ethnic 
angle, saying that some of my more cynical friends 
thought I was being discriminated against because I 
was a Negro (we weren’t saying “black’ in those days), 
and in any case it felt the same. Law-school admission 
opened the door just wide enough for me...” By the 
early 1960s, however, she wrote that she began to have 
“serious questions... whether practicing law would ever 
be an effective means of changing society or even of 
simple resistance to oppression.” 

In 1966 she represented Black militant H. Rap 
Brown, and set up the Media Workshop to fight racism 
and sexism in print and TV, including advertising; in 
1969 she, with other feminist lawyers, challenged the 
constitutionality of New York State’s anti-abortion law, 
helping to overturn it the following year; in 1969 she 
helped represent 21 Black Panthers on trial for con- 
spiracy to commit bombings. They were acquitted. 

Throughout, she was active against the war in Viet- 
nam. In 1971 she helped found the Feminist Party so 
as to nominate Shirley Chisholm for president; and in 
1973, with Margaret Sloan, she founded the National 
Black Feminist Organization. In 1976 she coauthored 
one of the first books on abortion. Abortion Rap. She 
never stopped her thought and activism and lectured 
throughout the 1970s and ‘80s, despite a fused spine 
and other serious and painful health problems. 

There is no question, as we face Bush in the White 
House, that Fit) Kennedy will be terribly missed. Her 
incredible wit would have made mincemeat of George 
Dubya. She would demand that we do it without her. 
The struggle continues. 

— Terry Moon 


The extreme right did their best to provoke us and 
finally ended up exchanging blows with the police. 
They were overcome and moved behind barriers— out 
of sight, mind, and media. 

At 2 p.m., the crowd poured out of the plaza every 
comer and sidestreet, we began our march toward East 
Jerusalem. Flying high were signs and banners saying 
“Palestine Side by Side With Israel— On the ‘67 Bor- 
ders,” “Jerusalem— two capitals for two states,” “The 
Age.of Generals is Over,” “Fund the Poor, Not Settlers,” 
and “We Refuse to be Enemies.” 

We finally all assembled in the park beside the 
ancient walls of the Old City of Jerusalem. Four brave 
young women took banners and climbed to the top of 
the wall from inside the Old City. From there, they 
unfurled four banners down the height of the wall say- 
ing “Shalom, Salaam, Peace” and “End the Occupation” 
in the three languages. The crowd roared its approval 
and the Old City was crowned the city of peace for one 
brief moment— until the soldiers assaulted two of the 
women and their banners. The women wisely threw 
the other two banners down to the crowd to save them, 
and probably themselves, too. But that was a great 
moment in modem history. 

—Gila Svirsky 


Deaths at Chowchilla 

Oakland, Cal.— Since the unprecedented hear- 
ings at California’s women’s prisons last October (see 
November N&L), which brought a spotlight on inade- 
quate medical care, one would expect the prisons to at 
least pretend to do better. It was with great alarm that 
we received reports of deaths at Central California 
Women’s Facility in Chowchilla, some clearly from lack 
of medical care. In two months at least nine women 
have died, compared to 13 in all of 1998 and nine in all 
of 1999. Amnesty International has called for an inde- 
pendent investigation of the deaths. 

In one case, Pamela Coffey’s cell-mates called for 
help when she collapsed; Her tongue has swollen as a 
result of her condition. The guard, who was a Medical- 
ly Trained Assistant (MTA), laughed as he walked out 
saying “I can’t understand what she is saying. You can 
do more for her than I can.” She received no help from 
him and died within a few hours. Several other deaths 
were also from unexplained causes. 

The prison blamed the prisoners and conducted a 
disruptive search for “bad drugs,” even though drugs 
weren’t found in the autopsies. 

A Madera County coroner’s investigation concluded 
that Pamela Coffey, 46, “had a bad heart.” She had 
been trying to get medical help since September. Yet 
her toxicology report showed that she received no med- 
ications of any kind. If she had a bad heart, shouldn’t 
she been receiving medicine for it? 

We still don’t know what happened to others whose 
deaths are also unexplained. Even in terminal cases, 
the prison doctors are supposed to tell the prisoner 
when she has six months left to live, since prisoners 
are eligible for compassionate release. 

Additionally, the prison’s internal investigations 
found that medical staff in Chowchilla are guilty of 
rape and other “improper sexual conduct.” They turned 
over cases of registered nurse Ossie Lee Shelton, MTA 
Brandon Lee Chang and Dr. Robert A. Bowman to 
Madera County prosecutors. Those cases represent a 
tip of the iceberg of sexual abuses in prison. 

During the emergency hearings on Jan. 17 we 
called for legislators to recognize that the system of 
MTAs is not working and California Department of 
Corrections should not be trusted. Instead a communi- 
ty non-profit health organization should have indepen- 
dent access to prisoners to provide health care starting 
immediately. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

The Committee in Defense of Iraqi Women’s Rights 
is seeking worldwide support to end sadistic and bar- 
baric actions against women. At least 60 women 
accused of prostitution were recently beheaded by the 
government and their heads publicly displayed at the 
entrance of their homes. 

, —Information from We!, Isis International 

* * * 

A new activist organization called Students Active 
For Ending Rape (SAFER) is working to combat ^sexu- 
al assault on U.S. college campuses through the reform 
of sexual assault policies. They maintain that current 
policies retraumatize rape survivors and do little to 
educate the campus community. 

« * * * 

Hundreds of women, girls, men and boys marched in 
Blantyre, Malawi, Dec. 8, to condemn violence against 
women. The march was part of a two- week marathon 
protest which included Patricia Shanil Mulzi, the wife 
of the country’s president. 

^Information from off our backs 
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Queer Notes 


* by Suzanne Rose 

Wanda Jean Allen, a 41-year-old Black lesbian, was 
executed on Thursday, Jan. 11, by the state of Okla- 
homa. She became the first Black woman executed in 
the U.S. since 1954. She was convicted Of killing a 
childhood friend and later murdering her lover, whom 
she had met in prison. A last minute stay of execution, 
argued on the basis of her low IQ, was denied Thurs- 
day morning by Governor Frank Keating, an ardent 
death penalty supporter. A Federal Appeals Court and 
the U.S. Supreme Court also refused to stop the execu- 
tion. 

About two dozen people, including Jesse JackSOn, 
were arrested for trespassing during a 'protest outside 
the prison where Wanda was being held. One support- 
er in Illinois spoke of the difficulty in getting attention 
for Wanda’s case. “She’s a Black, female lesbian arid 
even among activists who claim to know better, she’s 
not considered important enough. It’s sad thqt so many 
people have never heard her name. We want Wanda 
Jean Allen to know she did not die alone.” ; 

‘Comfort’ women 
speak out 

Over 5® years ago, when she was 14 years old, Chi- 
nese woman Iwa Na was violently taken from her 
home while washing clothes. She was brought to a cave 
where five Japanese soldiers took turns raping her. 
When she escaped, she was found and hung in a tree 
arid beaten until unconscious. As she awoke, she found 
herself in the same cave and endured the same fate as 
before, as a “comfort woman” for the Japanese military. 

Iwa Na stood up before the Women’s International 
War Crimes Tribunal on Japan’s Military Sexual Slav- 
ery in Tokyo, Japan, and demanded that justice be 
brought to the thousands of comfort women who suf- 
fered as she did. 

Iwa Na said that when the war ended, “We were left 
roaming. We were miserable.. I am angry!” Most com- 
fort women could not bear children or tell their loved 
ones of their forced prostitution due to fears of becom- 
ing a damned woman. 

From Dec. 8-12, the Tribunal heard testimonies from 
two ex-Japanese soldiers, experts on Japanese history 
and international law and comfort women from China, 
the Philippines, Taiwan; Malaysia, the Netherlands, 
Indonesia, and East Timor. While experts have gath- 
ered mounting evidence since 1991 to prove military 
involvement in comfort stations, the Japanese govern- 
ment denies responsibility. 

Ex-soldiers testified that they were encouraged to go 
to comfort stations to deter rape in the battlefields. 
But, one of them exclaimed, there was still “rape in the 
battlefield. In enemy zone we were told we could do 
what we want to do, so we raped.” The other ex-soldier 
stated that the Japanese military “told us to kill chil- 
dren .and women, because children grow up and will 
kill.yrle told of raping a woman who had smeared feces 
on herself to deter him. He raped her nonetheless. 

According to Ms. Gay McDougall, UN Special Rap- 
porteur mi systematic rape, there were over 200,000 
comfort women enslaved by the Japanese imperial 
army and government. Only in 1992 did the Japanese 
government decide to deal with this issue. This was 
only due to the courageous women who spoke out about 
their abuse, -forcing the world to open its ears. The gov- 
ernment set up an Asian Women’s Fund, but the money 
cotoes from private donors. However, most of the for- 
mer comfort women see this as a way for the govern- 
ment to evade responsibility, so they refuse to accept 
the money. 

Instead, the women have organized internationally 
to expose the reality of violence against women world- 
wide. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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More batteries, less workers at Exide 


by David Sheldon 

Exide Technologies, a major producer of automotive 
and industrial lead-acid batteries with $3.2 billion in 
annual revenues and operations in 19 countries, is a 
leader in developing increased profits at workers’ 
expense. Over 300 were recently laid off at its North 
American facilities as part of an effort to save $24 mil- 
lion and eliminate a number of unionized workers on 
its payroll. 

I recently completed a two-month tour of an Exide 
plant in Burlington Iowa, which manufactures batter- 
ies for DaimlerChrysler. If Exide has its way, the local 
union there will be nothing but history. 

A few months ago the company held a 45-minute 
“conference” at the end of each shift in which it said 
that if production numbers did not go up, waste by- 
product go down and quality of batteries improve, then 
they would lose the contract with DaimlerChrysler and 
everyone would be laid off. Not surprisingly, everyone 
said they heard similar threats in the past. But many 
workers felt this time they may close the plant as a 
way to eliminate unionized workers at the facility. 
Shortly afterwards, I was laid off— just days before 
completing my probation. 

This has been a scary time for new hires, since they 
fear being dismissed if they refuse to outperform sea- 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

managers at Blue Cross could not come to an agree- 
ment on a reimbursement rate for health care provid- 
ed by the Sutter chain. Sutter has so consolidated 
health care in the Bay Area by incorporating financial- 
ly troubled hospitals like Alta Bates and Summit into 
their chain that they have become the “PG&E” of 
health care in northern California. (See “Mass Califor- 
nia hospital strike,” August-September 2000 N&L) 

This dispute between two levels of health care 
finance management caused the disruption of health 
care for hundreds of thousands of northern Californi- 
ans. Many patients now have to trek 50 miles to the 
nearest contracted provider. It has been clear to us 
health care workers, fighting managed care’s restruc- 
turing for the last decade, that all these crises and 
shortages have been manufactured. They come out of 
an ideology based on relations between things, com- 
modities and capital, and not people. 

In health care they eliminated hospital beds, closed 
emergency rooms, and denied care as much as possible. 
Their shortages were manufactured to increase profits. 
To workers, both health care and energy are basic life 
necessities for survival and not mere commodities for 
investor speculation. 

STATE OWNS DEBT ONLY 

Many leftists are now excited because the virtual 
bankruptcy of California’s two main utilities means the 
massive involvement of the state, which they hope will 
take over ownership. Even capitalists are for “social- 
ism” when they are bankrupt and want a state bailout. 
That will mean the bankrupt companies and all their 
liabilities, as well as the new extorted energy prices, 
will be the responsibility of California workers and 
consumers through taxes and higher utility rates. 

Restructuring has allowed PG&E’s parent company 
to stash away its profits while the state bails them out. 
Separation of the utilities from the financial centers 
extracted huge surplus value from workers by control- 
ling production and supply while pressuring for even 
higher consumer rates. Similarly, restructuring in 
health care allowed the HMOs to make huge profits 
while hospitals and providers are financially strapped, 
causing staffing shortages and service cuts. 

No doubt the “flaw “ which energy CEOs and Bush 
see in the deregulation law is the rate cap which hin- 
ders further price increases charged to consumers. 
There are consumer advocates like Harvey Rosenfeld 
from Nader’s group who similarly see a “flawed dereg- 
ulation plan.” They merely blame the utilities for hav- 
ing written it. We are already paying in real life conse- 
quences when the lights go out or when hospitals have 
to close, and we will keep paying. 

WILL WORKERS CONTROL? 

Beyond state ownership or consumer advocacy is the 
question: will workers have control of their work to 
provide for human beings as the first and last priority? 
Only workers can get beyond the attitude that what is 
objective is “bond ratings” and intercapitalist “credit 
ratings” instead of human needs and our own ability to 
fill those needs. 

The recent collapse of the energy system as well as 
the health care crisis here gives us a glimpse of just 
how capitalism, carried to its logical conclusion, will 
self-destruct, taking a huge human toll along with it. 
Workers built these utilities. Workers run these utili- 
ties. We know they are absolutely necessary to life. 

No law that either regulates or deregulates will 
abolish the abuses we are facing. No law will abolish 
capital and the logic of the social abstraction, value, 
that drives this behavior. The so-called free market is 
regulated according to the dictates of capital and its 
need to expand, and to increase profits even to the 
point of its own demise. Only workers together, taking 
control of their own labor, will allow us to get beyond 
these recurring crises of capital. 


soned workers. At the same time, unionized workers 
attempt to make sure new-hires fail at any attempt to 
outperform them. Plant managers love this “Termina- 
tion Game” since they can use the new worker to get 
out more production from unionized workers. 

I was hired to place plastic caps on batteries or 
“pods” and place date stickers on the side, if the type of 
battery required it. I started the job with only one full 
day of training and found my position required a clus- 
ter of job duties on equipment I had no idea how to 
operate. Both co-workers and shift foremen had no 
problem yelling at me for every little mistake, whether 
the cause was related to my job performance or not. 

This was in addition to outdated equipment we had 
to work with; most of the machinery is nearing 20 
years of constant usage and a crew of maintenance 
personnel is constantly repairing broken machines 
just to keep the lines running at full speed. 

They work you pretty much to death until you are 
close to the end of your 60-day probationary period. 
Then at the end of your shift they tell you “it did not 
work out” and “we do not need your services anymore.” 
This happens a lot, usually on a weekly basis. Plant 
managers do this just before the health insurance and 
other benefits kick in. I have heard this happened to at 
least 30 new-hires in the last four months. 

In addition, Exide has just laid off other unionized 
workers— supposedly because the number of product 
orders is down. Whatever happened to the backlog of 
orders they used to always talk about? 

As it stands Exide is still operating in Burlington, 
and I am sure it is up to something new in the field of 
increasing profits. It’s capitalism at its best! 



Nike plant reprisals 


Chicago —Fifty anti-sweatshop activists gathered 
in front of the Michigan Avenue Niketown store on Jan. 
27 to protest an anti-worker campaign at an apparel 
plant in Mexico. Workers at the Kukdong factory in 
Atlixco, Mexico, are experiencing severe reprisals for a 
walkout they undertook in early January. 85% of Kuk- 
dong’s production is Nike brand apparel. 

Organizers of the protest said that the striking 
workers, who walked out over low wages and manage- 
ment’s failure to deliver a Christmas bonus, were 
attacked by riot police on Jan. 12. Fifteen strikers, 
including a pregnant woman, were sent to the hospital. 
Two days later, management fired the strikers. 

The demonstators passed out flyers highlighting the 
workers demands: that the company union currently in 
place be disbanded, that all fired workers be rehired, 
and that management recognize the independent orga- 
nization the workers have formed. An organizer said 
that seven activists were arrested for distributing 
inside the store. 

—Kevin Michaels 
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Too few workers still 
too many for Canteen 

Chicago— Every day you hear of more shutdowns 
and plant closings around Chicago, with tens of thou- 
sands of workers losing their jobs. Here at Canteen 
they laid off just one worker in the warehouse, and we 
are outraged about that, because we were already 
shorthanded. 

In the past year or two Canteen has failed to replace 
warehouse workers who left or transferred out, so 
overtime has become a near-daily part of the job with 
a full crew. Whenever anyone called in sick or went on 
vacation, the hours became downright hellish. Laying 
off one more worker makes every day and every week 
a crisis of fatigue and long hours. If they don’t mind 
paying us time-and-a-half, we must be way underpaid 
at straight time. 

There was enough criticism of the permanent two- 
tier wage for hourly workers that it was eliminated in 
the current contract signed two years ago, raising the 
pay of the most recent hires by about $3 an hour. The 
company officials who ordered this senseless layoff, 
whether they were local or at the North Carolina head- 
quarters apparently justified it as trying to shuck off 
pension contributions and other benefits rather than 
the wage itself, even though this young worker had 
very little chance of retiring from Canteen. 

Route drivers have long complained of similar treat- 
ment. They deliver to food services at factories and 
other companies, both vending machines and cafete- 
rias. If drivers have routes they can do in 45 hours, 
then route supervisors break routes up until they 
can’t. Shoddy service is bound to lead to lost cus- 
tomers, but the company doesn’t think that far ahead. 
They forget they make money off us and act instead 
like labor is an expense. —Warehouse worker 

Facing Aramark at SBC 

Detroit— 1 am sending you a letter that outlines 
the current struggle with Aramark at the phone com- 
pany in Detroit. Many of you know that we at RWDSU 
Local 1064 have many contracts with Aramark which 
include decent pay, good pensions, health care benefits 
and sick and vacation days. 

The difference between this location and the others 
is that the entire crews at the phone company are 
African-American women. We are negotiating a first 
contract here and Aramark has thus far refused to 
budge on important issues such as pension benefits, 
sick days, vacation days and wages. 

The union seeks the same working conditions and 
benefits as their European-American counterparts get 
in other locations such as GM, Ford, Chrysler, etc. The 
phone company, which is Aramark’s customer, is the 
most profitable in the country and this caterer is 
among the largest in the world. We seek your support 
in these negotiations. Your ideas are welcome! 

Elena Herrada, representative, RWDSU Local 
1064 and Keith Phelps, President, Local 1064 

We work in the cafeterias of the phone company, 
SBC (formerly Ameritech and before that Michigan 
Bell). Many of us have worked in these cafeterias since 
the mid-1970s. The average wage is $7.00 per hour. 
Our current employer, Aramark Corporation, came in 
to run the cafeterias at Ameritech in 1998. 

Under the previous employer we had a union con- 
tract and benefits. Aramark wouldn’t settle with us 
and took away important parts of our seniority rights, 
all of our sick days, our life insurance and health care 
policy. High seniority employees had enjoyed four 
weeks of vacation. Aramark cut everyone to one week. 
Time away from our work with family we had earned 
through our many years of service was Snatched away 
by this new company. 

In over two years of being our employer Aramark 
only gave a 30-cent-an-hour increase, and that came 
only recently as an attempt to bribe us against voting 
for union representation. We really earn less than a 
living wage. We have no sick days and people come to 
work sick because they can’t afford to miss a day’s pay 
or to pay for a doctor, because we have no health insur- 
ance coverage for ourselves and our family members. 

This unfair situation we experience exists while we 
work for one of the largest food service companies in 
the world contracting with the most profitable and 
biggest telephone company in the United States! We 
are now fighting to reach a fair new deal with Aramark 
through our union. 

We seek full medical benefits for ourselves and our 
family members, decent wage increases, paid vacation 
reflecting our years of work at the phone company 
facilities and restoration of our paid sick day benefits. 
Please support us and join our campaign to gain justice 
and a fair contract in return for our hard work. 

— Vernette Chester-Harp, Chief Steward, 
Downtown Detroit and Sherry Williams, 
Southfield SBC Cafeteria 

• 

We won a contract that gave modest wage increases, 
health care benefits, sick days and most importantly, a 
pension. The workers will be able to receive their past 
years of service after two years in the pension fund, 
which is the centerpiece of this important victory. 
Without the coalition that supported the crew, this con- 
tract would never have been won. 

—Elena Herrada, Jan. 26, 2000 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARX1ST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor’s note 

Black History Month 2001 is an important 
moment in which to view the historic-philosophic 
contributions of Marxist-Humanism for tire ongoing 
efforts to uproot this racist, sexist, class ridden soci- 
ety. For this reason we here publish excerpts of a 
Perspectives Thesis presented by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya to a national convention of News and Letters 
Committees in 1963, just after the pamphlet Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial had come off the press. 
The speech was entitled “The Need to Transform 
Reality.” We here publish excerpts of Parts 1 and 4 
of the talk. The original can be found in The Baya 
Dunayevskaya Collection , 3279. All boldfacing and 
titles of subheads are in the original. 


August 1963 

The totality of the opposition between the world of 
the ruled and that of the rulers is bound to explode. 

The question is: what will allow the collision of the 
two worlds to result in a reconstruction of society on 
other, on human beginnings? Can the future inherent 
in the present evolve without a theory? And, if not, 
where is the theory that will converge with the practice 
of the millions? 

Naturally, we think it is Marxist-Humanism. But we 
must put its analysis of what is, as -well as the organi- 
zational form of what is to be done, to the test. 

The task is to see that, when the collision occurs, 
the action truly transforms reality, instead of merely 
“chalking it up to experience,” aborted attempts, still- 
births, unsuccessful revolutions and even successful 
ones that still did not continue into a new viable social 
order on a world scale. 

Consider the new epoch which began with the great 
Russian Revolution of 1917, and resumed, but only to 
die an early death, with the Spanish Revolution of 
1937. Or the age that began with the CIO [Congress of 
Industrial Organizations] in the United States and 
ended with the Resistance movements in Europe dur- 
ing World War II. Or the era that began with the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956, dying in Russia’s Europe, 
but coming to life on the African continent in the very 
same year of DeGaulle’s rise to power. Far from being 
thrown backwards, this continued into the Africa Year, 
1960, which is also the year of the great youth demon- 
strations in Japan, Everywhere today we see under- 
currents of revolt. In the United States this assumes 
open forward movement in the Freedom NOW strug- 
gles of Negroes. 

This, too, however, has now reached the crossroads. 
Isn’t it imperative that, whether we begin with the 
Freedom NOW movement that is presently being pres- 
sured by the Kennedy administration whose hands 
have been freed a bit by his nuclear co-aspirant for 
world power— Nikita S. Khrushchev— or whether we 
take the youth movement in distant Japan, the dialec- 
tical relationship of object and subject be not restricted 
to the objective world and the mass force but is inclu- 
sive also of small groupings like News and Letters 
Committees? Philosophically, politically, organization- 
ally, this indeed is the nub of the matter. 

All history teaches us that, for want of a unity of the- 
ory and practice, there have been altogether too many 
unfinished revolutions, and none more unfinished than 
the Civil War in the United States— plus the hot-house 
kind of bureaucratization of the CIO. 

Whether we use the word, organization, in the sense 
of Wendell Phillips who considered the gathering of a 
half-dozen men in one room discussing how to change 
reality as thereby signifying the first act of revolution; 
or we use the word, party, in the Marxian sense of an 
organization disciplined by a theory of liberation, and 
therefore distinguishing itself from the masses as a 
whole in two respects: 1) in place of only the immediate 
interests of the proletariat, it holds aloft their historic 
interests, and 2) in place of the national viewpoint, it 
puts forth the international one; the point is that a 
grouping that is the “knowing” of the mass, its histori- 
cal, international and theoretical receptacle so-to- 
speak, must come to grips with the need to be more 
than “a reflection” of the world. 

It is this which Lenin grasped when he viewed the 
outbreak of World War I and the collapse of the Second 
International. It led him to an entirely new concept of 
praxis, practice in the theory of knowledge (“in the 
theory of knowledge” was underlined by Lenin as he 
read Hegel [in 1914] and made this crucial generaliza- 
tion: “Cognition not only reflects the objective world, 
but creates it’”). The truth that we are trying to express 
for this period, for our era, is this: Freedom can be 
achieved only if men understand their experience and 
will to transform reality. ... 

'LOWER AND DEEPER' 

All of philosophy consists in making explicit what is 
only implicit in the objective movement of history. An 
objective view of historical development of necessity 
reveals the subjective, the human force which will be 
the one to realize the forward movement of humanity. 
In the case of the United States it was the Negro. 

Such a methodology guided Marx’s actions. Instead 
of despairing when the British trade unionists left the 
First International at the time of the Paris Commune, 
Marx further concretized his concept of the revolution- 


The uniqueness of 
Marxist-Humanism 



ary role of the proletariat with the new view of going 
“lower and deeper” into the class— the unskilled rather 
than the skilled; the newly-arrived in the city rather 
than the bourgeoisified ones; the oppressed minori- 
ties— the Jews, the Irish, the East Indians— rather 
than upper rungs who gain from capitalist-imperialist 
exploitation. 

It is not an easy concept to grasp. It wasn’t when 
Marx first said it. It wasn’t for nearly a half-century 
thereafter. It took World War I and the collapse of 
established Marxism in the Second International 
before Lenin “found” and fully understood that 
expression, “lower and deeper,” and then only 
with the help of the Hegelian dialectic and its 
concept of development through contradiction, 
via the route of the unity of opposites, of self- 
development. 

Once Lenin understood it, then and 
only then did he fully understand 
the empiric facts. Then and only 
then could Lenin build on that 
foundation the theory of the 
aristocracy of labor as being 
integral to monopoly capi- 
talism. This on the one 
hand. On the other hand, 
came the driving necessity 
to destroy the state struc- 
ture, root and branch, and 
with the new form of 
organization, of the self- 
mobilized masses— the 
Soviets— have the party 
aim to end division 
between mental and 
manual labor. 

NO VANGUARD 
ROLE IS 'FIXED' 

It is this, just this, 
that led Lenin to write: 

“Cognition not only 
reflects the world but 
creates it.” The party, as 
the “knowing” of the pro- 
letariat, would prove 
itself by aligning with 
these masses. It wasn’t 
that the party “guided 

them”; it was they who pushed the party forward, and 
it is they who found a need for “this knowing.” When 
the separation of party and mass, and knowing 
and action re-entered the scene with the con- 
quest of state power, the party and the revolu- 
tion were both doomed. 

Let’s go back to the vanguard role of the Negro. Van- 
guard is not yet the whole. The Negroes do need the 
collaboration of the white workers, and not only 
because the latter are the majority while the American 
Negroes are a minority, but mainly because the prole- 
tariat, too, is a vanguard and at the veiy point around 
which all else in society revolves— at the point of pro- 
duction. No vanguard role is ever “fixed for all 
time.” Only with the vanguard party’s transformation 
into opposite— the monolithic party of Stalin, 
Khrushchev, Mao— did such a concept arise. It 
became “fixed” along with totalitarian power. 

This, precisely, is why with our very first unique the- 
oretic contribution— analysis of Russia as state-capi- 
talist totalitarianism— we insisted, at one and the 
same time, on the concept of new forms of workers’ 
revolts. And we pointed to the class nature of Stal- 
inism rather than only its bureaucratization as the 
root cause of monolithism in “the party.” 

This, precisely, is why, once we made explicit all that 
was implicit in the theory of state-capitalism and 
workers’ revolt and returned to philosophy, we 
achieved the full circle— Marx’s original Humanism 
rather than yet one other form of vanguardism. 

RELATIONSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE 

“Cognition not only reflects the world, but creates 
it.” Tb work this out fully, from every vantage point, 
including those we cannot even see, is the task of this 
generation. 

That the youth not only here, but throughout the 
world, and especially so in Japan, precisely in the 
country where you cannot possibly accuse the youth of 
inactivity, keep probing for the philosophic foundations 
discloses yet another distinction between our organiza- 
tion and the party in the old vanguardist sense. 

It is this: when a fundamental fact of man’s exis- 
tence eludes him, when he cannot penetrate through 
the objective and yet does not wish to turn to external 
forces to explain it away— be they gods, fetishisms, or 
vanguard party— he digs deep down to find the mean- 
ing of his actions. 

This is the pivotal significance of philosophy. It is 
neither a mythology, nor metaphysics, nor an illusion. 
As Herzen saw it over 100 years ago, “Dialectic is the 
algebra of revolution.” And Merleau-Ponty added 100 
years later, “Philosophy is the algebra of history.” 

In a word, the search for philosophy, the attempts to 
work out this “algebra of history and of revolution” is 


the act of realizing it. The young Marx may have 
sounded idealistic when he said that it was not enough 
for theory to tend to reality; reality must also tend to 
theory. Biit he meant something very practical: the 
proletariat taking hold of philosophy. 

This is why I entitled this report “Transformation of 
Reality.” This is not only the lifeblood of theory, of 
methodology, of the dialectic, it is life itself. 

It is the life of the proletarian rebelling against his 
conditions of labor and life and overthrowing these 
conditiohs which degrade him. 

It is the life of the youth rebelling against a world 
they did not make but are willing to reconstruct on new 
beginnings. 

It is the life of the minorities, and in America this 
minority is the Negro, but it is every oppressed minor- 
ity anywhere from the Jews to the American Indians, 
from the Germans or the Poles or Hungarians in 
the Russian Empire to the non-Han minori- 
ties in China. 

And transformation of reality requires 
that we recognize our special role in all 
actions we undertake— be they in the 
Freedom NOW movement, or in the trade 
unions (both against the labor bureau- 
crats and those like the Trade Union 
Leadership Council who would compro- 
mise with them) or in youth organiza- 
tions, or functioning on our own, be that 
the theoretical and/or practical fields. 
Let’s see how these relate this very 
moment to the March on Washington as 
the culmination of all the Negro struggles 
since the Birmingham events in May. 
What has transformed it from a March on 
Washington for “Jobs and Freedom,” to 
one for “redress of grievances”? 

First came a pause in the USSR-USA 
Cold War (whether you wish to consider 
it from the point of view of realigning 
their different orbits, or, more important, 
the intensifying of the class struggle at 
home). Our resolution centered around 
it, warned of the dangers of the Negro 
leadership stopping far short of the full 
aspirations of the Negro masses, criti- 
cized white labor for its passivity in 
this, and we at once went to press with 
a second edition of American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial where this is also spelled out by asking 
people to join News and Letters Committees to contin- 
ue in the full tradition of Abolitionism and Marxist- 
Humanism.... 

Just as a foundation, even a solid one, is not yet the 
whole house, so a comprehensive theory which we 
alone have in Marxist-Humanism is not yet the orga- 
nization, the people who alone can put it into effect, 
while the process of so doing will act toward their own 
self-development. 

The uniqueness of Marxist-Humanism lies also in 
this: that despite all theoretic contributions and sin- 
gleness of purpose in achieving total freedom, it asks to 
be “taken over” by the masses, to be subjected to the 
daily and long-range tests, so long only as the unity of 
theory and practice, worker and intellectual, techno- 
logically backward and technologically advanced 
economies, all merge in order never to stop short of 
“the ultimate”: the new society, the new human dimen- 
sion, the incorporation within the individual of all of 
his mental and manual talents.... 

It is now up to us AS AN ORGANIZATION, which 
neither lays claim to “vanguardism,” nor has illusions 
of substituting itself for the mass, to see that our 
uniqueness is made known, our isolation ended, our 
coalescence with the mass movement a fact which will 
help in the creation of a truly new society on truly new 
beginnings. That is why I wish to end on the note 
sounded in our Resolution: 

Organizational consciousness begins with the 
realization that none of these analyses, whether 
in hook or pamphlet forms, in newspaper, or 
Political Letter forms, are “for themselves.” It is 
conceit to think so. No one can build an organi- 
zation when they underestimate the reason of 
the masses to grasp our philosophy organiza- 
tionally. 
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The idea of freedom in Black history 



by John Alan 


A unique character of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism is that it has developed a considerable 
amount of material showing that the thoughts and 
activities of African-American masses in their long 
struggle for freedom in the U.S. are unseparated from 
the idea of freedom for our age. 

This body of ideas, which is found in the Archives of 
Marxist-Humanism, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion — Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of its World 
Development, does not separate African-American 
movements from other struggles for freedom, whether 
it be for the rights of labor and women or against U.S. 
imperialism. In other words, Marxist-Humanism has 
uncovered how the African-American dimension has 
placed the whole of American civilization on trial and 
found it guilty. 

Today’s globalized capitalism also means 
we cannot ignore the international dimension 
of the Black freedom struggle. In the 1983 
Introduction to American Civilization oh Trial 
[ACOT], Dunayevskaya recounted the points 
of affinity between her philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism and Frantz Fanon, especially his 
focus on “the absolute” and what “philosophic 
thought teaches us...” (p. iv) Marxist-Human- 
ism has done a great deal to show what philo- 
sophic thought teaches us about the African 
revolutions. 

TWO WAY ROAD BETWEEN U.S. & 

AFRICA 

Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution 
revealed that “revolution in permanence” and 
“absolute negativity as new beginning” are 
the crucial philosophical concepts which 
brought the African revolutions to a cross- 
roads. On the one hand the leaders, burdened 
with the consciousness of backwardness, 
chose the pathway of technological develop- 
ment and the world market, while the masses 
on the other hand wanted to create a totally 
new non-exploitative society. 

When one reads about Dunayevskaya’s trip 
to Africa in her political letters of the 1960s, 
which later became the foundation for chapter 
7 of Philosophy and Revolution on “The 
African Revolutions and the World Economy,” 
it becomes clear she waS deeply involved in 
this Conflict between the reasoning of masses 
and the thinking of the leaders. She discov- 
ered this division by going to meetings in the 
villages to hear the voices of the masses and 
by interviewing the leaders. She wrote in Phi- 
losophy and Revolution'. 

Despite the instant mass mobilizations and 
the search for new humanist beginnings that 
would unite philosophy and revolution, theory 
and practice, jwhich was by no means limited to intel- 
lectuals but was a need most urgently felt by the mass- 
es themselves, we must soberly face the present bleak 
reality. For just as these revolutions reshaped the map 
of Africa in less than a decade, they just as rapidly 
reached the crossroads. Thus, though the revolutions 
emerged from deep indigenous roots, without capital of 
any sort, and by their own force and passion and rea- 
son achieved their political emancipation, independent 
of the ‘East’ as well as the “West,’ after gaining power 
they did not remain quite so externally ‘nonaligned.’ (p. 
217) y : 

The African masses began to suffer a new phase of 
exploitation and domination by world capitalism. 
Today, many see the bleakness of the reality Dunayev- 
skaya spoke of in the 1960s. Our job is to make sure 
that what doesn’t disappear is her sharp focus on the 
need for a philosophy of revolution which would objec- 
tify the idea of freedom in the reasoning of the 
African masses. 

A NEW UNITY OF THEORY AND PRACTICE 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophical and practical engage- 
ment in global freedom struggles cannot be separated 
from her 1953 philosophic breakthrough on Hegel’s 
Absolute Idea as containing both a movement from 
practice and a movement from theory. It resulted in 
the breakup of the Johnson-Forest Tendency in 1955 
and the birth of News and Letters Committees, a 
Marxist-Humanist organization. 

Central to the 1953 breakthrough was “the philo- 
sophic capacity to recognize the genius of the masses 
from below in a way that records the movement from 
practice as itself a form of theory” (25 Years of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S., p. 5). To practice this principle, 
at our founding Charles Denby, a Black production 
worker, became the editor of News & Letters and Duna- 
yevskaya became chairperson of the Editorial Board. 

This personification of a unity of practice and theo- 
ry created an unusual kind of radical newspaper with 
the added dimension of race. It happened during a 
momentous time. Workers in the U.S. and behind the 
so-called iron curtain were spontaneously organizing 
and demanding new human relations both in produc- 
tion and in society as a whole. 

The Marxist-Humanist Archives contain the history 
of these revolts from the workers’ point of view, reveal- 
ing that battles against automation were organized by 
rank-and-file workers outside of the bureaucratic 
structure of the union leadership. Black workers 


played a prominent role in those strikes both as 
activists and thinkers. Among them was Denby. 

Dunayevskaya first met Denby in 1948 when he was 
well-known in Detroit as a leader of wildcat strikes. 
As she wrote in her moving In Memoriam to Denby in 
1983, “The speech I heard him give on tenant farming 
in the South and factory work in the North was far 
from being a political speech. Listening to him, you felt 
you were witnessing an individual life that was some- 
how universal, and touched you personally.” 

Dunayevskaya recalled exciting moments when 
ideas were exchanged back and forth between her and 
Denby. What she described was nothing less than a 
concretization of the absolute idea, the unity of 
the movement from theory with the movement from 
practice which is itself a form of theory. The unity cre- 
ated new directions in the thinking- of both Dunayev- 


skaya and Denby. 

Denby told the story of the inhumanity of automa- 
tion in pamphlets like Workers Battle Automation and 
in his Worker’s Journal column in News & Letters. He 
wrote many articles on race and class struggles inside 
and outside the auto plants. The range of his columns 
included stories about wildcat strikes, how the union 
bureaucracy participated in the writing of sell-out con- 
tracts, the relation between automation and unem- 
ployment in the Black communities and his own activ- 
ity in the Civil Rights Movement. He wrote on the cru- 
cial dimension of race in America’s freedom struggles 
and on the importance of philosophy to articulate the 
meaning of his own and the movements’ activities. 
Today’s activists would do well to reconnect with 
Denby’s way of recollecting the meaning of the freedom 
struggles during his lifetime. 

BLACK MASSES AS VANGUARD 

American Civilization on Trial is not a large docu- 
ment. The 1983 edition, which includes Denby’s appen- 
dix “Black Caucuses in the Unions,” is only 39 pages. 
In spite of its small size, ACOT is an original develop- 
ment of the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism. 

When ACOT first appeared in 1963, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., stood at the Lincoln Memorial in Washington 
D. C. and addressed 250,000 people. He told them that 
100 years after Lincoln had signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation, African Americans were still not free. 
He said: “The Negro is still badly crippled by the man- 
acles of segregation and the chains of discrimination, 
[still living] on a lonely island of poverty in the midst 
of a vast ocean of material prosperity.” But he still had 
a dream “that one day this nation will rise up and live 
out the true meaning of its creed: ‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident that all men are created equal.’” 

Now, if Reverend Martin Luther King Jr.’s dream 
has not materialized after 37 years, then racism needs 
to be recognized for what it is— a social manifestation 
of American capitalist society. Yes, racism has been 
modified by a century of mass movements, the enact- 
ment of civil rights laws and Supreme Court decisions, 
but, like classism, it cannot be uprooted apart from its 
‘social origin and development in American capitalist 
society. 

This brings us back to ACOT and Marx’s concept of 
“revolution in permanence”— that is, the need to not 
stop at political emancipation. 

FROM POLITICAL TO HUMAN LIBERATION 

The Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s that start- 


ed spontaneously with the Montgomery Bus Boycott of 
1955-56 had a historical connection with the 19th cen- 
tury Abolitionist Movement that ended chattel slavery. 
The Civil Rights Movements terminated President 
Hayes’ infamous 1877 decision to stop Reconstruction 
and return absolute political and economic power to 
the former slave owners. 

For the celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation in 1963, Marxist-Human- 
ists decided not to let that history of. revolution and 
counterrevolution remain outside of the new social 
consciousness. Yet there was no immediate connec- 
tion between the 19th century Abolitionists and the 
movements of the 1960s. A mediating connection was 
developed through a specifically Marxist-Humanist 
recollection of the development of the idea of freedom 
in the U.S. 

For Dunayevskaya the objective power and 
presence of the idea of freedom is a Universal 
which emerged in both the mind of a leader of 
a 19th century slave revolt, Nat Turner, as well 
as in the greatest dialectical philosopher, 
Hegel. 

As important as the idea of freedom is, and 
has been in the development of this country, 
why is- it that today you hardly hear it in the 
opposition to today’s global capitalism? We 
hear a lot about inequality, unemployment, 
sweatshop jobs, the criminal (injustice system, 
etc., but what happened to the vision of the 
full and free self-development of the 
human being? 

How did that recollection in the tremendous- 
ly condensed summary we call ACOT lead to 
our concept of the objectivity of the freedom 
idea? 

Dunayevskaya saw the Black struggle as 
central to the whole American Revolution, i.e., 
as integral to every important historical break- 
through. As she wrote in 25 Years of Marxist- 
Humanism: 

Black masses [are]. ..vanguard precisely 
because it’s impossible to separate them from 
any part of American history. Black masses in 
motion were revealed as the touchstone of the 
whole of American development, whether one 
took 1776 as the point of departure and showed 
the Declaration of Independence in its true 'lim- 
ited light , i.e., that it meant independence for 
whites only; or the 1830 Abolitionist movement 
when the white intellectuals did gain a new 
dimension by joining with the Blacks to carry 
on a 30-year struggle that culminated in a Civil 
War; whether one took America’s plunge into 
imperialism with the 1898 Spanish-American 
War, when the Blacks were the first to establish 
an Anti-Imperialist League and demonstrate 
their affinity with Latin America; or whether 
one brought it all the way to 1963. (p. 11) 

Our problem today is not that a new objective 
development of capitalism has made the vanguard 
character of the Black struggle to the whole American 
development an outmoded idea. As our Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives Thesis for 2000-2001 puts it: 
“What can help bridge the gap between today’s anti- 
globalization protests and the legacy of revolt bom 
from the Los Angeles rebellion is the Marxist-Human- 
ist concept of Black Masses as Vanguar d of the Ameri- 
can Revolution.” 

Our task is bringing to the fore the underlying 
philosophy that made possible such a profound 
recollection of the role of Black masses in the 
development of the idea of freedom. 

Dunayevskaya didn’t consider the parallelism 
between Black and labor struggles as an insurmount- 
able barrier. She wrote, “Only when these two great 
movements coalesce do we reach decisive turning 
points in U.S. development.” This speaks to the need to 
bridge the gap between anti-globalists and those fight- 
ing the criminal (injustice system today. What is need- 
ed to bridge that gap is the “unifying philosophy” of a 
“new Humanism” specifically “Marxist-Humanism.” 

We can’t find this unifying philosophy only in points 
of affinity with the mass movements. Even with some- 
one as great as Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. and the 
Freedom Now movement, Dunayevskaya was not 
uncritical. She criticized Dr. King for making his great 
statement on the need for an “I-thou” relationship 
which doesn’t “relegate persons to the status of things” 
into an “impersonal ethic rather than the living mass 
movement, the point of creative origin and forward 
march of humanity.” She criticized the Freedom Now 
movement to the extent that it limited itself to “the 
immediate demands of segregation and not to the ulti- 
mate of total freedom from class society.” 

Yes, she praised the Garvey movement for proving 
that Black masses could organize themselves, but she 
critiqued that movement “because they didn’t have a 
total philosophy and because they were so frustrated, 
where did it all end? ‘Back to Africa.’ It was fantastic. 
They were all Americans. This is where they had 
labored all their lives.” This critique from her speech to 
the 1969 “Black/Red Conference” was part of an effort 
to get us to see dialectics as a dimension of the 
coalescence of different forces. 

Only by moving away from dialectics as a crucial 
dimension of coalescence could it be suggested, as it 

(Continued on page 10) 
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THE ELECTIONS AND AFTERMATH 


I read that a Zimbabwean politician 
was quoted as saying that children 
should study the U.S. election event 
closely because it shows that election 
fraud is not only a Third World phenom- 
enon. To illustrate the point he is said to 
have continued: “Imagine that we read of 
an election occurring anywhere in the 
Third World in which the self-declared 
winner was the son of the former prime 
minister and that this former prime min- 
ister was himself the former head of that 
nation’s secret police/intelligence agency. 
Then imagine that the self-declared win- 
ner lost the popular vote but won based 
on some old colonial holdover from the 
nation’s past known as an ‘electoral col- 
lege.’ Then imagine that the self-declared 
winner’s ‘victory’ turned on disputed 
votes cast in a province governed by his 
brother; that the nation’s most despised 
caste had turned out in record numbers 
to oppose his candidacy; that his party 
opposed a recount of the ballots in the 
most hotly disputed district ...” 

Greetings from one banana republic to 
another! 

Observer 

Ecuador 

*** 

The reactionary majority of the 
Supreme Court is already acting more 
boldly since their decision on Gore and 
Bush. They just struck down some wet- 
lands regulation as an infringement on 
states’ rights. Just as in the Gore-Bush 
decision, it was with no basis in law. 
Where Gingrich’s Contract on America 
failed legislatively, get ready for judicial 
deregulation. 

Franklin 

Memphis 

*** 

When I saw George W. Bush described 
as a “dauphin” in referring to the fact 
that he Was the son of a former presi- 
dent, I looked it up and found two defin- 
itions. One said it was a name assumed 
about the middle of the 9th century by a 
lord of the French province of Dauphiny. 
A second definition was more relevant 
for us today— it traced the term to the 
eldest son of the King of France prior to 
the Revolution of 1830. I wonder if the 
selection of executioner Dubya . may 
prove to be the spark that ignites that 
piece of coal which represents the inert 
mass of the working class today. (By 
“inert” I mean in the sense that Marx 
said the working class is revolutionary or 
it is nothing.) 

Scientists can tell us the combustion 
point of coal, but no one can predict when 
the working class will arise and fulfill its 
historic mission. The process of combus- 
tion will be greatly aided by the bellows 
of newspapers like News & Letters. 

Retired postal worker 
Battle Creek 

Florida was not the only trouble-spot. 
There were problems all over the coun- 
try. Some were due to deliberate disen- 
franchisement, others to simple incom- 
petence. In Detroit we had excessively 
long waits and mass confusion because 
the voter rolls had been prepared not by 
the city but by the Republican Secretary 
of State— who then turned down the 
city’s request to extend polling hours, 
claiming that a three-hour wait was not 
an impediment to voting. No? Just ask 
the senior citizens who had summoned 
all their strength and resources to come 
out and vote that day! 

Angry voter 
Detroit 

*** 

Robert Taliaferro’s column, “If prison- 
ers had vote” (December 2000 N&L), 
showed how important the disenfran- 
chisement of prisoners is. I shudder to 
think what Bush will do about prisoners’ 
other rights now that he’s in power and 
knows that they would have defeated 
him in election 2000. 

Doug 

Memphis 

*** 

I am a Christian, but it sizzled my ears 
to hear the closing prayer at the inaugu- 
ration refer to Christian beliefs as if 
those are the only ones that are held in 
this country. It shows the kind of Admin- 
istration we will be facing in the next 
four years. 

Concerned activist 
Detroit 


It was obvious that the Christian 
Coalition was directing the hand of the 
brand new President George W. Bush 
when he signed his first edict, just a cou- 
ple of hours after taking the oath of 
office, declaring Sunday as the day of 
worshipping God. It shows the direction 
he intends to steer the nation. I thought 
there was something in the U.S. Consti- 
tution about the separation of state and 
religion. Although he declares he wants 
to be the president of “all Americans” it 
must have skipped his attention that 
besides the Christian Coalition there 
are a number of other religions in the 
U.S. who don’t worship their God neces- 
sarily on Sunday. Some worship on Sat- 
urdays, some on Fridays, some don’t 
worship God at all. The State has no 
business in the bedrooms of its citizens 
and should have even less role in their 
spiritual life. Officially he may be the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces, but seems to want to be the 
Fuhrer of £he whole nation. 

Giorgio 

Vancouver 

Who said, “I’ll put an end to the idea 
that a woman’s body belongs to her... 
The practice of abortion shall be exter- 
minated with a strong hand”? John 
Ashcroft in 2001? No, that was Adolph 
Hitler, 1925. 

Women’s liberationist 
Memphis 

*** 

The Supreme Court selection of 
George Bush was a coup by gavel. As 
you pointed out, it was the second coup 
attempt in the past two years. The Right 
is not deluded by bourgeois propaganda 
about democracy and went all out for 
the kill. What is the point of holding 
more elections if votes count only when 
a court says they should? Freedom of 
speech, of assembly, of religiqn, to peti- 
tion for redress are all gone unless it 
suits the powers. What we’re dealing 
with are Banana Republicrats in office 
everywhere! 

Ana Lucia Gelabert 
Texas 

*** 

As Dick Gregory stated in the D.C. 
protest, this is not the first time in 
American history that fraud has been 
perpetrated in the election process, but 
it’s the first time that it’s been revealed 
to a large segment of the public. 

Protester 
Los Angeles 

*** 

The recent corrupt happenings in 
Florida and the elevation of the masses’ 
awareness has made the time ripe for 
something new. A good case could be 
made that we are ready for a pure 
democracy, without representatives. 
The reason the framers set up a repre- 
sentative form of government is because 
of the great distances to be traversed by 
horse-power and the logistics of having 
everyone attend meetings at the same 
time. We are now in an age where the 
barriers of time; distance and space can 
be overcome with the internet, interac- 
tive television, cell phones and faxes. I 
can visualize running a government by 
the people by live simulcast and the 
Web. Instead of “Who Wants to be a Mil- 
lionaire” how about “Who Wants to Run 
the Country?” Problems could be put 
into question format with multiple 
courses of action and have people select 
what they think is the correct solution. 
It’s a scary concept, isn’t it? Think this 
will ever happen? My guess is no. Those 
in power would fight to hold onto their 
power and put the whole concept into 
suspended animation in the courts for 
years and years— using our tax money 
to do it. 

Michael Caddy 
Nebraska 

*** 

How did they dare, at the anti-abor- 
tion rally in Washington, to call that 
king of executions a “life-affirming Pres- 
ident”? 

Outraged 

Tennessee 

*** 

Bush and the Far Right Republicans 
who now control all three branches of 
the federal government are not thieves 
in the ordinary use of the word. A com- 



mon thief steals to take some of the ben- 
efits of society’s production, including 
food, and if caught is sent to prison. 
Bush and his big time backers stole with 
impunity, not only the vote of the people 
but world power. 

Basho 
Los Angeles 

*** 

People who are hailing Tommy 
Thompson, tapped by Bush to be Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, as 
some sort of non-partisan messiah, need 
to be reminded that he is the one who 
worked out the deal with Bush to send 
several hundred Wisconsin prisoners to 
Bush’s prisons in Texas. It was the first 
private prison for profit contract and led 
to Wisconsin becoming the leading 
exporter of prisoners to private prisons 
throughout the U.S. I know a lot about it 
because I was imprisoned in Wisconsin, 
and am making money for Tennessee. 

Prisoner 
Tennessee 
*** | 

The repeated message of the inaugu- 
ration was that this was a “peaceful” 
transfer of political power from the 
Democrats to the Republicans. It was all 
to hide the serious mass discontent over 
the election and conditions of life in this 
country. The reality of the “peaceful” 
transfer is that it means no fundamental 
change in the policies and practices of 
the two old capitalist parties. 

Black journalist 
California 


FELIX 

MARTIN 

WORKER 

THINKER 


Felix Martin, 1974 

It was a sad moment when I learned 
about the death of Felix Martin. I 
learned many ideas from him. I 
learned that Marx was a philosopher, 
not the vulgar economist I was told he 
was when I was active in one of the 
vanguard parties. I learned that 
Marx’s economic concepts were also 
philosophical. 

Felix had a spontaneous and fraink 
way of expressing his ideas. He was 
the proletariat of the future society. 
It’s why, although he died as a person, 
his ideas live on. Many intellectuals 
and the so-called Marxist-Leninists 
should learn from him and discover 
how a simple factory worker was able 
to comprehend the most profound 
philosophic and economic thoughts. 

Revolutionary Worker 
Anaheim, California 
*** 

I have just read Felix Martin’s book. 
What a tremendous development as he 
went on living and learning. In 
November 1992 he wrote: “I would 
give anything to have known about the 
counter-revolution within the revolu- 
tion as a young worker...” I too look 
back on my life and fervently wish 
someone way back there would have 
presented an alternative dissenting 
view. It has been a gradual struggle 
for me to grasp these ideas and only 
relatively successful in the last few 
years since I have had time to read. I 
can now understand why so much has 
been kept from us and still is. There is 
so much in Felix Martin’s book that is 
helpful in that search. 

Freedom seeker 
Wisconsin 


THE FREEDOM STRUGGLE 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 

The Chicago Coalition to 'Oust Estra- 
da voiced their support of the people of 
the Philippines who sounded off the call 



to the international community, proving 
once again that the power of the people 
is a mighty force for social change. In the 
Philippines over a million people gath- 
ered at the Edsa Shrine where back in 
1986 another anti-people regime was 
toppled. Joseph Erap Estrada was given 
an ultimatum and resigned as Presi- 
dent, while V.P. Gloria Macapagal 
Arroyo was sworn in. At the support 
meeting in Chicago, speakers not only 
addressed the current Estrada scandals, 
but the deeper issues concerning the 
plight of the Filipino people, including 
the Visiting Forces Agreement, debt can- 
cellations, freeing political prisoners, 
and the question of national industrial- 
ization and land reform. 

Revolutionary 

Chicago 


FOR 

ROSA 

LUXEMBURG 

AND 

KARL 

LIEBKNECHT 



It was moving to read that over 
100,000 people walked to the memorial 
in Friedrichsfelde Cemetery in Berlin on 
Jan. 15 to honor Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liebknecht who were murdered by 
the German Freikorps on that day in 
1919. The Freikorps turned out to be the 
precursors of the Nazis. The demonstra- 
tion takes place each year bringing toge- 
ther pro-revolutionaries from all over 
Germany to honor Luxemburg’s and 
Liebknecht’s courageous opposition to 
World War I. 

There were really two demonstra- 
tions. The one in which about 10,000 
working class and anarchist revolution- 
aries took part attracted a large partici- 
pation from Turkish and Kurdish 
marchers this year. In the other, there 
were 90,000 marchers, most of them 
from the former German Democratic 
Republic, called out by the Party for 
Democratic Socialism, the only pro- 
socialist party in the German Bun- 
destag/ 

Correspondent 
California 


PALESTINIANS AND 
ISRAELIS 

The Israeli media blame Palestinians 
hysterically for Wanton terrorist acts 
against innocent Israeli citizens. They 
forget basic facts of life in the Gaza 
Strip: More than a million Palestinians 
live there in horrible, overcrowded con- 
ditions, lacking even water. Israel has 
taken away 20% of the land and of the 
water of the Gaza Strip, and gave it to 
6,000 settlers who live in comfortable 
houses, surrounded by gardens and 
swimming pools while Palestinians’ 
drinking water is over-salted and those 
who can afford it drink only mineral 
water. Many illnesses of their children 
are due to the salty water. After the fias- 
co of the peace talks, there is no more 
hope of the settlers getting out with 
peaceful means. Sadly, it seems as if the 
Israeli government will withdraw those 
settlements only after it has become too 
costly in Israeli lives. It is why I feel that 
the worst time is still in front of us. 

Naomi Eden 
Israel 

•' •_ .;*** '■ 

When I read the article “We Refuse to 
be Enemies” in the December issue, I 
remembered watching on TV Ted Kop- 
pel’s town meeting in Jerusalem where 
men from both sides contested each 
other while women from opposite sides 
listened to each other and urged peace. 
But the war has never ... stopped. The 
Israeli and Palestinian women who 
wrote that appeal have my full support 
for the nine acclamations they made. I 
want to ask the world to listen to women 
who are true to real life. 

Student 

DeKalb 
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The authorities are coining up with all 
types of new laws, rules and programs to 
play mind games with us. I don’t know if 
prominently stamping on the envelopes 
of all our outgoing mail “This correspon- 
dence is from an inmate of the Illinois 
Department of Corrections” is an 
attempt to cut us off from the people out- 
side of these walls, but I do believe it is 
an attempt to get some people not to 
write to inmates. Cutting us off from out- 
side communication is an attempt to 
take total control of our lives. Most peo- 
ple believe that if the prison officials are 
not beating us with sticks or gas or guns, 
we are doing good and have no right to 
cry about the mental attacks that aim to 
kill our minds. We have more than a few 
walking around behind these walls in a 
state of open madness. 

■ Prisoner 
. Illinois 

*** 

As of September 2000 all Illinois pris- 
oners are forced to pay $2 before receiv- 
ing non-emergency medical or dental ser- 
vices. Only chronic illnesses or emergen- 
cies are exempt. Now, anytime a prison- 
er gets a cold or sprains an ankle, $2 is 
snatched from his “trust fond” account. 
Historically, prison hospitals have never 
been good providers of health care for 
prisoners who have frequently been used 
as “guinea pigs” for experimental medi- 
cines. Prison doctors think 
Tylenol/Motrin cures everything. To add 
insult to injury, prison hospitals, are not 
even adhering to the entire House Bill 
4331 for Corrections which states that 
prisoners who are indigent are exempt 
from paying the $2. Since when has forc- 
ing prisoners to pay for medical care 
been an objective for rehabilitation? This 
is just another example of the very poor 
getting even poorer. 

: ;v/, Tiberius Mays 

..'Illinois 
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The hard work that went into the 
December issue was very much appreci- 
ated, especially the article by D.A. Shel- 
don, “Few jobs on outside,” on what it is 
like getting out of prison, and the new 
“Behind Prison Walls” feature. I think it 
is difficult from a European perspective 
to understand the reactionary and com- 
plex factors you are dealing with. 

For some time I have been urging 
N&L to devote more space to the arts 
and poetry. A number of substantial 
artistic contributions have been made by 
a wide range of ex-prisoners here in 
Britain. One play that came out of the 
prison experience led to the abolition of 
the death penalty in the UK. It would be 
good if N&L helped lead a similar revolt. 

Pat Duffy 
England 

WHY IS N&L NEEDED? 

N&L is the only paper covering what 
is going on in Aceh. It is shameful that 
the genocide taking place there can go on 
without a worldwide outcry. N&L is the 
conscience of the Left. 

Terry Moon 

Memphis 

; V ’ 

HUMAN RIGHTS 
AMERICAN STYLE 

January marked the 10th year since 
the Gulf War, which the U,S. is still car- 
rying on against the people of Iraq 
through its inhuman economic sanc- 
tions. What many Americans may not 
know about is the contaminated water 
many Iraqis have to drink because the 
county has not been allowed the means 
to restore its water purification systems, 
destroyed during the 42 days of allied 
bombings. There has been increasing 
international pressure to lift the sanc- 
tions, but the U.S. voice on the Sanctions 
Committee has continued to veto 
requests for spare parts to rebuild the 
water treatment infrastructure in Iraq. 
In Chicago, over 100 gathered for a pro- 
cession from the Federal Building to the 
Sun-Times and the Chicago Tribune, car- 
rying black coffins and white lanterns. 
What was most important was talking to 
people watching as the procession wove 


through the streets to tell them what the 
demonstration was about. . 

Anti-war activist 
Chicago 

• -f-' 

Despite all his words about raciaL 
unity and healing historical injustices, 
President Clinton turned his back on a 
chance to give Leonard Peltier executive 
clemency. On International Human 
Rights Day, thousands of people demon- 
strated for Peltier’s release, and during 
Clinton’s last days in office White House 
phone and fax lines were flooded with 
calls from ordinary people and human 
rights leaders alike. Appeals came from 
Coretta Scott King, the SCLC, Amnesty 
International, Rigoberta Menchu, 
Desmond Tutu and from Native nations 
and organizations throughout the coun- 
try. . 

It is not only that Leonard Peltier has 
been imprisoned for 25 years without 
ever getting a fair trial but that he has 
been denied a new trial on a technicality 
despite the fact that the judge admitted 
a strong doubt has been cast on the pros- 
ecution’s case. Even that judge supports 
clemency. 

Peltier’s conviction came out of what 
has been called the Pine Ridge Reign of 
Terror in which the FBI was deeply 
involved 25 years ago. The demonstra- 
tion by hundreds of FBI agents we 
recently witnessed, demanding that 
-Clinton not pardon Peltier, made me 
wonder what new kind of reign of terror 
may be ahead of us now. 

Human rights activist 
Illinois 

• 

MORE DUMPING 
BY JEB BUSH 

Remember that barge foil of Philadel- 
phia’s incinerator ash that has been sail- 
ing the oceans for the past 15 years 
because no country would accept its 
waste? It will finally come ashore. Hav- 
ing dumped African-American and other 
votes, and having dumped his brother on 
the U.S., Gov. Jeb Bush of Florida has 
said he is more than happy to let the ash 
be dumped on Broward County. 

Environmentalist 

Memphis 



The lurching economy is already hit- 
ting working women hard. Women in 
low-wage non-union jobs who have man- 
aged to balance work, transportation 
and child care on the head of a pin are 
finding their hours cut and the whole 
structure tumbling down. The cutbacks 
in auto have affected my neighbor, a sin- 
gle mother who works for a company 
that cleans industrial plants. Her com- 
pany lost some major contracts with 
auto companies and subsidies and she 
got a lot fewer hours between Thanks- 
giving and the end of the year. She 
works midnights ih a Coney Island 
restaurant to cover her bills, because 
she has school-age children who need 
her during the day. Needless to say, she 
is always short on sleep. 

Women’s lifoerationist 
A Detroit 


HOW DO WE GET 
TO SOCIALISM? 

I recently discovered your Website 
and have been avidly reading some of 
your articles. I know you consider the 
“socialist” countries as state-capitalist 
and I agree with that position. But what 
do you propose as a transition to social- 
ism? What is your program for socialist 
revolution and construction? Please 
send me a sample copy of N&L. I’d like 
to subscribe, so I can find out. 

New Reader 
Islip, New York - 
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For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $1 6 

□ Harry McShane and the 5cottish Roots of Marxist- 

Humanism by Peter Hudis ...^.......i.................. $3 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civi- 
lization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ li'jJ-i'Jl Kosova: Writings from News & Letters 

1998-1999 , ......$3.50 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff ........ $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya- ,..$2 

O 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History 
of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya.,.. ... .$1.25 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan .'. ~ $3 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes. $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees.Constitution 

33<t postage 


□ T 1^/11 Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees.. ..55$ postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection.. ,$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.) 

. . . $5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each ; 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University Microfilms 
International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, Ml 48106. N&L as well 
as other Marxist-Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $__ _for the literature checked. Please 

add $1 for each item for postage. Illinois residents add 7% sales 
tax. 

Name 


Address 



.n/oo 
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Later this year it will be possible for African Ameri- 
cans to have a sense of where their ancestors came 
from on the continent of Africa. This will be made pos- 
sible through the use of DNA profiles. 

Over the past few years, since £>NA testing began, 
innocent prisoners have been proved innocent through 
the use of DNA, and the guilty have found that the evi- 
dence against them can be overwhelming. 

In June 1998, all 50 states codified laws that autho- 
rized law enforcement in the state to operate criminal 
DNA databases, and to place their DNA profiles into 
the FBI’s national database. 

As with any new technology, abuses of the system 
should be considered. After genetic samples are taken, 
what happens to them, or the profiles garnered from 
them? In Pennsylvania the profiles are maintained for 
50 years and in Massachusetts they are maintained in 
perpetuity. In Illinois even a finding of innocence will 
not allow the expungement of DNA profiles. 

In DNA sampling of felons— regardless of the 
degree— not only the felons themselves are sampled, 
but so are their family members. In giving African 
Americans an opportunity to find their genetic roots in 
Africa, genetic scientists note genetic markers that are 
indicative of peoples in a specific area of the continent. 

It only stands to reason that the same genetic mark- 
ers that can track the roots of an ancestor hundreds of 
years back, can certainly track a brother, father, sister, 
son, daughter, or aunt in the next city, county, or state. 

With over two million people currently confined, and 
several million more on parole or probation, it does not 
take an actuary to figure out the numbers involved 
who— through the DNA profiling of felons— will also 
be profiled as well. ~ * 

In Britain, the country that first used DNA profiling 
to solve crimes, it is estimated that 30% of the male 
population may be eventually profiled. Additionally, 
law enforcement in Great Britain often requests vol- 
untary DNA sampling to help them solve crimes if a 
genetic sample is not profiled in their DNA database. 

- Other European nations have similar policies. 

Such actions on a national level violate the basic 
principles of privacy. They tend to criminalize the 
guilty and innocent alike, and offer still another aspect 
of control over the proletariat... for who will suffer from 
such profiles? The union members arrested for disor- 
derly conduct; the students who march against social 
•injustice; the person of color arrested because they 
drove in the wrong neighborhood and got lost... and 
how long will it be before a company, like with manda- 
tory drug and alcohol testing, requires each employee 
to submit to DNA profiling before they are hired? 

Experiments within the prison industrial complex 
always find a way to trickle down into mainstream 
society. Electronic monitoring, now used in some com- 
panies to track their employees— and their productivi- 
ty-first was used to track the movements of prisoners 
under intensive sanctions in the community. 

A widespread use of DNA profiling, despite some of 
its obvious advantages, if not monitored closely, 
becomes another controlling factor that others can use 
to further define the commodity value of not only pris- 
oners but workers in the community as well. 

In time, especially with advances being made in 

Rally for Mumia 

New York— In one of the largest actions in solidar- 
ity with Mumia Abu-Jamal to date, about 1,000 New 
Yorkers filled the Mother AME Zion Church in Harlem 
in December. They called for a new trial and freedom 
for Mumia, a Black political prisoner who has been 
condemned to death for allegedly killing a white cop in 
Philadelphia. The solidarity meeting was preceded by 
a march from the Upper West Side to Harlem. 

The diversity of the audience was noteworthy. 
Blacks and whites gathered together in equal num- 
bers, joined by many Latinos and Asians. The audience 
was young, middle-aged, and old; female and male. 

Organizers of the meeting stressed that protest 
alone will not lead to Mumia’s release; those who are 
committed to the struggle must know the facts, so that 
we can convince the not-yet-eommitted that he was 
framed and deserves a new trial. An educational video 
was played, in which Veronica Jones, whose testimony 
was instrumental in securing Mumia’s conviction, con- 
fessed that she had perjured herself. 

Another notable moment came when Leonard Wein- 
glass, Mumia’s attorney, announced that the U.S. 
Supreme Court had issued a stay, less than an hour 
before, halting the recount of the vote in Florida. This 
was the first of two crucial decisions in which the court, 
by a 5-4 majority, made George W. Bush the president- 
select. The Supreme Court’s action revealed to the pub- 
lic at large “what you and I have known for a long 
time”: the judicial system is not independent nor above 
politics. In Mumia’s case, the political connections of 
judges and political pressures have been operative all 
along, said Weinglass. Judge Sabo, who sentenced 
Mumia to death, is a former law enforcement official 
and remains a member of the Fraternal Order” of 
Police. —A. Anielewicz 
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ts of DNA profiling 

genetics, the commodity value of Workers may well be 
defined by such genetic profiling, whether it is known, 
or unknown. That profile might determine whether or 
not one is genetically capable of doing a job; whether 
one is a good insurance risk; or whether one might be 
prone to a criminal act, simply because they match the 
genetic markers of a person who was once arrested. 

Some might fee 1 that a necessary consequence of 
more viable means to. protect the public might dictate 
some compromises of basic freedoms; in so doing, they 
lull the public into a false sense of security that such 
compromises will not be abused. But if history teaches 
us nothing else, it should teach us that the voluntary 
forfeiture of any right at all, will soon lead to the man- 
dated forfeiture of all rights without distinction/Com- 
modities in a capitalist society have no rights. 

Wrongful conviction 

On Jan. 30, the U.S. Supreme Court agreed to hear 
Philip Workman’s appeals on Feb. 16, giving him a stay 
of execution. —Editor 

“When they execute me [it will not be] because of what 
the evidence shows, but because I’m not innocent 
enough.” Philip Workman, Oct. 3, 1999. 

Memphis, Tenn. — An important type of wrongful 
conviction occurs when a person guilty of one crime is 
convicted of a more serious offense. This is the situa- 
tion of Philip Ray Workman, scheduled to be executed 
in Tennessee. Despite the fact that the evidence indi- 
cates he did not kill Memphis Police Lt. Ronald Oliver, 



no court has granted him relief. 

Everyone agrees that on Aug. 5, 1981, Workman 
robbed, a Wendy’s restaurant in Memphis. When the 
police responded, there was a struggle between Oliver, 
Workman, and Officer Aubrey Stoddard, at the end of 
which Oliver was dead, Stoddard was wounded, and 
Workman had fled the scene. 

Workman had .45 caliber silver-tipped hollow-point 
ammunition. The police had .38 caliber ammunition. 
The state maintained that Workman deliberately shot 
Oliver, killing him with a gunshot to the chest. Work- 
man’s attorneys argued that Oliver was killed by 
friendly fire from an officer at the scene. 

Workman’s attorneys made no effort to investigate 
whether Workman had killed Oliver. Workman’s appel- 
late attorneys have demolished the state’s case against 
him. What the jury never knew is that when the .45 
caliber hollow-point bullets in Workman’s gun exit the 
body, they leave large exit wounds. The exit wound in 
Oliver’s body was smaller than the entrance wound. 
Two noted pathologists concluded that Oliver’s wound 
was far more consistent with the ammunition used in 
the police officers’ guns. 

Harold Davis is the only witness who testified to see- 
ing Workman shoot Oliver. In the fall of 1999, Davis 
admitted that his trial testimony was perjured. 

Last spring Workman’s lawyers learned that the 
Shelby County Medical Examiner had an X-ray of Oliv- 
er’s body, which they previously denied existed. The X- 
ray showed the bullet had not fragmented in Oliver’s 
body, which explained the small exit wound. This find- 
ing supports the argument that the bullet had not 
come from Workman’s gun. His lawyers 'asked for a 
hearing on this, but the appellate courts have refused. 

The daughter of Lt. Oliver requested clemency for 
Workman, stating that she believes her father was 
killed by friendly fire. Several of the jurors asked the 
governor to grant clemency. A prominent Tennessee 
victims’ rights advocate supports clemency, and Work- 
man’s clemency defense team is headed by a former 
D.A. from Shelby County. —Margaret V. 


Racial injustice 

Holly Springs, Miss.— We in the Black commu- 
nity have been trying to deal with the case of the drag- 
ging and beating of Willie Roy Foster by a white man, 
George Hunsucker, for some time. We think that the 
trial has pretty much come to an end. We were hoping 
for more, but we got about as much as we expected. 

The judge sentenced Hunsucker to five years, with 
two years suspended, for leaving the scene. Due to a 
hung jury, he was not convicted of aggravated assault. 
We expect his lawyer or the district attorney to appeal. 

Right now people are discouraged. We feel this is an 
example of a system that’s supposed to be a justice sys- 
tem, not bringing justice to a case where this man had 
clearly brutalized Mr. Foster and left him in the ditch 
to die. Had someone not found Mr. Foster, we wouldn’t 
be talking about aggravated assault. We’d be talking 
about murder. A person who does something like that 
should receive more than three years in jail. 

' I can only think of listening to Bush’s inaugural 
speech and how hypocritical it is. He talks about jus- 
tice, and he realizes that there are still places where 
people have perceptions that justice does not exist. 

Well, here’s a clear example of where justice does riot 
exist, where a man has been brutalized by another per- 
son, and the person who did it walked around free and 
now he’s received perhaps one of the lightest sentences 
that could be given for something of this nature. 

We of the Marshall County NAACP will be exploring 
our options to see how we can influence a more appro- 
priate sentence for the crime that was committed by 
Mr. Hunsucker. We’re not satisfied at all with what has 
been handed down by Judge Henry Lackey. Willie Roy 
Foster will never be the same. He has a lifetime sen- 
tence in his condition. 

—Kelvin Buck 
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(Continued from page 1) 
on her typewriter.” 

Dixon’s life as an activist dates back to his role as an 
African student opposed to British colonial rule and 
ideology. When he tried to return home after a visit to 
London, his passport was confiscated by the British 
Home Office. His case was fought out in the British 
Parliament before he was able to get his passport back 
and return home. 

Dixon always said he never had any political ambi- 
tions— he was never going to become a prime minister 
or whatever, he was going to be a journalist. But he 
was not only a journalist. One of his most exciting 
experiences was his visit to the liberated zones in Alge- 
ria during the liberation struggle of the 1950s. 

Among his close acquaintances were those 
who didn’t read his newspaper. They were work- 
ers, market women, ordinary people who were 
not able to read or write, but one would always 
read the minds of these people in his paper. 
Dixon spid that to be a good journalist one has to 
be good at listening to the ordinary people. 

Dixon : helped the market women organize them- 
selves, he gave advice and help to women gardeners, 
worker activists, students and youth. He offered them 
an exchange of ideas. When the Organization of Revo- 
lutionary Students, a clandestine group, ran into 
printing difficulties, he put the office of The Nation at 
its disposal. - ' 

If it were not for his stubbornriess to stick to princi- 
ples, much of the history of the Gambia Press Union 
(GPU) would never have been written. Dixon sacrificed 
a lot of time and energy to make the GPU not only a 
recognized union but also an instrument to further the 
interests of journalists. The GPU will come to miss 
.him. 

Dixon deposited his archives at the National 
Library, and there is no better place to learn and write 
about the political history of the country. The political 
history of The Gambia will be incomplete without 
Dixon and The Nation. > 

It was not accidental that two great people like Raya 
and Dixon knew each other. Pa Dixon will be missed by 
many, but he has contributed a great deal in creating 
the grounds for continuity— a very important factor in 
his political life. Join us in mourning the death of this 
great man. 

— Ba Karang, The Gambia 


Support Damian Williams! 


Los Angeles— Damian (Football) Williams is the 
young man who was convicted in the Reginald Denny 
beating case during the 1992 Los Angeles Rebellion. 
Damian served five years in prison and ever since his 
release on parole, the 77th Street police station, an 
even more notorious part of the LAPD than the infa- 
mous Rampart Division, has been after him to try and 
put him back in prison. They have stopped and 
harassed him on many different occasions. 

On July 19, 2000 Damian went to the 77th Street 
station to clear his name because he heard he was 
accused of a crime. When he got there he was arrested 
and accused of “shooting Grover Tenner in the back 
during a drug deal gone bad.” 

Later in August, a Tyron Killingsworth was arrested 
and accused of being the shooter and Damian was then 
accused of conspiring with him to rob Tenner. Now 


Damian is charged with first degree murder as an 
accomplice to Killingsworth while in the process of a 
robbery. If convicted, he would face the death penalty. 

We are in need of your assistance in defending Dami- 
an. He is not guilty of this crime, and was only visiting 
the sister of the deceased, a childhood friend. He did 
not rob or kill anyone'. It is part of the continuing 
harassment of the LAPD 77th Street police station. 

The costs are high, so please help us to fight for jus- 
tice for Damian Williams. We need to be able to make 
the strongest possible case for Damian’s freedom. 
Pleas* send your donations to Faith Christian Fellow- 
ship, 400 E. Palmer Ave., Compton, CA 90220. Make 
your tax-deductible check payable to “Faith Christian 
Fellowship.” Our heartfelt thanks. 

—Pastor Payne Le Vias, Judy Tanzawa, 
Georgiana Williams 
Committee to Defend Damian Williams 
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The new Mexican administration of Vicente Fox has 
used its first two months in power to claim that Mexi- 
co is experiencing a “nueva apertura,” a new opening, 
after 71 years of single party rule. Jorge Castaneda, 
the new foreign minister culled from the ranks of left- 
ist academicians, wants his country to open up to the 
UN and take a more active international role. Felipe de 
Jesus Preciado, commissioner of immigration, wants to 
open the doors to foreign observers, especially those 
who engage in, as he calls it, “guerrilla tourism” in Chi- 
apas. Carlos Maria Abascal, secretary of labor, speaks 
of a “new labor culture” in which “class struggle has 
ended,” to be replaced by dialogue when “conflicts of 
interest” arise. 

But in a recent 
talk given to a group 
of industrialists Fox 
tried to encourage 
their interest in 
peace by saying once 
it’s achieved they will 
have won themselves 
a new land, full of 
natural resources 
and cheap labor, 
where thay can place 
new maquiladora 
plants. On Jan. 13, 
on his weekly radio 
show, he went so far 
as to claim with 
regard to the Zap- 
atistas (EZLN), 
whose 1994 rebellion 
in Chiapas shook 
Mexico to its foundations, that he will “steal subco- 
mandante Marcos’ voice” when he fulfills the EZLN’s 
three conditions for resuming a dialogue. These 
include release of EZLN prisoners, troop pullback from 
seven specific camps, and a constitutional amendment 
on indigenous rights and culture. Four days later he 
travelled to Chiapas, providing his country with an 
amazing spectacle. 

The night before his arrival 400 soldiers destroyed 
and abandoned the “Roberto Barrios” army encamp- 
ment. That brought to four the number of bases evacu- 
ated in the past three weeks, leaving three more to 
meet the EZLN demand. By the end of his stay, Fox 
pledged the others will soon be vacated also. 

No less incredible was the nationally televised 
interview Fox initiated on his first day in Chiapas with 
Maria Nunez Ruiz, an indigenous Tzeltal woman who 
berated the army and demanded they exit their com- 
munities “because they’ve only come here to make us 
suffer all the more. Before we didn’t know what a sol- 
dier was, what prostitution was. Now, thanks to them, 
we have that experience.” Fox answered by saying his 
government has a debt to pay the marginalized and 


needs to “replace the soldiers with jobs.” So far he has 
also released some of the Zapatista political prisoners 
and sent the 1996 San Andres accords to Congress for 
debate and, supposedly, passage. 

It’s easy to expose what the Mexican press has called 
the “zig-zagging” in this former Coca-Cola executive’s 
sincerity. One day in January, for example, he insisted 
the EZLN must lay down its arms in order for a dia- 
logue to resume, a favorite line of the former Zedillo 
administration. The following day his spokeswoman 
struggled to explain that he merely meant this as an 
“invitation” to do so. He has also refused to recognize 
the existence of the fascistic paramilitaiy groups that 

work in tandem with 
the army. 

Fox’s “vision” for 
Chiapas’s future is 
the total opposite of 
the autonomous con- 
trol spelled out in 
the San Andres 
accords. Not by coin- 
cidence, President 
George W. Bush’s 
first foreign trip will 
be a Feb. 16 meeting 
with Fox in San 
Cristobal. But it 
should not obscure 
the fact that we are 
indeed witnessing 
an opening, an 
opportunity for new 
mobilization on the 
part of campesinos, 

workers, and solidarity activists. 

The Zapatistas plan to take advantage of this by 
marching to Mexico City Feb. 25 to present their case 
to Congress. This is an event we must support in all 
ways possible, for it will reveal much about where this 
movement is at in one very crucial respect: its rela- 
tionship to the urban working class. 

Whether Fox will be able to use the Zapatistas to 
further his own image as a populist reformer, or 
whether the Zapatistas will be able to use Fox, revolves 
around whether workers see the need for a coalescence 
with the indigenous/campesino struggle. 

The seven years since the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) has been in effect have pro- 
duced levels of poverty, both rural and urban, not seen 
since before the 1910 Revolution. Capital has thus 
done its part to foster the needed coalescence. 

Whether revolutionaries can now deepen their cri- 
tique of capital to the point Marx did where he 
revealed the “new passions and new forces” that alone 
can reconstruct society on a new human foundation is 
what must be worked out. This is what our solidarity 
with the “other Mexico” must reach for. 


Mexico’s ‘opening’-to what? 


The current political situation in Ukraine 


Kiev, Ukraine— The current political situation in 
Ukraine is characterized by sharp fighting between 
two bourgeois clans: that of President Leonid Kuchma 
and oligarchical Ukrainian monopolists (Alexander 
Volkov, Grigoriy Surkis, Viktor Pinchuk and so on) vs. 
Prime Minister Viktor Yuschenko, who represents the 
interests of American monopolies and their satellites— 
the IMF/WTO and NATO. It is very important to pre- 
sent for workers and youth a Marxist analysis of these 
events. 

The victory of bourgeois President Leonid Kuchma 
in the elections of November 1999 clearly demonstrat- 
ed the weakness of the so-called left camp in Ukraine. 
Post-Stalinist presidential candidate Petro Simonenko 
(of the Communist Party of Ukraine, CPU) was unable 
to unite wide masses of workers and youth in the 
struggle against the capitalist system. Ukrainian 
workers correctly don’t believe Simonenko’s slogan 
that the Soviet Union was a socialist society. Memories 
of the gulag, the KGB, Stalinist repressions and the 
non-effective bureaucratic pseudo-planned economy 
under the old regime is too fresh in their minds. 

Various kinds of Social-Democrats— such as Alexan- 
der Moroz (Socialist Party of Ukraine, SPU) and Vasyl 
Onopenko (Ukrainian Social-Democratic Party, USDP) 
as well as leaders of the radical populists like Nataliya 
Vitrenko (Progressive Socialist Party of Ukraine, 
PSPU)— also weren’t supported by the Ukrainian peo- 
ple. As a result of this defeat we encountered the full 
disintegration and stagnation of the traditional “left” 
parties. 

DIVISIONS IN RULING CLASS 

The privatization policy pushed by President Kuch- 
ma has been profitable first of all for Russian monopo- 
lies. The largest Ukrainian industrial enterprises were 
owned by Russian monopolies. Western investors 
weren’t permitted to participate in privatization auc- 
tions. This has also proved profitable for Ukrainian oli- 
garchic bourgeois groups. 

These groups made billions in the oil, gas and trans- 
portation sectors. In this way Russian and Ukrainian 
monopolies became business allies. 

Naturally, Western transnational corporations 
weren’t satisfied with this situation. So they succeeded 
in getting their man— Viktor Yuschenko— to become 


prime minister. It was the IMF’s condition for paying 
off the latest debt for Ukraine. However, President 
Kuchma still governs such key ministries as defense, 
police, and the secret service (formerly run by the 
KGB). 

Yuschenko, now the prime minister, is seen by 
many as the main candidate for the next president. 
Local oligarchs and the administration of President 
Kuchma have their own candidate— Viktor Medved- 
chuk, vice-speaker of Verkhovna Rada, the Ukrainian 
parliament. 

Yuschenko’s clan began their attacks on Kuchma by 
accusing him of being involved in the disappearance of 
Georgiy Gongadze, a famous Internet journalist. They 
then entered into unexpected agreements with the 
SPU (led by Moroz), CPU (led by Simonenko), and 
Ukrainian ultra-fascists from UNA-UNSO (whose 
leader is Andriy Schkil) and Schit Batkivschiny 
(Shield of Motherland Party, led by D. Korchinskiy). 

The reformists behind Yuschenko have refused to 
conduct a class analysis of this political camp. They 
think their main task is to overthrow Kuchma. In this 
way the reformists have refused to organize a workers’ 
alternative. 

DUALITIES IN THE LEFT 

The leaders of the SPU and CPU do not permit 
members of their parties to use red flags and banners 
in protest actions. The SPU participates in such 
actions under the official Ukrainian bourgeois blue- 
yellow flags. Another reformist party— the PSPU, led 
by Vitrenko and Volodymyr Marchenko— oppose the 
CPU and SPU and refuse to join in any actions which 
they are part of, including work with the masses. 

Our organization, Ukrainian Workers Group, is the 
only revolutionary communist group which offers the 
masses a proletarian alternative. We take part in mass 
meetings and demonstrations with our own materials 
and banners. We offer to sharply oppose both bourgeois 
clans and develop our own proletarian program. Our 
leaflets also include material about Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s heritage, her theory of the nature of the former 
Soviet Union and the theory of Marxist humanism. We 
also include information about News and Letters Com- 
mittees, which stands on clear Marxist positions. 

— Vadym Yevtushok 
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Chicago toxic racism 

Editor’s note: Below we conclude an interview which 
began in the December 2000 N&L. 

Chicago — On Oct. 31 an 11 -acre site in our neigh- 
borhood was rezoned for industry. They want to put a 
plastics factory next to our homes. We proposed 
MRC/Prima Plastics build their factory either at 
Pulaski and 35th which is an industrial site, or at the 
Pilsen Industrial Park where there are no houses near- 
by. Alderman Munoz said, “no,” flat out without looking 
into it. 

Alderman Munoz would still have the 75 jobs in his 
ward that he wants if the factory is built at these other 
locations, but he looks at it as a done deal. It’s easy; he 
has a buyer and the support from the city. Now he can 
say, “re-elect me, I got you jobs.” But the people see this 
as racism because we need libraries, parks, and recre- 
ational facilities for our children and they’re trying to 
build a factory. 

MRC/Prima’s 75 jobs, at just above minimum wage, 
aren’t going to help the underemployment problem in 
our community. A library or park or recreation center 
would serve a lot more people. We actually have a plan 
for the 11-acre site to be turned into a park. 

What they’re doing is a clear violation of our civil 
rights. We rank as the third most contaminated area in 
the Chicago metropolitan area’s 90 communities. We 
received a grant three years in a row from the EPA to 
get rid of the contamination. We have a city waste 
management transfer area here a few feet away from 
houses. It receives 1,500 tons of garbage a day. We 
have the Crawford coal burning electric station here 
which releases 18 million pounds of sulfur dioxide into 
our community every year. 

Ninety-five percent of the people here are of Mexi- 
can-American descent. They are robbing us of develop- 
ing our minds and our children’s. They’re going to ben- 
efit from our hard labor and our talent. We are 
enraged! There are explosions and fires time after time 
in plastics factories. A couple of months ago in Rich- 
mond, Cal., at the most advanced plastics factory, an 
explosion and fire killed one person, injured 200 and 12 
schools were shut down. We don’t want the same for 
our community. 

-Alma-Iris Montes, Little Village 
Environmental Justice Organization 


Depleted uranium 

Western Europe is in an uproar over the mounting 
death toll from “Balkan syndrome.” Fifteen soldiers 
who served as peacekeepers in Kosova and Bosnia— 
where more than 40,000 rounds of U.S. munitions con- 
taining depleted uranium were fired— have died of 
leukemia, and thousands more suffer from a variety of 
disorders similar to the Gulf War syndrome. 

The U.S. and Britain shot down their NATO allies’ 
demands for a moratorium on use of the radioactive 
ammunition. They proclaimed that depleted uranium 
never hurt anyone— aside from those who were blown 
to bits or burned alive inside tanks and buildings 
whose walls were vaporized by uranium-tipped shells. 

Experts were trotted out to “prove” that it was “bio- 
logically impossible” for depleted uranium to cause 
leukemia. This claim went up in smoke when a UN 
study found eight of 11 sites tested in Kosova to be 
“considerably contaminated,” and emitting beta radia- 
tion. Unlike the alpha radiation given off by uranium 
238— the only radioactive substance the experts 
assumed was in the munitions— beta particles can pen- 
etrate bones, causing leukemia. 

The UN study— which was delayed 18 months by 
NATO non-cooperation and whose fall results will not 
be known until March— also found traces of uranium 
236, which is far more hazardous than U-238. Soon the 
Pentagon was forced to admit that plutonium, which 
can kill even in minute amounts, and other highly dan- 
gerous elements were found in the supposedly deplet- 
ed uranium. The Pentagon knew this a year ago and 
never warned its allies, or the public, until now! 

So great is the public outrage that after the NATO 
cover-up several European countries embarked on 
their own studies of the sweeping health problems of 
their former peacekeepers, and the European Parlia- 
ment called for a halt in the use of depleted uranium 
munitions. Britain even had to reverse its refusal to 
screen its soldiers for medical problems. 

Still, what about the effects on people who live in the 
bombed areas of Bosnia and other countries? A UN 
study last May concluded that Kosova groundwater 
may be so contaminated as to be unfit for drinking. 
Children and adults have unwittingly collected bits of 
radioactive shells, and dairy cows graze in contaminat- 
ed areas. 

And what about Iraq, where radioactive debris from 
the 1991 Gulf War still contaminates the land and 
water? Doctors there report a massive increase in 
leukemia, which they attribute to depleted uranium. 
The U.S.-led embargo denies Iraq the medicine to treat 
the illness. Also, U-236 has been found in the urine and 
bone tissue of some Gulf War veterans. And just as the 
military tried to deny there even is a Gulf War syn- 
drome, there is not one word, much less a study, of 
what is happening to workers who produce, pack and 
load these shells. 

Capitalism’s anti-human nature is revealed even in 
its technological advances, creating weapons that keep 
killing a decade after the shooting stops. 

—Franklin Dmitryev 
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Far Right enters White House with ‘President select’ Bush 



This is what Bush saw on the way to his swearing-in, Jan. 20. 


(Continued from page 1) 

higher rates than others, shutting them out of higher 
education. 

• Under Tommy Thompson, the “Health and 
Human Services” Department will be anything but. As 
governor, Thompson cut welfare rolls in Wisconsin 
from 100,000 families to 7,700. The average annual 
income of those thrown off is 40% below the poverty 
level for a family of three. Forty-seven percent can’t 
pay their utilities, 37% can’t pay for housing, and 32% 
can’t pay for all the food their families need. It is not 
only women with the most problems who are the last 
on the rolls; the 
ones with the 
most difficul- 
ties— poor health, 
abuse, language 
problems, mental 
illness— were also 
the first to be 
thrown off for vio- 
lating stricter 
rules. These 
women are home- 
less, living in 
poverty with rela- 
tives or friends, 
depending on 
handouts, in jail, 
or dead. Thomp- 
son, anti-abortion 
to the extreme, 
promises to 
review RU-486, 
one of the most tested drugs in history, supposedly for 
safety, but in actuality to ban it. 

• On the environmental front, Bush’s secretary of 
interior, Gale Norton, is a registered lobbyist for a com- 
pany being sued for numerous toxic waste violations. 
Her free-market approach as Colorado’s attorney gen- 
eral resulted in the 1992 Summitville mine disaster, 
killing the Alamosa River. Bush’s pick for the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, New Jersey Gov. Christine 
Todd Whitman, was targeted by that state’s Legislative 
Black and Latino Caucus for environmental racism. 
The new secretary of energy, Spencer Abraham, one of 
the strongest supporters of the dumping of high-level 
nuclear waste in Nevada’s Yucca Mountain, fronts for 
an energy policy based entirely on promoting produc- 
tion of nuclear power, coal, natural gas and, above all, 
oil, including the opening of Alaska’s fragile Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge to drilling. 

• Most ominous of all is Bush’s choice of John 
Ashcroft for attorney general. The facts of Ashcroft’s 

Palestinian diaspora 

“The Longing: A Play Based on Palestinian 
Oral Histories.” Written and directed by Robert 
Hostetter. Music by Majed Abu-Ajamieh. 

Chicago— "The Longing,” a dramatic adaptation of 
Palestinian oral histories, debuted here last Fall. The 
play arose out of two years of work by its writer and 
director Robert Hostetter and an ensemble of Ameri- 
can youth. Hostetter originated the project with two 
weeks of interviewing 25 Palestinians who lived 
through the “Nakbah” (catastrophe) of 1948. 

After a year of working on these transcripts he took 
a group of students to Israel and to Palestinian areas 
as part of a class on “conflict transformation in the 
Middle East.” Some actors had developed close friend- 
ships with the people they played. Others said that the 
work had given them a better grasp of the complexities 
of rebuilding community after years of distrust. 

The prologue reminds the audience that Palestini- 
ans too experienced a holocaust, and to admit this is 
not to deny the importance of the Jewish holocaust. 

In the first part. The Catastrophe, scenes from 1948 
are reenacted, focusing also on the role of right-wing 
Jewish terrorist groups who sought to destroy the pos- 
sibility of Arab-Jewish coexistence. The massacre of 
Deir Yassin is retold in the words of several who saw it. 
This part served as a reminder of why so many Pales- 
tinians fled in the wake of the 1948 war. 

Part Two shifts to the occupation of West Bank and 
Gaza after the 1967 war. The stories include accounts 
by Israelis who refused to become occupiers. Other sto- 
ries are told in harrowing detail of many young Pales- 
tinians becoming activists and facing police brutality. 
We are also told the stories of many Palestinians hold- 
ing on to a key to their old homes, visiting their old 
quarters in Jerusalem or Haifa now occupied by occu- 
pants oblivious to history. 

Part Three moves to the 1990s and the hopes rekin- 
dled for a real peace between Israelis and Palestinians. 
Here again some of the stories focused on the way 
Israelis and Palestinians fought alongside each other 
against those bent on destroying any chance of coexis- 
tence. 

At this tragic moment when solidarity to reach gen- 
uine peace between Israelis and Palestinians is being 
overshadowed by preparations for war in the Middle 
East, “The Longing” is a beacon of hope with vivid and 
palpable representations of the human side of the con- 
flict. Anyone interested in arranging a performance of 
“The Longing” in their city should contact Robert 
Hostetter at the Communication Arts Department, 
where he is chairman, at North Park College in Chica- 
go. —Cyrus Noveen 


racist acts are now widely known: He used the race 
card to slander Black justice Ronnie White who had 
been nominated to a federal judgeship in 1999, tagging 
him “pro-criminal”; he spoke at and praised racist and 
sexist Bob Jones University; he honored the clearly 
racist Southern Partisan magazine, stating that those 
who fought to maintain slavery were “Southern patri- 
ots”; he twice vetoed measures passed overwhelmingly 
by the Missouri legislature that would have made it 
possible for volunteer deputy registrars from nonparti- 
san organizations to engage in voter registration in the 
50% Black city of St. Louis— a policy already allowed in 

the rest of the 

mainly white 
and Republican 
St. Louis County. 

Further, 
Ashcroft helped 
scuttle the nomi- 
nation of James 
Hormel as 
ambassador to 
Luxembourg 
strictly because 
Hormel is openly 
gay. He 

expressed his 
hostility to 
women’s right to 
control our own 
bodies when he 
sponsored legis- 
lation so dracon- 
ian that it crimi- 
nalized abortion 

even if a woman was made pregnant by rape or incest, 
and signed legislation stating life begins at conception. 

MILITARISM'S LINK TO REPRESSION 

The triumvirate of Donald Rumsfeld as secretary of 
defense, Condoleezza Rice as national security advisor, 
and Colin Powell as secretary of state reveals Bush’s 
plans to drastically increase funds to the military, 
develop the astronomically expensive and completely 
unrealistic “Star Wars” missile defense system, and 
extend the U.S.’s imperial reach at the expense of 
social programs in the U.S. 

Bush’s $1.6 trillion tax cut for the rich and his pricey 
plans for the military come at the very moment when 
unemployment is rising and plants and businesses are 
failing. Even his treasury secretary, Paul O’Neill, has 
said that the tax cut would do nothing to reverse the 
slowing U.S. economy. 

Signs of a slowdown— or worse— are omnipresent. 
From semiconductors to sales of new single-family 
homes to retail sales, December showed the worst 
growth since 1987. One of the most serious indicators 
of a slowdown and coming recession is that of job cre- 
ation. The growth of private jobs in the fourth quarter 
was the slowest since 1992. 

The loss of jobs cuts across all businesses from dot- 
com companies to service and heavy industries. Even 
computers aren’t selling and Gateway is eliminating 
2,400 jobs. In sales Montgomery Ward eliminated more 
than 37,800 jobs, Sears laid off an additional 2,400 and 
smaller retailers are following suit across the country. 

The hardest hit segment of the economy is manufac- 
turing, with 62,000 jobs lost in December alone, with 
announced plans for another 134,000 layoffs to come. 
Both DaimlerChrysler and General Motors plan to cut 
car production by about 25% the first quarter of the 
year and layoffs and shut-downs in auto have already 


started. Those who do find work, find it at significant- 
ly lower pay and little or no benefits. 

In boom times, the U.S. economy is able to absorb 
the $1 billion more a day it spends abroad than it sells, 
the largest trade deficit relative to the overall economy 
in decades. But now, with recession looming, even 
economists like Robert J. Gordon at Northwestern Uni- 
versity are saying “Stagflation. I think it can, and may, 
come back.” He predicts that as soon as negative 
returns begin to surface, investors will put their money 
someplace other than the U.S. The effects could be 
enormous, weakening the dollar and affecting other 
economies as well. A tax break for the wealthy will 
affect this situation not at all. 

Bill Clinton’s chairman of the White House Council 
of Economic Advisers made one final rosy report, con- 
cluding: “We don’t think we’re going into recession.” 
Whether or not Clinton can take responsibility for a 
booming ‘90s economy, hinted in the report, it’s unde- 
niable mat his administration destroyed welfare and 
the safety net many need now and a great many more 
may well need in the near future. Clinton’s adminis- 
tration also gave the green light to Tommy Thompson 
to savage poor women and children in Wisconsin. Fur- 
thermore under Clinton’s watch the prison population 
hit two million— a 74% increase over 1990. 

CLINTON'S DAMAGE 

Many Blacks were amazed by an editorial by Clinton 
in The New York Times on “Erasing America’s Color 
Line.” He called for passing a federal law to ban racial 
profiling, rethinking mandatory sentences for non-vio- 
lent offenders, reducing “the disparity between crack 
and powder-cocaine sentences,” and giving back the 
right to vote to ex-felons. 

An angry Jesse Jackson responded, “These gaps 
existed in 1992. He had eight years to work on them,” 
and the director of the Washington office of the ACLU, 
Laura Murphy, asked the obvious: “Why didn’t he do 
more on these things during his own administration?” 

The gaps that Clinton left and the reactionary doors 
he opened, or simply refused to close, make it that 
much easier for Bush and company to walk through 
them and wreak human havoc. Abroad, they include 
the inhuman sanctions against Iraq which have caused 
the deaths of over half a million children. At home they 
include the dismantling of welfare leading to increased 
hunger and homelessness, as well as his refusal to 
really end the discrimination against gays and les- 
bians in the military. Everything that Bush has done 
shows him determined to not only walk through those 
doors, but turn this country to the extreme Right with 
a vengeance. 

What election 2000 has done is reveal that democra- 
cy in the U.S. is a sham and that Republicans and 
Democrats alike will trample it if that’s what they 
think it takes to hold onto their power. 

The opposite to all that are those forces and Reason 
determined to transform the world into a truly human 
one— youth, environmentalists, gays and lesbians, 
workers, women, and most of all the Black masses in 
this country. The leaders fear them so completely that 
Gore would concede the election with “good grace,” that 
not one Democratic senator could be found to sign a 
complaint contesting the election, and that all of 
Bush’s cabinet choices were approved without a hitch. 

Of course the pusillanimous actions of Democrats 
will not halt the movement for a human world, it will 
only mean that we need to look to ourselves. Ultimate- 
ly, it will be the new passions and forces arising from 
below who will determine the future of humanity. 


The idea of freedom in Black history 


(Continued from page 5) 

was by some at one time, that the Million Man March 
of 1995, with its spirit of self-reliance and rehabilita- 
tion through moral virtue, could be a continuation of 
the negativity and reach for a different future signified 
by the 1992 Los Angeles rebellion. 

TOWARDS A RESTATEMENT OF ACOT 

From the start, Dunayevskaya saw that it was 
imperative that each of us “(1).. .internalize American 
Civilization on Trial so that we can, at a moment’s 
notice, make a comprehensive presentation of these 
views to outside groups and individuals; (2) it is equal- 
ly important that we do not consider this pamphlet as 
a ‘finished work,’ but that we constantly expand it, 
reinterpret it, and bring it up to date.” 

This meant, as she put it in her 1983 Introduction to 
ACOT, that we cannot leave the present retrogression 
to the “factual stage alone” (p. i) including the new 
youth revolts that erupted then in Florida. Rather she 
pointed to the need for theory meeting those new voic- 
es to be “developed to the point of philosophy— a phi- 
losophy of world revolution.” (p. iii) “The absolute chal- 
lenge to our age,” she wrote, “is the concretization of 
Marx’s concept of ‘revolution in permanence.’” (p. v) 

In other words, the way Dunayevskaya felt ACOT 
needed to be re-created was not merely by bringing in 
new objective facts about the Black condition and the 
new revolts it engendered. Rather, the reality of our 
times demanded going into Marxist-Humanism itself 
as a re-creation of Marx’s concept of revolution in per- 
manence. What this means to me is that not only 
should we hold fast to great strides in the idea of free- 


dom through moments of coalescence. Rather, we need 
to go further and realize that Dunayevskaya consid- 
ered a projection of Marx’s dialectic of self-development 
as itself a dimension that can facilitate the needed coa- 
lescence of revolutionary forces. 

To make the underlying philosophy the active unify- 
ing agent is not an easy task, but it is a task we cannot 
shrink from because its soul is the revolution itself. 

This came up recently when a group of us in the Bay 
Area went through Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind. A 
restatement of para. 575 (the syllogism Logic- 
Nature— Mind) might say: once Marxist-Humanism 
recognized all these movements from practice— like the 
Civil Rights Movement, the ghetto rebellions from the 
‘60s to the ‘90s, the struggle for a new kind of labor, 
etc.; once it recognized these movements as moments 
of the power of the idea to shape reality, Mind has to 
asseitt itself out of this implicit Idea which is 
what Hegel calls Nature. 

In para. 576 (the syllogism Nature— Mind— Logic) 
Mind itself presupposes Nature and “philosophy 
appears as a subjective cognition of which liberty is the 
aim and is itself the way to produce it.” Here, through 
the movement from theory, each Particular movement 
articulates its Universal, which is the Universal of all 
movements, freedom. 

In the final syllogism, para. 577, the act of creation 
of ourselves as human beings is no longer separated 
from our comprehension of ourselves through the rec- 
ollection of our history and the recognition of the power 
of dialectics practiced every day and in every aspect of 
our lives. This Dunayevskaya called the new society 
and Marx “revolution in permanence.” It is the task for 
our organization and for the revolution. 
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Nationwide protests against Bush 


Washington, D.C. — Forty thousand or more pro- 
testers came here on Jan. 20 to rain on George W: 
Bush’s inauguration. About two hundred of us came 
on four buses from Chicago, and at a rest stop we ran 
into an equal number of. NAACP-organized women 
from Detroit. 

There were a number of separate demos in D.C., 
called on short, notice by various groups, and with a 
great element of 
spontaneity in 
the turnout by 
people from all 
walks of life: 
working people, 
women and 
youth, gays and 
lesbians. Ten 
thousand Black 
marchers turned 
out at the 
Supreme Court. 

Security was 
heavy and at 
times harassing. 

When many of 
the demonstra- 
tors began t<j» 
converge on Pennsylvania Avenue along the parade 
route, it clearly worried the Bush camp enough to 
delay the start for hours. 

A lone military band was drowned out by cries of 
“Shame!” Then came hours of empty street. The 
parade spectacle was essentially buried Beneath our 
utter contempt. Bush was vilified when he sped by as 
“the president-select,” “a coup leader,” “the Thief,” 
“the Texecutioner” and “the second president of the 
Confederate States of America,” among other choice 
descriptions. One man pointed across the street to the 
National Archives and said, “That’s where they keep 
the original copy of the Constitution that they’re tear- 
ing up today.” 

The ascension of Bush to the White House raises 
very fundamental questions about American society, 
not all of them finding voice at the anti-inaugural 
demos. As the struggles against capitalist globaliza- 
tion and the criminal injustice system struggle to coa- 
lesce they will be facing an even more reactionary 
landscape. 

— Gerard Emmett 

• 

San Francisco, Cal.— The ubiquitous “Hail to 
the Thief” signs among the 15,000 gathered here on 
Jan. 20 to protest Bush’s inauguration had hand-writ- 
ten variants. Many wanted to compose their own signs 
since they felt their voice was silenced in the electoral 
spectacle. “Jail to the Thief,” “Heil to the Thief’ and 
“Hail the High Executioner” reflected people’s creativ- 
ity during the spontaneous massive outpouring 


against the results of this year’s election. 

Another sign, “Down with the Supreme Coup,” 
referred to the Supreme Court’s decision to stop count- 
ing votes in Florida, which thus appointed Bush the 
winner. Clearly, Bush’s electoral “victory,” labeled more 
appropriately “coup” or “coronation” (“King George II 
is not my King”), has mobilized a tremendous opposi- 
tion. Every issue was raised: the racist death penalty, 

the case of 
Mumia Abu- 
Jamal, threats to 
women’s right to 
choose, the ongo- 
ing incarceration 
of youth, envi- 
ronmental jus- 
•tice, the environ- 
mental disaster 
threatened by 
more oil explo- 
ration, queer lib- 
eration and 

many more. 

Not since 

Nixon’s inaugu- 
ration, during 
the height of the 
opposition to the war in Vietnam, has there been such 
a massive demonstration against the inauguration of a 
president. People came from all over California, from 
Colorado and from other western states to show it is a 
lie that the West solidly supports Bush. 

One Black woman expressed a hope that with so 
many people so vocally opposed to him, Bush will not 
be able to railroad through his conservative agenda. 
Clearly it is a fear of what he might be able to do that 
motivated tens of thousands to come out to protest- 
against him. In the midst of California’s energy crisis, 
for example, Bush, representing the interests of the oil 
companies eager to cash in on the windfall, is expected 
to turn a deaf ear even to the businesses that gave mil- 
lions to his campaign, such as those in Silicon Valley. 

At the same time, in Oakland about 200 community 
activists and outraged local residents wore black arm- 
bands at a rally in front of the Federal Building. All 
ages and ethnicities were represented. 

There was another demonstration in Sacramento of 
over 300. A demonstrator said that Bush’s “victory” 
might have a silver, lining: that it did mobilize a huge 
opposition against him and his ideas. The bitter elec- 
tion drove home the point that America is not a democ- 
racy. There is a hope, that capitalist ideology itself can 
become challenged as people ask what kind of democ- 
racy do we need to create. It’s not just a matter of vot- 
ing standards in Florida, or getting rid of the anti- 
democratic Electoral College. 

— Urszula Wislanka and David Mizuno’Oto 
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Marchers in the San Francisco counter-inaugural protest. 


Disability activists fight for access 


Memphis, Tenn.— On Jan. 15, Martin Luther King 
Jr. Day, members of the Memphis activist group 
ADAPT, voiced their protests against the inaccessibili- 
ty of the Blockbuster Video store on 1556 Union Ave. 
Powerful chants of “Access is a civil right” rang out in 
unity. ADAPT stands for American Disabled for Atten- 
dant Programs Today. The diverse group consists of 
people who passionately fight for the rights and equal- 
ity of persons with disabilities. 

After local patrons complained about the inadequa- 
cy of an existing ramp, the owners responded apathet- 
ically. Unsatisfied members of ADAPT took the matter 
into their own hands and proved direct action works. 
They successfully closed down the store for several 
exciting hours. 

Deborah Cunningham the director of the Memphis 
Center for Independent Living was part, of the group 
that blocked the entry with wheelchairs. She held a 
poster featuring the artwork of fellow protester, Sher 


Stewart. The drawing was of Martin Luther King Jr. 
saying “My dream is blocked by Blockbuster.” The Civil 
Rights Movement and the Disability Rights Movement 
are parallel in their struggle for equality. Martin 
Luther King III said, “Our destinies are tied together” 
at ADAPT’s “March for Justice” last October. 

ADAPT blocked the entrance of Blockbuster from 
noon until around 3 p.m. when the district manager 
drove in from the suburbs. He unenthusiastically 
passed out a paper to the protesters promising to have 
the problem fixed in a week. 

“The Americans with Disabilities Act has been 
passed but the problem is there is no implementation,” 
said Sher Stewart. Many Memphis businesses have 
not yet complied with the Americans with Disabilities 
Act which was enacted over a decade ago. The Mem- 
phis Chapter of ADAPT meets 6 p.m. the first Monday 
of every month at the Memphis Center for Independent 
Living located at 163 N. Angeles (901-726-6406). 

—Ida B. Risin 


Aftermath of Kfan ratty in Skokie 


Chicago —Approximately 25 members of two Ku 
Klux Klan groups from Wisconsin and Indiana rallied 
on the steps of the Cook County Courthouse in the 
suburb of Skokie on Dec. 16. Skokie, a predominantly 
Jewish city, was the site of a legal battle over the 
attempt of a neo-Nazi group to hold a provocative 
march there in 1978. 

More recently, the city was the site of the murder of 
Black resident Ricky Byrdsong by Benjamin Smith, a 
violent racist and follower of the fascistic World 
Church of the Creator, who carried out a series of fatal 
shootings of minority members in July of 1999. 

' The Klan members were confronted by 450 counter- 
demonstrators, 100 of whom were close enough to pelt 
the racists with snow and ice and drown out the sound 
of their message with chants. 

The large number of heavily armed police present 
directed most of their efforts towards making it 
extremely difficult to reach the court house. They then 
harassed the counter-demonstrators who made it 
through their check points. 


While the protest was successful in physically con- 
fronting the Klan, it was unable to prevent an act of 
violence directly inspired by their racist message. As 
counter-demonstrators were leaving the area, a 
group of racist skinheads attacked a Black woman 
participant, who had to be hospitalized for her 
injuries. Her attackers managed to escape. 

Even greater violence may have been planned for 
the day. Police arrested a Tennessee Klan leader in 
the area on weapons charges. 

• Local discussion about the event on the .part of 
anti-racists seemed to be limited to the internet. Not 
a single meeting was called to discuss the protest and 
conceptualize a more thorough response for any 
future rally of racists in the area. 

As if sensing a lack of focus on the part of anti- 
racists, one of the two Klan groups involved applied 
for a permit to rally in Gary, Ind. on Jan. 20, but was 
denied on a technicality. The group expressed its 
intent to reapply. 

—Kevin Michaels 
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s inauguration 

Los Angeles —Five to seven thousand people gath- 
ered at Pershing Square in downtown Los Angeles to 
protest George W. Bush’s presidency on Inauguration 
Day. Many that addressed the crowd were liberal 
reformists: a spokesperson for the NAACP, one for the 
National Organization for Women, a rabbi, a Santa 
M&nica city councilman, and U.S. Congresswoman 
Maxine Waters. Actor Ed Asner was the event’s M.C. 

Others whom I heard included a speaker from the 
Campaign to End the Death Penalty. One speaker 
talked about monopoly capitalism and another about 
Mexican and indigenous issues. 

The protesters, in high spirits, marched through 
downtown to the Federal Building. The sidewalks were 
filled with smiling onlookers, mostly Mexicans and 
poor people of other ethnicities. The marchers were 
mostly white but included significant numbers of 
Blacks, Browns and Asians. They included longtime 
leftists of various tendencies and many new activists, 
including Greens, environmentalists and Screen 
Actors Guild Members. Their ages ranged from youths 
to spunky elderly. 

Signs made by individuals read “Free Mumia,” “No 
more Gary Grahams,” “Not my president,” and “Hail to 
the Thief.” — Basho 

D.C. activists debate 
‘what are we FOR?’ 

Over 120 activists participated in a unique meeting 
entitled: “A Forum for Anti-Capitalists, From Seattle 
to D.C., What Are We Fighting FOR? Where is Our 
Movement Going?” The meeting was held in Washing- 
ton D.C. on Jan. 21, the day after the counter-inaugur- . 
al protests. Many of the participants were young 
activists in the anti-globalization movement who had 
traveled to D C. to protest Bush’s inauguration. 

The forum was organized by a Marxist-Humanist 
and hosted by George Washington University Action 
Coalition and moderated by a GWU student. The 
speakers included anarchists, Marxist-Humanists, and 
other independent activists sharing an anti-capitalist, 
anti-vanguard party, and anti-statist perspective on 
organizing. The speakers were Chris Strohm of the 
Independent Media Center, Chuck O., a D.C. anar- 
chist, Laurie Apple, who works with Justice Action 
Movement and the Kensington Welfare Rights Union, 
Cad, a D.C. anarchist, and Peter Hudis and Tom 
Rainey of News and Letters Committees. 

The meeting had been promoted and organized as an 
opportunity for activists to “go beyond strategy and 
tactics to examine the ideas, theories and philosophies 
at play and war in the new movement.” The need for 
such a discussion was noted by several of the D.C. 
activists on the panel, who said the anti-globalization 
movement seems to be losing some of the impetus and 
momentum that came out of the Seattle protest of over 
a year ago. This was also addressed by the two Marx- 
ist-Humanist speakers, who emphasized the need for 
the movement to become a “thinking body” that grap- 
ples not just with immediate tactics and strategies but 
also with such long-range questions as how can we pro- 
ject a liberating alternative to the very existence of 
capital. 

After each panelist spoke for 10 minutes, members 
of the audience spoke out for over an hour in a very 
lively discussion. Several wanted to know whether it is 
possible to raise theoretical issues openly in a move- 
ment without “alienating” people. 

However, it was clear after an hour of discus- 
sion that a vocal and aggressive minority had 
had enough. Several spoke out against the very 
concept of discussing ideas that can guide our 
activity. Though most had come for this purpose, 
the anti-ideas people— most of whom called 
themselves anarchists— succeeded in disrupting 
the meeting. Rather than regroup for an action 
or to have their own meeting somewhere else, 
they merely stood around chatting and prevent- 
ed the rest of the participants from continuing. 
Eventually they left, and the discussion 
resumed. 

The fact that 120 people came out for such a meeting 
shows that today’s young anti-capitalist activists are 
not satisfied with merely going from one big protest to 
another. Already many are asking “We’ve had all these 
huge demonstrations, what’s next?” In one-on-one and 
in small group discussions there is much self-critique 
within the new movement. At the same time, there is a 
strong anti-intelleetualism which dominates in public 
meetings. I see a lack of self confidence in exploring 
new ideas on revolutionary philosophy and organiza- 
tion, which allows a minority of anti-intellectuals to 
dominate in large group discussions. 

This forum was an experiment which needs to be 
continued as an activity within the movement. The 
anti-globalism activists of today must be confronted 
with the failure of past movements to go beyond “move- 
ment culture” and coalesce with Black Americans, 
workers, immigrants, and others who are fighting for 
their freedom on a daily basis. Without developing the 
concept of what we’re fighting FOR, activists will con- 
tinue to make the same mistakes as in the past and 
this new movement will bum out. 

—Tom R. 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


The tenth anniversary of the start of the Gulf War 
was remembered with anti-sanctions demonstrations 
in several U.S. and world cities. Coinciding by only 
days with the presidential inauguration of George W. 
Bush, the occasion raises a number of issues. 

The unified NATO alliance, along with UN backing 
and support from key Arab countries, put together by 
the first George Bush to wage war against Saddam 
Hussein after Iraq invaded Kuwait, has long since fall- 
en apart. Russia, France and China have, in practice, 
disassociated from the UN Security Council-sponsored 
sanctions against Iraq, and Britain, the remaining mil- 
itary ally of the U S., wants to cease the constant 
bombing patrols. 

Saddam observed the anniversary by denouncing 
the Gulf War allies (except the Arab countries involved) 
as “the enemies of God, the followers of Satan”; earlier, 
he reviewed a four-hour military parade which report- 
edly featured hundreds of tanks and other weapons. 

The embargo against Iraq has been broken by every- 
one— western capitalists, especially oil companies, 
looking to do business with Iraq again; Arab countries 
(except Saudi Arabia and Kuwait) showing solidarity 
with Saddam’s anti-Israel stance and his pledge of 
political and financial support for the Palestinian 
uprising; and international humanitarian organiza- 
tions ferrying in medicine and other supplies. 

This hardly means improvement .in conditions for 
the Iraqi people. They have endured the full impact of 
sanctions and Saddam’s repressive regime, which has 
used a good portion of the UN-controlled “oil for food” 
revenues to repair the military and construct megalo- 
maniacal monuments like the Saddam Grand Mosque. 
The most disgraceful result of the sanctions is mea- 
sured by the catastrophic infant mortality rate which 

Death of Kabila 

The hostility of the most oppressed sectors of the 
Congolese masses toward the assassinated strongman 
Laurent Kabila, killed by one of his bodyguards, was 
evident at his funeral procession. For Kabila had done 
more than any other individual to destroy the hopes 
for a new beginning for Congo and the region after the 
1997 mass-based overthrow of the Mobutu dictator- 
ship. 

In 1960, a rapacious Belgian colonialism was forced 
to grant independence to the Congolese masses under 
the African Socialist, Patrice Lumumba. But within a 
short time, Western imperialism was back in the sad- 
dle as the CIA installed Mobutu Sese Seko, Lumum- 
ba’s assassin. The major difference between Kabila 
and Mobutu was that the latter was a creature of glob- 
al imperialism, cutting out his neighbors. Kabila, oper- 
ating in a period of Western withdrawal from Africa, 
relied on alliances with neighboring dictators, espe- 
cially Zimbabwe’s Robert Mugabe. He allowed them to 
exploit the country’s lucrative deposits of diamonds, 
uranium, and cobalt. In this sense, Congo’s current cri- 
sis is that of the class nature of the post-independence 
African states themselves. 

The Rwandan and Ugandan regimes are not free of 
responsibility either. One could sympathize with their 
helping to launch the 1998 uprising against Kabila, 
especially after the latter allied himself with remnants 
of the interahamwe, who had carried out the 1994 
genocide in Rwanda. However, Rwanda and Uganda’s 
narrowly militaristic outlook, already a factor in 1996- 
97, served only to alienate the masses from the rebels 
in the period since 1998. The result has been a futile 
war that has killed or starved two million people since 
1998. 
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has risen to 108 of every 1,000 babies dying before his 
or her first year from lack of adequate medicine, nutri- 
tion and sanitary conditions. 

Two engineers of the Gulf War, Vice President Dick 
Cheney (then secretary of defense) and Secretary of 
State Colin Powell (then head of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff) are now prominent in Bush’s administration. In 
the immediate period Bush will likely continue Clin- 
ton’s policy, which had mutated into binding the end of 
sanctions to the end of Saddam. Powell has supported 
a U.S. stance to “re-energize the sanctions regime,” 
which may mean targeting sanctions to military com- 
modities, while ending the blanket trade embargo. 

A hard-right, militarist group, including Secretary 
of Defense Donald Rumsfeld and others, lines up with 
Cheney, who stated during the campaign the U.S. 
“might have to take military action to forcibly remove 
Saddam.” This side ftas lent vociferous support to 
reviving the Iraqi National Congress, a so-called oppo- 
sition alliance led by exiles with no support within 
Iraq, which was totally fabricated by CIA funding 
under the first Bush administration, and later openly 
funded by Congress under the Clinton presidency for 
$97 million. 

More crucial, the Iraqi people have not forgotten 


Ouster in Philippines 



Thousands demonstrated near Manila, 
Philippines, Jan. 20, to topple the two-year- 
old presidency of Joseph Estrada. Weeks of 
countrywide protests against his graft and 
corruption finally forced his resignation. 

Czech demonstrations 

In the biggest mass outpouring since the fall of the 
single-party Communist regime in 1989, over 60,000 
Czechs, many of them youth, gathered in historic 
Wenceslas Square in Prague on Jan. 3. They came out 
to support striking journalists, who have been occupy- 
ing the national public television station since Dec. 20 
in a protest against blatant efforts by the two domi- 
nant political parties to control the news. 

The immediate issue was the appointment of a sta- 
tion director with close ties- to the right-wing Civic 
Union Party of Vaclav Klaus. This party rules the 
country in a power-sharing arrangement with the 
Social Democrats, led by Milos Zeman. The contempt of 
Klaus and Zeman for even the most basic democratic 
norms rivals that of Bush’s Republican Party in Flori- 
da. 

-The international anti-globalization protests in 
Prague last September may also have played a role in 
generating a new type of grassroots opposition. 


r, ten years later * 

that the first Bush administration and its armed forces 
stood aside at the end of the Gulf War, when the gen- 
uine opposition to Saddam— the Kurds in the north 
and Shiite Muslims in the south— rose up in near-rev- 
olution and were viciously slaughtered. These indige- 
nous mass revolts are anathema to the U.S. and to 
regional Arab rulers. 

The other volatile factor driving U.S. policy, as it has 
in the past, revolves around maintaining stable oil 
supplies, especially with a U.S. recession on the hori- 
zon. Iraq did not participate in the recent OPEC agree- 
ment (iind has not since the Gulf War) to cut oil pro- 
duction in order to raise prices. Currently, Iraq is keep- 
ing most of its oil off the world market. 

Looming over whatever posture the Bush adminis- 
tration takes towards Iraq— especially with the likely 
February election of a right-wing Sharon government 
in Israel— is the question: what lessons have we 
learned 1 from the ill-fated protests against the Gulf 
War ten years ago? The military build-up and war took 
place in the period of the collapse of state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves “Communist” in East 
Europe and Russia. Yet the anti-war protests did not 
rise up to full stature when the need was to state what 
we stand for— a new, human society. This allowed some 
tendencies to fall back so far as to lftid support to Sad- 
dam in the name of an unexamined anti-U.S. imperi- 
alism. 


Nice, Davos protests 

Protests spread to Zurich, Berne, and other cities 
Jan. 27 after riot police using tear gas and water can- 
nons attacked demonstrators at the World Economic 
Forum in the ski resort of Davos, Switzerland. * 

This comes one month after over 60,000 workers and 
anti-globalization activists marched in Nice on the 
French Riviera, to protest against capital at the Euro- 
pean Union summit being held there. With large labor 
union contingents from France, Spain, and Italy, this 
demonstration deepened the internationalism already 
seen in Prague last September, and continued that of 
Seattle in 1999. Small but significant workers’ delega- 
tions also arrived from Eastern European lands such 
as Macedonia, Poland, and Slovenia. 


‘Comfort’ women 

(Continued from page 2) 

A very clear message was made at the Tribunal: the 
500 international participants desire to go beyond 
what happened 50 years ago to demand an end to vio- 
lence today. The Public Hearing on Crimes Against 
Women in Recent Wars and Conflicts was held during 
the Tribunal to hear testimonies about women and 
girls raped systematically in Kosova, Sierre Leone, 
Burundi, Peru, Sri Lanka and more. 

On the final day of the Tribunal, the People’s Court 
found the Japanese government guilty of crimes 
against humanity. While the Japanese government 
had little to say of this judgment, the Japanese people 
and international community are more aware of vio- 
lence against women. 

For more information you can reach those who host- 
ed the conference at: Violence Against Women in War 
Network, www.jca.apc.org/~vawwjs; Asian Centre for 
Women’s Human Rights, www.ascent.org.philosophy. If 
you Have any comments, please feel free to email me 
through N&L. 

—Kind Lady 
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Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an National Editorial Board and National 

organization of Marxist-Humanists Chairwoman of the Committees from 

that since its birth has stood for the its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 

abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- (1907-83), a Black production worker, 

vate property form as in the U.S., and author of Indignant Heart: A Black 

its state property form, as it has his- Worker’s Journal, became editor of 

-torically appeared in state-capitalist the paper from 1955 to 1983. 

regimes calling themselves Communist Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 

as in Russia and China. We stand for Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

the development of new human rela- (1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 

tions, what Marx first called a new From Hegel to Sartre and from 

^Humanism. Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 

News & Letters was founded in emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 

1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

strikes against Automation and the (1982) spell out the philosophic ground 

Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 

regation — activities which signaled a American Civilization on Trial con- 

new movement from practice that was cretizes it on the American scene and 

itself a form of theory. News & Let- shows the two-way road between the 

ters was created so that the voices of U.S. and Africa. 

revolt from below could be heard This body of ideas challenges all 
unseparated from the articulation of a those desiring freedom to transcend the 
philosophy of liberation. limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), beginning with Engels. In light of the 

founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 

Humanism, became Chairwoman of the becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
develop the revolutionary Humanist nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
future inherent in the present. The sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
new visions of the future which ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from mentary volumes to The Raya 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- Letters Committees aims at developing 
inal form as a new Humanism and in and concretizing this body of ideas for 
her re-creation of that philosophy for our time. 

our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
recorded in the documents on microfilm sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
and open to all under the title The ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— committee form of organization rather 
Marxist-H umanis m: A Half-Century ^ than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
of Its World Development. tieipate in all class and freedom strug- 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- gles, nationally and internationally. As 

hension of her creation and develop- our Constitution states: “It is our 

ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially aim... to promote the firmest unity 

as expressed in her 1980s writings, among workers, Blacks and other 

presents the vantage point for re-creat- minorities, women, youth and those 

ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp intellectuals who haVe broken with the 

that vantage point for ourselves and ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 

make it available tb all who struggle labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 

for freedom, we have published ties from the activity of thinking. Send 

Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- for a copy of the Constitution of News 

sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 and Letters Committees. 
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Now available for the first time... 

THE POWER OF NEGATIVITY: SELECTED WRITINGS ON THE 
DIALECTIC IN HEGEL AND MARX BY RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

— Special section includes the concluding chapter and introduction excerpts. See pages 5-8 
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' Human Power is its own end '■ — Marx 
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More dues for less 

by Htun Lin 

Many SEIU Local 250 members at Kaiser Hospitals 
where I work are enraged over a proposed change in 
our dues structure— much to the surprise of union offi- 
cials. The union was proposing to increase our dues by 
charging us 2% of all gross wages instead of a fixed 
increase. 

They were trying to sell this as a "benefit" for low- 
wage workers in nursing homes. We haven't seen such 
a strong negative reaction at Kaiser since management 
demanded and got a two-tier wage structure back in 
1986. Rank-and-filers threw out the corrupt old union 
bosses who betrayed them in that failed strike, but to 
this day the two-tier wage system pits one worker 
against another. 

The new dues proposal also pits one set of workers in 
the local against another. One worker said, "Union offi- 
cials are using the same divide-and-conquer corporate 
tactics often used by management against us." In 1986 
Kaiser tried to convince us to accept their two-tier 
wage system by claiming current workers would not 
only continue to make more pay but would even get an 
extra bonus upon ratification. 

Thday many professional grade workers, -such as X- 
ray techs, see the union's scheme as a similar clever 
ploy. This scheme was sold to nursing home workers as 
"dues relief," claiming: you make less, you pay less. 
Manipulating the low-wage workers with this promise, 
union bureaucrats pushed this through. 

To ensure victory, the bureaucrats not only sent spe- 
cial absentee ballots to all nursing home workers urg- 
ing a "yes" vote, they even sent a convoy of buses to 
take the "yes" voters to the polls. Some workers open- 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Nat Ulmer's legacy 

by John Alan 

Several weeks ago, artfn anti-war rally in Los Ange- 
les' Pershing Square, a leftist speaker proclaimed pas- 
sionately that- Osama bin Laden was "another Nat 
Turner fighting oppression and exploitation." This 
analogy was a complete shock to me. It didn't get a 
strong reaction from the crowd, maybe because people 
at this rally knew little or nothing about Nat Turner. 

If they knew more, it would be hard for them to find 
any similarity between Nat Turner and bin Laden. Nat 
Turner was an African American slave who organized 
and led a rebellion in 1831, in Southampton, Va., to lib- 
erate the slaves. Osama bin Laden, on the other hand, 
is a wealthy scion of the Saudi Arabia ruling class and 
an Islamic fundamentalist, who never fought for the 
freedom of the masses living under the authoritarian 
domination of the Saudi ruling class. 

Clearly, what some so-called leftists are vainly 
attempting to do is to give a stamp of legitimacy to bin 
Laden's A1 Qaeda destruction of the World Trade Cen- 
ter and the killing of thousands of ordinary workers, 
women and racial minorities, by arbitrarily relating 
this wanton act of terrorism to the Nat Turner rebel- 
lion. 

Nat Turner's insurrection was an open rebellion 
against slavery and terror. It lasted only two days and 


(Continued on page 4) 
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War, terror, and humanism 
collide in Afghanistan 


by Gerard Emmett 

The world saw some extreme contrasts in 
Afghanistan following the unexpectedly quick collapse 
of the Taliban regime across most of the country. First, 
there was the outpouring of joy by many of the people 
in areas where the Taliban had disappeared. This was 
not a celebration of the destructive U.S. bombing or 
the retrogressive politics of the Northern Alliance, but 
of the opening to once more express the simple fact of 
being human. As one young Afghan said, "We weren't 
allowed to play football. We weren't allowed to go to 
sports clubs. We weren't allowed to feel like other 
human beings." 

Thus the formerly banned activities now flaunted— 
listening or dancing to music, watching movies or tele- 
vision, kite flying, men shaving their beards or even, 
for women, showing one's face in public— cut through 
the lies perpetrated by the inhuman regime and its 
allies, A1 Qaeda, as well as by the Bush administra- 
tion. 

Bush had planned on a more protracted military 
campaign during which the political transition could 
be more closely managed. The new situation is very 
fluid and presents many challenges and new openings 
for the revolutionary movement. 

For the first time in years, hundreds of women 
dared to call a march in Kabul on Nov. 24 to demand 
their rights. In one woman's words, "I came here to 
demand an education for my daughter. I was a 
teacher, I am a literate, educated woman, but my 
daughter has barely been to school." They were forced 
to postpone it however by the military police of the 



In Bonn, Germany for talks on the post-Taliban 
reconstruction of Afghanistan, women demand a role. 

Northern Alliance who now have de facto power 
there. • 

The attention drawn to the condition of Afghan 
women by the worldwide women's movement as well 
as indigenous groups like RAWA has helped to create 
a space in which such a demonstration can be con- 
templated. The Northern Alliance can cite "security" 
reasons to postpone it, but in fact their own record on 
women's rights is scarcely better than the Taliban. 
This is one reason why many women are cautious 
right now about throwing off the burqa. 

(Continued on page 10) 


Afghan women speak for themselves 


by Tahmeena Faryal 


Tahmeena Faryal, It is very unfortunate that it was 
of the Revolutionary only after the events of Sept. 11 that 
Association of the Afghanistan suddenly became the 
° „ . . . center of the world's attention. For 
in New York City on y ears was the largest forgotten 
Oct.*30. Her tragedy in the world. In a way it is 

remarks are good that the Afghan people, and 

excerpted here. especially its women, are finally get- 
ChteagoNov *" ting attention by the world commu- 
were sponsored by But is also ver y tragic. 

News and Letters We don’t think of the bombing as 
Committees. any solution. Although the U.S. gov- 

ernment has promised that it would 
be very targetted, as we know, there have been many 
civilian casualities. 

Fundamentalism and terrorism can't be limited to 
just bin Laden in Afghanistan. Right now in Pakistan 
there hasn't been any pressure on the madrases [reli- 
gious schools] which are begetting more and more 
Osamas. Refugees are coming to Pakistan fleeing the 
bombing with no shelter, no food, no clothing. 

Whenever people hear about our country the ques- 
tion they ask is why are all these tragedies 
occurring? Are these brutalities the representation of 
its culture, tradition and religion? The big question 
that comes to people's minds is why do the people not 
rise up if they don't agree with the situation there? 

The people of Afghanistan have always risen up and 
fought against invaders and defeated them. Unfortu- 
nately, the Russians did not learn from the history of 
the Afghan people. They invaded our country in 1979. 
Had they not invaded our country, we would have not 
gone through all these miseries. The world would not 
have witnessed the Sept. 11 incident. 

The Russians invaded Afghanistan with 100,000 
troops, thinking they could occupy Afghanistan and 
reach their dreams and goals. But the people in 
Afghanistan rose up against them— from the villages 
to the cities. The resistance war lasted for 10 years. We 
lost two million people. One and a half million became 
disabled, mainly by land mines. Five to six million took 
refuge in different countries, mainly Pakistan and 
Iran. 

Other countries, such as Pakistan, SaUdi Arabia, 
France, England and the U.S., opposed the Russians 
by supporting and incubating the 


fundamentalists. When we say fundamentalists, we 
mean all those who are misogynist, anti-democracy, 
anti-civilization, and who are dependent on foreign 
countries for their power. 

We have to get rid of the fundamentalists to achieve 
what we have struggled for— freedom of speech, free- 
dom of expression, freedom of belief, democracy, 
women's rights and human rights. 

In 1992 the fundamentalists took power. They con- 
sisted of many different parties, belonging to different 
countries, and they started fighting each other. They 
committed the most heinous, unprecedented crimes in 
the history of Afghanistan. The national museum, the 
hospitals, and the schools were looted as a result of 
their internal fighting. There were many cases of rape, 
abduction, suicide, and forced marriages by comman- 
ders of the different groups. The world's leaders 
remained silent while these atrocities were committed. 

Taliban means "religious students." Most of these 
religious were orphans of the Soviet war. At a young 
age they were taken to Pakistani religious schools. 
They were trained, raised and brainwashed in 
them. They were brainwashed about women. What is a 
woman? Only a sexual object. A woman is what you can 
do whatever you want with. With that hatred they 
forced all the restrictions on women. 

The Taliban took control of Kabul in 1996 and soon 
seized most of the rest of Afghanistan. The people were 
fed up with the crimes of the other fundamentalist 
groups, and they thought the Taliban would be 
better. When the Taliban took power, there was noth- 
ing left of the country to destroy. They imposed restric- 
tions, not only on women, but also on men. 

They have shut down all the learning institutions for 
girls and women. They called them "gateways to 
hell." They ordered all women to be fully covered with 
the burqa. They ordered women to be accompanied by 
a male relative, such as a brother, son, husband or 
father. They even ordered women to paint their win- 
dows dark so they could not be seen by men outside. 

Photography, TV, cinema, and music were banned, 
while the Taliban enjoyed all these things. They 
watched movies and listened to music. They even 
ordered us to use camels, as during the time of the 
Prophet Mohammed. But they themselves used the 
most luxurious cars. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Young women activists challenge Left 


Editor's Note: This month we turn the Woman as 
Reason column over to Jen Bennett, a young woman 
involved in the anti-globalization movement. We look 
forward to any responses, or comments readers may 
have. 

by Jen Bennett 

In 1953 Raya Dunayevskaya wrote that women 
"wished to have not only sexual but human relations" 
to men. She went on to say that "women were out 
searching for a total reorganiza- 
tion of society. In that search, 
some women also came to the 
radical parties. These radical par- 
ties failed to- recognize this new 
concrete revolutionary force in society, but that force 
recognized them, for it had set up new standards by 
which to judge this so-called revolutionary movement." 
Dunayevskaya wrote these words almost 50 years ago, 
but unfortunately there is still a tendency on the Left 
that would like women to wait for our freedom until 
after the revolution. 

The anti-globalization youth movement, a move- 
ment I took part in, had been working against the 
ever-expanding power and influence of multinational 
corporations. It is against a backdrop of global activism 
supported by much of the western world's populace 
that the events of Sept. 11 exploded. The Sept. 11 
attacks and the subsequent police state in the U.S. 
have disoriented the movement. 

This disorientation comes from a limited vision. Just 
like the capitalists they abhor, many of the the anti- 
globalization youth see only large structures-the orga- 
nizations, the buildings, the tariffs and trades. The 
poor Guatemalan or Mexican or Malaysian women 
that they invoke stand only as symbols, Madonnas of 
poverty. 

The anti-globalization youth movement's relation- 
ship to women in its ranks is similarly problematic. 
When I was at the university and belonged to an anti- 
globalization group there, activism on behalf of local 
women was shunted off to other organizations. The 
men in the group did not participate in the local Take 
Back the Night rally, and the women participated, but 
under the name of a different organization. One of the 
men in the group bragged about his pornography 
usage and made a number of misogynistic sexual com- 
ments to me and other women in the group. When I 
raised concerns about these incidents, I was brushed 
off. 

This group would not take a stand against the mass 
rapes in Bosnia, nor would they admit that Milosevic 
was a genocidal dictator. For this group, and for many 
in the anti-globalization movement, any opposition to 
U.S. imperialism is good. 

This cultural and moral relativism hampers the 
progress of the anti-globalization youth movement, 
combining the oppression-ranking of the old Left with 
the cultural relativism of the new Left. In other words, 
the anti-globalization youth movement believes both 
that class is the first oppression, race is secondary, and 
women will have to wait until after the revolution, and 
that "you can't judge someone else's culture." These 
tendencies are to be mourned, because they are killing 

Prison budget cuts 

Oakland, CaZ. -California Governor Gray Davis 
ordered state agencies to prepare a 15% cut in spend- 
ing. One would think that the proposed maximum 
security prison in Delano would be the first to be cut, 
as the California Department of Corrections' own sta- 
tistics show that for the first time in twp decades, the 
prison population growth is zero and expected to 
shrink a§ drug offenders are supposed to be offered 
drug treatment instead of long prison sentences. 

Instead, we are hearing from women prisoners that 
they are experiencing dramatic cuts in health care. 
Apparently, the current hepatitis C doctor at Central 
California Women's Facility in Chowchilla tells women 
they are "cured" of hepatitis C (the disease is not cur- 
able) and denies them life-extending treatment. 

According to a report by the HIV/Hepatitis C in 
Prison Committee women, with HIV are no longer 
being monitored for disease progression every 90 days. 
Women with hepatitis C are being denied access to 
educational material, test results, liver biopsies and 
medically indicated treatment. Women prisoners who 
are undergoing chemotherapy are too weak to go to 
work or school. Yet they are denied a disabled status, 
forcing , them "to choose between saving their parole 
date and getting life-saving treatments for their dis- 
ease. This is an unfair and inhumane choice." 

We have heard that women who need wheelchairs 
have been ordered to sign a form allowing CCWF to 
charge them $150 if they damage their wheelchair or 
want to parole with it. The prison then proceeded to 
take their money, even though the wheelchairs have 
not been damaged. When the women complain, on 
paper, trying to indicate they did not mean to allow the 
withdrawal of their funds, they are being prosecuted 
for attempting to defraud the state of the $150. 

The inhumanity of the system is clear from the 
multi-billion dollar tax rebates for multi-billion dollar 
companies while the laid-off workers get nothing for 
their livelihood. It is so much more stark when the 
women prisoners pay for the budget cuts with their 
lives. We are all in this together. It is urgent that we 
find a way out. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


a movement that poses exciting new challenges to cap- 
italist hegemony. 

The anti-globalization movement is not going to be 
able to function in our brave new world until they are 
working for freedom, and this includes freedom for 
women in all parts of the world. As numerous feminist 
groups, especially RAWA, have been at pains to point 
out, women are, distressingly, the canary in the coal 
mine. When women are oppressed, further widespread 
oppressions are sure to follow. 

When I pointed out this last fact 
to the anti-globalization group 
that I belonged to, their response 
was, at best, muted. Similarly, 
when I asked them what should 
happen after they succeeded in disbanding the IMF, 
World Bank, and WTO, they were unable to give me 
even the most general description of what was to cpme. 

In the face of these failures on the part of the Left, 
and in the face of threats from both fundamentalist ter- 
rorists and the U.S. government, we must work for 
freedom for all people. All people should be able to 
speak freely and be heard. All people should five free of 
rapes, bombings, genocides and poverty. I would like to 
see more leads on women and women's issues in News 
& Letters. And I would like to see more people chal- 
lenging old, sexist assumptions wherever and whenev- 
er they appear on the Left. 

Margaret Littmann 
1913-2001 

We mourn the death and honor the memory of Mar- 
garet Littmann, who wrote for News & Letters under 
the pen name Maggie Soleil for two decades, and whose 
generous support helped keep us alive. She reported on 
events and books about the women of Hawaii, where 
she moved in 1974. There, she supported the Hawaiian 
Sovereignty Movement, as well as continued her life- 
long commitment to the education of children. 

What Margaret found compelling about News and 
Letters Committees was the Marxist-Humanist con- 
cept of revolution, telling me 
often that we had "better 
hurry up with your idea of rev- 
olution and that new human 
world. It's the only thing that 
will make a difference.” When 
Marx's Communist Manifesto 
celebrated its 150th anniver- 
sary in 1998 and Margaret 
was 84 years old, she com- 
mented that it seemed to have been written yesterday, 
so well did it describe our world. 

The rise of the Women's Liberation Movement trans- 
formed Margaret's thoughts and activism. In Hawaii, 
the women's movement informed her life as she threw 
herself into feminist activism. It's not only, that she 
helped found the YWCA-Kaua'i Women's Center in 
1977, or that she served on the Kaua'i County Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women and in just about every 
position for the Kaua'i League of Women Voters. But 
when she saw the need for a shelter for abused women 
and their children she and her husband, Sidney, pur- 
chased and renovated the building, and Margaret 
wrote the grant for its funding. 

In her last years, Margaret struggled with a multi- 
tude of physical limitations, including blindness and 
immobility. Despite these things, she kept up with the 
world. When in Detroit,- Margaret was able to trans- 
form a school and make it a more humane place for 
children. In Hawaii she transformed an entire island, 
making it a safer place for women and children. Her 
support of News and Letters Committees revealed her 
desire to transform the world. Now she has left that 
task to us. 

—Terry Moon 

RAWA in Chicago 

Chicago— On Nov. 9, Tahmeena Faryal of the Revo- 
lutionary Association of the Women of Afghanistan 
(RAWA) spoke in downtown Chicago at a meeting orga- 
nized by News and Letters Committees and co-spon- 
sored by dozens of feminist and human rights groups. 
Over 500 people, mostly women, packed into the Hot- 
house, a jazz club that regularly hosts progressive 
events; over 200 had to be turned away at the door. 
Tahmeena Faryal spoke movingly about the history of 
Afghanistan, stressing RAWA's opposition to all funda- 
mentalists, including those in the Northern Alliance. 

The following afternoon, Faryal spoke on another 
panel organized by News and Letters at the Harold 
Washington Library. The panel was entitled "The 
Struggle for Women's Emancipation in South Asia and 
the Middle East," and on the panel with Faryal were 
an Iranian feminist and a South Asian feminist. Close 
to 200 mostly women packed the room and lingered in 
the hallways to hear the talks and participate in the 
lively discussion that followed. 

Both events drew large numbers of women out onto 
the Chicago anti-war scene. This shows that a more 
profound and principled opposition to the war is 
desired by women and needed if we want to build a 
genuine movement. 

-Maya Jhansi 


Woman as Reason 
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Feminist Rim reveals 
‘ Hidden Half' In Iran 

Since Sept. 11, there has been an upsurge of 
protests in Iran against the Islamic Republic. One 
expression of the new liberatory desires in Iran is the 
work of Tahmineh Milani, a feminist filmmaker whose 
new film The Hidden Half landed her in prison on 
charges of "waging war against God and misusing the 
arts in support of counter-revolutionary groups." 
Milani who is now out on bail and on tom in the U.S., 
faces an upcoming trial and a possible death sentence 
in Iran. 

Readers of News & Letters are familiar with her pre- 
vious film Two Women, which challenged the Islamic 
Republic's dehumanization of women (See March 2000 
N&L). In her new film, The Hidden Half, Milani por- 
trays the life of a woman named Fereshteh, who Used 
to be politically active during the 1979 Revolution, and 
has had tb bury her identity and aspirations during 
the past 20 years. 

Fereshtieh's recollection of her past embodies a cri- 
tique of the Iranian LefHrom the vantage point of the 
Left. Her political activity as a 19-year-old student in 
1979 consists of distributing fliers and newspapers for 
her party under extremely dangerous conditions. Her 
readings are limited to exposes of U.S. imperialism 
and Stalinist works on economic determinism. Her 
intellectual and emotional curiosity, however, attracts 
her to an older nationalist intellectual who encourages 
her to read widely in philosophy and literature if she 
wants to be serious about her goals. Her intellectual 
idol, however, treats her in a male chauvinistic and 
dishonest manner. 

At one point when she escapes the counter-revoluti- 
nary squads and takes refuge in his office, she is chal- 
lenged by a woman intellectual and former political 
prisoner Who is from an earlier generation of political 
activists. Fereshteh's party fliers and her generation 
are critiqued for being superficial. 

Milani presents her own critique Of the Iranian Left , 
for being narrow minded, ignorant of philosophy and 
history, and insensitive to women. The careless prac- 
tices of leftist organizations which endangered and 
destroyed the lives of their members in counter-revo- 
lutionary times are also heavily critiqued. 

It is voices like Milani's which point to a humanist 
revolutionary direction for the Middle East. It is criti- 
cal for us to do whatever we can to support Milani 
against Islamic fundamentalist judges who wish to 
execute her. 

-Sheila Fuller 

Women step out and 
speak-out 

Chicago — The Chicago International Women's 
Day Planning Committee hosted a Fall Speak-Out at 
the end of October at Roosevelt University. Toni Bond 
of Chicago Abortion Fund (CAF) and African American 
Women Evolving kicked off the meeting. Toni focused 
her discussion on what she called "the perverse rela- 
tionship between race and reproduction," giving a his- 
tory of this relationship from slavery to today. She 
included in this history the limitations within the pro- 
choice movement and challenged it to operate from an 
"anti-racist, human-rights framework." 

For example, while CAF is confronted daily with the 
consequences of the Hyde Amendment which denies 
women on medicaid abortion services, forcing them to 
sell everything from their TVs to their bodies, the pro- 
choice movement largely focuses on abortion rights, 
not access. Toni declared, "I want to know when we're 
going to .reverse the Hyde Amendment? I hear pro- 
choice activists say it's not possible to win so they 
don't bother trying. It speaks volumes to their value of 
women of color. When you don't work to overturn 
Hyde, you collude with the anti-choicers and maintain 
a connection between race and reproduction." 

Alissa Hull of the Young Women's Empowerment 
Project spoke next on the sexual trafficking of women 
and girls, saying that the U.S. government's estimates 
that 50,000 per year are trafficked into the U.S. are 
low. She stressed the need to make a distinction 
between sexual and labor trafficking, noting that sex- 
ual assault is more than a labor issue. She said that 
what is needed in this time of globalization is to "glob- 
alize dignity." Maria Gonzoles of the Day Labor Orga- 
nizing Project, and a day laborer herself, was the third 
speaker. She said, "Women arrive at the day labor 
agencies at 5 a.m. after dropping children off at a 
babysitter's around 3 a.m. Sometimes you stand in 
line for hours not knowing if you'll get work or what 
kind of a job you'll be sent to. You have to take any- 
thing you can get." 

She talked about discrimination from agencies that 
only hire men for certain jobs and "the offers to 
exchange sexual favors for work. You have to be nice to 
them if you want to work." Maria asked, "How can 
women come together to create alternatives? People 
talk about 'rights' but we just can't find them." 

The thoughtfulness of these three speakers can help 
us rethink not only where the Women's Liberation 
Movement is headed, but where other movements 
need to go as well. 

—Sonia Bergonzi 
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V&V Supremo contract and solidarity 


Chicago —On Nov. 22, the Chicago workers' mover 
ment celebrated a first contract for the drivers and 
warehouse workers at V&V Supremo Cheese. They 
rallied at St. Pius Church in the largely Mexican 
neighborhood of Pilsen Where the plant is located. This 
Mexican immigrant workforce had been on strike for 

six months, fighting to be 

recognized as members of 
Teamsters Local 703. 

The production workers 4S 

had agreed to go back to 
work while their contract is 

being negotiated. But the - 

"owners," Gilberto and Hjj .Jf 

Philipe Villasenor, have since L Mm 

locked them out during nego- 1 ’ ' jB| 

tiations. ! 

Their lawyer, John Roden- HHR WtrjKf 
baugh, with his firm Matkov, MMMM 
Salzman, Madoff & Gunn, ^ 

has convinced them to con- 
tmue to waste time and “ 

resources fighting to keep 

these workers at poverty wages. In fighting the work- 
ers' right to organize, they have already wasted over 
one million dollars. Now they are attempting to intim- 
idate the workers by locking them out. 

Without knowing of the planned lockout, religious, 
labor, and community leaders gathered in the church 
to celebrate a settlement which gives pay raises over 
three years of up to 35% for drivers and up to 25% for 
warehouse workers. The employer loses the right to 
arbitrarily reward people at various levels for the same 
work. The contract institutes a standard, progressive 


Summer protest at the gates of V&V Supremo. 


disciplinary system and a grievance procedure, and 
makes the employer agree to binding arbitration. 

These provisions reduce the employer's dictatorial 
domination over the lives of the workers. On the one 
hand, holding out for six months may have given the 
employer the ability for now to keep a greater percent- 
age of the wealth that the 

H workers produce. But as Sari- 

ta Gupta of Jobs with Justice 
g pointed out, the creative soli- 
•gdarity of workers with the 
^community gained them real 

| A first contract gives them 
^better opportunities to 
improve their conditions in 

’i ’>. ... ' ¥ tp| gthe future united as Team- 

^ * ,1'dBjL JBSsters. Local 703 Secretary- 

j. “ _ jHJBfl’^Treasurer Tom Steide, while 

I 5 gratified at the victory of the 

union, pointed out the broad- 
tes of V&V Supremo. er aspect of workers' fights in 

the United States by saying 
that the ruling class is using the so-called "war on ter- 
rorism" to declare "war against workers at home." 
Jesse Jackson made a similar point by Saying the "ter- 
rorists must not (be used to) destroy the American 
Dream." 

Margaret Blacksheare, President of the Illinois AFL- 
CIO, emphasized the appropriateness of having the 
rally at a Shrine of St. Jude, the patron saint of the 
impossible. She said that the seemingly impossible was 
made possible by those who tenaciously stood together 
as human beings in solidarity to defeat injustice. 

—Dennis Dixon 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

ly wondered if these tactics were learned from Florida 
Republicans who selectively counted pro-Bush absen- 
tee ballots. , 

The "dues relief' for nursing home workers is a 
mirage. Even for these low-wage workers, the new 
scheme means some part-timers will pay more than 
the 2% advertised by the bureaucrats. In any case, 
nursing home workers will still be paying too much to 
the union, considering what they make under the 
union contract. The union bureaucrats are exposing 
their own failure to gain an equitable living wage for 
thousands of nursing home workers. Furthermore, 
other workers in higher-paying technical jobs would 
see their dues skyrocket. 

Kaiser workers overwhelmingly rejected the pro- 
posed dues changes. Four years into the top-down ini- 
tiated partnership with Kaiser management which 
gave Local 250 a lock on organizing new jobs created 
through Kaiser's restructuring, workers increasingly 
feel that every union initiative now is to enhance the 
flow of dues income. 

Many workers are asking what could possibly justi- 
fy this drastic dues increase. Despite this partnership, 
representation has in fact declined. Countless workers 
complain how hard it is to get any union help in the 
workplace. Many of our grievances are now channeled 
into a management-union committee designed to paper 
theni over instead of giving them a traditional full 


FedEx benefits drop 

Memphis, Term.— On Jan. 1, FedEx is changing 
the schedules for part-time workers. The schedules 
have been based on how they hired you. When you first 
apply they tell you right off what hours they need you 
for. What job you're able to get depends on when you're 
hired and what they offer. 

I've had the same hours since I was first hired: three 
days a week, around 8 a.m. to 3 p.m., although the 
hours change somewhat every day. But they're chang- 
ing that now for everyone who works in the hub where 
we sort and load packages, all the part-time workers. 

You have to choose to work either five days or two 
days. If you work five days, you have to work 30 hours 
and you keep all your benefits. If you work two days, 
you lose all benefits except tuition reimbursement. 
Before this, all part-time workers got all the benefits. 

This is going to be hard on a lot of people like me. 
Since there are no unions, our managers have been 
stressing to us that if we don't want the change to 
please petition management about it. Nobody is really 
happy about this situation. A lot of people are going to 
quit. I'm probably going to lose my job. * 

FedEx is known for not laying off people. Lately 
they’ve been hiring a lot of people because they got a 
contract to deliver mail for the U.S. postal service. But 
since the economy has been doing worse, they said that 
last year they got twice the number of packages that 
we've gotten this year. 

I think they're trying to get people to quit so they can 
hire new people for these new shifts with no benefits. I 
also think with this new shift, that they won't be pay- 
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Aid Pakistan strikers! 

Lahore, Pakistan— The Civil Secretariat 
Employees Association Baluchistan carried out an all- 
out strike in Quetta, Baluchistan on Nov. 19, demand- 
ing implementation of the charter of demands accept- 
ed by the government in July. The police and other law 
enforcement agencies attacked the striking workers 
using brutality and heavy baton charges. 

The union had called off a two- week-long strike in 
July after reaching an agreement. This union is an 
affiliate of the Pakistan Trade Union Defence Cam- 
paign, and PTUDC members had played an important 
role in that strike. 

But four months later the government refused to 
implement the package they agreed to. After lengthy 
meetings and negotiations with the government, the 
union started a protest campaign. 

The police have so far arrested more than 100 trade 
union activists and members of the union. The presi- 
dent and secretary general of CSEA were arrested and 
have been severely tortured. Comrade Hameed Khan, 
as the main strike leader, faces severe torture at the 
hands of the state. 

The PTUDC arranged an emergency meeting of 
trade union leaders in Lahore, condemned the arrests 
and demanded the immediate release of the leaders 
and strikers. We are launching a nationwide solidarity 
campaign. We have plans to hold protest demonstra- 
tions in all the big cities and towns of Pakistan. We are 
in urgent need of international solidarity and help. 

The workers' demands are for immediate and uncon- 
ditional release of Hameed Khan and all other arrest- 
ed union leaders and workers; no more police harass- 
ment of trade unionists; all cases against arrested 
strikers to be dropped unconditionally, and implemen- 
tation and acceptance of the Charter of Demands put 
forward by the CSEA. 

Meanwhile, the working people and trade unionists 
of Pakistan need your help— urgently. Please send 
your protest messages to: President of Pakistan (e- 
mail ce@pak.gov.pk), Federal Interior Minister (e-mail 
minister@interior.gov.pk) and The Governor of 
Baluchistan, Quetta, Pakistan. 

Please send copies of all protest and solidarity mes- 
sages to the Pakistan Trade Union Defence Campaign: 
ptudc@nexlinx.net.pk. Donations can be made at 
www.ptudc.org. 

—From Khalid Bhatti, National Organizer 

PTUDC 

Free speech fight 

Memphis, Tenn.— The University of Memphis 
made its stand on democracy crystal clear a few weeks 
ago when it forbade students from passing out flyers in 
the student cafeteria informing them of the Immokalee 
tomato pickers' boycott against Taco Bell (See "Toma- 
to pickers on Taco Bell boycott," November N&L). 

Before we were there ten minutes, the Aramark 
cafeteria manager told us we had to leave. One student 
insisted that we had the constitutional right to be 
there and he wouldn't leave. Two cops came and one 
told us: "On this campus, you don't have any freedoms 
unless we give them to you.” 

Of course this is just the beginning of our struggle. 
The next move is a letter to the campus paper not only 
about the Taco Bell boycott, but our right to free 
speech. When they threw us out, they guaranteed we 
would take the struggle to a higher, more visible level. 

—Students in support of Taco Bell workers 


hearing. 

RANK-AND-FILE COMMITTEE 

Several hundred workers met and formed a rank- 
and-file committee to challenge the legitimacy of the 
dues increase vote. Shocked SEIU bureaucrats 
responded by saying they will institute the new dues 
structure only at sites where it was approved and will 
hold off at Kaiser where it was overwhelmingly reject- 
ed. The rank-and-file committee wasn't impressed by 
this "compromise," and has started a recall campaign 
against top local union officials. 

They also called for de-authorization of the local, 
which means an open union shop. This shows that 
workers are so alienated from their union that they 
actually want the right to consent to membership. This 
makes sense where the union has decided to totally col- 
laborate with management. We don't want to get rid of 
the Union, but rank-and-filers want to reassert their 
control. 

One worker cited the statement placed in front of 
the Constitution and by-laws in 1988 when a new 
administration came in office as the union came out 
from under trusteeship: "Local 250 members are free to 
determine their own fate now." The fraudulent prac- 
tices committed by today's union bureaucrats reveals 
sharply how top-down business unionism will always 
fail to live up to declarations like this. 

The rank-and-file committee is now asserting work- 
ers' independence. We want to think and speak for our- 
selves, especially on what it means to be a member. 
The very creation of the labor-management partner- 
ship sidelined workers and our concept of a union. 

It is important that this revolt be about more than 
just stopping them from stealing more of our money. 
Maybe this dues revolt can signal a renewed drive 
toward genuine unionism where we workers organize 
ourselves in the workplace, including a drive for a liv- 
ing wage for nursing home workers and all other low- 
paid workers. 


ing more money for people who work at night. At least, 
this is what we've all been hearing. 

—Young soon to be ex-FedEx worker 

P.0, workers at risk 

Chicago— A friend of mine in the main post office 
knows the worker in Washington, D.C. who died from 
anthrax. The anthrax crisis wasn't taken too seriously 
by the Post Office. There's a machine that they can use 
to sterilize the mail. They haven't put one in Chicago, 
only in D.C. They'll only put a machine like that where 
the big shots are. 

The problem is deeper than an emergency that's 
over in a minute. You can see their attitude in other 
ways. When Sept. 11 happened, the whole Federal 
Building was let out, but we were still there working. 
That made everyone pissed off. We were there three 
layers underground, and no one anywhere knew what 
was going on, but had to stay there and work. 

When it came to the anthrax threat at our facility, 
people were brought in to check the mail for contami- 
nation and to check the air. They were in gear and on 
the job for one day. We thought the inspections were 
going to happen at least monthly, but they didn't come 
back. 

The cost involved is why the anthrax problem is not 
taken seriously. Now they're trying to save money by 
adding two buildings to my route. They've never taken 
any buildings off my route. I have asked for help on 
Mondays which are rough because there are two days 
of delivery to do, but "no way" is what I hear. 

Now the union is negotiating a new contract. The 
Post Office wants to take away our sick hours. They 
are always trying to take away something. We cur- 
rently have a ncr-layoff clause, but the Post Office 
wants that back, too. If that goes, I'm out of there. 

—Letter carrier 
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Bush's war on freedom in the USA 


The massive assault leveled since Sept. 11 by George 
Bush and his attorney general, John Ashcroft, on a 
wide number of civil liberties guaranteed to us by the 
U.S. Constitution, has reached such a chilling point 
that some legal scholars are calling it nothing less than 
a "constitutional coup d'etat.” What finally brought 
forth the alarm was the sweeping presidential order of 
Nov. 13 empowering Bush to conduct secret military 
tribunals for those he, himself, as commander-in-chief 
will decide should be tried as suspected terrorists. 

Those who can be imprisoned and sentenced to 
death include any noncitizen accused of aiding or abet- 
ting "acts of international terrorism, or acts in prepa- 
ration therefore that have cause, threaten to cause... 
injury to or adverse effects on the United States, its cit- 
izens, national security, foreign policy, or economy." 

Spain made it known at once that it would not extra- 
dite the eight men it had captured and charged with 
complicity in the Sept. 11 attacks unless the U.S. 
agreed to try them in a civilian court. European Union 
officials said they doubted that any of the other 14 
nations— all of whom have renounced the death penal- 
ty and signed the European Convention on Human 
Rights— would agree to any extradition that would 
involve a military tribunal. 

Most frightening of all has been the speed by which 
one blow after another to the civil rights of all of us has 
been delivered under the guise of being "anti-terror." 

• Over 1,000 non-citizens were detained in the 
immediate post-Sept. 11 dragnet of people who might 
have some connection to that carnage, of whom over 
600 are still being held, most of them on immigration 


charges. Not one has been charged with involvement 
with the Sept. 11 terrorist attacks. That no one knows 
where they are being held, or who they are, has led 
civil libertarians to liken them to the "disappeared" of 
Latin American dictatorships. 

At the same time, the USA Patriot Act was rushed 
through Congress, establishing a broad definition of 
"terrorism" that, the ACLU pointed out, could include 
activism on anything from opposition to the World 
Trade Organization to Vieques. It threatens the free 
speech which up to now has been protected by the Bill 
of Rights. The very acronym they painstakingly creat- 
ed by the ludicrous title of "Unity and Strengthening 
America by Providing Appropriate Tools Required to 
Interrupt and Obstruct Terrorism Act of 2001" lends 
strong support to Samuel Johnson's warning that 
patriotism is, indeed, the last refuge of scoundrels. 

• Among the most threatening changes the Patriot 
Act has effected is the abolition of the separation- 
between the overseas spying of the CIA and domestic 
policing of the FBI, which was established 25 years 
ago in the wake of Watergate and Richard Nixon's 
attempt to use intelligence-gathering against his polit- 
ical opponents. Passage of the Act was quickly followed 
by Ashcroft's dispensing with the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act, while Bush removed any former president's 
papers from the public domain. 

The furor created by Bush's presidential order 
establishing military tribunals temporarily diverted 
attention from the plan Ashcroft had revealed only a 
few days earlier. Not content with the 1,100 detained 
in the biggest federal dragnet in U.S. history, he was 


Fighting environmental racism 


Atlanta— I attended a meeting of the Board of Sci- 
entific Counselors of ATSDR (Agency for Toxic Sub- 
stances and Disease Registry) in November. This was 
Set up to address many communities' concerns about 
ATSDR. 

I've been one of the special consultants to the board's 
Community/Tribal Subcommittee (CTS) for four years. 
The first two years, I thought we were making 
progress. After a change of leadership, nothing was 
accomplished. We just didn't know if they would ever 
put in place any of our recommendations to change cer- 
tain procedures to be more responsive towards com- 
munities. The CTS had two years to put these recom- 
mendations in place. They're trying to say now that on 
some things they didn't understand what we were talk- 
ing about. 

There's a special committee to look at five communi- 
ties and to look at the new guidelines for ATSDR and 
see if they used our recommendations and how they 
used them, and if they were being responsive to the 
community. Four of those communities are at military 
sites. One is an industry site. We wanted to go back 
over each health assessment to see if ATSDR followed 
the procedures the way we wanted them to. We know 
there's been a major time gap in doing them. Some 
health assessments take ATSDR two years; some take 
six months because they don't do any research, they 
just take whatever the polluter gave them and that's 
it. 

The "health assessment" is not a health evaluation 
as you might think. It is a site evaluation, because they 
only look at the site. I've said this over and over. Pub- 
lic health means having a clinic in our hands, taking 
care of people's health in the community. But public 
health has a whole different meaning to agency people. 
There needs to be clarification of that. Because people 
of color are not receiving any help when it comes to 
health issues. And we're not going to receive it because 
of the racism. 

The anthrax the postal worker in New Jersey died 


from shows the racism in dealing with people of color: 
they gave him a Tylenol and sent him home even 
though the man had told them that he might have 
anthrax. They could have given him Cipro as a pre- 
caution. But I feel that because he was Black, they just 
don't care about his health. Period. 

I think the only way communities of color are going 
to get the help we need is to raise doctors in the com- 
munity and get the churches, which are what many.of 
us are involved in, to start setting up clinics all over 
the country. We need to get our own people to work in 
these clinics. —Doris Bradshaw 


School of assassins 



As many as 12,000 people took part in three days 
of protest at Fort Benning, Georgia's Western Hemi- 
sphere Institute for Security Cooperation (formerly 
known as the School of the Americas) from Nov. 16- 
1 8. The annual protest condemns the school's role in 
training military officers involved in human rights 
violations throughout Latin America. 


Black/Red View 


Nat Turner revolt's legacy 


(Continued from page 1) 

Turner became a hunted fugitive. Hundreds of peaceful 
African-American slaves were killed by whites seeking 
vengeance. Within a month Turner was captured, put 
on trial, found guilty and hanged. But his brief tragic 
revolt universalized itself in William Lloyd Garrison's 
The Liberator and the Abolitionist movement. 

The Nat Turner Rebellion was profoundly different 
from the wanton, egocentric terrorism of bin Laden 
and his A1 Qaeda. In their terrorism there is no concept 
of how the idea of freedom is immanent in the activity 
of the masses. Nat Turner was conscious of how deeply 
the idea that drove him was in the Black masses. Or, 
as he said in his confession: "I see, sir, you doubt my 
word [about not conspiring in a slave insurrection in 
another county]. But cannot you think that the same 
idea [freedom] prompted others as well as myself to 
this undertaking?" 

In the nineteenth century U. S., the Black revolt was 
the fulcrum of the unfolding of the idea of freedom, 
including the first women's movement that emerged 
out of Garrison's Abolitionist Movement. 

The conspiratorial terrorism of bin Laden's A1 Qaeda 
is akin to what Hegel called the struggle of the "pure 
heart" which rationalizes any means to attack from 
outside what it perceives to be the corrupt "way of the 
world." The "way of the world" for Hegel was the mod- 


em capitalist world. The purity of the "pure heart" as 
embodied by bin Laden includes the hatred of women 
and the need to eradicate any who disagree with its 
narrow constrictions on behavior. Tbday some so-called 
leftists claim that the A1 Qaeda terrorists are "freedom 
fighters" because they, too, have a conspiratorial view 
of how the world changes. 

They claim that the violence of A1 Qaeda is caused 
by U. S. imperialism in Third World countries. Yes, 
U.S. imperialism conducts its own state terrorism and 
plays a major role in dominating the economy and the 
politics of the Arab and other Third World nations. But 
the road toward the ending of that domination begins 
with mass action against one's own home grown 
oppressors, not by the mass murder of innocent people 
thousands of miles away. Indeed, the Islamic funda- 
mentalist regimes with which U.S. imperialism peace- 
fully coexists, like Saudi Arabia, are opposed by bin 
Laden because, if anything, they are not oppressive 
and restrictive enough toward all sorts of individual 
freedoms. Bin Laden's fundamentalism is a new ele- 
ment of that oppression. 

Rather than extolling terrorism that creates no new 
freedom but only death, we need to return to a philos- 
ophy of freedom that captures what Marx called "the 
quest for universality" among ordinary workers who 
want to overcome alienation from within "the way of 
the world." 


now ordering the interrogation of 5,000 more young 
men from Middle Eastern countries, present legally in 
the U.S. on student or business visas. Finally, opposi- 
tion to the draconian edicts that have been issued since 
Sept. 11 is being heard, both in the media and in Con- 
gress. Only one lone dissenter in the Senate, Russell 
Feingold, raised his voice the day the Patriot Act was 
signed, reminding his peers of the many assaults on 
our freedom— from the Alien and Sedition Acts of John 
Adams, through the internments during World War II, 
to the McCarthy persecutions of the 1950s and the spy- 
ing on anti-war protesters in the 1960s. 

While we are constantly being told of the sky-high 
popularity ratings for Bush in the wake of Sept. 11, it 
is hardly believable that the Black voters of this land 
have forgotten the way he achieved power by stealth. 
Nor can anyone truly have forgotten that John 
Ashcroft, who has become the most powerful attorney 
general in recent U.S. history, less than a year ago was 
in trouble having his appointment confirmed because 
of his racist and fundamentalist views. 

It is clear Bush and Ashcroft knew where they want- 
ed to take this country long before the reactionary 
Islamic fundamentalist movement handed them their 
opportunity on Sept. 11. The question now is how much 
fhrther they will go. We are already being told that the 
Pentagon is considering a plan to unify all military 
aspects of "homeland defense" in a single, giant com- 
mand similar to the Central Command conducting the 
war in Afghanistan. It would represent an enormous 
expansion of the military's power within the U.S. 

What is important to see is that the changes we have 
seen enacted over the last two and a half months are 
not a mere expansion but a basic and frightening 
restructuring of military and police powers that repre- 
sents so serious an attack on our civil liberties that it 
gives new meaning to the permanence of the war that 
has been declared on civil liberties and on us. 
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Kyoto treaty scandal 

Last month the world's nation-states finally agreed 
on rules to implement the 1997 Kyoto treaty on global 
warming. While their Marrakech, Morocco, conference 
was busy turning the budding disaster into a business 
opportunity, opposition came from within and without 
the conference hall. A new category of "climate justice" 
has emerged from the convergence of environmental 
justice, indigenous and solidarity groups, who link the 
problems of Climate change to racial justice, workers' 
rights and social transformation. 

Kyoto's great scandal is its transformation into 
opposite— from an instrument to control global warm- 
ing, into the basis for a new "carbon trade" industry. 
Over the last four years, the U.S., Russia, Japan, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand won unfettered 
trading in greenhouse-gas emission rights, plus mas- 
sive credits for scientifically discredited and unverifi- 
able "carbon sinks"— forest and farm practices that 
theoretically withdraw carbon dioxide from the atmos- 
phere. As a result, few countries will have to take 
action to reduce emissions. Instead of being cut, emis- 
sions will keep growing. 

As Tbm Goldtooth of the Indigenous Environmental 
Network declared, "With emissions trading, corpora- 
tions have found a new way of continuing their ruth- 
less commodification of nature....We need real solu- 
tions that address the root causes of climate change 
and environmental racism, not corporate solutions like 
carbon trading that will not do anything to stop green- 
house gases in the U.S." 

The "Clean Development Mechanism" (CDM), origi- 
nally meant to help transfer renewable energy and 
energy-efficient technologies to poor countries, has 
been turned into its opposite to provide credits for envi- 
ronmentally damaging industries— nuclear power, 
giant dams and "clean" coal— to make a killing through 
mega-projects in those countries. Even environmental 
groups that accept this "first step" vow to fight such 
projects. 

Last year's Declaration of Indigenous Peoples on Cli- 
mate Change denounced the CDM for reducing forests 
to their carbon sequestration capacity, resulting in 
"projects Which adversely impact upon our natural, 
sensitive and fragile eco-systems, contaminating our 
soils, forests and waters"; and the "intervention of oil, 
gas, nuclear and large hydroelectric power station, log- 
ging and mining companies, in their exploitation of 
natural resources in indigenous territories." 

Not only did the declaration attack the policies and 
mechanisms that exclude participation of indigenous 
peoples and "permit developed countries to avoid their 
responsibility to reduce emissions at source, promote 
the expansion of global capital, and deepen our mar- 
ginalization." It pointed to new concepts and practices 
of development, as opposed to current practices in both 
industrialized and Third World countries. 

—Franklin Dmitryev 
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Special section.... Just off the press! 

THE POWER OF NEGATIVITY: SELECTED WRITINGS ON THE 
DIALECTIC IN HEGEL AND MARX BY RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

— Table of Contents and Excerpts from the Introduction, pages 6 and 7 — Readers’ Views begin on page 8 


Editor's Note 

“On political divides and philosophic new begin- 
nings,” written on June 5, 1987, is the last writing 
we have from the pen of Raya Dunayevskaya, who 
died on June 9, 1987. We reprint it here because it 
serves as the conclusion to the new book, The Power 
of Negativity: Selected Writings on the Dialectic in 
Hegel and Marx by Dunayevskaya. 

Written as one of her monthly "Theory/Practice" 
columns, the essay further develops her new percep- 
tions on Lenin's philosophic ambivalence in terms of 
its impact on the dialectics of organization. It also 
returns to discuss, on new ground, many of the philo- 
sophic themes she addressed in the early 1980s, fol- 
lowing the publication of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution. It 
was first published in the In Memoriam special issue 
of News & Letters, on July 25, 1987. 


'On political divides and 
philosophic new beginnings 1 


T he abysmal lower depths that the Reagan retrogres- 
sion has sunk the- world into throughout the seven 
years of this decade have polluted the ideological 
air, not only of the ruling class, but have penetrated the 
Left itself. Such a deep retrogression urgently demands 
that, along with the economic and political tasks facing 
us, we look for philosophic new beginnings. 

In the midst of the work I am doing on my new book, 
"Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy," I have 
been digging into research on two opposed forms of 
organization— that is, our opposition to the vanguard 
party-to-lead, and our support of forms of organization 
bom out of the spontaneous activity of the masses. Sud- 
denly I realized that the relationship between these two 
opposed forms was exactly what I had posed back in 
1982, on the eve of the publication of my third book, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Phi- 
losophy of Revolution. I then (September 1982) added a 
paragraph to chapter 12 of that just-completed work. It 
was this articulation, which I reached only after the 
book was completed, that made me feel that the process 
of working out such questions demanded a book unto 
itself. 

This became even clearer when I realized that 
though [Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution] was already at the 
printer, and had dealt with forms of organization both 
in Marx's day and in the early 20th century— with 
Lenin, Luxemburg, and the council communists— I nev- 
ertheless felt compelled to write a Philosophic-Political 
Letter to my colleagues on this subject. I called it: "On 
the Battle of Ideas: Philosophic-Theoretic Points of 
Departure as Political Tendencies Respond to the 
Objective Situation" (October 1982).(1) Here I would 
like to take up two points from the Letter, which begins: 

I am taking advantage of the fact that we do not 
yet have the new book in hand, which will plunge 
us into so many activities that we will have a ten- 
dency to forget "abstract" philosophic points of 
departure . . . 

I returned to the final chapter 12 of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women's Liberation, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion. Its penultimate paragraph read: 

It isn't because we are any "smarter" that we 
can see so much more than other post-Marx Marx- 
ists. Rather, it is because of the maturity of our 
age. It is true that other post-Marx Marxists have 
rested on a truncated. Marxism; it is equally true 
that no other generation could have seen the prob- 
lematic of our age, much less solve our problems. 
Only live human beings can recreate the revolu- 
tionary dialectic forever anew. And these live 
human beings must do so in theory as well as in 
practice. It is not a question only of meeting the 
challenge from practice, but of being able to meet 
the challenge from the self-development of the 
Idea, and of deepening theory to the point where it 
reaches Marx's concept of the philosophy of "revo- 
lution in permanence." 

It was at that point that I asked that the following 
paragraph be added [to that book]: • 

There is a further challenge to the form of orga- 
nization which we have worked out as the commit- 
tee-form rather than the "party-to-lead." But, 
though committee-form and "party-to-lead" are 
opposites, they are not absolute opposites. At the 
point when the theoretic-form reaches philosophy, 
the challenge demands that we synthesize not only 
the new relations of theory to practice, and all the 
forces of revolution, but philosophy's "suffering, 
patience and labor of the negative," i.e. experienc- 
ing absolute negativity. Then and only then will 
we succeed in a revolution that will achieve a 
class-less, non-racist, non-sexist, truly human, 
truly new society. That which Hegel judged to be 
the synthesis of the "Self-Thinking Idea" and the 
"Self-Bringing-Forth of Liberty," Marxist-Human- 


ism holds, is what Marx had called the new society. 
The many paths to get there are not easy to work 
out.(2) 

I also suggested an addition to the Introduction of the 
book, to be added directly after I pointed out that "just 
as the young Marx, in first turning to what he called 
"Economics," had discovered the proletariat as the Sub- 
ject who wo,uld be 
the "gravedigger of 
capitalism" and the 
leader of the prole- 
tarian revolution, 
so, at the end of his 
life, Marx made 
still newer discov- 
eries as he turned 
to new, empirical 
anthropological 
studies like Mor- 
gan's Ancient Soci- 
ety as well as to the 
imperial incursions 
into the Orient and 
the carving up of 
Africa. 

Here is what I 
proposed to add at that point: 



"Only live human 
beings can re-cre- 
ate the revolution- 
ary dialectic for- 
ever anew. And 
these live human 
beings must do so 
in theory as well 
*as in practice." 


emburg did not fully comprehend Marx's dialectic of lib- 
eration and thereby committed her biggest error— dis- 
regard of the revolutionary nature of Polish desire for 
national self-determination. Put simply, the determi- 
nant of the new book is Marx's philosophy of revolution. 
This is not for any academic reason, or any sort of 
orthodoxy, but the fact that his works disclosed a trail 
to the 1980s and revealed the problematic of this age. 

The totally new 
question that Lux- 
emburg posed— 
socialist democra- 
cy after gaining 
power— pointed to 
a new aspect of 
Marxism itself. 

The new 

£ moments in Marx 
is that the book dis- 
closes and that 
center around 

CO 

3 what we now call a 
fe; Third World are 

Dunayevskaya at book party for Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Libera- not limited to the 
lion and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, Detroit, 1982. manner in which 

Marx revealed an 
"Asiatic mode of production" in the Grundrisse. Rather, 
this is extended to the 1880s as Marx was commenting 
on Morgan's Ancient Society and other then-new 
anthropological works on India, on the Australian abo- 
rigines, as well as his letters both on his visit to Algeria 
and his correspondence with revolutionaries in Russia 
on the ancient commune there and its possible trans- 
formation into an altogether new type of revolution. In 
a word, it is to revolution in permanence that the book 
keeps returning, whether the subject is Luxemburg, or 
Lenin, or Women's Liberation, or the Hegeliaq dialectic. 
At the same time, we must keep in mind that, whereas 
it is Marx who transformed Hegel into a contemporary, 
and transformed the Hegelian dialectic into the Marxi- 
an dialectic of liberation, the revolution is also present 
in Hegel. Hard as Hegel tried to confine this to a revo- 
lution in thought alone, he made his presence felt in 
history, even as he spoke of the Philosophy of Mind and 
History of Philosophy. As Hegel put it: 

All revolutions, in the sciences no less than in 
general history, originate only in this, that the 
spirit of man, for the understanding and compre- 
hension of himself, for the possessing of himself, 
has now altered his categories, uniting himself in 
a truer, deeper, more intrinsic relation with him- 
self.(4) 


That seems to have been the first point so mis- 
understood by post-Marx Marxists, beginning with 
Frederick Engels, who, without having known of 
the massive Ethnological Notebooks Marx had left 
behind, undertook to write his own version of Mor- 
gan's work— his Origin of the Family — as a 
"bequest" of Marx. When Ryazanov discovered 
these notebooks, he rushed, before he ever had a 
chance to decipher them, to characterize them as 
"inexcusable pedantry. "(3) If an Engels, who was a 
close collaborator of Marx and without whom we 
could not have had Volumes II and III of Capital, 
could nevertheless suddenly have gotten so over- 
confident about his own prowess of interpreting 

Marx as to assume 
he was speaking 
for Marx; if an 
archivist-scholar 
like Ryazanov 
could, at a time 
when he was actu- 
ally publishing 
those magnificent 
early essays of 
Marx (the 1844 
Economic and 
Philosophical 
M a nuscripts), 
spend a good deal 
of his first report 
of the Archives of 




Marx in asking for 20 to 30 people to help him sort 
these manuscripts out, and yet pass judgment 
before he dug into them— it says a great deal about 
literary heirs but nothing whatsoever about so 
great an historic phenomenon as Marx's Marxism. 
Isn't it time to challenge all of the post-Marx Marx- 
ists when even those who have achieved great rev- 
olutions— and none Was greater than the 1917 
Russian Revolution— did not, in thought, measure • 
up to Marx? Isn't it time to dig into what Marx, who 
had discovered a whole new continent of thought, 
had to say for himself? 

My letter to my colleagues then concluded: 

The fact that in my latest work, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Philosophy 
of Revolution, I focus on Marx's "translation" of 
absolute negativity as the revolution in perma- 
nence, calling that the absolute challenge to our 
age, will draw greater criticism from academia and 
outright attacks from post-Marx Marxists. This 
makes it necessary to be prepared, not only for that 
encounter, but for further concretizing that chal- 
lenge. With this in mind, I decided to add that para- 
graph quoted earlier directly to the Introduction. 
For while it is true that the actual events of the , 
1970s— Women's Liberation on the one hand, and 
the publication of Marx's Ethnological Notebooks 
on the other— are what first led to a renewed inter- 
est in Rosa Luxemburg; and while it is true also 
that the Women's Liberation movement helped dis- 
close the feminist dimension in Luxemburg never 
before recognized; it is not true that that is the goal 
of the new book. 

The need to see all post-Marx Marxists in strict rela- 
tionship to Marx's Marxism is what revealed that even 
so great and independent a revolutionary as Rosa Lux- 


I ow return to our own situation, and think of the 
attacks that we will be facing in 1987, when we 
state openly that even the one post-Marx Marxist 
revolutionary who did reach deeply into philosophy— 
Lenin— nevertheless did not do so on the question of 
organization. In truth, he never renounced Ms position 
on the vanguard party set out in 1902 in What Is To Be 
Done?, though he often critiqued it himself. He pro- 
foundly extended his new breakthrough in philosophy 
to a concretization of the dialectics of revolution, and 
yet never changed his position on the need for the "thin 
layer of Bolsheviks" [LCW 33, p. 257] as a vanguard 
party organization. In 1982 in Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women's Liberation, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion, we critiqued Lenin politically. To fully work out 
the dialectics of philosophy and organization for our 
age, it is now clear that that critique must dig deep pM- 
losophically. 

The whole truth is that even Marx’s Critique of the 
Gotha Program, which remains the ground for organi- 
zation today, was written 112 years ago. What is 
demanded is not mere "updating," after all the aborted 
revolutions of the post-World War II world, "Ground" 
will not suffice alone; we have to finish the building— 
the roof and its contents. This is what I am working on 
now in the "Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy"— I would appreciate hearing from our readers on 
their thoughts on this. 

NOTES 

1. See The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on the Dialec- 
tic in Hegel and Marx by Raya Dunayevskaya, pp. 237-257. 

2. These and a number of other paragraphs which Dunayev- 
skaya wanted to add to Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Libera- 
tion, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution were published in 
the 1991 University of Illinois edition of that work, pp. xxxi- 
ii-xxxviii. 

3. David Ryazanov, who edited Marx in Soviet Russia in the 
1920s, beginning work on the Complete Writings of Marx 
and Engels (MEGA), made these remarks in a 1923 report to 
the Communist Academy. 

4. Hegel, Philosophy of Nature, trans. by A.V. Miller (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1970), p. 11. 
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THE POWER OF NEG^ 


I. The Present 
Moment 


Marx's oeuvre, which many had 
declared obsolete, has taken on new 
life at the dawn of the twenty-first cen- 
tury because the strength of his cri- 
tique of the destructive power of cap- 
ital is so missed. Today's unprecedent- 
ed inequities in wealth and power, 
accompanied by wrenching techno- 
logical changes and environmental 
havoc, as well as monopolization and 
social fragmentation, are increasingly 
begetting the sense that the time has 
come to return to Marx. In a process 
that conjures up the spirit of the 
dialectic itself, the very fact which had 
been heralded as proving the death of 
Marx— -the universalization of capital, 
as it invades every comer of the earth 
and all spheres of everyday life — has 
led workers as well as intellectuals, 
activists as well as academics, to look 
anew at what Marx's work means for 
today. This is reflected in everything 
from journalistic discourses on the 
need to face "the specter of Marx," to 
theoretical analyses on the cogency of 
the Marxian critique of global- 
ized capitalism.! 1) The 
more the global- 
ization of 


capital spurs \ 
social disloca- 
tion and impov- 


erishment, the more 
we can expect such appraisals of 
Marx in the coming period. 

One surprising feature of much of 
the current return to Marx, however, is 
the relative silence on Hegel and the 
dialectic. This attitude has developed 
despite Marx's insistence in Capital 
and other works that his method was 
at its core dialectical and that Hegel's 
dialectic was for him "the source of all 
dialectic. "(2) 

For example, in his Specters of 
Marx, Jacques Derrida on the one 
hand terms Marx's writings "urgent” 
for an understanding of today's glob- 
alized capitalism, while on the other 
distances himself from the Hegelian 
dialectic, which he calls an "onto-foe- 
ology" and "anthropo-lheology."(3) 
From the vantage point of the Frank- 
furt School, a tradition once rooted in 
a form of Hegelian Marxism, Jurgen 
Habermas rejects the Hegelian dialec- 
tic as the remnant of a romantic ide- 
alist philosophy of consciousness, and 
attacks Marx for remaining "tied to 
Hegelian logic. "(4) Even Moishe Pos- 
tone, a Frankfurt-trained Critical The- 
orist who has urged a return to 
Marx's critique of capital in order to 
comprehend the present crisis, consid- 
ers the Hegelian dialectic as little 
more than a philosophical expression 
of the logic of capital. (5) 

At the same time, the present 
moment is rife with serious studies of 
Hegel by non-Marxists. The past 
decade has experienced d veritable 
explosion of new works on Hegel in 
the Anglo-American world, as seen in 
such recent books as H.S. Harris's 
Hegel's Ladder, a 1,600-page study 
of Hegel's Phenomenology of Mind. 
On a more modest, and yet signifi- 
cant level, new studies on Hegel by 
feminists, especially those from a 
postmodernist background, have 
emerged.(6j Yet instead of intersect- 


ing, 

the ongoing dis- 
cussions of Hegel and Marx 
often appear as two trains passing 
each other in the dead of night, very 
nearly unnoticed by one another. 

Fredric Jameson has spoken to this 
problem: 

This is a time when people no 
longer understand what dialectical 
thinking is or why the dialectic 
came into being in lie first place, 
when they have abandoned the 
dialectical for less rewarding Niet- 
zschean positions. Sq there is cer- 
tainly a need today for a revital- 
ized vision of the dialectic. There I 
would certainly not abandon 
Marx, but I would want to go back 
to Hegel for an enlargement of the 
way we have normally understood 
Marx. This is not any ; particu- 
larly new idea with me. ^^^dP 
Lenin had 
already 


said 
that no one 
could understand 
Das Kapital who had not 
already worked his way through 
Hegel's logic. . . / 1 think the coming 
years will show an unconscious 
need for the dialectic which some 
of us on the left ought to have the 
mission to satisfy.(7) 

The writings in this volume will, we 
hope, take us toward satisfying this 
need. At each stage in ihe history of 
Marxism, revolutionaries and theo- 
rists have felt the need to hew a path 
out of ihe seemingly insurmountable 
barriers facing the radical movement 
by turning anew to Hegel. This was 
true of Lenin in 1914, when he 
responded to the collapse of estab- 
lished Marxism with the outbreak of 
World War I by delving into Hegel's 
Science of Logic. It was true of such 
diverse tendencies as the Frankfurt 
Schrol and French neo-Marxists in 
the 1 930s and 1 940s, who turned to 
Hegel in a period defined by fascism 
and the rise of Stalinism. Likewise, in 
the 1 950s, in the face of ihe new chal- 
lenges posed by the freedom struggles 
of the post-World War II era, Raya 
Dunayevskaya .(1910-87) developed 
the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism 
through a direct encounter with 
Hegel's dialectic. 

Dunayevskaya's life and work rep- 
resent a rare combination of passion- 
ate involvement in freedom struggles 
and intense philosophical exploration. 

Born in Ukraine in 1910, she immi- 
grated to the U.S. as a teenager, and 
by the mid- 1 920s became involved in 
labor, socialist, and Black liberation 
movements. After serving as secretary 
to Leon Trotsky in 1 937-38, she broke 
with him at the time of the Hitler-Stal- 
in Pact in 1939, and subsequently 
developed a theory of state-capital- 
ism. She argued that Roosevelt's New 
Deal, Hitler's Germany, and especial- 
ly Stalin's Russia, represented vari- 
eties of a new stage of global capital- 
ism, one [n which the fetishism of state 
planning was paramo0nt.(8) This 
work soon brought her into a period 
of close collaboration with the Trinida- 
dian Marxist and cultural: critic C.L.R. 


Selectei 


Diale 


James. 

During the 1940s, 
she also engaged in dialogue 
with a number of intellectuals of for 
anti-Stalinist left, such as Meyei 
Schapiro, and became a sharp critic 
of those, such as the pragmatist Sid 
ney Hook, who strongly rejectee 
Hegel as a reactionary thinker. 

By the mid-1950s, Dunayevskayc 
moved in a different direction fronr 
James, as she developed a new posi 
tion, rooted in a reexamination 
of the Hegelian underpin- 
nings of Marx's^^^^j^^^^ 


which she 
soon termed Marx- 
ist-Humanism. 

In the late 1 950s, she 
engaged in an extensive correspon- 
dence on dialectics with the Critica 
Theorist, Herbert Marcuse, and, a bil 
later, with Erich Fromm, another for- 
mer Frankfurt School member.(9) In 
her Marxism and Freedom (1958), tc 
which Marcuse contributed a critical 
preface, she included as appendices 
the first English translations of major 
parts of Marx's 1 844 Economic anc 
Philosophical Manuscripts and ol 
Lenin's Philosophical Notebooks. 

In rethinking and extending Marx's 
humanist conceptions in light of the 
contemporary struggles of rank-and- 
file labor, women's liberation, African 
Americans, and youth from the 1 950s 
to foe 1 980s, she developed an orig- 
inal philosophy of liberation rooted in 
a continuous return to foe Hegelian 
dialectic. On the one hand, this 
entailed scathing critiques of anti 
Hegelian Marxists such as Louis 
Althusser, and on foe other, more 
sympathetic but nonetheless probing 
critiques of leading dialecticians 
many of them Hegelian Marxists 
including Marcuse, Georg Lukacs 
Karl Korsch, and Theodor Adorno. Ir 
her later discussions of dialectics, she 
also gave prominence to what she 
regarded as foe highly original contri 
butions of foe African liberation foeo 
rist Frantz Fanon and dissident Eas 
European Marxist humanists, as car 
especially be seen in her Philosoph) 
and Revolution (1973) and Rosa Lux 
emburg, Women's Liberation, ani 
Marx's Philosophy of Revo/utioi 
(1982). 


II. Contemporary Issues in Diale 
tical Philosophy 


The need to return to foe Hegeliar 
dialectic with new eyes is no les 
urgent today, in light of foe crisis con 
fronting all liberation movements 
whether of workers. Blacks and othe 
minorities, women, lesbians am 
gays, or youth. This crisis is disclose 
by foe aborted and unfinished revolu 
tions which have marked this centur) 
from Russia 1917 to Spain 1 936 
China 1949, and Cuba 1959, an 
from Iran to Nicaragua to Grenada i 
foe 1970s and 1980s. In particula 
foe experience of foe Russian Revolt 
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rat even to begin to 
rath out of this crisis means 
ting such questions 
rat happens 
e rev- 


tion? How 
can we ensure 
that a new form of total- 
□rianism or bureaucracy will 
e again take over after the col- 
F the old order? How can end- 
division between mental and 
labor move from underlying 
to social practice? 
is where Dunayevskaya's 
s founder of Marxist-Human- 
le U.S. takes on special impor- 
: ew thinkers in the revolution- 
lition have focused as exhaus- 
i these issues as Dunayevska- 
ecially on the need to philoso- 
■ confront the question of what 
s after the revolution. And 
ver have done so by means of 
interpretation of Hegelian 
:s. 

he whole, radical interpreters 
il in this century have empha- 
ch aspects of Hegel's thought 
naster-slave dialectic and the 
/ consciousness in the Phe- 
logy of Mind, or the concepts 
ce, negativity, or contradiction 
c/ence of Logic. While Duna- 
i also addresses these issues, 
contribution to dialectics cen- 
what many other Marxists 
nored or rejected— Hegel's 
of absolute negativity.! 10) In 
absolute negativity signifies 
the negation of external 
, but also the negation of the 
legation of them. The power 
fivity gets turned back upon 
upon the internal as well as 
barriers to self-movement, 
legation of the negation is no 
ity, for the positive is con- 
the negative, which is the 
new beginning. 

J>f Hegel's first references to 
negativity in the Science of 
urs during a critique of Spin- 
Jtion that "every determina- 
negation." Hegel considers 
tress on negativity to be a 
Ivance over previous posi- 
|>wever, this advance is not 
ontradiction and in Hegel's 
the drawback of dissolving 
rmless abstraction," because 
of bare negativity lacks 

t teness.(ll) At this point, 
s beyond bare or first neg- 
what he calls second or 
legativity, with the latter con- 
t only a rejection of the old, 
lie basis for a forward move- 
■rt in all this, care must be 
distinguish between the first 
s negation in general, and 
Id negation, the negation of 
lion: the latter is concrete, 


absolute 
negativity, just 
as the former on the con- 
trary is only abstract negativity" 

(pp. 115-16). 

If the question of absolute negativi- 
ty were exhausted here, in a more or 
less formal process of the negation of 
the negation, there would be far less 
controversy among radical inter- 
preters of HegeL For example, writing 
more than a century ago, Friedrich 
Engels, whose studies of dialectics 
have formed the basis of most ortho- 
dox Marxist discussions of the topic 
ever since, did at least mention the 
negation of the negation. However, 
while extolling a formalized and 
sometimes scientistic notion of nega- 
tion of the negation, Engels also 
attacks Hegel's Absolute Idea, which, 
he maintains, includes a notion of "the 
end of history" in which "the whole 
dogmatic content of the Hegelian sys- 
tem is declared to be absolute truth, in 
contradiction to his dialectical 
method, which dissolves all that is 
dogmatic! "(12) Thus, Engels men- 
tions the negation of the negation 
as a principle of the dialectic while 
attacking the Absolute Idea as dog- 
matic and even reactionary. 

In contrast to Engels and most sub- 
sequent interpreters within the Marxist 
tradition, Dunayevskaya finds 
extremely important insights for a 
dialectics of liberation in Hegel's 
Absolutes, which Hegel develops in 
the concluding chapters of his major 
works. In so doing, she focuses on the 
chapters on Absolute Knowledge in 
the Phenomenology, the Absolute 
Idea in the Science of Logic, and the 
Absolute Mind in the Philosophy of 
Mind. 

Hegel's Absolutes have been fre- 
quently dismissed not only as dogmat- 
ic, but also as closed ontology. These 
are interpretations which, as Duna- 
yevskaya argues in many of the selec- 
tions in this volume, are hard to main- 
tain once one examines Hegel's actu- 
al texts. This can be seen from a few 
representative passages from the 
chapter on the Absolute Idea with 
which Hegel concludes the Science of 
Logic. Hegel begins his discussion by 
stating that the Absolute Idea is "the 
identity of the theoretical and the 
practical idea," thereby holding to a 
notion of practice as well as of theory 
at the very point where some have 
seen only a flight into an abstract uni- 
versal. A few lines further in this same 
passage, Hegel also writes that "the 
Absolute Idea... contains within itself 
the highest degree of opposition" (p. 
824). Here, at least, Hegel rejects the 
notion of an oppositionless totality 
which has absorbed all negativity and 
particularity, as is so often charged. 

Some pages later, at the conclusion 
of the chapter, Hegel writes of the 


Absolute 
Idea as an 
"absolute 
I i bera - 
tion," as 
a 

dialec- 
tic of 
free- 
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dom in which 
"no transition takes place" 
(p. 843). The human spirit 
now moves toward libera- 
tion, having already worked 
through the myriad obstacles 
which lay in wait for freedom in 
the previous 800 pages of his 
work. 

Dunayevskaya's focus on 
Hegel's Absolutes countered the tradi- 
tional Marxist view of them as a 
"closed ontology" in which all partic- 
ularities and difference are effaced in 
the name of an abstract unity. As 
early as her initial studies on dialec- 
tics in the late 1 940s, she emphasized 
"the sheer genius of [Hegel's] lan- 
guage which defines identity as 
'unseparated difference'" (see the 
appendix to this volume, part 4). 

Nor was she attracted to Hegel's 
Absolutes out of an affinity with 
Lukacs's emphasis on totality. 
Throughout her work, from her "Let- 
ters on Hegel's Absolutes" of 1953 
through Marxism and Freedom 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution 
(1973) and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women's Uberation, and Marx's Phi- 
losophy of Revolution ( 1 982), she saw 
in Hegel's Absolutes "the categories of 
freedom, of subjectivity, of reason, the 
logic of a movement by which human- 
ity makes itself free." As she put it in 
chapter 1 of Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, her most sustained and impor- 
tant discussion of Hegel, 

Precisely where Hegel sounds 
most abstract, seems to close the 
shutters tight against the whole 
movement of history, there he lets 
the lifeblood of foe dialectic — 
absolute negativity — pour in. It is 
true that Hegel writes as if foe res- 
olution of opposing live forces can 
be overcome by a mere thought 
transcendence. But he has, by 
bringing oppositions to their most 
logical extreme, opened new 
paths, a new relationship of theory 


t o 

practice, which 
Marx worked out as a 
totally new relationship of philoso- 
phy to revolution. Today's revolu- 
tionaries turn their backs on this at 
their peril (p. 34). 

(To be continued next issue) 

Notes 

1 . The protests against the World Trade 
Organization in Seattle at the end of 
1 999, and the demonstrations in Wash- 
ington, D.C. against the International Mon- 
etary Fund and Wodd Bank in April 2000, 
have proved of special importance in hav- 
ing many turn with new eyes to Marx's cri- 
tique of capital. 

2. Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, trans. by 
Ben Fowkes (London: Pelican, 1976), pp. 
102,744. 

3. Jacques Derrida, Specters of Marx, 
trans. by Peggy Kamuf (New York: Rqut- 
ledge, 1993), pp. 13, 144. 

4. Jurgen Habermas, The Theory of 
Communicative Action, Vol. 2, trans. by 
Thomas McCarthy (Boston: Beacon, 
1 987), p. 

5. Moishe Postone, Time, Labor, and 
Social Domination (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1 993). 

6. See especially Dianne Coole, Nega- 
tivity and Politics (London: Routledge, 
2000); Judith Butler's Introduction to a new 
edition of Subjects of Desire Hegelian 
Reflections in 20th Century France (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1999); 
and Toula Nicolapoulos and George Vas- 
silacopoulos, Hegel and the Logical Struc- 
ture of Love (London: Ashgate Publishing 
Company, 1999). 

7. Interview with Fredric Jameson, in 
Lukacs after Communism, Interviews with 
Contemporary Intellectuals, in Eva L. 
Corredor (Durham and London: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1 997), p. 93. We should add 
that in works such as Dialectical Investiga- 
tions (New York: Routledge, 1 993), Bertell 
Oilman has steadfastly defended the 
dialectical core of Marxism throughout the 
recent period, often in the face of sharp 
opposition to dialectical thought. 
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Many of 
these writings 
have been 
recently published in The 
Marxist-Humanist Theory of 
State-Capitalism: Selected Writ- 
ings by Raya Dunayevskaya (Chica- 
go: News and Letters, 1992), with an 
Introduction by Peter Hudis. 

9. Some of her correspondence with 
James, Marcuse, and Fromm is included in 
this volume. Most of her other correspon- 
dence and writings have been gathered in 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: Marx- 
ist-Humanism — A Half Century of its 
World Development, on deposit at Wayne 
State University Archives of Labor History 
and Urban Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

10. For some discussions of Dunayev- 
skaya's standpoint on Hegel, see Patricia 
Altenbernd Johnson, "Women's Liberation: 
Following Dunayevskaya in Practicing 
Dialectics," Quarterly Journal of Ideology, 
Vol. 13: 4 (1989), pp. 65-74; Thomas M. 
Jeannot, "Raya Dunayevskaya's Concep- 
tion of Ultimate Reality and Meaning," 
Journal of Ultimate Reality and Meaning, 
Vol. 22:4 (1999), pp. 276-93. See also 
the entry for Dunayevskaya in Women 
Building Chicago, 1790-1990: A Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, ed. by Rima Lunin 
Schultz and Adele Hast (Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 2001 ), 

1 1. G. W. F. Hegel, Science of Logic, 
trans. by A. V. Miller (New Jersey: Human- 
ities Press, 1 969), p. 113. Subsequent 
pages references are directly in Ihe text. 

1 2. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the 
End of Classical German Philosophy, 
Marx- Engels Collected Works, Vol. 26 
(New York: International Publishers, 
1990), pp. 360-61. 
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READERS' VIEWS 


WELFARE 'REFORM 1 

One wonders how Michigan Republi- 
can Governor John Engler's spokesper- 
son fixed her mouth to say that changes 
in welfare rules would "help more fami- 
lies make the transition from welfare to 
work." The new rules requhWSingle par- 
ents to work 40 hours per week (cur- 
rently it's 20 for parents of babies and 
30 for parents of school age children). 
There are no more exemptions for par- 
ents caring for disabled children or for 
their own aged parents. I know no one 
working a poverty job who knows from 
week to week what their hours will be, 
and they rarely work 40, even with two 
jobs. The mouthpiece said Work exemp- 
tion requests would be reviewed individ- 
ually— hey who can even reach their 
caseworker ip a timely fashion? 

Observer 

Detroit 


FOOD NOT BOMBS FOR 
AFGHANISTAN 

On Thanksgiving weekend 30 of us 
took to the streets in Memphis to a blus- 
tery Food Not Bombs (FNB) Parade. We 
wanted to show solidarity with starving 
people all over the world, especially 
those facing peril in Afghanistan this 
winter. Our signs said "Food is a right 
not a privilege." FNB has been sal- 
vaging good food discarded by grocery 
stores and cooking free vegetarian 
meals for the hungry for several years. 
The chant made up by our youngest 
helper, a five-year-old, showed wisdom 
the men in power seem to lack: "Food 
Not Bombs, because bombs hurt peo- 
ple." The money spent on weapons in 
one week around the world is enough to 
feed all the people on earth for a year. 
How can we afford to spend another dol- 
lar on war when so many people are 
starving? 

Andrea Bouardee 
Memphis 

*** 

Katie Sierra is a 15-year-old student 
who tried to start an anarchy club in her 


high school in West Virginia and lost her 
case in court. She also lost the right to 
wear a T-shirt that opposed the bombing 
in Afghanistan, as well as one that 
protested racism, sexism and homopho- 
bia. The judge who ruled against her 
said, ”1 don't think anybody disagrees 
that in America the right of free speech 
is sacred. Sierra has the right to believe 
anything she wants to believe and to 
express those beliefs. However, in a 
school educational setting, those rights 
are not absolute." Sierra's lawyer plans 
to appeal the ruling to the state 
Supreme Court. 

Angry Katie supporter 
North Carolina 


ON THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
FRONT 

All of a sudden, the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention are talking 
only about bioterrorism. They only care 
about something when it starts affecting 
white America. People of color have 
been terrorized by the U.S. government 
and industry all our lives. The terrorism 
is in our communities where we've been 
exposed to toxic chemicals, but they 
want to put pollution on the back burn- 
er. I recommend that they put environ- 
mental justice, community health and 
community clinics in every bill about 
terrorism because the industries have 
terrorized our co mmuni ties. 

Environmental justice activist 
Tennessee 


Big Oil didn't make a grab just for the 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge. Hoping Michi- 
ganders wouldn't notice, on Sept. 14 
Republican Governor Engler's Natural 
Resources Commission lifted a four-year 
suspension on directional drilling under 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron. Fortu- 
nately, the federal water and energy bill 
signed into law in November carries an 
amendment that halts Great Lakes 
drilling until 2003. The National 
Wildlife Federation, opposing “slant 
drilling," cited ecological concerns such 
as wellhead leaks, conflicts with recre- 
ational use of the shoreline, and insuffi- 
cient protection of critical fragile biolog- 
ical areas like wetlands and sand dunes. 


The state's own records revealed 89 oil or! 
gas leaks last year. 

Urban gardener 
Michigan 


RAWA AND THE LEFT 

I heard Tahmeena Faryal speak at 
Mills College. She is very courageous, 
She talked about how much women 
risked to just have a school for girls. 

They represent a genuine 
alternative for what 
Afghan society could be 
but I wondered if she her- 
self saw the tremendous 
power of that stance 
when she focused on 
appealing to the UN 
for help. Hundreds 
and hundreds showed 
up at her events and 
hundreds more were 
turned away. I think 
people turned out 
because they wanted 
to express their soli- 
darity with that alter- 
native she represented. 
They wanted to hear an 
opposition to the Taliban 
and to the war that was 
about humanity, a viable 
response beyond bin 
Laden and Bush. 
Women's Liberationist 
Oakland, Cal, 


mmm 
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What was shocking was how totally 
the organized Left groups were missing 
from all the RAWA events held in the 
Berkeley area. It must be that they are 
so defined as being against this war that 
they didn't want to discolor the purity of 
their opposition by being for someone 
who is opposed to Bush's enemy. It is a 
warning that we have to be careful not to 
get locked into opposites that aren't 
opposite. 

Student of Marx and Hegel 
California 

*** 

RAWA's historic existence contrasts 
dramatically in important respects with 
that of Marxist-Humanism, the philoso- 
phy of the organization that sponsored 
their tour in New York. The philosophy of 
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N&L is presented, argued, contended 
with among virtually all other philoso- 
phies and further developed on these 
bases in numerous books, pamphlets, 
journals and articles collected wherever 
people struggle for freedom throughout 
the world. It is a philosophy that has 
emerged in an ongoing global battle of 
ideas since the 1950s. It might be argued 
that it is only this mode of existence that 
permits the fullest appreciation of the 
historic, global significance of a group 
like RAWA. 

Marxist-Humanist 
New York 


Editor's note: We are proud to present 
a voice of RAWA, the Revolutionary Asso- 
ciation of the Women of Afghanistan, 
speaking for themselves on page one of 
this issue. 


COVERING THE 
CONGO WAR 

I can't forget the column John Alan 
wrote on the war in the Congo from 1998 
to 2001, where it is claimed that three 
million people lost their lives ( N&L June 
2001). Compared to the coverage today 
on Afghanistan, Israel/Palestine, or in 
the past on Serbia/Kosova/NATO or even 
the Gulf War of 1991, there was virtual- 
ly no coverage of the Congo events. Thus 
a major world event went unreported 
and the public, including N&L readers, 
are unaware of it. I see this as institu- 
tional racism promoted by the State 
Dept, and media censorship. Each 
African who lost a life should be as wor- 
thy of being recorded as each 
Afghanistan or Sept. 11 victim. The 
problem is the separation of the African 
victims from ourselves. 

Basho • 
Los Angeles 

THINK POSITIVE! 

GIVE TH E POWER 
OF NEGATIVITY^^, 
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AFTER SEPT. 11— WARS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


For all those "anti-imperialists" who 
don't seem to understand what is going 
on today, let me pass along this wonder- 
ful story about what former heavy- 
weight boxing champion, Muhammad 
Ali, said when he visited the ruins of the 
World Trade Center and CNN reporters 
came running up to ask him how he felt 
about the suspects sharing his Islamic 
faith. Ali responded pleasantly, "How do 
you feel about Hitler sharing yours?" I 
would say the Champ never lost his 
punch. 

Muhammad Ali fan 
Chicago 

*** 

Lower Manhattan continues to be 
extremely depressing. Eleven weeks 
after the World Trade Center attack, we 
still smell the fires most days, see a 
cloud of smoke and dust, and feel the 
irritants, which no one believes are 
harmless despite government assur- 
ances. Immigrant vendors hawk T- 
shirts with images of the twin towers, 
and tourists with cameras crowd the 
streets. Subway service is disrupted 
indefinitely and security measures slow 
Walking and driving and entering build- 
ings. Unemployment is staggering, with 
80,000 laid off in October alone and food 
kitchens keeping thousands alive. 

Some capitalist pigs try to turn the 
tragedy to their advantage. I know a 
group of tenants who have been on rent 
strike for several months over serious 
conditions in their building who recent- 
ly came home to find a sign in their 
lobby from management, stating: "In 
light of the recent events throughout the 
country, we are asking residents when 
entering or leaving to make sure all exit 
doors are securely closed behind you." In 
other words, if there is another terrorist 
attack, it will be the tenants' fault? That 
is a logical development of the landlord 
view that every problem is the tenants' 
fault. 

Renter 
New York 

*** 

Thousands were killed on Sept. 11, 
more thousands injured and millions 
emotionally damaged, and the damage 
to the economy and the Constitution 
continues. Opportunists of every kind 
are capitalizing on the moment to fur- 
ther their agendas. The 19 terrorists are 
dead but these Americans have picked 
up the torch and seem determined to 
bum away our hard-fought and well- 
earned freedoms while they mouth the 
world's "safety." Those who would prefer 
to be "safe" rather than free are doing 
what the 19 terrorists never could— 
destroy our Bill of Rights. 

Imprisoned citizen 
Nebraska 

*#* 

Fundamentalism is much worse than 
the regime in the U.S. Here we can talk 
openly and write what we want. What 
happens in Iran is that a paper like 
N&L would have to be underground. 
Even finding a book can be difficult. 
When I talk about fundamentalism with 
other leftists here they say they are 


anti-imperialist and forget about impor- 
tant issues in the Middle East. I'm anti- 
imperialist, too, but want to know what 
ideas those leftists have to offer to the 
people in the Middle East Who are strug- 
gling against their own rulers. 

Iranian revolutionary 
California 

*** 

Bush's war against terrorism and bin 
Laden is very unusual. When has the 
U.S. ever carried on a war against an 
individual? Bush does not want to upset 
relations in the Middle East. It is an 
extremely reactionary war. World War II 
had a slogan projecting it as a war for 
liberation. Bush doesn't try to do that. In 
seeing the kind of "collective" govern- 
ment he wants in Afghanistan, you can 
see he wants the old conservative forces 
back in power. He is for counter-revolu- 
tion in permanence. 

Black writer 
California 

*** 

We will never forget that Bush & Co. 
stole the election and our democracy a 
year ago. We will not accept an illegiti- 
mate administration pursuing immoral 
policies. 

JB and DB 
San Francisco 

*** 

FDR said the only thing to fear is fear 
and now Bush is telling us to just go on 
with our lives as if everything were nor- 
mal. Those of us who belong to the "other 
America" have never lived a normal life 
except under fear. Bush needs perma- 
nent fear to keep up his permanent war. 

Asian-American 
Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

We heard a lot about anthrax threats 
since early October, but it wasn't until 
Thanksgiving weekend that I first heard 
a single report about the 500 Planned 
Parenthood and other abortion providers 
which had been sent threatening letters 
about anthrax, all of which have been 
hoaxes. Talk about a conspiracy of 
silence! Does anyone have ideas on how 
we can mobilize to stop this kind of ter- 
ror, and its support by a silent media? 

Women's Liberationist 

Detroit 

*** 

Seattle did seem to change the world 
two years ago. While everyone else was 
talking about the movement being dead, 
people were emboldened by Seattle. It 
looked as though the Left was gathering 
momentum. Then came Sept. 11. All that 
confidence in numbers evaporated. The 
Left had to come up with a new laundry 
list to rally around as a united front. We 
were supposed to shut up for the sake of 
unity. All that does is keep ideas out of 
the discussion. 

Activist 

California 

*** 

Nowhere were the "two worlds" of cap- 
italist America that N&L talks about 
more evident than in the drumbeat to 


MUMIA NEEDS OUR SUPPORT IN 
PHILADELPHIA ON DECEMBER 8! 


Despite all the new evidence of 
Mumia's innocence, Pennsylvania State 
Court judge Pamela Dembe refused to 
hear it, claiming she had "no jurisdic- 
tion" in the case. She chose 3 p.m. the 
day before Thanksgiving, to announce 
her ruling, hoping we would be unable 
to mobilize an emergency demonstra- 
tion to demand 
that Philadelphia 
Federal Judge 
William Yohn 

now hear the new 
evidence. Dec. 9 
marks the 20th 
stolen year 

Mumia has spent 
incarcerated and 
on death row for a crime he did not com- 
mit. His life now hangs by a thread. We 
are asking everyone who cares about 
Mumia and about justice to SHOW UP 
AT 12 NOON IN PHILADELPHIA ON 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8! 

International concerned family 
and friends of Mumia Abu-Jamal 


After Judge Pamela Dembe gave her 
ruling on Nov. 21, we have to speak up. I 
am not an attorney or a paralegal but I 
can see there is an old-fashioned lynch- 
ing, a premeditated murder, an assassi- 
nation coming from Uncle Sam through 
the state of Pennsylvania, courtesy of 
the city of Philadelphia. The fact that 
Pamela Dembe is of African descent 
bothers me. What is going on in that part 
of the United States could set four white 
male officers free from the Amadou Dial- 
lo case after 19 shots hit him and 22 
missed him! Now we see Pamela Dembe 
literally trying to seal Mumia's death. As 
an African American of Haitian descent, 
born in Chicago, the most racist city in 
the U.S., according to Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., I want to tell brother Mumia 
that whether or not he will be with our 
ancestors soon, courtesy of the system 
and a sister, he should know that among 
his family and supporters, he will live as 
long as one of us can utter his name. 

Nouveau Ibussaint 
Chicago 



READERS' VIEWS 


reopen the Wall Street stock exchange in 
the immediate aftermath of the terrorist 
attacks. It was also seen in Giuliani's 
order to defend his policy of giving up on 
locating the remains of the thousands 
still missing before they began scooping 
up and dumping them in a landfill. He 
even had his police attack firefighters 
who were demonstrating opposition to 
that plan. Those rescue workers opposed 
not only Giuliani but their own depart- 
ment head. The firefighters had a differ- 
ent agenda entirely from Giuliani's, 
which was to wrap up the "rescue effort" 
that he had sucked clean of all its politi- 
cal benefit and get on with re-establish- 
ing the business potential of the devas- 
tated sites. 

Counselor 
New York 

*** 

What happened in New York reminded 
me of the earthquake in Mexico a few 
years ago when new unions, new organi- 
zations, new communities grew in the 
solidarity of the struggle to save lives in 
the aftermath of that disaster, as the 
state stood by idly. In New York we saw 
Giuliani self-destructing in his fight with 
the firefighters. 

Radical lawyer 
New York 

*** 

In recalling the 1798 Alien and Sedi- 
tion. Acts, John Alan's column in the 
November N&L showed how to bring 
those two words together. The Sedition 
Act is Ashcroft's posture exactly. A lot of 
what he is doing is to go on TV and reit- 
erate that if you fit the profile of this 
alien and seditious person we will do 
whatever we can to hunt you down. This 
kind of state harassment is reminiscent 
of what Black and Latino Americans go 
through in this country every day. As 
Alan wrote, the African- American press 
constantly pointed out during World War 
II that they couldn't be fighting for 
democracy abroad if there Was no equal- 
ity at home. It shows how far back we've 
gone. 

Hospital worker 
California 


take place on Nov. 14 were cancelled to 
celebrate the victory of the Charleston 5 
instead. Their battle with the state of 
South Carolina had been going on ever 
since Jan. 20. That was when 600 riot- 
equipped police had been unleashed 
against dockworkers who were picketing 
against the use of scab labor in 
Charleston, and five of the workers were 
charged with "inciting to riot." Their 
case won the support of unionists 
around the world as well as organiza- 
tions like the Black Radical Congress, 
since it was clear that the state of South 
Carolina was really aiming to cripple 
ILA Local 1422 which was known for 
helping to develop Black working-class 
power in the port city of Charleston. 
After almost a year living under the 
threat of severe jail sentences, the five 
were allowed to plead no contest to a 
magistrate-level offense and walk away 
with $100 fines. Considering what they 
were stacked up against, they consid- 
ered it a tremendous victory. 


Union supporter 
Illinois 



I read the new issue of Hobgoblin 
(issue No.4) with much interest. The 
articles in these 48 pages on current 
world events along with the searing cri- 
tiques of such radical tendencies as Sit- 
uationism, Anarchism and Leninism 
were well done. It's rare to come across 
such a combination. 

New subscriber 
Illinois 

*** 

Editor's Note: The Hobgoblin is pub- 
lished twice yearly by the London Corre- 
sponding Committee which works in sol- 
idarity with Marxist-Humanists inter- 
nationally. A subscription for two issues 
costs 5 pounds. For information or to 
order a sub, write to News & Letters 
or directly to the London Corre- 
sponding Committee at BCM 3514 
London WC1N3XX. 


IDEALISM, MATERIALISM, 
AND MARX 

The piece by Raya Dunayevskaya on 
"Marx's concept of praxis" in the Novem- 
ber issue made me see 
for the first time 
that Marx's con- 
cept of praxis 
comes out of his 
first thesis on 
Feuerbach, 
where Marx 
wrote that 
abstract 
material- 
ism fails to 
grasp that 

"human activity is itself objective." 
Dunayevskaya argues that for Marx, 
"praxis" was not a matter of intellectuals 
handing down a line for workers to fol- 
low, but the expression of "revolutionary, 
critical-practical activity" That is, when 
workers break through the rigidity and 
false sense of reality which surrounds 
everyday life, the idea of freedom which 
idealism first developed, "albeit abstract- 
ly," comes to life as praxis. 

Student of dialectics 
New York 



Gramsci once wrote that the distinc- 
tion between idealism and materialism 
belongs to "past societies" — that is, soci- 
eties preceding the transcendence of cap- 
italism. I believe that implies that tran- 
scending the separation of idealism and 
materialism calls for a philosophy of a 
new type. Those who reject philosophy in 
the name of "Marxism" always end up as 
either one-sided abstract idealists or 
equally one-sided "materialists." 

Peter Wermuth 
Chicago 


CHARLESTON 5 VICTORY 

The demonstrations and possible 
worldwide port shutdowns that were to 


ISRAELIS AND 
PALESTINIANS 

The situation continues to be grave in 
the Palestinian Occupied Territories. 
This is the worst Ramadan in many 
years. Prime Minister Sharon demands 
"seven days of quiet" before entering 
into negotiations, while making sure 
that these seven days never happen. His 
policies towards Palestinians constitute 
a string of provocations and brutal 
oppression. While the rest of the world 
was looking and acting elsewhere after 
Sept. 11, the violence in this region esca- 
lated. In parallel, peace activism 
reached intense levels. Women in Black 
vigils have sprouted in new locations in 
Israel and throughout the world as well. 
A major international event is being 
planned for Dec. 28 by the Coalition of 
Women for Peace. In Jerusalem, we will 
hold a silent and solemn march of 
Women (and men) in Black, followed by 
a concert for peace. People from all over 
the world are invited to join us in any 
way they like— to be with us here or to 
organize or attend a vigil in your own 
city. For more information see 
www.coalitionofwomen4peace.org. 
Shalom/Salaam. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 
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War, terror, and humanism in Afghanistan 


(Continued from page 1) 

NIHILIST BLOODBATH 

In contrast to the masses' humanism, the recent 
actions of A1 Qaeda present the starkest vision of utter 
nihilism that can be imagined short of nuclear war. In 
beseiged Kunduz, the hardcore followers of Osama bin 
Laden apparently didn't hesitate to murder many of 
their Afghan Muslim brothers-in-arms who were less 
thirsty for martyrdom than themselves. With the fall 
of Kunduz and defection of the Afghan Taliban fighters 
there, the A1 Qaeda members taken prisoner resorted 
to a suicidal uprising in their prison at Mazar-i-Sharif 
in which hundreds more may have been slaughtered 
by the Northern Alliance forces and U.S. bombs. 

With the Taliban's last refuge at Kandahar now 
being surrounded and hundreds of U.S. troops occupy- 
ing the nearby area searching for Osama bin Laden, 
the military outcome of this phase of the war seems to 
be pretty well settled. 

Despite the isolation, collapse and discrediting of 
the Taliban and A1 Qaeda, the Bush administration 
will carry on with its logic of permanent war. It is true 
that Bush and bin Laden, in their efforts to polarize 
the world between themselves and leave no openings 
for freedom, have been mirror images that strength- 
ened each other's position. It is equally true that their 
weaknesses mirror each other. 

For bin Laden, the masses were to be polarized 
behind his terrorist atrocities; he genuinely believes 
that the whole "Islamic nation" would cast aside all 
mercy and humanity in the name of his impoverished 
vision of a "holy" society. This vision is rooted in a 
hatred of the masses themselves, which makes them 
expendable as cannon fodder, as starving and silenced, 
as 360 degrees of collateral damage. It reflects what 
Marx once called "the infinite degradation in which 
humanity exists for itself." 

The disposability of the Third World masses has 
always been gospel for the U.S. ruling class as well. 


Those who supported a fundamentalist Christian 
mass murderer like Gen. Efrain Rios Montt in 
Guatemala have no right to judge bin Laden as being 
uniquely a monster. And only last year the adminis- 
tration was still providing aid to the Taliban despite 
the ascendancy of bin Laden and Al Qaeda. 

Deputy Defense Secretary Paul Wolfowitz is one 
who has formulated the aims of Bush's war. He was a 
student and disciple of Albert Wohlstetter, who 
believed in the "rational" study of nuclear war, as well 
as of Allan Bloom, the elitist author of The Closing of 
the American Mind. The "logic" of nuclear war and the 
presence of this kind of thinking in the bourgeois world 
feeds the apocalyptic fantasies of bin Laden and many 
other death cult leaders. Wolfowitz said on Sept. 14: 
"It's going to require, as the president has said, remov- 
ing the support for those terrorist networks, removing 
the harbors that they find sanctuary in, and prevent- 
ing these kinds of things from happening in the 
future, and especially preventing them from acquiring 
the kinds of weapons that could be available in the 
future." 

As early as the 1970s Wolfowitz advocated the over- 
throw of the regime in Iraq, and now is advocating an 
attack on Saddam Hussein's regime as the next step 
in Bush's permanent war. A more pragmatic wing of 
the ruling class, represented by Secretary of State 
Colin Powell, may settle for more peripheral. strikes 
against bin Laden-linked groups in the Philippines or 
elsewhere. 

IMPERIALISM'S HUMAN DILEMMA 

The U.S. was taken by surprise by the collapse of 
the Taliban. The plan had been for a much more tight- 
ly managed political transition in Afghanistan, with a 
protracted military campaign that presumed an 
enemy with a more solid grip on power. But with the 
Taliban's fall it becomes clear what a lie that was. In 
fact the relation of the Taliban and AI Qaeda to the 


Afghan women speak 


(Continued from page 1) 

The people of Afghanistan have been going through 
the poorest time's in their history. If during the other 
invasions they fought with empty hands, today they 
fight with empty stomachs. Afghanistan is now a coun- 
try without any social, political or economic 
structure. There 
are no banks. 

There is no educa- 
tion system. The 
facts and frustra- 
tions that have 
been imposed on 
the people, and 
especially on 
women, have 
degraded much of 
the population. 

Ninety percent of 
Afghan women suf- 
fer from psycholog- 
ical problems. 

We believe that 
if tomorrow we 
have a peaceful 
and stable govern- 
ment, it would not 
take Afghanistan 
long to rebuild. Of 
course, we will not 
be able to get back 
the heritage lost 
.during the internal 
fighting, for exam- 
ple the Buddhist 
statues destroyed 
by the Taliban. But 
it will take a long 
time to rebuild the 
people mentally, as 
they have been 
destroyed in an 
incredible way. 

Still, there has 
been resistance by 
women, even under the Taliban. In many parts of the 
country individuals run home-based classes for 
girls. When these classes were discovered the teachers 
were put into prison or were beaten up in front of their 
students. But the women did not give up. Today, in dif- 
ferent cities and even in villages in rural areas, classes 
are still being run by women. 

There is no "moderate" Taliban. It's not possible to 
change their mentality, given the way they were raised 
and brainwashed. But the resistance of people and 
women especially have changed the situation. 

Even though no woman is allowed to go outside 
alone, you'll find women walking in the streets alone, 
because many do not have a living male relative. In 
Kabul alone there are more than 70,000 widows. They 
have to go out, even if it's to beg, in order to find some- 
thing to feed their children. 

The most mobilized and organized form of resistance 
is the work of our organization. RAWA is a 24-year-old 
organization, established by Meena, who was assassi- 
nated in 1987 by Russian KGB agents with the help of 


one of the fundamentalist groups in Pakistan. She was 
assassinated because her powerful voice, dedication, 
and commitment was not tolerable to the Soviets, the 
puppet regime and the fundamentalists. They plotted 
the assassination thinking they would stop RAWA and 
the women's movement in Afghanistan. They were 

wrong. 

RAWA decided 
that because we 
do not have our 
national emanci- 
pation, we cannot 
talk just about 
women's emanci- 
pation. That was 
the point where 
RAWA turned into 
a more political 
organization. RAWA 
took part in the 
resistance war. 

It had to trans- 
fer part of its 
activities to Pak- 
istan because the 
situation was so 
difficult in the 
country. There 
were so many 
refugees in Pak- 
istan that there 
was a need of 
establishing 
schools and hospi- 
tals for women 
and children 
there. 

RAWA in fact 
anticipated Sept. 
11. It warned the 
countries support- 
ing the Taliban 
that it does not 
care about those 
who once support- 
ed it. Unfortunately, it is only now that the world has 
learned that fundamentalism is terrorism. 

RAWA has many humanitarian projects in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. In both countries we oper- 
ate underground. Our demonstrations have been 
attacked by puppets of the Taliban. We cannot have an 
office in Pakistan. If today we were to open one, our 
members would be killed. 

In Pakistan there are thousands of children age six 
or seven who are the only breadwinners in the family. 
They never had access to education. So RAWA provides 
these children with free education. They are called 
"children of the garbage" as from early in the morning 
most of them go and look in the garbage heap for pieces 
of paper. If they earn a dollar, they are lucky. 

We also run home-based classes for girls which serve 
more than 1,000 across Afghanistan. RAWA has always 
had its concentration on educating women because 
barely 5% of women can read and write. We believe it 
is crucial to develop women's awareness about them- 
selves, their humanity, their human potential, about 
what they can do in society, the world, in their families. 


No to the Northern Alliance! 

The world should understand that the Northern Alliance (NA) is 
composed of some bands who did show their real criminal and inhu- 
man nature when they were ruling Afghanistan from 1992 to 1996. 

The retreat of the terrorist Taliban from Kabul is a positive devel- 
opment, but the entering of the rapist and looter NA in the city is 
nothing but dreadful and shocking news for two million residents of 
Kabul whose wounds of the years 1992-96 have not healed. 

Thousands of people who fled Kabul during the past two months 
were saying that they feared the coming to power of the NA in Kabul 
much more than being scared by the U.S. bombing. 

The Taliban and Al Qaeda will be eliminated, but the existence of 
the NA as a military force would shatter the joyful dream of the 
majority for an Afghanistan free from the odious chains of the bar- 
baric Taliban. The NA will horribly intensify the ethnic and religious 
conflicts and will never refrain to fan the fire of another brutal and 
endless civil war in order to retain in power. The terrible news of loot- 
ing and inhuman massacre of the captured Taliban or their foreign 
accomplices in Mazar-i-Sharif speaks for itself. 

Though the NA has learned how to pose sometimes before the West 
as "democratic" and even supporters of women's rights, in fact they 
have not at all changed, as a leopard cannot change its spots. 

Time is running out. RAWA appeals to the UN and world commu- 
nity as a whole to pay urgent and considerable heed to the recent 
developments in our ill-fated Afghanistan before it is too late. 

We would like to emphatically ask the UN to send its effective 
peace-keeping force into the country before the NA can repeat its 
unforgettable crimes. The UN should withdraw its recognition to the 
so-called Islamic government headed by Rabbani and help the estab- 
lishment of a broad-based government based on democratic values. 
RAWA's call stems from the aspirations of the vast majority of the 
people of Afghanistan. 

—Revolutionary Association of the Women of Afghanistan, 

Nov. 13, 2001 


Afghan people was much more like that of any colo- 
nial or neocolonial regime; in some ways it was a 
regime like that supported by the Russians, and sim- 
ilar to what the U.S. has installed in many countries. 

One former Afghan member of the Taliban secret 
police described it this way: •"Basically any form of 
pleasure was outlawed and if we found people doing 
any of these things we would beat them with staves 
soaked in water, like a knife cutting through meat, 
until the room ran with their blood or their spines 
snapped. Then we would leave them with no food or 
water in rooms filled with insects until they died." 

Other Afghans have described the distance 
between themselves and the foreign members of Al 
Qaeda, who they viewed as a wealthy elite and inter- 
acted with only as cooks or servants. 

The measure of the regime's inhumanity was it's 
treatment of women, and the conditions of women's 
lives will also measure the new situation. When 
Northern Alliance forces who have their own history of 
rape and massacre entered Kabul against the wishes 
of the U.S., they put the Bush administration in the 
awkward position, for them, of having to pose as 
defenders of women's rights or stand exposed as hyp- 
ocrites. 

This is one source of tension which will increase in 
the coming period. The revolutionary self-determina- 
tion of women was also seen in the recent seizure of 
food by masses of women who have spent years hav- 
ing to take handouts from armed factions, as if this 
was a normal condition of life, and now saw the open- 
ing to fight back and provide for their families with 
dignity. This kind of mass action demonstrates the 
depth of the challenge to all the oppressive conditions 
of life that will emerge with the return of women to 
public activity. Their demands which begin with calls 
for political democracy will surely take on an even 
deeper revolutionary content. 

This moment can prove to be an opening for revo- 
lutionaries if we can transcend the kind of narrow 
either/or that has been offered by Bush and bin 
Laden. The outpouring of solidarity with Afghan 
women seen in the recent tour of the U.S. by RAWA 
representatives was a beginning. This will have to 
continue and become much more profound. 

Unlike 1979, when the Iranian women's struggle 
was sacrificed to Khomeini's counter-revolutionary 
anti-imperialism, serious revolutionaries in the West 
need to take this -opportunity to build new ties with 
those Third World revolutionaries who are face to face 
with the fundamentalist threat. This is a dialogue 
that is long overdue. There are currently some posi- 
tive initiatives in this direction, like the announce- 
ment of an Afghan Workers Solidarity Campaign to 
aid those who have suffered from "The suppression by 
the religious fundamentalists of all the democratic 
and human rights in Afghanistan.. .Many of them are 
spending their lives undergound even in exile." 

It was no accident that RAWA was not invited to 
participate in the talks on Afghanistan's future in 
Germany. It was pressure from the international 
women's movement that got them there. The Bush 
administration would perhaps prefer to focus on the 
strategic concerns raised by the ethnic makeup of the 
Northern Alliance and the patronage of its various 
factions by Russia, Iran, and so forth, as well as Pak- 
istan's historic support for the Taliban as a Pashtun 
force. But for revolutionaries it will be the human 
struggle that challenges the entire logic of this old 
Afghan equation. That challenge calls for the 
strongest support to the freedom struggles of women, 
workers, and other forces of revolution within 
Afghanistan as they develop. 


• •• And Silence 

Silence sits heavily on my mind 
casting out all fears 
but bringing tears 
to my eyes when I think about 
what silence has accomplished over the years 

...and silence never freed a human soul 

. . .and silence never saved a Jew 
nor could it save me or you 

. . .and sijience never freed a slave 
nor found a cure for AIDS 

Only those who had the guts to speak 

made sure that history did not repeat. 

— Akili 
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Whatever happened to the anti-war movement? 


Chicago — As the U.S. war in Afghanistan enters 
its third month, discussion and activity around the 
war and Islamic fundamentalism continues in the 
Chicago area. At the same time, there has been a 
marked decline in the size and number of anti-war 
demonstrations. The reasons for this are worth consid- 
ering. 

Anti-war activism seemed to get off to a promising 
start in September and early October, when several 
rallies were held, involving as many as 500 at a time. 
However, the protests were hobbled by a tendency to 
focus exclusively on opposing the U.S.'s war on 
Afghanistan, without making any serious effort to 
speak to the threat posed by the Sept. 11 attacks. The 
main anti-war coalition decided not to condemn Sept. 
11 or extend solidarity with its victims, on the grounds 
that this would detract from the need to oppose U.S. 
imperialist actions. 

This view was promoted by members of left "van- 
guard" parties (like the International Socialist Organi- 
zation [ISO]), who dominated the coalition after it was 
formed by activists from the anti-globalization move- 
ment. However, the narrow focus of the protests can- 
not be blamed on the ISO alone, since a number of 
independent and anti-vanguardist activists agreed to 
limit them to opposing U.S. actions in Afghanistan and 
at home. 


the basic argument went as follows: To build a large 
and broad-based movement we need to unite around as 
few issues as possible, centering on a critique of U.S. 
government policies. Just as the anti-Vietnam War 
movement succeeded by uniting around simple 
demands like "Out Now," it was argued, so we can win 
today if we avoid getting dragged into "contentious" 
debates about the nature of Islamic fundamentalism or 
the Taliban. 

In fact, armed with this political perspective the 
anti-war rallies have become progressively smaller. 
They have reached the point where only 50 came out to 
the most recent one. The main anti-war coalition is 
now in tatters and on the verge of falling apart. 

The problems facing the protests in Chicago are 
hardly the fault of misrepresentation by the media. 
The Chicago Tribune and Sun-Times, as well as local 
TV news, have given considerable coverage to the anti- 
war rallies, often overstating the numbers present in 
them. Nor is the problem due to the fact that the war 
has just begun and it takes time to build a movement. 
After all, far more attended the protests at the begin- 
ning of the war than today. 

The real problem was reflected in a recent rally 
sponsored by another anti-war coalition, consisting 
mainly of pacifist and religious-based organizations. Tb 
its credit, this coalition has included a condemnation of 
Sept. 11 in its statement of principles. However, it has 


Real solidarity eludes British Left 


London — Against predictions that the fall of 
Kabul had taken the wind from the sails of the anti- 
war movement, Sunday Nov. 18 saw a massive demon- 
stration here with estimates ranging from 50,000 to 
100,000 participants. Called by the Stop The War 
Coalition, it brought together a wide range of support 
from the traditional Left, anti-racists, trade unionists, 
Asian youth and Islamic organizations. Significantly 
many coaches came from outside London, with 40 from 
Birmingham alone. 

Sections of the bourgeois media have not adopted 
the warmongering tone that government spin doctors 
desire; instead there has been a split. The traditional 
ally of Blair, The Guardian, has been less than luke- 
warm, whjlst the tabloid pro-New Labour Daily Mirror 
went so far as to declare, "This war is a fraud." 
Attempts by more loyal sections of the media, like 
Rupert Murdoch's The Sun, to denounce critics of the 
war as "traitors" has failed to squeeze out the dissent- 
ing voices. 

Marvellous though the November protest was, it 
could have been even larger if we had a movement that 
was founded on principled opposition to both the 
Anglo-American warmongers and Islamic fundamen- 
talist terrorism. But the Stop The War Coalition was 
formed top-down in an undemocratic stitch-up pre- 
dominantly under the influence of the Socialist Work- 
ers Party (SWP, equivalent of the U.S. ISO), who have 
used their influence to ally with Islamic fundamental- 
ism and sink to even newer depths of retrogression. 

The British Left overwhelmingly adheres to a tuiinel 
vision concept of anti-imperialism that amounts to no 
more than being anti-American. In SWP theory, Islam- 
ic fundamentalism is an anti-imperialist force along- 
side whom socialists should stand shoulder to shoul- 
der. At the foundation of the Stop The War Coalition 
they refused to condemn Islamic fundamentalism or 
the atrocity in New York, preventing its inclusion with- 
in the campaigns principles. Despite all the words of 
"sympathy" this remains their practice. What is in fact 
British chauvinism wrapped in the red flag is revealed 
in the attitude to socialists from Islamic countries. The 
British left can afford itself the luxury of defending 
fundamentalism whilst living in an imperialist coun- 
try; those Iranian and Iraqi revolutionaries in the UK 
are in no position to ally with their murderers. The 
SWP, and company refused to listen to such voices, pre- 
ferring the voice of fundamentalist bigots on the anti- 
war platform. 

The consequences of this opportunist accommoda- 
tion to reactionary ideas is exemplified in events at an 
anti-war meeting in Birmingham where the organisers 


stood back as fundamentalists forcibly excluded an 
Iranian Marxist for distributing anti-fundamentalist 
leaflets and segregated Asian women from men in the 
hall. At a subsequent meeting of the Birmingham 
Socialist Alliance a motion condemning the events was 
opposed by the SWP. 

This practice by self-styled Marxists stands in con- 
trast to leading theorists of our movement such as 
Lenin who argued "the need to combat Pan-Islamism 
and similar trends, which seek to combine the libera- 
tion movements against European and American 
imperialism with an attempt to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the khans, landowners and mullahs, etc." 

The war is not over and there is a necessity of an 
anti-war movement to exist, but to truly become an 
influence on events it must project principles of uni- 
versal freedom from war, oppression and terrorism. On 
its present basis, the movement may mobilise signifi- 
cant numbers but relative to even the seven and half 
million trade union members in the UK, never mind 
the working class as a whole, it will not shape events. 

—Christopher Ford 


Voices for Peace' 



Memphis, Tenn. — The day after Thanksgiving, 
the. year's biggest shopping day, about 30 members of 
Voices for Peace stood at parking lot entrances at the 
biggest shopping mall in Memphis. We got a lot of sup- 
port. One man saw us there and bought us a case of 
bottled water. There was also hostility. We were 
threatened by a Memphis police officer who didn't 
seem to realize that his job is actually to protect our 
right to protest. Some assumed that because we 
opposed the war, we supported the terrorists. Both are 
a threat to freedom and the new world some of us are 
trying to create. —Terry Moon 


Japanese peace activists visit the U.S. 


Oakland, Cal. —The U.S.-Japan No War Network 
held a forum on peace movements in Japan and the 
United States at the Asian Resource Center in Oak- 
land on Nov. 5. Speaking for the Kansai district chap- 
ter of the All Japan Postal Workers Union (Zentei), 
secretary Hideaki Natsukawa told the audience that 
the horrifying images of Sept 11 reminded him of the 
1995 Kansai earthquake which levelled large areas of 
Kobe and Osaka. Most of the 6,000 who died in the 
quake had been forced to live in wooden shacks under 
highway and railway overpasses. Like those who lay 
under the rubble at the World trade Center they were 
hardworking people. 

Natsukawa reported that no labor union has yet offi- 
cially opposed the U.S. "war on terrorism," and that 
Japan's biggest labor union confederation, Rengou, has 
come out in support of it. Rengou also backs the Diet's 
plan to change the constitution to allow Japan's Self- 
Defense Forces offshore to participate in U.S. /British 
military operations. 

Grassroots anti-war mobilization has only managed 
to muster up to a thousand for demonstrations. Nat- 


sukawa said that it was the goal of the visiting peace 
activists to go beyond nationality, race, religion and 
other divisions to deepen solidarity among working 
people in condemning the terrorist attacks of Sept. 11 
and the terrorist attacks by the U.S. and its allies since 
then. 

A woman from Nosei Network said its members 
sensed a responsibility to speak out against racial 
scapegoating and war since Japanese Americans are 
not as at risk for doing so as their predecessors were 
during World War II or as Arab and Muslim communi- 
ties are today 

A Sansei man representing both Asians and Pacific 
Islanders For Community Empowerment and 9.11 Sol- 
idarity Committee told of the Committee's Nov. 3 event 
at the Youth Empowerment Center in West Oakland 
chronicling U.S. imperialism in Latin America, South- 
east Asia, Africa and other parts of the world. They col- 
lected over $300 in donations and sent it to New York 
City to help families of undocumented aliens killed in 
the World Trade Center attacks. 

—David Mizuno'Oto 


not gone further than that in terms of integrating anti- 
war activism with opposition to Islamic fundamental- 
ism. At one rally the main chant heard was "one, two, 
three, four, we don't want your racist war!" Several 
Black workers who were passing by came over, with a 
puzzled look on their faces, and asked if the demon- 
strators were supporters of the Taliban. 

The experiences in Chicago indicate that the crisis 
afflicting the anti-war movement goes deeper than the 
dominance of one or another "vanguard" party, though 
they have done plenty of damage. Rather, the problem 
is political and conceptual: a failure to recognize 
that the present moment calls for a total view, in 
which opposition to U.S. imperialism is made absolute- 
ly inseparable from a critique of reactionary Islamic 
fimdamentalism and a projection of the kind of new, 
human society we are for. 

In many respects today's protests are repeating the 
mistakes of the anti-Gulf War movement of 1991. 
Many leftists then argued that the protests should 
focus on a critique of the U.S., without explicitly con- 
demning Saddam Hussein or solidarizing with the vic- 
tims of his rule. The anti-war movement of 1991-92 
started with large demonstrations, only to quickly 
peter out. By the time the Kurds revolted against Hus- 
sein at the end of the war, and the U.S. allowed him to 
slaughter them for the sake of "maintaining regional 
stability," the anti-war movement was left empty- 
handed, with little to say. 

By focusing exclusively on U.S. actions in the after- 
math of Sept. 11, today's anti-war movement risks 
falling into a similar trap. The mantras against "U.S. 
imperialism" (as if there aren't other forms of oppres- 
sive capitalism in the world) has prevented it from 
either anticipating the refusal of the Afghan people to 
fight for the Taliban or solidarizing with the women, 
workers, and national minorities there opposing it. The 
movement comes off looking insensitive to the victims 
of fundamentalism, whether in Afghanistan or in the 
U.S. Ironically or not, the more the protests focus only 
on opposition to U.S. imperialist policies, the less effec- 
tive they prove to be in combating them. 

Despite this, widespread opposition to Bush's war 
continues. Community forums against Bush's attacks 
on civil liberties and the resurgence of racial profiling 
are being held every week. As the 700 who turned out 
for a talk by the Revolutionary Association of Women of 
Afghanistan showed, there is widespread support for 
aiding the victims of Islamic fundamentalism and the 
U.S. imperialist bombing of Afghanistan. It remains to 
be seen whether the crisis afflicting the anti-war move- 
ment will lead to the kind of rethinking that will 
enable it to connect up with such forces. 

—Peter Hudis 

Ukraine protests 

Kiev, Ukraine — Powerful anti-war demonstra- 
tions have taken place in Kiev and other cities of 
Ukraine. A lot of people attended actions in Kiev, 
Donetsk and Dnipropetrovsk. The biggest rally and a 
picket of the U.S. embassy took place in Kiev Oct. 14. 
More than 5,000 participants from different left, paci- 
fist and environmentalist organizations came out to 
Kiev streets to protest against U.S. aggression. 

This day was quite successful for our organization— 
the Ukrainian Workers Group (UWG). A large group of 
youth was permanently near our banner. Mainly it was 
the students of Kiev Shevchenko University, who we 
first met at this event. These contacts have developed 
and we, with the help 6f our student contacts, orga- 
nized in their university a permanent scientific-politi- 
cal circle, which is named “The Dialectic." 

We also made contacts with the independent trade 
union of the Kiev Golosiyivskiy Beer Plant. Workers of 
this enterprise as well some students received infor- 
mation about Marxist-Humanism, the heritage of 
Raya Dunayevskaya. The leader of the trade union 
was under a strong Trotskyist influence, but now he is 
coming closer to our positions. UWG distributed 120 
copies of our anti-war leaflet. 

Anti-war actions are heavily attended by rank-and- 
file members of the Communist Party of Ukraine 
(CPU)— the largest parliamentary Stalinist party. The 
serious CPU activists give unconditional support to bin 
Laden. Some raised bin Laden’s portrait at anti-war 
events. The nationalist group, who also attend such 
events, burned U.S. flags. CPU leader Petro Simo- 
nenko refused to break from such nationalist and 
chauvinist actions. 

The Socialist Party of Ukraine refused to participate 
in the anti-war campaign, holding with the pro-impe- 
rialist policy of President Leonid Kuchma, who opened 
Ukrainian air space for U.S. military planes. Numer- 
ous Trotskyist sects participated in the campaign, but 
their self-isolation prevents them from using the cam- 
paign for mobilizing wide layers of workers and youth 
to the anti-capitalist movement. 

UWG tried to connect the anti-war movement with 
the workers' strike movement. Our supporters in 
Donetsk succeeded in joining up the column of anti- 
war protesters with striking miners from Krasnaya 
Zvezda (Red Star) mine during the rally Oct. 17. On 
Oct. 25 the Union of Mine Industry Workers declared 
the beginning of -preparations for an all-Ukrainian 
miners' strike. We’re preparing leaflets for this event 
with the aim of intervening in the striking miners' 
movement with Marxist-Humanist ideas. 

— Vadym Y. 
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Islamic fundamentalism in Africa 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Since Sept. 11, whether in the alternative or the 
mainstream media, there has been surprisingly little 
discussion of the role of Islamic fundamentalism in 
Africa. Yet it was in East Africa, with the 1998 truck 
bombings of the U.S. embassies in Kenya and Tanza- 
nia, that bin Laden's A1 Qaeda network staged its first 
mass murder. These attacks killed 212 African civil- 
ians and 12 U.S. diplomats, while thousands of other 
African civilians were injured, many of them perma- 
nently. 

The U.S. bombed Sudan and Afghanistan in retalia- 
tion, killing mainly civilians. It also acted in an 
extremely arrogant manner toward the victims in East 
Africa, lb this day, their Bomb Blast Legal Rights Pro- 
ject is fighting for compensation from the U.S. govern- 
ment. In addition, against the wishes of the local peo- 
ple, the ensuing trial was held in New York, not Africa. 

But it is in Sudan that Islamic fundamentalist rule 
has assumed the form of outright genocide. Over the 
past two decades, some two million people, almost all 

Israel, Hamas attacks 

In December, Israel's Prime Minister Ariel Sharon 
got what he had been hoping for since Sept. 11: suicide 
bombings by the Islamic fundamentalist Hamas move- 
ment that killed 25 innocent civilians. With U.S. sup- 
port, Sharon could now launch a full-scale attack on 
Yasir Arafat's Palestinian Authority (PA) for "harbor- 
ing" terrorists. 

Here is how Sharon provoked these attacks: On Nov. 
22, an army land mine accidentally killed five young 
Palestinian children. As demonstrations mounted, 
rather than apologize, Sharon picked this tense 
moment to assassinate Mahmoud Abu Hanoud of 
Hamas. 

On Nov. 24, after seven more Palestinian protesters 
had been killed, a Hamas rally for Hanoud drew 
60,000. The anti-Semitic Hamas, which needed no 
excuse to kill Jews, had desisted from big terror 
attacks since Sept. 11 under pressure from the PA. But 
it now had enough popular support to defy the PA. 
Hamas and Sharon could work in tandem toward the 
war they both wanted. 

WTO protests continue 

The World Trade Organization (WTO) held its min- 
isterial level meeting in November, the first since the 
last one collapsed in Seattle in 1999. The mass, diverse 
anti-globalization movement that emerged two years 
ago was absent this time, largely due to the meeting's 
location in inaccessible Doha, Qatar, which operated in 
a state of virtual lockdown. Non-governmental 
"observers" to the 144-nation gathering were limited to 
650 organizations and were stacked with capitalist 
lobbyists. Grassroots organizations representing work- 
ers, non-corporate farmers, environmentalists and the 
poor were shut out. 

The U.S. trade representative claimed the Doha 
meeting had "removed the stain of Seattle," but the 
anti-globalization movement is still vigorous. A series 
of worldwide anti- WTO demonstrations were held 
simultaneously with Doha. Some 20,000 students and 
workers marched in Seoul, South Korea, and farmers 
battled police there in a later demonstration. In India, 
around 15,000 workers, farmers, women and dalits 
gathered in Delhi to protest the government's policies 
of appeasing IMF and World Bank economic demands. 


of them non-Muslim southern Sudanese, have been 
killed or starved to death in an ethno-religious war by 
the fundamentalist rulers on their own population. 
These same rulers have also encouraged a massive 
slave trade whose victims have been almost entirely 
southern women and children. Additionally, the regime 
served as international headquarters for A1 Qaeda 

Mexican rights abuses 

Rodolfo Montiel and Teodoro Cabrera were released 
from prison in Guerrero state by decree of Mexican 
President Vicente Fox on Nov. 8. The men had been 
framed by the Mexican army on phony drug and 
weapons charges after they protested illegal logging 
operations by corporations with government backing 
which were destroying the forests of Guerrero. 



Demonstration at Mexican embassy in Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 25, demanded justice for Digna Ochoa. 


Pressure on Fox came in the wake of the assassina- 
tion of Digna Ochoa, the two men's lawyer, a month 
earlier. Ochoa, a prominent human rights activist, had 
been kidnapped, tortured and threatened in the past 
for defending peasant activists as well as Zapatistas. 
Her murderers shot her in the face and left a message 
threatening other human rights activists, many of 
whom see a link with Ochoa's killers and the military. 

Fox did not speak out against Digna Ochoa's murder 
for three days, and his record thus far on human rights 
in Mexico is nonexistent. Despite campaign promises, 
he has not set up a truth commission to investigate 
past state abuses, including the 1968 student mas- 
sacre. More alarming, Fox appointed Rafael Macedo, a 
former general, as attorney general. This is an appoint- 
ment which curries favor with U.S. drug war officials 
rather than focusing on military, police and court abus- 
es within Mexico. 

Cabrera and Montiel, a founding member of the 
Organization of Campesino Environmentalists, were 
tortured by the army after their arrest in May 1999. 
■Neither man has been declared innocent or pardoned, 
and their coerced false confessions and phony charges 
still stand. 


before its move to Afghanistan. 

Despite its 1998 bombing of Sudan, the U.S. govern- 
ment has actually drawn closer to the regime in recent 
years. One factor is undoubtedly the beginning of oil 
• production in southern Sudan. Another is the fact that 
Sudan says it no longer supports AI Qaeda. In the 
meantime, genocide and the slave trade continue 
unabated. 

While officially committed since its 1999 elections to 
a multiethnic secular democracy, Nigeria, too, faces a 
growing fundamentalist threat in the predominantly 
Muslim North, historically the power base of the army. 
Twelve ofthe country's 36 states have adopted Islamic 
Sharia laiw, resulting in vicious attacks on women. 
Recently, the "justice" system under the Sharia gave a 
teenage girl 100 cane strokes for premarital sex, while 
another woman has been sentenced to death by ston- 
ing for adultery. 

Some 5,000 Nigerians have been killed in religious 
clashes since the end of military rule in 1999, many of 
them attacks by Muslims on non-Muslims. In the 
aftermath of Sept. 11, bin Laden posters have been put 
up on walls in many Muslim neighborhoods. Such a 
retrogressive ideology has managed to post itself as an 
alternative to the corrupt civilian regimes that have 
alternated with corrupt and authoritarian military 
ones ever since independence. All the while, the condi- 
tions of life and labor in this oil-rich country have 
declined. 

Growing Balkan unity? 

In November, Kosova's first democratic election 
since the end of Serbian rule resulted in another victo- 
ry for moderate Albanian leader Ibrahim Rugova, 
g whose Democratic League of Kosova (LDK) received 
46% of the vote, compared with 26% for the Democrat- 
ic Party of Kosova (PDK), which was based in the main 
wing of the former Kosova Liberation Army (KLA) led 
by Hashim Thaci. The day after the elections, Rugova 
annoyed the UN officials running the country with a 
call for an independent Kosova. 

More remarkable than the vote count was the promi- 
nent place of women in the Albanian slates. The PDK 
ran the women’s rights leader Flora Brovina, who had 
been impirisoned for 18 months in Serbia in 1999-2000, 
as its presidential candidate. Brovina said her goal was 
to "humanize politics in Kosova." While the LDK ran 
RugoVa at the top of its fist, it gave a prominent place 
to another woman, Nekibe Kelmendi, a judge whose 
husband and two sons were murdered in front of her by 
Serbian police in March 1999. 

The neighboring country of Macedonia seemed also 
to turn away from ethnic polarization in November. 
From February to August, members of the Albanian 
minority had engaged in low-level guerrilla warfare to 
demand equal rights, before laying down their arms to 
international peacekeepers in September. After two 
months of threats and delaying tactics, the Macedon- 
ian parliament finally performed its part of the peace 
agreement by passing a series of measures recognizing 
the Albanian language and culture as an official part of 
the nation. They also granted a form of amnesty to 
many of the former guerrillas and a degree of local 
autonomy. Enacting these laws is only the first step; 
implementation is more difficult. 

During these same weeks, former Serbian dictator 
Slobodan Milosevic learned that his indictment before 
the International War Crimes Tribunal in The Hague 
has been expanded to include charges of genocide and 
crimes against humanity in Bosnia, Kosova, and 
Croatia. 


■■■■ 1 ! NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state properly form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop* 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings; 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment, of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Sharon's election, Bush's bombs 
deepen crisis in Middle East 


by Htun Lin 

All Kaiser hospital workers, including myself, just 
attended an all day orientation promoting the labor- 
management partnership to front-line health care 
workers. The precondition for this is that Kaiser 
remain a financially successful organization, which 
has meant drastic staff reductions and patient care 
cutbacks over the last five years. 

All day long they emphasized the importance of all 
union workers joining forces with management in this 
partnership to help them compete against the for-prof- 
it sharks in the market place. In other words, nothing 
in the partnership challenges the logic of finance capi- 
tal's restructuring of health care over the last decade— 
nothing addresses the daily stress over cutbacks in 
available beds, lack of adequately trained nurses, and 
lack of supplies and equipment. 

. It was ironic that they showed a labor history video 
about the fight against Taylorism. Workers fought Tay- 
lorism's job redesign, speed-up as well as de-skilling of 
jobs, job fragmentation and time study. That is the pri- 
mary concern of rank-and-file workers under this part- 
nership, which accelerated de-skilling, speed-up and 
fragmenting nursing. The new functions, however, cre- 
ate new union positions for a cooperative union. 

'PARTNERSHIP' RESCUES BUREAUCRATS 

Our orientation was full of the rhetoric that "quality 
care" is the main goal of the partnership. We workers 
remember that Kaiser CEO David Lawrence initially 
ignored AFL-CIO President John Sweeney's offer of 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Hegel and Black history 

by John Alan 

After giving a talk recently on "Hegel, Black History 
and the Idea of Freedom" in the San Francisco Bay 
Area, a new article on this subject was brought to my 
attention: "Hegel and Haiti" (Critical Inquiry, Summer 
2000) by Susan Buck-Morss. My talk took off from how 
Hegel's master/slave relationship, as the starting point 
for his dialectic of self-consciousness and freedom in 
his Phenomenology of Spirit, has been central to Black 
liberation theorists from W.E.B. DuBois to Frantz 
Fanon. 

Not only did Hegel impact Black liberation theorists 
but, as Buck-Morss shows, there is compelling evi- 
dence, ignored in the world of Hegel scholarship, that 
the Black masses in the Haitian Revolution of 1803 
were the source for Hegel's famous narrative on the 
master/slave relation in the Phenomenology. 

Buck-Morss shows that though the major figures of 
the European Enlightenment proclaimed a new con- 
cept of liberty as the opposite of slavery, they were 
nearly blind to the horrors of actually existing slavery 
which was the foundation for the accumulation of 
wealth in the new world trading system. She writes: "A 
glaring discrepancy between thought and practice 
marked the period of transformation of global capital- 
ism from its mercantile to its protoindustrial form" (p. 
821). 

“The Haitian Revolution," she shows, "was the cru- 
cible, the trial by fire for the ideals of the French 
Enlightenment. And every European who was part of 
the bourgeois reading public knew it" (p. 837). Yet the 
prevailing intellectual histories silence that reality. In 
the early 19th century the German journal Minerva, 
edited by Johann Wilhelm von Archenholz, reported 
extensively on events in Haiti in the context of the 
unfolding of the ideals of the French Revolution. Min- 
erva was very influential among German intellectuals, 
including Hegel, who referred to reading Minerva in 
his letters. 

Buck-Morss points to the way Hegel changed his 
theory of mutual recognition, in the period before the 
Phenomenology (1806) took form, from one founded on 
customs and ethical life in the community to one based 
on a struggle to the death, culminating in a fight for 
(Continued on page 8) 



by Kevin A. Barry 

Two events in February— the election of war crimi- 
nal Ariel Sharon as Prime Minister of Israel and U.S. 
President George W. Bush's massive bombing of Iraq, 
his first big foreign policy action— together showed a 
type of imperial arrogance toward the Arab world not 
seen since the early 
1980s, when Israel's 
then-General Sharon 
invaded Lebanon and 
the U.S. (under Rea- 
gan) mercilessly 
shelled its capital, 

Beirut, for months on 
end. It was in that 
period that Sharon 
allowed the massacre 
of nearly a thousand 
unarmed Palestinian 
refugees. 

The Jordan Times, 
hardly a radical 
paper, wrote in 
response to Bush's 
recent air raids on 
Iraq: "We are rather 
incredulous at the 
timing of the strikes, 

which coincide with the collapse of Israeli-Arab peace- 
making, the election of a right-wing prime minister in 
Israel whose regard for Arab life is slight, and the 
emergence of an Arab population that is more disillu- 
sioned about the future of the region than at any time 
in the past two decades." Yet the U.S. and Israel, con- 
vinced that their superior weaponry can protect them 
forever, blithely ignore the rising anger of hundreds of 
millions of Arabs against them. 

Bush's ignorance of the Arab world (or anywhere 
outside Texas) was surely a factor, but his air attacks 
also showed a reactionary type of political shrewdness. 
For the domestic effect of this new raid on Iraq, which 
was after all an intensification of the weekly raids 
Clinton had been carrying out for the past two years, 
was to get Democratic as well as Republican leaders to 
back him. This served further to demoralize those 
forces within the Democratic Party and to its Left that 
had been challenging Bush's vote-stealing in Florida, 
the very forces opposed to such imperialist actions. 

In a parallel fashion, Ariel Sharon's successful court- 
ing of the Labor Party and Nobel Peace Prize winner 
Shimon Peres, to orchestrate the formation of a "unity" 
government, was designed to knock the wind out of the 
sails of the Israeli peace movement. It was also an 
attempt to suggest to the Arab world that Sharon's 


Palestinian woman and house destroyed by Israelis. 


racist and militaristic policies were the true face of 
Israel, and that they could take it or leave it. 

SHARON'S REACTIONARY LEGACY 

The utter unacceptability of Sharon to the Arab 
side, which views him as the worst possible Israeli 
leader, dates to those massacres at the Sabra and 

Shatila Palestinian 
refugee camps out- 
side Beirut. During 
62 hours between 
Sept. 16 and Sept. 
18, 1982, Israeli 

forces commanded 
by Sharon allowed 
their Lebanese 
Christian Pha- 
langist allies, whom 
they had armed and 
funded since 1975, 
to rampage through 
the two camps. In 
the • end, they 
slaughtered some 
800 people, many of 
them accompanied 
by unspeakable tor- 
ture and brutality. 

Soon after, a quasi- 
govemmental Israeli commission of inquiry found 
Sharon responsible and called for his resignation, a 
call that the conservative government of Menachem 
Begin ignored. 

In the early 1970s, Sharon was in charge of policing 
the Gaza Strip, where one million Palestinian Arabs 
live today. He bulldozed farms, built roads dividing the 
various communities from each other, installed check- 
points allowing for a total lockdown, and cracked down 
brutally to eliminate resistance. 

During the years 1977 to 1981, as part of Begin's 
government, Sharon was in charge of building large 
numbers of Jewish settlements in the occupied territo- 
ries. As intended, these settlements, often inhabited 
by religious fanatics, and which would need to be dis- 
mantled as a precondition for any viable Palestinian 
state, remain one of the chief obstacles to peace. 

The fact that a man like Sharon could be elected— 
and by a strong majority of 62% to 38% of those who 
voted— is a tremendous retrogression, not only for 
Israel, but globally. It will strengthen all types of reac- 
tionary fundamentalists, both Muslim and Jewish, for 
example. In a symbolic sense, it is far worse than 
Bush's victory in the U.S. While Bush tried to hide his 

(Continued on page 10) 


Demand freedom for Khaifani X. Khaldun! 


Chicago — A. turning point in the struggle to free 
revolutionary thinker and prisoner Khaifani X. Khal- 
dun will occur on March 26, when his trial on trumped- 
up charges of murdering an Indiana prison guard will 
begin. Though the guard was killed in 1994, no trial 
had ever occurred due to delays by the state, in clear 
violation of Khalfani's right to a speedy trial. He is 
being targeted for a crime he did not commit because of 
* his beliefs and activities as a New Afrikan prison 
activist who has spoken out for years in defense of pris- 
oner and human rights. 

The state's effort to silence Khaifani exposes all that 
is wrong in the criminal injustice system. He was 
released from prison after serving 15 years on July 17, 
2000— only to have sheriffs serve him with a detainer 
warrant as he was leaving the prison with his family at 
his side, for the prison guard murder. 

He was then taken back into custody and sent to St. 
Joseph County jail. He writes, "I was placed on the 
general population of the second floor, 2-G section, 
which is known as one T>f the worst sections in the 
place. After being in this section three separate times, 
these men extended a lot of admiration to me after 
learning of my long stretch in prison and the battles 
I've waged. In a matter of weeks, I was successful in 
curtailing a lot of the inherent Black-on-Black violence 
that occurs systematically throughout the jail and 
prominently in 2-G house." 

Prison officials responded by charging him with 
"inciting a riot" and "disobeying a direct order." "My 
charge, according to them," he says, "was that I had too 
much influence throughout their jail. Since when did 
being a leader or being an influence become a crime"? 


Since then, under the insistence of warden David Nick- 
erson, he has been transferred to the supermax prison 
at Westville, Ind. 

Khaifani is a well-known militant, teacher, and com- 
rade to hundreds of prisoners and their supporters 
across the country, who know of him through his pro- 
lific writings and actions in defense of the oppressed. 
This motivates the state's effort to silence him. We 
urge our readers to support Khaifani, including by 
attending his trial, which will begin March 26 at 9:00 
a.m. at St. Joseph County Court House, Room 1, 
101 S. Main St., in South Bend, Ind. 

A? one of his supporters said, "The more people who 
come out in support of him, the better his chances 
because members of the jury are likely to be v afraid of 
him based on what they've been told. When they see a 
slew of people from the outside in support, they will be 
forced to reconsider their position." 

Anyone wishing to learn more about Khalfani's case 
and his ideas should visit . his website at: 
www.prisonactivist.org/khalfanior write him at: Khai- 
fani X. Khaldun, 874304 A-3 107 (McQuay), Westville, 
IN 46391-0557. 

—Peter Hudis 
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International Women's Day as living history 


by Terry Moon 

Once you know about the Triangle Shirtwaist Fire of 
1911, you never forget it. Two hundred girls, some as 
young as ten, Russian, Jewish and Italian immigrants, 
getting ready to pick up their pay and go home, 
instead are confronted with a fire, raging through the 
ten story building where they work among baskets of 
clothes, oily rags, tables and floors. They rush to the 
doors but they're locked to keep union organizers out. 
Soon young women are flying out 
the windows, many in flames, to 
crash to their deaths on the pave- 
ment nine floors below. 

It's 90 years this March 25th 
since Triangle went up in flames. And on Feb. 15, , 
2001, Rose Freedman, the last survivor of that inferno, 
died at 107. These events are more than an occasion 
for remembrance because sweatshops have had a 
resurgence in the U.S. since the 1980s; because a Chi- 
nese toy factory fire killed 87 young women unable to 
escape because of locked doors in 1993; because 240 
women died that same year in a toy factory fire in 
Thailand where the doors were locked. 

Globalization and the destruction of environmental 
and safety rules by the World Trade Organization 
promise to make such tragedies more frequent. Nor is 
this confined to the Third World. It is not only the 50 
Black workers who died in 1991, their bodies found by 
the locked fire doors smothered by smoke, in a poultry 
processing plant in Hamlet, N.C. In 20 years over 
200,000 U.S. workers have been killed on the job. In 
New York City the sweatshop situation is so bad that 
one inspector said in despair, "This is another Trian- 
gle, just waiting to happen." 

Knowing the doors were locked, Rose, 17 at the 
time, asked herself what would the bosses do, when 
the fire broke out on the eighth floor. She went to the 
tenth floor where the executives worked and discov- 
ered they had taken the freight elevator— barred to 
the workers— to the roof where firefighters pulled 
them to safety while they left 146 girls to bum alive or 
jump to their deaths from the ninth floor. Rose pulled 
her dress over her head and climbed smoke-filled 
stairs to the roof, where she leapt to the safety of the 
building next door. 

The Triangle Shirtwaist fire is inextricably linked to 
the founding of International Women's Day. 1908-09 
was a time of tremendous organizing and bitter strikes 
in which young Russian Jewish and Italian women 
garment workers displayed a militance that shocked 
their employers. This came out strongly in the 1909 
"Uprising of the 20,000" in which 20,000 garment 
workers went out on general strike in support of the 
locked-out workers of the Triangle Shirtwaist Compa- 
ny. While the strike was a success and thousands of 
women won their demands, the Triangle workers lost 
their strike and because they lost, many died in the 
fire two years later. 

It was not only their bravery but the socialist con- 
tent of the American working women's demands that 
inspired Clara Zetkin, a leader of the German socialist 
women's movement, to propose in 1910 that an Inter- 

Aramark's sexist past 

Detroit— Readers may not know that News & Let- 
ters has supported women food service workers in 
Detroit for 31 years. Aramark was ARA (Automatic 
Retailers of America) in 1969, when women vending- 
machine service workers began a struggle to work at 
"men's" jobs and to eliminate the different job classifi- 
cations that paid men more than women for doing the 
same work. 

At that time Local RWSDU 1064 sided with ARA in 
opposing the women, several of whom filed discrimina- 
tion suits in the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (they also had to be pushed to accept their 
cases), which dragged on for years. A Local 1064 staff 
member recalled those battles over sex discrimination. 

He felt that the women who had fought them "won 
the battle but lost the war" because their victory came 
so late and at great personal cost. He has a valid point, 
but when I look back, I see that though the company, 
in a new disguise, is pulling the same "divide and con- 
quer" tactics, the union is much more responsive to the 
needs of the workers. Would today's battle be what it 
was without all that "labor, patience, and suffering of 
the negative?" I doubt it. 

—Susan Van Gelder 
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national Working Women's Day be established. It was 
first celebrated in 1911, just before the fire, and in 1913 
March 8 was set as the date in solidarity with the 
American working women's strike of 1908. 

The Triangle fire is unforgettable not only because 
all those young lives were lost in such a'horrible way 
for capitalist greed, but also because so little has 
changed. 

The fire never left Rose Freedman's thoughts. 
Throughout her life she took every opportunity to 

speak out at rallies: "Nobody cares. 

Nobody. Hundred forty-six people in 
a half an hour.. ..It should never 
have happened. The executives with 
a couple of steps could have opened 
the door. But they thought they were better than the 
working people. It's not fair because material, money, 
is more important here than eyerything." 

Listen to what another Rose, Rose Schneiderman, a 
working woman who had become an organizer for the 
Women's Trade Union League, said at the 1911 memo- 
rial meeting for the Triangle girls: 

"Every week I must learn of the untimely death of 
one of my sister workers. Every year thousands of us 
are maimed. The life of men and women is so cheap 
and property is so sacred! There are so many of us for 
one job, it matters little if 140-odd are burned to death. 

"We have tried you citizens! We are trying you now 
and you have a couple of dollars for the sorrowing 
mothers and brothers and sisters by way of a charity 
gift. But every time the' workers come out in the only 
way they know to protest against conditions which are 
unbearable, the strong hand of the law is allowed to 
press down heavily upon us.... 

"I can't talk fellowship to you who are gathered here. 
Too much blood has been spilled. I know, from experi- 
ence it is up to the working people to save themselves. 
And the only way is through a strong working-class 
movement." 

She was right then, and she's right now. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

More than 800 Mexican workers, mainly rural 
women, sat in at a Nike factory in Atlixco, in January, 
protesting the firing of 20 workers who had com- 
plained about low wages, rotten cafeteria food, and the 
company's failure to pay a Christmas bonus mandated 
by Mexican labor law. The factory, Kukdong Interna- 
tional-Mexico, makes apparel for major American uni- 
versities. j 

—Information from Labor Notes 


Lenient sentences for rape are the target of out- 
raged women and human rights groups in Zambia. In 
December, a military officer was fined $85 or nine 
months in prison for raping an 18-year-old student 
after lacing her drink with alcohol. Women's groups 
are also seeking murder charges against the rapist of 
a ten-year-old girl who subsequently died of a sexually 
transmitted disease. 


The 23,000 member international women's human 
rights organization MADRE, in January, demanded 
the closing of the School of the Americas. They con- 
demned the U.S.-run and funded combat training 
school which, since 1946, has taught Latin American 
and U.S. soldiers the "art" of execution and torture 
(including the rape and dismemberment of women). 
Closed in 1999 due to opposition, it quickly reopened 
as the Western Institute for Security Cooperation. 


Young women workers in 12 Chinese factories pro- 
ducing Disney products for the holiday season were 
victims of sweatshop abuses. They were forced to work 
seven days a week, 16 hours a day. Workers told of 
unsafe working conditions, bad food and crowded dor- 
mitories— up to 24 workers to a dorm room. 


Women and the left in the auto union struggle 



Not Automatic: Women and the Left in the forg- 
ing of the Auto Workers Union by Sol Dollinger and 
Genora Johnson Dollinger, Monthly Review Press, 

New York, 2000, 214 pp. 

Just after Sol and Genora Dollinger's recent book on 
the early organizing days of the Auto Workers' Union 
came out, newly released Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures showed that the percentage of American work- 
ers belonging to unions had fallen in 2000 to 13.5%, the 
lowest point in six decades. 

While some organizing suc- 
cesses were achieved 
recently by low-paid work- 
ers like janitors and home 
health aides, as well as 
some high-paid profession- 
als like doctors, the steady 
declines have been in the 
core industries such as auto 
and steel, where globaliza- 
tion has resulted in 
increasing layoffs and 
plant closings. 

Concern with these ques- 
tions begs a look at a book . , „ , . , t , , , « i a - 

like Not Automatic The News & Letters banner, unfurled from balcony during 

title was Chosen to stress Flint protest at UAW 40th anniversary celebration, 

that the gains workers have discussed in Not Automatic. 
made for everyone through 

union organization were not easy or inevitable, but 
came from the hard, often bloody, battles waged by 
tens of thousands of rank-and-file workers. Their focus 
is on the contributions made by "Women and the Left 
in the forging of the Auto Workers Union." 

There is no mistaking as they tell their stories that 
both authors were proud of their lifelong identity as 
socialists. When Genora begins to tell her story of the 
1937 Sitdown Strike in Flint, she begins with what she 
calls the "preparatory work done before the strike by 
radical parties," such as the Communist Party, Prble-' 
tarian Party, Socialist Labor Party, Socialist Party (SP) 
and the Industrial Workers of the World. 

The Socialist Workers Party appears on the scene 
shortly afterwards. Unfortunately, the importance of 
the radicals seems at times to be counterposed to what 
Genora calls the "spontaneous combustion of the work- 
ers," which "many so-called revolutionaries talk about" 
but she disputes. 

Yet what she describes as the kind of "preparatory" 
work in which she was engaged for the SP (holding lec- 
tures "in socialism, plus labor history and current 
events" in a church basement), is not in a different 
world from the creativity of ordinary workers who 
actually invented the sit-down. 

This book is divided into three parts. In Part I, on 
"Organizing the Auto Industry, 1934-1948," Sol 
Dollinger begins with a detailed history of three impor- 
tant strikes— the 1934 Electric Auto-Lite strike in 
Toledo, Ohio; the 1935 Chevrolet Transmission strike 
in that same city; and the 1936-37 sit-down strikes in 
Flint, Michigan. 

He recounts the way in which the "united front" of 
the main political groups came to an end after the his- 
toric victory over GM. The story then moves to the 


1940-41 drive to organize at Ford, but more was 
involved in those years than just factional warfare. 

The bureaucratization of the union confronted by 
the rank and file by the mid-1940s was the result of 
U.S. capitalism's preparation for and entry into World 
War II. Thus, while the contract signed with Ford in 
June 1941 was the best one achieved in any of the big 
three auto companies, workers I knew when I worked 
at Ford Rouge in the early 1950s angrily described how 
the union they had helped win was unrecognizable 

when they returned from 
the army four years later. 

- Part I ends with the post- 
World War II beginnings of 
the "Cold War" and the red- 
baiting that accompanied it 
as we see the consolidation 
of Walter Reuther's control 
and his capitulation to one 
draconian anti-union mea- 
sure after another. 

Part II consists of an oral 
history interview with 
Genora conducted by Susan 
Rosenthal in 1995. What is 
striking is how emphatical- 
ly she rejects being called 
the "Joan of Arc" of the 
labor movement by those 
who recall the role she 
played when no women were considered capable of 
being leaders, the severe beating she suffered from the 
corporation's hired thugs in October 1945, and the 
never-ending battle she waged against the union 
bureaucrats until the end of her life. 

"It's not that I was bom a heroine," she insists. "It 
was a question of growing up in a company town where 
people were going without food and children were 
going without health services. That wasn't the concern 
of GM. They just wanted to get their production out. If 
you were living in a company town, you would feel 
that, and you would do the same thing." 

These pages testify to the hundreds of women who 
responded to the idea of an Emergency Brigade. "We 
didn't know that nothing like that had ever been orga- 
nized before," Genora recalls. "We didn't know we were 
making history." * 

In a Part ni called "Putting the Record Straight" we 
get a look of some of the many different ways history is 
rewritten, whether by Henry Krause inflating the role 
of the Communist Party in his The Many and the Few, 
or the union bureaucrats who were prevented by Geno- 
ra from erasing the story of the Women's Emergency 
Brigade from the 40th anniversary celebration of the 
victory over GM. 

There is much of importance in the labor history 
recounted in this little book for a new generation to 
think about. One of the most important is the quote 
from Karl Marx that serves as a frontispiece to one of 
the chapters: "History does nothing.... history is rather 
nothing but the activity of humanity in pursuit of its 
ends." The masthead of N&L uses another quote that 
sums it up differently: "Human power is it own end." 

—Olga Domanski 
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Memphis car dealer's harassment Titan Tire protest 


Memphis, Tenn. -Twenty-six African-American 
workers are picketing the Covington Pike Toyota car 
dealership because of racism and sexual harassment. 
All the women have been sexually harassed by man- 
agement. You can find out what color underwear a 
woman is wearing just by walking around a comer. It's 
that blatant. 

One woman was groped by a member of upper man- 
agement. She reported it and nothing was done. I was 
verbally sexually abused and I went to the right 
authorities and said, 

"Look, either this has to 
stop or I'm going to have 
to leave." They touched 
on it every once in a while 
in a meeting, but it was 
never taken seriously. It 
was basically a joke here. 

We're trying to dress 
appropriately and pro- 
fessionally and follow 
the rules but you still 
have some who say, 

"Well, you're only a 
woman and we should 
be able to touch you, 
and talk to you, any 
way we want to." We're 
out here for all minorities and women who work 
hard and want the opportunity to move forward 
but can't because of the good old boy network. 

I got hired in 1994 and the first thing that happened 
was blatant slurs and acts. There'd be a group of 
Blacks just standing out in the parking lot and banana 
peels were thrown out in front of us. It was as if they 
were saying, why don't you pick up the banana peels 



because that's all you are: monkeys. 

You hear slurs from across the room. They are not 
directed towards you, but you know it's meant for you 
because you can hear it. It's things like: "Blacks don't 
stick together, I’ve checked your history." Or "What's 
goin' on in the hood?" Or because that white girl is with 
that Black guy, "that's a wasted white woman." 

There is not a Black person here who has a decision- 
making job even though about 80% of the sales force is 
Black, and the Black public is the one that supports 
this dealership. 

In 1997 we addressed the general manager, Kent 
Richie, and told him there were some things going on 
we don't like. They didn’t get corrected so in 1999, we 
brought it to the corporate guys and talked to them and 
it still didn't get resolved. Then we went to the third 
strike, giving it to our attorneys and having them file a 
class action lawsuit. Memphis is suffering from this 
kind of mentality and it holds us back. We think our 
actions have cut their business about 40%. 

Our demands are just to have a non-hostile 
working environment, for people to have an 
equal opportunity so you can advance, not 
because of who you know, but because you have 
qualifications and skills to do the job. We want 
the good old boy network to be torn down. 

We're out here every day to make a point. It's freez- 
ing cold, and on a Saturday I'm sure we would rather 
be home with our families. But we've got a point to 
make and our families understand. We're proud that 
we could get 26 people out here that have a oneness of 
mind and say enough is enough. 

—Black, proud women and men Toyota workers 


Chicago— About 75 demonstrators, members of 
the Steelworkers (USWA), SEIU, Teamsters, Coalition 
of Labor Union Women, Jobs With Justice and others, 
gathered at Rush-Presbyterian Hospital on Feb. 14 to 
present a "Valentine" message to the hospital's CEO, 
Dr. Leo Henikoff. 

Henikoff is on the board of directors of Harris Bank 
here, which has continued to provide a $175 million 
line of credit to Titan Tire as the company has hired 
permanent replacements for over one thousand USWA 
members who have been on strike in Des Moines, Iowa 
and Natchez, Miss, since 1998. 

This has allowed the company to hold out against 
the union despite losing millions of dollars. Titan 
workers in Des Moines were forced to begin an unfair 
labor practice strike May 1, 1998 when the company 
refused to negotiate with USWA Local 164 and sent 
scabs into the plant. They were joined by members of 
USWA Local 303L in Natchez in September 1998. 

What makes Dr. Henikoff s participation in this all 
the more disgusting is that Titan has also cut off all 
benefits to pregnant women and people with disabili- 
ties. OSHA has issued Titan numerous citations for 
contempt. 

At this very spirited demonstration, one speaker 
from Des Moines Local 164 said, "I've been a union 
member for almost 40 years and I've never seen this 
kind of solidarity among the unions." 

Only days after this expose, Harris Bank represen- 
tatives turned up at a gay and lesbian-oriented job fair 
professing to represent a "progressive" organization. 
Word needs to be spread that in their actual practices 
Harris Bank and Titan Tire are anything but that. 

—Participant 


Strikes spread in 




Workshop Talks 


(Continued frqm page 1) 

"strategic partnership." Then right in the midst of the 
successful 1997-98 strikes by the California Nurses 
Association (CNA) over quality care, Lawrence found 
an escape hatch in Sweeney's offer and they jointly 
announced the new "strategic partnership" in Decem- 
ber 1997. 

Part of the partnership agreement is that the AFL- 
CIO can organize any new employees as Kaiser 
expands. The biggest AFL-CIO union here, SEIU Local 
250, has been on an aggressive organizing campaign 
taking the mantle of "quality care." However this has 
not been on the basis of solidarity with nurses but 
rather as an adversary. Their special treatment in 
Organizing is payoff for their partnership which was 
designed to undermine cross-union rank-and-file soli- 
darity. 

Sweeney seems to have discovered a new language 
of internationalism in an attempt to co-opt and at the 
same time undermine the independent rank-and-file 
anti-globalization movement. He spoke in Davos, 
Switzerland, saying "trade is an economic tool to meet 
the ends of development, democracy and a better deal 
for working people and their families around the 
globe." 

When has trade ever been an "economic tool" to meet 
the needs of human development, democracy, and a 
better deal for working people? How can even capital- 
ists with good intentions achieve these goals (much 
less labor bureaucrats) when the primary goal of glob- 
al trade is to serve the self-expansion of capital? Marx 
answered this question indirectly when he exclaimed 
that in place of all the inalienable freedoms, the bour- 
geoisie substitutes a single freedom: free trade. 

NURSES UNION UNINVITED 

Many service workers asked about the glaring 
absence of registered nurses at the orientation. Many 
of us service workers had joined the nurses on their 
picket line because they led the way in raising quality 
care as a central contract issue. They won despite man- 
agement's all out effort to fight them— a fight which 
included initiating a partnership with leaders of other 
unions. Today's partnership wants us to forget the real 
source of quality care as a worker's issue. 

When the partnership was announced, SEIU 
refused to officially honor the nurses' picket lines. Now 
we see a glaring lack of CNA support at our service 
worker pickets against Sutter Health Care. CNA 
removed from their own contract a clause which 
allowed CNA members to honor picket lines of striking 
workers in other unions. CNA leadership put in writ- 
ing what Local 250 did in practice when the partner- 
ship was announced, in other words, selling out other 
workers who happen to be in other unions. 

A CNA nurse said this unilateral action passed after 
an abruptly called meeting where discussion was pre- 
maturely cut off. She said this was reminiscent of the 
dictatorial tactics used by the American Nurses Associ- 
ation which the present leadership ousted years ago 
when they created CNA as an autonomous and much 
more democratic union. 

What is important to us workers is not petty dis- 
putes between union leaders. What is important is the 
shared experience we have in struggling against this 
restructuring in our everyday working lives and find- 
ing a solution from that perspective. 


. London— There was chaos as 92% of train services 
on the London Underground were brought to a halt 
Feb. 5 by defiant mass strike action. It may well be the 
Rubicon our movement has waited nearly two decades 
to cross. 

The action of rail unions ASLEF and RMT was for- 
mally over layoffs and the risk to safety arising from 
the New Labour government’s plans to privatize sec- 
tions of the system. In reality it was a strike against 
privatization itself and as a result it holds massive 
public support. Since outsourcing on the national 
state-owned railways, there has been a string of disas- 
ters and many deaths. 

The RMT had a 90% yes vote, yet a court ruling 
declared the strike illegal., The tactic of splitting the 
unions failed when for ; the first time in 15 years mass 
action, openly backed by union leaders, defied the cap- 
italist courts. ASLEF stuck to their guns, and 4,000 
RMT members obeyed working-class law and respect- 
ed the picket lines. 

The continuation of outsourcing by Blair has fueled 
further fights, notably in the Health Service, brought 
home by a string of scandalous deaths. At Dudley Hos- 
pitals in Birmingham 600 health workers have taken 
over 100 days of strike action against outsourcing. 
They have stood firm against attempts by the bosses, 
the government and local Labour MPs to bribe or scare 
them back to work. 

Shortages and low pay have fueled ballots for indus- 
trial action amongst teaching unions in four cities and 
calls for national action. The Public and Commercial 
Services Union (PCS) scored a number of victories by 
strike action on the same issues coinciding with the 


shock victory of independent socialist Mark Serwotka, 
a rank-and-file activist, for general secretary. 

There has been a virtual "guerrilla war" of wildcats 
by postal workers. Underlying the disputes is a drive 
for productivity unleashed by an agreement made by 
the Communication Workers Union leaders and the 
Royal Mail, “The Way Forward." The government’s lift- 
ing of the state monopoly to allow open competition 
whilst the Royal Mail expands globally has left the 
workforce caught between the pressures of state capi- 
talism and global capital. Postal workers have 
responded with wildcats, scoring victories against 
Royal Mail in Bristol, Ipswich, and Stockport. 

In Oxford 900 postal workers responded to bullying 
management with a wildcat, which spread even as 
union General Secretary Derek Hodgson issued a "spe- 
cial briefing" that “there should be no spread whatever 
of the unofficial action." A striker in Swindon respond- 
ed, “Bugger what Hodgson says. We’re not scabbing on 
Oxford and we’re not going to let the management 
break our union." After a week it ended in victory. 

The necessity of international solidarity to challenge 
capital has been brought home with redoubled force by 
the employers' offensive in the car industry. Just 
before Christmas GM announced the closure of its 
Luton plant with 2,000 job losses and the threat to 
many more. Spontaneously the morning and late shifts 
besieged the director's office until the riot police 
arrived. This was followed by a 24-hour protest, and 
GM workers at the Ellesmere Port on Merseyside 
walked out. 

On Jan. 20 a demonstration in Luton of 10,000 was 

(Continued on page 8) 


Felix Martin: making of a revolutionary 


When we think of revolution, and revolutionaries, 
we often envision the likes of Biko, Guevara or Fanon. 
So when we look at a photo of Felix Martin, we may not 
immediately recognize a man who was cut from the 
same cloth. 

When we speak of revolution, we don't think of a 
farmer from Hell for Certain, Ken- 
tucky or a World War II and Korean 
War veteran as the most likely candi- 
date to stand on the front lines of a 
Marxist movement for freedom. Yet 
this man exemplified the universality 
of Marxist-Humanist thought. 

The Revolutionary Journalism of 
Felix Martin, a new pamphlet pub- 
lished by News and Letters Commit- 
tees, gives the reader a look into the 
mind, heart and soul of the making of 
a revolutionary. In the journalism of 
Felix Martin we see the true spirit of 
revolution and freedom in such a way 
that the words of a warrior for free- 
dom, if well-made, will survive his 
passing. 

MEETING MARX 

Felix Martin was the pen name of 
Isaac Woods. He was a worker who believed in change, 
and who came of age in expressing his thoughts on 
paper in the 1970s. In 1983 he wrote, "It was back 
around the 1970 strike that I first met leftists. I had 
had a fight with my foreman and after the battle a 
worker came up to me and introduced himself' (p. 52). 
Felix stated that he attended some meetings and dur- 
ing this time first heard of Karl Marx. 


This pamphlet allows the reader to share in Martin's 
education in Marxist-Humanist philosophy. Charles 
Denby, in his introduction of Felix to News & Letters in 
1972, wrote of Felix's insights on freedom: "He reveals 
that it is much more than just a question of Black and 
white unity against the companies in the factory. What 
is involved is an understanding of the need for unity in 
order to make changes in our everyday lives" (p. 1), 

When one reads Martin's first article for News & 
Letters, one can't help but appreciate the honesty and 
candidness of the man. "I don't feel I represent the 
workers in the shops where I come from, " Felix wrote, 
"because I'm a white man, and I feel that most of the 
white people in this country now have become the 
anchor around the Black man's neck.. .In my plant— 
and I think it pretty well represents the other 
plants-the most militant people who are searching and 
trying to do something are the Black man and the Chi- 
cano or Mexican" (p. 3). 

KENTUCKY ROOTS 

Martin at the time was working for GM on the pro- 
duction line. He wrote his views from the trenches of 
capitalism, as a worker, and never apologized for who 
he was, or why he fought so vehemently for the rights 
of workers. 

"My white ancestors went into the mountains of 
Kentucky because they believed in freedom. I'm a hill- 
billy, and I don't have too much education, but I know 
one thing. Until they put roads in there, we did have 
one little spot in this country where we did have free- 
dom" (p. 3). 

From those humble roots, a powerful writer was 
bom. These selections trace the development of Mar- 

(Continued on page 9) 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Women and revolution in Iran 


Editor's Note 

March is International Women's History Month. 
March 2001 also marks the 22nd anniversary of the 
historic march in’ Tehran, Iran on International 
Women's Day, March 8, 1979. On that day, women 
and male supporters braved Islamic Guards and 
thugs allied with the new government headed by 
Ayatollah Khomeini. The march demanded that the 
revolution, forged by the masses, continue and 
include freedom for women. As a philosophic contri- 
bution to furthering the revolution, Iranian Marx- 
ist-Humanists translated and published several 
writings by Raya Dunayevskaya, listed below. Two 
of her writings are excerpted here. 

The first selection is taken from her 1980 pam- 
phlet, 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A 
History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments. 

The second is a letter to her colleagues in News 
and Letters Committees in 1979, reprinted in 1984 
in her book, Women's Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution. Both are available from News & Let- 
ters. 



Sept. 5, 1980 

othing short of a shift in global powers cli- 
maxed the period 1977-79, from the reverber- 
ations of post-Mao China, through the Black 
Consciousness Movement in South Africa and the 
Latin American revolts, to the struggles of the Iranian 
masses against the Shah, which assumed such mass 
proportion as to develop into outright revolution. 

At its very beginning I had been working on a new 
book, the topic of which has three subjects. One is Rosa 
Luxemburg; the second is the relationship of Women's 
Liberation in her time and ours; and the third is 
Marx's philosophy of revolution, which had gained a 
new dimension with the first transcription of Marx's 
Ethnological Notebooks T I no sooner had reached the 
first chapter on Rosa Luxemburg, which deals with the 
turning point in her life— the 1905-07 Russian-Polish 
Revolution— than all sorts of new facts about its exten- 
sion into Persia illuminated the Iranian struggles of 
1978. At the same time, Marx's Ethnological Notebooks 
cast new illumination on the philosophy of Woman's 
Liberation as it extended Marx's own 1844 analysis of 
the Man/Woman relationship to his 1881-82 analyses 
of the possibility of revolutions occurring in backward 
countries. 

The overthrow of the Shah, and with it the under- 
mining of U.S. imperialism's dominance of the Gulf 
region, not only opened a dramatic shift in global 
power, but for the first time moved the question of the 
Middle East from oil, to one of social revolution. What 
was most outstanding was that the greatest, most 
powerful and sustained mobilizations for months on 
end, including a general strike of oil workers, preceded 
the three-day insurrection of Feb. 9-12, 1979, which 
did indeed initiate a whole new epoch in world rela- 
tions. 

Every segment of the population had been totally 
involved in ridding Iran of its twin nemeses— the Shah 
and U.S. imperialism— and it seemed to be the eve of 
the greatest revolution since 1917. The workers who 
had been out on general strike refused to turn over 
their guns even when the Ayatollah commanded it. All 
sorts of spontaneous organizations arose, by no means 
limited to former guerrilla groups. Quite the contrary. 
There were skoras [women's organizations], there were 
workers' councils, there were anjomanis [soviets]. And 
in all of them youth was dominant. 

There was no end to the freedom of the press and the 
great attraction for the student youth of new Marxist 
translations. The most eagerly sought-after of the 
Marxist groups were those who were independent of 
any state power. The most persistent fighters for self- 
determination were also the most organized, and were 


not only the Kurds but also the Arabs. Because they 
were all part of the mass revolutionary outburst which 
overthrew the Shah, they felt confident in continuing 
the fight for genuine self-determination. 

Finally, and no means least, the Women's Liberation 
Movement aimed at opening up a new chapter for the 
revolution. They were involved for five days, beginning 
on International Women's Day, March 8, 1979, in con- 
tinuous marches under the slogan, "We made the rev- 
olution for freedom and got unfreedom." 

Ayatollah Khomeini no sooner found himself in total 
power than contradictions began tearing the newly lib- 
erated nation apart. The emergent retrogression was 
analyzed in the March 1979 Political-Philosophic Let- 
ter, "Iran: Unfoldment of, and Contradictions in, Revo- 
lution." This critique was translated and published in 
Farsi, as were my writings on Women's Liberation in a 
pamphlet entitled Woman as Reason and Force of Rev- 
olution, which also included an article on women by 
Rosa Luxemburg and Ding Ling's Thoughts on the 
Eighth of March. The introduction to the series of 
essays was written by an Iranian Marxist-Humanist 
woman, Neda. 

All through 1979 and indeed a good part of 1980 
there was hardly an issue of N&L which did not have 
either eyewitness reports on the Iran- 
ian Revolution, letters from Iran, spe- 
cial articles on both the women's rev- 
olution and the fundamentalist Islam- 
ic betrayal of it, as well as serious 
articles on what type of organization, 
what type of shoras, what kind of rela- 
tionships of religion to revolution... 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Libera- 
tion, and Marx's Phi- 1999 

student 
protests 
challenging 
the Islamic 
constitution 
in Iran. 


losophy of Revolution 
greatly illuminated 
the events of 1979 and 
1980. History had paid 
little attention to the 
1905 Russian Revolu- 
tion's extension to Per- 
sia referred to earlier, 
though especially the 

women's anjoman was a true historic first. Suddenly, 
however, another element of that revolution in Per- 
sia— its first constitution— became a focal point for the 
1979 Iranian Revolution. But what the Islamic funda- 
mentalists meant by it and what the young revolution- 
aries related to, were absolute opposites. 

The Left revolutionaries were studying and trying to 
practice the dialectics of the 1905-07 Russian Revolu- 
tion, Luxemburg's analysis of the General Strike as , 
both political and economic and thus bringing on the 
revolution, the call for women's liberation included in 
Luxemburg's manifestos, and above all, the focus on 
the spontaneity of the masses who were actually more 
revolutionary than the leaders. What the study also 
showed was the possibility of a revolution bursting out 
in a technologically backward country ahead of one 
that was not only technologically advanced, but one 
that had a great mass Social Democratic party. 2 ... 

NOTES 

1. Lawrence Krader transcribed Marx's Notebooks, which 
were published in 1972 under the title. The Ethnological 
Notebooks of Karl Marx, by Van Gorcum, Assen. 

2. Interestingly enough, there was also a new interest in and 
new translations of Luxemburg's writings. We published 
the first translation ever by David Wolff of her Theory and 
Practice [Available from News & Letters]. 




! March 10, 1979 

( ear Friends: 

On my way to the talk in celebration of Interna- 
tional Women's Day [March 8], that I was to give 
at Wayne State University on "Rosa Luxemburg and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution," came the news of the 
most magnificent international event: tens of thou- 
sands of Iranian women were demonstrating against 
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Khomeini, shouting "We fought for freedom and got 
unfreedom!" Naturally, I began the talk with an 
homage to those Iranian women's liberationists who 
had, with this act, initiated the second chapter of the 
Iranian Revolution. Thus, my very first sentence 
stressed the todayness that this mass outpouring had 
placed on our topic, though it was to begin with rolling 
back the clock to 62 years ago, when the Russian work- 
ing women transformed International Women's Day 
into the first of the five days that toppled the centuries- 
old Tsarist Empire. 

The point was not only to single out great revolu- 
tionary acts, but to demonstrate that even in the first 
Russian Revolution of 1905, a great theoretician, Rosa 
Luxemburg, was as "shortchanged" about her thoughts 
as were the Russian working women, en masse, who 
were later to be played down as allegedly "uncon- 
scious" about their historic act which began the second 
Russian Revolution. Toward that end, I read from the 
still-unpublished speech of Rosa at the famous 1907 
Congress of all Russian Marxist tendencies, which 
pointed to the fact that 1905 was but the first of a 
series of 20th century revolutions...* 

I spent the following day, March 9, talking with an 
Iranian male revolutionary, developing ideas not only 

of the rev- 

0 1 u t i o n 
but how 
we must 
be pre- 
pared for 
the coun- 
terrevo- 

1 u t i o n 
that is 
sure to 
arise in 
Iran as 
Khomeini 
holds on 
to power 
and gath- 
ers not 

only men but some women to consent to turning back 
the clock to Islam's reactionary viewpoint on women— 
and by mo means only on the question of dress; and I 
singled out the historic points in the development of 
the Russian Revolution, which moved from the Febru- 
ary events through Lenin's April Thesis to Kornilov's 
July counterrevolution, and only after many laborious 
and bloody months arrived finally at October. In a 
word, we were discussing my next Political-Philosoph- 
ic Letter on the Iranian Revolution.** 

March 10 was still a newer day when, but half an 
hour before the Iranian's plane left, I came up with the 
idea of translating into Farsi Ding Ling's Thoughts on 
Eighth of March, which would carry also the following 
message of solidarity with the Iranian women of today, 
stretching back to 1908 on native grounds: 

"In Spring 1908-when the 1906 Constitutional Rev- 
olution everyone is talking about today was still alive, 
and a women's anjoman was still most active, espe- 
cially in Tehran— New York garment workers declared 
March 8' to be Women's Day. The following year, in sup- 
port of the locked-out Triangle Shirtwaist makers, the 
mass outpouring became known as the "Uprising of the 
20,000" that so inspired the German working women's 
movement that its leader, Clara Zetkin, proposed to 
the Marxist International that March 8 become an 
International Women's Day. Today, you— the daring 
women of Iran— have opened a new chapter in the 
Iranian Revolution of 1979. In homage to you, and to 
express our solidarity with your ongoing revolution, we 
are here translating the thoughts of still another oppo- 
nent of the status quo, this time in China— Ding Ling, 
who opposed both Stalin and Mao (who purged the 
great writer), as she expressed herself creatively in 
Thoughts on the Eighth of March." 

The friend who volunteered to do the translation felt 
that, indeed, the simple act of translation would thus 
express a totally new Man/Woman relationship... 

Yours, Raya 



MARCH 2001 


* Luxemburg's speech and a discussion of women in the 1905 
Russian Revolution can found in Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of Revo- 
lution (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1991).— Editor 
** The letter, "Iran: Unfoldment of, and Contradiction in, 
Revolution," can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, 6019 (English) and 6066 (Farsi).— Editor 
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Feminism and speculative philosophy 


by Maya Jhansi 

The past couple of years have brought with them 
significant blows to the triumphal hegemony of global, 
capital by a new international anti-globalization move- 
ment. In the pages of News & Letters we've tried to 
cover the various dimensions of this exciting move- 
ment, particularly the new openings that seem inher- 
ent in it for a renewed international women's move- 
ment. Yet today with the election of George W. Bush, 
we are faced with the signs of a fierce retrogression, 
whether we look at Bush's attempt to "Christianize" 
Washington or his determination to take back all 
rights won during the 1960s. A vibrant and vocal move- 
ment has never seemed more urgent. 

In the face of such 
b 1 *t b ^ 

practical, particular- 
ly if we are to 

address the disorientation within the Women's Libera- 
tion Movement that has limited it for the last three 
decades. 

There has been some attempt to address the need for 
philosophy, as seen especially in the modest but signif- 
icant renaissance of interest in Marx that runs paral- 
lel to the development of the anti-globalization move- 
ment. Yet, even with all this renewed interest in Marx, 
there haven't been very many attempts to rethink the 
question of Marx's relationship to Hegel. The question 
of the relationship between Marx and Hegel is 
assumed to have been settled long ago, and the reduc- 
tionist vulgar Marxist counterposition of Hegelian ide- 
alism to Marxist materialism, to a large extent, defines 
current thought. For too long, it has been wrongly 
assumed that the "speculative dimension" is unneces- 
sary for revolutionary theory and practice. 


The most interesting work on Hegel comes from 
postmodernist and non-Marxist theorists who contin- 
ue to engage with the enduring presence of Hegel in 
the modern and "postmodern" world. Judith Butler, 
quoting Althusser, emphasizes the ambivalence that 
greets this fact in her preface to the new edition of 
Subjects of Desire: Hegelian Reflections in Twentieth 
Century France : "This dead god, covered with insults 
and buried a hundred times over, is rising from the 
grave" (quoted in Butler, p. xiii). Subjects of Desire, 
which was Butler's doctoral thesis, traces Hegel’s con- 
cept of desire from the Phenomenology through French 
thinkers like Kojeve, Sartre, Deleuze and Foucault. 

Though well-known as a poststructuralist feminist, 
Butler writes that "all of my work remains within the 
orbit of a certain set of Hegelian questions." She even 


goes so far as to argue that Michel Foucault likewise 
remains within the orbit of Hegelian questions: "Fou- 
cault remains a tenuous dialectician, but his is a 
dialectic without a subject and without teleology, a 
dialectic unanchored in which the constant inversion 
of opposites leads not to a reconciliation in unity, but to 
a proliferation of oppositions which come to undermine 
the hegemony of binary oposition itself' (p. 225). But- 
ler, like other postmodernists, stresses the contingency 
and lack of closure inherent to the dialectic of the Phe- 
nomenology of Mind. 

There are, of course, a variety of feminist approach- 
es to Hegel. Many seem to focus on Hegel's Phenome- 
nology of Mind, the most influential being Simone de 
Beauvoir's adaptation of the master/slave dialectic in 
her book The Second Sex. However, far from seeing the 
dialectic in the Phenomenology as having anything to 
do with women's struggles for self-determination, de 


relationships. 

Yet their premise is one that spirits away Marx. 
That is, their call for a return to speculative philosophy 
is based on the idea that since we are totally alienated 
beings, speculative philosophy best articulates our 
. reality because it is itself "meaning derived from our 
totally alienated relationship to the world." Our failure 
to transform reality "turns our reflective self-relation 
into pure awareness." Thus, they begin with the Sci- 
ence of Logic because it develops the Idea's awareness 
of its lack of determinate being. From that they derive 
social and political realities. 

Living in a time of retrogression such as ours, such 
an approach seems to have validity. That is, philosophy 
seems not to inhere in reality, to be rather in a sepa- 
rate compartment altogether. 

Yet this is precisely 

» | Marx's critique of Hegel: 

sequestered within an alie- 

Hegel with articulating the 
™ ^ "moving and creative prin- 

^ Hegel, Marx argued in his 

I now famous 1844 "Critique 

‘ of the Hegelian Dialectic," 

transcendence meant the 
transcendence of objective reality. Hegel equated alien- 
ation with objectivity itself. Thus, transcendence 
meant the transcendence, not only of alienation, but of 
objectivity itself. 

This is also what. the authors of Hegel and the Logi- 
cal Structure of Love seem to argue as the basis of 
"speculative philosophy." "Marxists" have taken Marx's 
critique of Hegel to mean that Marx was opposed to 
Hegelian "idealism." What Dunayevskaya has shown, 
however, is that far from turning Hegel on Ms head, as 
Engels and vulgar post-Marx Marxists after him 
argue, Marx appropriated the Hegelian dialectic with 
a "real corporeal" human subject at its center. 

MARX ENGAGES HEGELIAN PHILOSOPHY 

It is a difficult and complex question. On the one 
hand, Marx did argue that the Hegelian dialectic was 
mystified and dehumanized. On the other hand, the 


FEMINIST THOUGHT AND MARX 

This is especially true in feminist thought where the 
failure to grapple with the speculative dimension of 
Marx's own thought has left Engels' reductionist view 
of Marx's dialectics virtually unchallenged. The only 
feminist to have called for a total'reassessment of 
Marx's relationship to Hegelian dialectics was Raya 
Dunayevskaya. In doing so she uncovered a more com- 
plex picture of the gender dimension in Marx's work 
than is usually attributed to him. 

For the most part, there has not been the sort of 
renewal of interest in Marx within feminist thought as 
there has been on a more general level. Today, even 
many of the formerly self-defined socialist-feminists 
have moved on. Allison Jagger, for instance, has an 
essay in a new bookf ailed Decentering the Center: Phi- 
losophy for a Multicultural, Postcolonial, and Feminist 
World, edited by Uma Narayan and Sandra Harding. 
The essay, titled "Globalizing Feminist Ethics," focuses 
on morality in the global arena and draws on, among 
others, the work of John Rawls. Indeed, none of the 
essays in the book as a whole discuss in any sustained 
way Marx or dialectical philosophy in general. Given 
this paucity of feminist interest in Marx, it has become 
increasingly difficult to talk about the relationship of 
feminism to dialectical philosophy. 

To complicate matters further, where feminists have 
shown a renewed interest in "Marxism" or what some 
like Rosemary Hennessy call "materialist feminism," a 
corresponding interest in dialectical philosophy, partic- 
ularly in Hegelian pMlosophy, remains elusive. Nancy 
Hartsock is perhaps the best example in that she has 
persevered in her insistence that Marxism, especially 
Marxist dialectics, is necessary for contemporary fem- 
inist theory and politics. She writes, "The dialectical 
mode of understanding provides a means for us to 
investigate the manifold ways social forces are related, 
a way to examine a world in wMch 'objects' are defined 
by the relations coming to focus in them, and in which 
these objects are constantly changing." 

Yet, in Hartsock's assertion of the importance of 
dialectical pMlosophy, what remains absent is any 
serious re-examination of Marx's indebtedness to 
Hegelian dialectics. Although, for example, Hartsock 
appropriates the work of Lukacs, a notable Hegelian- 
Marxist, for her concept of the feminist standpoint, she 
does not herself take up the question of Hegel, even in 
order to more fully examine the meaning of Marxian 
dialectics for feminism. 

It seems that in the world of feminist pMlosophy, 
theorists interested in Hegelian pMlosophy and those 
interested in Marxism remain, for the most part, 
sequestered in separate and mostly unrelated camps. 
What tMs has led to is a reiteration of old vulgar Marx- 
ist concepts— the assumption, for example, that Marx 
only dealt with class, narrowly defined as the urban, 
male industrial proletariat. Such post-Marxist vul- 
garisms as the "base/superstructure" concept, econom- 
ic determinism and so on are not being questioned. 


Beauvoir saw it as the expression of women's neces- 
sary Otherness and objectification. 

Another feminist writer, Mary O'Brien put it this 
way: "There is one important sense in which Hegel's 
system is a 'whole,' a sense in which it does mark a 
break in history's hitherto unfaltering^ tride . The sys- 
tem is the most ambitious attempt ever made to define 
humanity as masculine, to celebrate the transforma- 
tion of real people to the abstract concept of Universal 
Man." De Beauvoir's appropriation of Hegel did not 
challenge or critique this view of Hegel because she 
was primarily interested in arguing Otherness as the 
existential condition of women. 

A NEED FOR SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY? 

Given the suspicions with which feminists have 
greeted Hegel, I was surprised to find a book that 
argued for the importance of speculative philosophy 
for such profane realities as sex, love and family. Hegel 
and the Logical Structure of Love: An Essay on Sexu- 
alities, Family and the Law by Toula Nicolacopoulos 
and George Vassilacopoulos argues that: "When our 
awareness becomes speculative, it is an absolute nega- 
tivity in the sense that its being is wholly indetermi- 
nate. If speculative awareness is the kind of awareness 
from which to resolve the problem of the meaning of 
the -world's (potential) mode of being, it must construct 
this meaning immanently. This means that specula- 
tive awareness begins with its awareness of its lack of 
determinate being and of its need to determine itself 
as, or to become, the notion of the world's mode of 
being. TMs is the sense in wMch speculative aware- 
ness becomes speculative." 

The authors argue that it is precisely the 
failed attempts at revolution that have revealed 
to the world the need for speculative philosophy, 
since speculative awareness is meaning or con* 
ceptuality derived from our total alienation. 
They critique the "theme-centeredness" of mod- 
ern philosophy, its anti-systematic nature. 

Much of the book attempts to argue the syllogistic 
relationsMp between Hegel's three major "mature" 
works, the Science of Logic, the Philosophy of Nature 
and the Philosophy of Mind. In the Science of Logic, 
the Idea develops itself in and for itself, "in the ele- 
ment of its pure self-recognition, that is, in pure 
thought and as pure thought," and at it's completion 
(as the Absolute Idea) recognizes "itself as a being that 
lacks determinateness" and turns to Nature and then 
returns to itself in the Philosophy of Mind. 

Yet although the authors seem to capture the self- 
movement of the Idea, and talk about its self-determi- 
nation, they don't really address Hegel's dialectic of 
negativity itself. The latter half of the book consists of 
their attempt to show how the categories of Mind are 
developed into a system of social and ethical life, par- 
ticularly family, love and law. They make some inter- 
esting points, arguing that there is nothing in Hegel to 
prohibit same sex relationsMps and that there is much 
in Hegel to support a feminist conception of human 


Hegelian dialectic "in and for itself' served Marx, and 
later those like Dunayevskaya, as "the source of all 
dialectic." That is, Marx's philosophy does not begin 
with the abolition of Hegelian philosophy, but is rather 
always in engagement with it. 

It is ironic that feminists are doing and have done 
such inj*-esting work on Hegel. Butler, for example, 
follows the work of Jean-Luc Nancy and other French 
Hegelians in arguing that Hegel Mmself confounds 
those who would attempt to locate dogmatism and tele- 
ology in his philosophy. Yet when it comes to the very 
separate world of "Marxism," the dogmatism, teleology, 
economic determinism, and gender reductiomsm that 
is attributed to Marx go virtually unchallenged! 

But these are very related phenomena— the 
refusal to delve into the Marxian-Hegelian 
dialectic helps to perpetuate the vulgarisms of 
"post-Marx Marxism." It is only by addressing the 
question of Hegel that looms so large in Marx 
that we can prevent the reification of Marx's 
ideas into an heirloom, a set of political conclu- 
sions, slogans, programs, dogma. 

An interrogation of the Marx/Hegel relation can 
open up vistas for feminism. That was Dunayevskaya's 
argument. Instead of accepting the reductionism insti- 
gated by Engels as Marx's, we need to try to delve into 
Marx's own comprehension of Ms body of ideas as a 
pMlosophy of revolution. 

Doing so will enable us to reconceptualize a truly 
revolutionary feminism and even re-energize the 
Women's Liberation Movement. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST— IRAQ, ISRAEL-PALESTINE, 
AND WOMEN FOR PEACE 
BOMBING IRAQ 


Western reporters covering reaction to 
the latest U.S./British missile attack on 
Iraq never fail to call protests in Iraq 
"official," meaning they are staged. Yet 
what could be more staged than "break- 
ing news" on what the Pentagon itself 
considered routine air strikes. Htun 
Lin's "Workshop Talks" column in the 
January-February N&L really gets at 
the consequences of passing off staged, or 
man-made, crises as natural disasters. 
Not only is attention drawn away from 
real human suffering on the ground, 
whether in health care, vital utilities, or 
in Iraq, but away from real solutions 
that must take place in ideology. 

Oakland reader 
California 


President Bush's attack on Iraq is just 
an opening salvo for what we have in 
store for the future. He is determined to 
do what his father couldn't, and that is to 
create a "New World Order" with the 
U.S. as undisputed ruler. It means ruling 
with an iron hand, not only in interna- 
tional relationships but also here at 
home. The future is sure to see an unend- 
ing series of crises and confrontations. 

Retiree 

Detroit 

*** 

While there was considerable overseas 
condemnation of the U.S. -directed bomb- 
ing raid against Iraq, Britain not only 
took part in the raid, but the Blair gov- 
ernment, including its most "left-wing" 
member, Clare Short, justified it on the 
grounds that it was necessary to defend 
the Shiites and Marsh Arabs from fur- 
ther murderous attacks by Saddam Hus- 
sein. Our own response should make it 
clear that the Iraqi regime is a real men- 
ace, but that U.S.-British bombing is no 
solution. I'm a bit concerned that some 
recent articles on Iraq in N&L by non- 
Marxist-Humanists have condemned the 
West only and said nothing about the 
butcher of Baghdad. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 


We're told President Bush has a nick- 
name for all his close associates which is 
creating confusion because he hasn't 
issued a handbook that identifies all of 
them. I have one for Bush: "Trigger 
Happy." Or is "Loose Cannon" better? 

Activist 

Detroit 


ISRAEL AND PALESTINE 

We urgently need the help of you in 
America to prevent the sale of nine 
Apache attack helicopters to Israel. How- 
ever you feel about the situation in the 
Middle East, one thing is clear: We do 
not need more weapons. -I am not 
opposed to foreign aid; I think the U.S. 
should share its wealth with peoples 
throughout the world. What it should not 
be doing, however, is exporting more 
instruments of war. 

Apache attack helicopters were used 
by the Israeli government to assassinate 
Palestinians, to shell Gaza City, Ramal- 
lah, Bir Zeit, and other locations. Please, 
please, please: the last thing we in Israel 
and Palestine need is more ways to kill 
each other. Send an e-mail to President 
Bush (president@whitehouse.gov). One 
sentence will do. All they do is count how 
many in favor, how many opposed. 
Thanks! 

Peace activist 
Jerusalem 


Many American Jews have responded 
to Ariel Sharon's election in Israel with 
horror. We had hoped Ehud Barak would 
make a difference. He had a mandate to 
move toward peace but all his offers fell 
far* short. There are no half-way mea- 
sures when a country maintains occupa- 
tion over another people by force. Israel 
had to end the occupation, dismantle the 
settlements, and get out of the West 
Bank, or it was bound to wind up with a 
horror like Sharon. 

American Jew 
California 


Sharon's career over the past four 


decades leaves little doubt that his 
natural tendency will lead him to 
increase the brutal oppression of the 
Palestinians. That is certainly what the 
settlers and other Sharon allies on the 
extreme Right expect of him, but it is a 
road that could lead to an all-out region- 
al war, to Israel's international isolation 
and a deep rift in Israeli society. Alter- 
nately Sharon may strive to create a 
moderate image and make some superfi- 
cial conciliatory gestures at the outset of 
his term, but there is no way he can 
reopen serious negotiations with the 
Palestinians without unraveling his 
own constituency. 

While his election is a grave setback 
which could cost the lives of many, it did 
not alter the basic ingredients of the sit- 
uation— neither the Palestinians' deter- 
mination to obtain sovereign statehood 
on their own soil, nor the disinclination 
of most Israelis to sacrifice their soldier 
sons in the cause of denying the Pales- 
tinians that statehood. 

Adam Keller 
Tel Aviv 


WOMEN FOR PEACE 

I am forwarding this letter from Gila 
Svirsky in Jerusalem: 

For the past 13 years (since the for- 
mation of Women in Black) women have 
been the most vibrant, daring, and pro- 
gressive part of the Israeli peace move- 
ment. Before anyone else, we advocated 
a two-state solution and creative solu- 
tions to the refugee issue. And we have 
had partners on the other side— Pales- 
tinian women committed to peace. We 
now have a full slate of activities for the 
weeks ahead: During the upcoming 
swearing-in ceremony of Ariel Sharon, 
we will demonstrate outside the Knesset 
with some advice for him and the new 
ministers: We want peace! On March 8 
we'll mark International Women's Day 
with a mass march of Israeli Jewish and 
Arab women, with delegations from 
Italy, Spain, England and possibly other 
countries. The issue is the plight of 
women— inequality, violence, the 
exploitation of factory workers, and the 
connection with security issues. We do 
checkpoint monitoring with groups of 4- 
5 women seeking by our presence to 
reduce the violence and abuse that often 
takes place there. 

Those who want to support the Coali- 
tion of Women for a Just Peace can get 
information on how to do so by writing 
to gsvirsky@netvision.net.il or by writ- 
ing to: 

Donna Spiegelman 
Boston, Mass. 


When I read Gila Svirky's report in 
the January-February issue on the joint 
Israeli-Palestinian "women's rally for a 
just peace" tears blocked my eyes. I wish 
I could have joined them. I come from a 
country with long-term oppression and 
have been fighting for Taiwanese inde- 
pendence for a long time. We know very 
well how authoritarian regimes control 
their people. Our fight is not only for 
Taiwanese but for all those who are in a 
similar situation. We are fighting for 
what human beings should be, just as 
N&L is. That is why I feel we are com- 
rades. 

Taiwanese woman 
Illinois 


THE PARIS COMMUNE 

This year marks the 130th anniver- 
sary of the Paris Commune of 1871— the 
historic movement of the working class 
in Paris to build democracy from the 
ground up and defend their economic, 
social and political interests. It had sup- 
port throughout the world, and its 
lessons are still relevant today. The com- 
memoration will kick off on Sunday, 
March 18, at the La Pena Cultural Cen- 
ter in Berkeley where the film "Dare to 
Struggle, Dare to Win" about the 1968 
French General Strike will be pre- 
miered. On May 5 a new film on "The 
Communes" will be screened for the first 
time in the U.S., and on May 6 there will 
be a conference in San Francisco to dis- 
cuss the Commune's relevance for today. 
Your readers can get more information 


READERS' VIEWS 



by calling LaborFest at 415-845-9803. I 
thought you would want to know about 
what is being planned since Raya Duna- 
yevskaya's discussion of the Paris Com- 
mune in her Marxism and Freedom is 
the finest discussion anywhere on the 
impact of the Commune to Marx's writ- 
ing in Capital and thereby its relevance 
for today. 

Supporter 
Los Angeles 


EMERGENCY 
CONFERENCE 
FOR MUMIA 


The year 2001 will prove to be deci- 
sive in the 19-year-struggle for justice 
for Death Row inmate Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. The movement demanding a 
new trial has circled the globe with 
prominent organizations and govern- 
ment officials in 73 nations expressing 
their outrage at the violation of his 
fundamental democratic and constitu- 
tional rights and the threat of his exe- 
cution. He is still alive because we 
won a temporary stay of Pennsylvania 
Governor Ridge's second warrant for 
Mumia’s execution. Now Federal Dis- 
trict Court Judge William Yohn has to 
decide whether critical evidence that 
was barred by the Pennsylvania court 
will ever be heard. 

We are at "five qiinutes to mid- 
night." We are inviting everyone inter- 
ested in justice— abolitionists, trade 
unionists, faith-based activists, 
human rights organizers, people of 
every color, faith and sexual prefer- 
ence, youth and political organizations 
to attend a national gathering in 
Washington, D.C. on Friday/Saturday, 
March 30/31 to help make Mumia's 
execution a price too high for the 
rulers to pay. Contact 215-476-8812 
for more information. 

Mumia supporter 
New York 


THE SCENE IN ECUADOR 

The latest confrontation between the 
increasingly repressive Ecuadorian gov- 
ernment and the indigenous-led protest 
movement has ended with an uneasy 
truce, represented in an accord signed by 
both sides. Under the guise of its "state 
of emergency" declaration, the military 
and police were vicious in their attacks 
on protests stemming from the IMF- 
style "belt-tightening" economic mea- 
sures which increased drastically the 
price of everything, including basic food 
products. Three were killed, including a 
14-year-old boy, dozens injured and hun- 
dreds incarcerated. Fearing the anger 
provoked by this state violence President 
Noboa finally agreed to negotiate per- 
sonally with the movement's leaders but 
the agreement does not begin to address 
the fundamental issues that continue to 
impoverish an already suffering nation. 

The price for cooking gas had been 
raised by 50% and that increase was 
reduced to "only" 23% and called a 
decrease. Orwell would be proud! The 
most important achievement was the 
government’s promise to release and 
pardon all those arrested during the 
uprising. But the fundamental capitalist 
structure that is choking the country to 
death, the rampant corruption at the 
highest levels of government and indus- 
try and the crushing external debt all 
continue. 

As it did last year when a massive 
popular uprising was in motion, the 
indigenous leadership negotiated away 
its moral and practical force in exchange 
for a temporary peace without justice. A 
year ago it was with the military, this 
year with the president. The struggle 
has a long way to go. The people are sick, 
hungry and angry, and they will be 
heard from again, sooner rather than 
later, in my opinion. 

Correspondent 

Equador 


SAVE PHILIP WORKMAN! 

Despite evidence proving that the bul- 
let that killed a policeman could not 
have come from Philip Workman's gun, 
despite the the non-police "eyewitness" 
now admiting he was not at the scene; 
despite several jurors saying if they 
knew then what they know now they 
would never have convicted him; despite 
all the evidence pointing to Workman's 
innocence and the need for a new trial, 
the U.S. Supreme Court dismissed his 
appeal for a new hearing "without com- 
ment." 

His lawyers see this as his last chance 
as Republican pro-death penalty Gov. 
Don Sundquist is expected to turn down 
Workman's clemency application. The 
state supreme court will now set a new 
execution date. Anti-death penalty 
activists in Memphis and Tennessee 
have been taking to the streets for 
months in an effort to stop the "legal" 
murdering of Workman. Now we need a 
national outcry. 

■i Terry Moon 

Memphis 


FELIX MARTIN 
WORKER-PHILOSOPHER 

I am 25 years old, a student and a 
worker at the same time. All young peo- 
ple should read Felix Martin's writings 
to become conscious of what is happen- 
ing around us and at the point of pro- 
duction. We have been brainwashed by 
the school system, the news media, and 
the government leaders to believe that 
this is a perfect society, but it is all lies. 
It is a lie too that the state-capitalist 
countries who call themselves "socialist" 
are practitioners of Marxism. As youth 
we can build a new society and throw 
this old corrupted system in the trash. 

I met Felix Martin as a child and 
always liked the way he expressed 
things, and his optimism. Although he 
was white I never felt a bit of racism 
from him. Now that I am reading his 
book I understand why he was like that. 
It was because he was a Marxist- 
Humanist. His book has made me want 
to read the works of Raya Dunayevska- 
ya and Charles Denby now. 

Student-worker 
California 


FIGHTING 

FOR 

WOMEN'S 

LIBERATION 


It was great to see the grassroots 
movement that took off on the Internet 
after the LA. Times columnist, Patt 
Morrison, suggested an appropriate way 
to celebrate Presidents' Day would be to 
make a donation to Planned Parenthood 
in George W. Bush's name. Planned Par- 
enthood reported that 15,000 people 
made contributions and close to 
$500,000 was raised. As I understand it, 
they hand-delivered mailbags stuffed 
with personal messages to Dubya, that 
came with the contributions, making 
sure he knew this was our response to 
his reinstating the "global gag rule" and 
appointing John Ashcroft as U.S. attor- 
ney general. 

Women's liberationist 
Chicago 


They have always been trying to con- 
vince us that it's our diet that gives 
women breast cancer— too much fat, not 
enough vegetables. Now they have come 
out with the results of a new compre- 
hensive study that concluded it doesn't 
matter. Women who eat the most or the 
least vegetables, the most or the least 
fat— they all get breast cancer at the 
same rate. The article said everyone was 
upset because there's "nothing you can 
do." I thought that is wrong. Of course, 
there is something we. can do. We can 
now stop blaming ourselves if we get 
cancer and start demanding a clean 
environment and a world that puts 
human health before profit. 

Women's liberationist 
Memphis 
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THE MANY FACES OF AMERICA'S RACISM 


The announcement by Bush's Chief of 
Staff Andrew Card that the White House 
offices on race relations and AIDS would 
close came on the heels of a report that 
one out of three gay Black men here are 
HIV positive. The announcement was 
quickly restated to assure reporters that 
that work would be handled "elsewhere." 
But there was little doubt that Card had 
been stating the truth and was simply 
left to take the fall. As Black Leadership 
Forum Executive Director Yvonne Serug- 
gs-Leftwich put it: "I'm assuming that 
Andy Card fell on the sword." 

M. J. Grey 
Chicago 

*** 

Would you believe that a vote passed 
in the Virginia Senate on Jan. 26 to let 
Fairfax County prohibit its residents 
from sleeping anywhere but their bed- 
rooms? It was clear to everyone that it 
was targeted against the growing immi- 
grant communities who not only have 
large families but often take in friends 
who cannot afford the high rents in the 
area. As the Virginia director for the 
League of United Latin American Citi- 
zens put it: "Allowing someone to go 
homeless is simply not acceptable. It's 
not part of the culture." 

The bill passed by a vote of 20 to 19 
and the opponents demanded a reconsid- 
eration of the measure immediately. 

• Outraged 

Illinois 


When I was in the post office and 
asked for the African-American stamp, I 
was told the post ofifioe is considering dis- 
continuing Black Heritage stamps 
because they aren't selling. I want to ask 
everyone to request African-American 
stamps every time you mail something, 
instead of accepting the love, flag, rose or 
teddy bear stamps they offer you auto- 
matically. Let's keep Black stamps in cir- 
culation! Some may think it's not a major 
issue, but I consider it part of the ongo- 
ing effort to assert ourselves as a major 
economic force in this society. 

Proud Black woman 
Chicago 


When I read about President Bush's 
choice of Black judge Larry Thompson to 
be deputy attorney general under 
Ashcroft, I thought it might balance 
Ashcroft's rabid conservatism. Then I 
learned Thompson is a long-time friend 
of Clarence Thomas and prepared his 
defense against Anita Hill's charges of 
sexual harassment by Thomas. He also 
represented the Lockheed Corporation 
facing contract bribery charges; a Coca- 
Cola company executive against union 
bribery charges; and former Interior Sec- 
retary James Watt when he was charged 
with influence peddling. Most important 
of all, Thompson has consistently 
blamed Blacks and their institutions for 
being "irresponsible" and at fault for the 
terrible conditions Black Americans face. 
If the far Right was smiling at Ashcroft's 
Appointment, they must be dancing in 
the aisles with the addition of Thomp- 
son. 

Fearful 

Detroit 


Your readers need to know about the 
way the state of South Carolina 
unleashed a violent military- style 
assault with 600 riot-equipped police 
against dockworkers who were picketing 
on Jan. 20 to protest the use of scab 
labor in Charleston. It wasn't enough 
that it resulted in charging five workers 
with inciting to riot and keeping them 
under an unheard of house arrest order. 
Now the State of South Carolina is going 
even further to rein in Black political 
power, with pending legislation that 
would inhibit the right of unions to col- 
lect dues— and separate legislation to 
prohibit any union member from being 
appointed to any board, agency or com- 
mission in South Carolina. It is clearly 
designed against ILA Local 1422 which 
has been , known for developing Black 
working-class power in the port city of 
Charleston. 

The Black Radical Congress has 
joined with a number of AFL-CIO unions 
to organize a solidarity movement and 
push back this reactionary offensive. 

BRC member 
San Francisco 



HEALTHCARE 
U.S. AND 
BRITAIN 


What is going on in Britain? Two years 
ago, the health service launched an 
advertising campaign for extra nurses 
and before Christmas the prime minister 
announced that it had failed. We now 
have a new advertising campaign and at 
the same time two major reports (one 
from Scotland,- another from the chief 
nursing officer) both admitting the basics 
are not being attended to— that is, 
patients not fed or bottoms wiped. What 
has been the press and media response? 
One of the major stories is that nurses 
are too tired for sex. Interesting that 
should take priority over the number of 
nurses killing themselves. The opposition 
party is concerned over the number of 
deaths in the service, some 18 a year. The 
Echo reported at least two deaths in the 
Southampton District alone. The factors 
that led to the deaths were stress and 
bullying. Self injury for the average 
nurse is worse than for working in the 
armed services. 

Patrick Duffy 
England 


I'm astounded nothing has been writ- 
ten in the bourgeois press about the dra- 
conian medicare cutbacks in the home 
health care field that took effect on Oct. 1 
last year. Previously when patients were 
discharged from the hospital under 
medicare they were eligible for at least 
eight weeks of different disciplines (ther- 
apists, nurses, and aides) coming to the 
home. Certain supplies were included. 
Currently under PPS (Perspective Pay- 
ment System), each illness is called an 
episode with a certain amount of money 
assigned to cover home health care and 
supplies. The length of care is shortened 
along with the number of visits per week 
for each discipline. It compromises the 
patient's health and opens the door for 
"Hannibal the Cannibal." 

Home health care worker 
Chicago 
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ZAPATISTAS AND 
MAQUILADORAS 

Vincente Fox thinks he can silence the 
indigenous struggle by "stealing Subco- 
mandante Marcos' voice" and giving in 
to some demands made by the Zapatis- 
tas. Can he really think the Zapatistas 
can be bought off with their own self- 
interest? President Fox is opportunist to 
the core. He has taken the space and 
voice the indigenous struggle has creat- 
ed and is using it to try to show he is 
sympathetic to their demand's. But this 
ex-Coca Cola executive cannot hide from 
a people with freedom on their minds. I 
do not believe he will be able to gain 
indigenous support by building more 
maquiladora plants and giving Mexico 
away to foreign industrialists. I believe 
the Zapatistas will support the Mexican 
workers' fight for freedom and show the 
world they will not give up revolutionary 
struggle to be wooed by a corporate liar. 

Youth in solidarity 
Memphis 

*** 

REPORTING THE ANTI-KLAN 
RALLY —A CRITIQUE 

I was very disappointed in the report- 
ing of the anti-Klan rally in Skokie, iq 
the January-February issue. Most dis- 
turbing was that it was buried at the 
bottom on the next to last page. Gener- 
ally your reporting is accurate and bal- 
anced but this article said Skokie is a 
predominately Jewish city which sounds 
either prejudiced or ignorant since Skok- 
ie has a large Jewish minority. The arti- 
cle didn't mention the peaceful demon- 
strators, including myself and 14 other 
Unitarian-Universalists and others. I 
agree the rally should be discussed and 
coordinated action between anti-racists 
should be planned. But where you 
placed the article implies N&L didn't 
think the anti-Klan rally was very 
important! 

Mark Lickerman 
Chicago 
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Out 


COINTELPRO's legacy 


by 

Robert 

Taliaferro 


Awareness is the key to defeating a problem before 
it gains life and becomes a self-perpetuating entity. 
Such is the case with COINTELPRO-like tactics being 
used against modern-day activists in areas such as 
issues that center around women's rights, the environ- 
ment, the death penalty, or prison reform. 

There is a generation of Americans who look at the 
acronym COINTELPRO and are too young to remem- 
ber the dark days of the ’60s and '70s when the FBI— 
and other law enforcement agencies— targeted student 
radicals, civil rights leaders and organizations, and 
other Americans who did not conform to J. Edgar 
Hoover's concept of patriotism. 

The acronym COINTELPRO stands for "Counterin- 
telligence Program." As with any governmental func- 
tion that has "intelligence" in its name, it was a high- 
ly secret— and illegal— program to not only gamer 
intelligence on American citizens, but also to use what- 
ever means necessary to disrupt their lives if they 
were opposed to established American policies. 

These disruptions came in many forms: from agents 
within an organization or movement placed there to 
Inform on— or disrupt— the activities of the group, to 
using intimidation and disinformation to discredit the 
leadership of a group. 

Though one cannot condone the actions of Jesse 
Jackson Sr. with regard to the reports that challenged 
his credibility on inaugural eve, 2001, the timing of the 
revelation had shades of the COINTELPRO-doctrine. 

Counterintelligence programs aimed at leftist polit- 
ical organizations and movements that espoused inde- 
pendence (such as Puerto Rican nationalists), Civil 
Rights proponents (such as Martin Luther King Jr. 
and the Black Panthers), and students protesting the 
war in Vietnam were "profiled" individuals who came 
under the scrutiny of the government. 

In fact, one of the ironies of arguments against 
racial profiling is that it is— in effect— a case of the 
bam doors being closed after the cows have left, for 
law enforcement has been practicing profiling tech- 
niques for years— in secret— and has approached a 
level of sophistication in its techniques that far out- 
weighs the arguments raised by detractors. 

It all comes back to the concept of awareness, and 
the lulling effect that the protections afforded by the 
written words of the Constitution have on Americans 
when confronted with the actual practice. 

During the administrations of Reagan, Bush, Clin- 


ton, and with the dawn of another Bush, Americans— 
as a whole— are being profiled on a daily basis... put to 
sleep by the "great communicator," directed elsewhere 
as we looked everywhere but home for our "points of 
light" among the millions, misled by Clinton as he mil- 
itarized our communities, and robbed blind by another 
Bush who now tries to pacify the masses. 

Through it all, the apparatus of COINTELPRO was 
alive and well, rearing its ugly head again and again in 
Seattle, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., Los Angeles, 
and Florida. 

Counterintelligence programs have many dimen- 
sions and are not always so easily identified as such. 
The dangers of driving, walking, sitting, or standing 
while Black, Brown, Asian or Indian; and peaceful 
demonstrations that, for no logical reason, turn violent 
so that police can wade through the ranks with clubs 
and gas, effectively silencing the masses and decimat- 
ing their ranks of those who might not be so stout of 
heart. 

These are the tools of Hoover’s vision of counterin- 
telligence. Today, however, with widespread use of the 
Internet, cell phones, and the "big brother" presence of 
electronic surveillance in our lives that we don't even 
notice, such programs take on new dimensions that are 
frightening in their scope, and would make Hoover 
envious, for we now live in a society that Hoover could 
not imagine, where we give away basic freedoms under 
the auspices of gaining a sense of security. 

A violation of the basic rights of one segment of soci- 
ety is a violation of those rights in the society as a 
whole, for the concept of freedom and the ability to 
voice one's opinions against the actions of government 
are as fundamental as one's right to sing its praises. 
When a government fears its people— and their opin- 
ions— so much so that they promulgate governmental 
abuse, then the tenets of a Cold War exist again, not 
abroad, but at home. And just a single step will take 
each of us that much closer to cultural slavery. 


"The oppressed 
have a voice 
and you 
hear it!" 

— Prisoner, f 
Texas I 


"I think ifs shoulders 
above other Marxist papers 
and many anarchist ones, 
as well." 

— Anarchist, Illinois I 



"I take many 
left-wing papers. 
Yours is the best. " 

— Doctor, California 
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Hegel and Black history 


full social selfhood and freedom in the master/slave 
dialectic. Buck-Morss takes to task the whole world of 
Hegel scholarship who are at a loss to adequately 
account for this dramatic 
development. 

Some, like Otto 
Poggeler, say it emerged 
in Hegel as a "totally 
'abstract' example" (p. 

843). This in spite of the 
fact that Hegel was an 
avid, indeed "religious," 
imbiber of current 
events. As Hegel wrote 
in this period, "Reading 
the newspaper in early 
morning is a kind of real- 
istic morning prayer." 

Why can't intellectu- 
als fathom the impact on 
Hegel of the Haitian Revolution— a then unprecedent- 
ed extension of the idea of freedom to an historical 
struggle of actual slaves? Buck-Morss' answer is that 
"the intellectual historians of German philosophy 
know only one place to look for the answer: the writ- 
ings of other intellectuals" (p. 843). 

Unfortunately, Buck-Morss lumps Marx together 
with "(white) Marxists" who helped to bury the con- 
creteness of the master/slave narrative because they 
focused on class struggle. She writes, "Since the 1840s, 
with the early writings of Karl Marx, the struggle 
between the master and slave has been abstracted 
from literal reference and read once again as a 
metaphor— this time for the class struggle" (p. 850). 
She fails to see that for Marx, not only was literal slav- 
ery integral to capitalism's globalization and explosion 
of wealth, but the struggle against slavery became the 
pivot around which modern freedom could unfold. As I 
put it in my talk: 

"We talk a lot about the need to oppose the global- 
ization of capitalism today, but it was Marx who made 
clear that capitalism's first moment of globalization 
was built on slavery. He saw as well the centrality of 
the slave revolts and Black regiments in the American 
Civil War to get to a new freedom. On Dec. 26, 1846 
Marx wrote to Pavel Annenkov that ’Direct slavery is 
the pivot of our industrialism today as much as 
machinery, credit, etc. Without slavery, you have no 
cotton, without cotton you have no modem industry. It 


is slavery that has given value to the colonies; it was 
the colonies that created world trade; it is world trade 
that is the necessary condition for large-scale machine 
industry. Also, before the slave-trade in Negroes, the 

colonies supplied the Old 
World with but very few 
products and did not visi- 
bly change the face of the 
earth. Slavery is thus an 
economic category of the 
highest importance."' 

It was Raya Dunayev- 
skaya who saw, in the 
actual opposition to slav- 
ery, the indigenous roots 
of Marxism in America 
(see Marxism and Free- 
dom) Her American Civi- 
lization on Trial (1963) 
traces the self-develop- 
ment of the idea of free- 
dom in U.S. history in which the Black masses have 
been vanguard. Black masses have continuously 
exposed the hollowness of the pompous, abstract 
proclamations of democratic ideals as they fought for 
genuine democracy and freedom in. the face of actual 
oppression in the form of slavery and racism. 

Buck-Morss rightly takes to task the academic 
world's lack of a genuine objective scholarship which 
appreciates the objectivity of "subjective" mass strug- 
gles, that is, that the "spirit of liberty... could be catch- 
ing, crossing the line not only between races but 
between slaves and freemen." (p. 845) For her, grasping 
this has "potential for rescuing the idea of universal 
human history from the uses to which white domina- 
tion has put it... the project of universal freedom does 
not need to be discarded but rather, redeemed and 
reconstituted on a different basis" (p. 863). 

Hegel intended that his articulation of the "catchi- 
ness" of the idea of freedom, which he called the self- 
determination of the Idea, would aid in the realization 
of "universal freedom." Today's liberation theorists and 
activists would do well to take another look at Duna- 
yevskaya's body of work, built on the development of 
the idea of freedom in masses in motion. For Dunayev- 
skaya this was a way to "unchain" Hegel's dialectic of 
the Idea of "universal freedom," which could itself 
become a force for coalescence and the realization of 
new forms of social solidarity among different subjects 
• struggling for freedom and a new society. 
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Racist hit-and-run 

Holly Springs, Miss.— On Jan. 24, five-year-old 
Taylor Jones was hit and killed while attempting to get 
on a school bus. Taylor was killed instantly according 
to officials. Police say the driver did not stop for the 
bus even though the bus had its stop sign out and 
lights flashing. The death occurred on Caycey Road in 
Marshall County, Miss. 

The Marshall County Branch of the NAACP got 
involved with the case only after the Marshall County 
Sheriffs Department refused to file charges against 
the driver of the truck that killed Taylor Jones. Sever- 
al witnessed this tragedy, including family members of 
the little victim. NAACP President Kelvin O. Buck 
said that the fact that no charges were filed and the 
victim was a Black child and the driver a white man, 
represents the kind of pattern typical of Sheriff Kenny 
Dickerson and the Marshall County Sheriffs Depart- 
ment. 

0 On Jan. 29 the Marshall County NAACP held a 
press conference at the site of the killing. Approxi- 
mately 40^ showed up for the press conference in sup- 
port of the family of the victim. They demanded that 
manslaughter charges be filed against the driver. On 
Jan. 30 officials decided to file multiple charges and 
made the public announcement on Jan. 31. 

Officials claimed that they were waiting on the com- 
pletion of an investigation to file charges. They had 
indicated prior to the NAACP press conference that 
the investigation could take anywhere from two weeks 
to two months. Buck says that he attributes the arrest 
to the outrage displayed by the demonstration. He 
expressed his gratitude to those who supported the 
press conference and said he was cautiously optimistic 
about the arrest. "This is an important first step but 
past experiences with the judicial branch of our crimi- 
nal justice system have too often led to even greater 
disappointment and frustration," Buck said. 

The trial has been set for sometime in early March. 

—Black Marshall County protester 

Prison activists meet 

Fresno, Cal.— Over 200 people participated in the 
"Joining Forces: Environmental Justice and the Fight 
Against Prison Expansion" conference on Feb. 10. 
Activists described the patience and suffering it takes 
to successfully combat the construction of new prisons 
and toxic waste incinerators in their neighborhoods. 

There was a clear desire to overcome the isolation of 
single-issue activism, since marginalized communities 
are the target of both prisons and toxic waste dumps. 
Poor towns and neighborhoods are offered dubious get- 
rich-quick promises of economic development by those 
projects. Because of the spreading epidemic of HIV, TB 
and Hepatitis C, especially in prisons, where people 
get no care, prison issues are of vital importance to 
environmental justice activists. 

* One environmentalist expressed her view of the 
need this way: "We need to redefine our movement. 
Environment has to include social environment and 
justice has to mean more than equitable distribution of 
trash." Reflecting on past conferences and protests 
another environmentalist said: "I invite you to not just 
listen and take information to misplace somewhere in 
your home, but make it a part of your daily life." 

The afternoon sessions talked about the suit against 
building of a new maximum security prison in Delano. 
It was proposed by then-Govemor Wilson in 1994, but 
dropped. It reappeared suddenly in Governor Davis' 
budget in 1999, a clear payback to prison guards. But 
California Department of Corrections' own projections 
show the first decline in prison population in 20 years. 
In the discussions it was emphasized how important it 
is to include the subjectivity of prisoners who, in their 
struggle to keep their sanity and their humanity 
against a sadistically absurd environment, have come 
to important insights which could help people create a 
human society. 

The conference ended with planning a huge march 
in Delano, to be led by the United Farm Workers, 
against building the new prison there. 

—John, Urszula and Zoe 

British strikes 

(Continued from page 3) 

joined by delegations in solidarity from GM plants 
from across Europe, the USA and Canada. On Jan. 25, 
40,000 GM workers took action across Europe in soli- 
darity with their British brothers and sisters. At four 
Opel plants in Germany and in Portugal rallies were 
held at factory gates, Zaragossa Opel plant in Spain 
struck and marched on GM offices, 6,000 workers at 
Antwerp walked out. Peter Jaszczyk from the Opel 
works in Bochum spoke well that it is “a signal that 
the era of the European- wide strike has come." 

New Labour has announced it will make “full 
employment in the U.K.” the heart of its looming elec- 
tion manifesto. This rings hollow in a society where 
unemployment is indispensable. The fight to save jobs 
poses the fundamental conflict of interests between 
capital and labor. 

The active rejection of the agenda of the bosses and 
partnership with capital opens the possibility of a more 
far-reaching solidarity for freedom from the entire sys- 
tem of global capital. No matter who wins the election, 
this system wilLremain and this winter of discontent 
points to this as the goal we must set. 

—Christopher Ford, Secretary, PCWU 
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EDITORIAL 


Bush's dangerous new retrogression 


With all the sound and fury over former President 
Clinton's pardon of wealthy fugitive union-buster Marc 
Rich, which continues the Right's attempt to criminal- 
ize and destroy what they perceive as his "liberalism," 
the real crime of Clinton's last days in office is being 
swept under the carpet. This crime is the failure to 
grant clemency to long-time Native American political 
prisoner Leonard Peltier, after holding out hope that 
he might be reunited with his family and comrades 
after 25 years ofunjust imprisonment. 

Peltier said, "It is a terrible feeling and disappoint- 
ment knowing that this nightmare has not ended and 
will continue for many months to come.. ..The White 
House gave my attorneys indications that there was a 
good chance for my clemency to be granted. I had to 
prepare myself for being released because there was no 
sign that my petition would be denied.... Then Jan. 20 
came and went! The White House never even told us 
what the decision was. We had to find out through the 
press that my name was not on the list of clemencies." 

This was indeed a cruel and heartless act. It is clear 
that the fault here isn't only Clinton's, though, but a 
result of his caving in to the demonstration that was 
held in Washington, D.C. by hundreds of armed FBI 
agents in protest of his decision even to consider grant- 
ing Leonard Peltier clemency. And this shows with 
absolute clarity that we have entered a most danger- 
ous time for all the forces of opposition in this country. 

RELIGIOUS HAND-OUTS 

George W. Bush represents a major retrogression 
but not a transformation into opposite. Bush's state 
terrorist bombing of Iraq, for example, is consistent 
with Clinton's policy throughout his administration. 
Clinton's co-optation of right-wing ideological posi- 
tions, while at the same time presenting himself as a 
bulwark against the far Right, now reveals its com- 

Worker-thinker 

I (Continued from page 3) 

tin's philosophical growth from that first article in 
1972 to a conversation in 1983 with his early mentor, 
Charles Denby, on Marx: 

"When I first 'met Marx' I saw that he was recogniz- 
ing workers as being something in their moving and 
doing. Here was Marx talking about the workers hav- 
| ing their own movement, their own self-development, 
and it was done so that you could see your own think- 
ing and doing. It was not Marx telling me what to do, 

I but recognizing what I was doing" (p. 50-51). 

One gets the impression that no one could "tell" him 
to do anything, but in recognizing him as a worker and 
his value, Karl Marx's writings played a vital role in 
1 Felix's development from a worker/farmer/Marxist-ini- 
tiate to a full-fledged Marxist-Humanist philosopher. 

"The first book I ever read which dealt with Marx 
was Marxism and Freedom. When I could understand 
the words, I could begin to understand this question of 
mental and manual..." Where I had always been look- 
ing to the foreman or the union bureaucrats as the 
thinkers— that they were the head and I was the 
‘ body-I now saw it very differently" (p. 53). 

One of the most appealing qualities of Fehx Martin's 
writings was his ability to explain complex concepts in 
' simple (but not simplistic) terms. In 1986 he wrote, 
"For Marx, freedom meant a society where all people 
are equally thinkers and doers, full human beings. 
That is what I have been fighting for as long as I can 
remember, and what people all over the world are still 
fighting for today" (p. 61). 

I Felix Martin was a worker, a farmer, an environ- 
mentalist, and a man who knew, firsthand, the atroci- 
ties that corporate bureaucrats visited upon those who 
were enslaved by their policies, and he wrote from the 
experience that was ingrained in his heart. Martin's 
writings and involvement with News and Letters Com- 
mittees defined the organization's universality, and 
the overall message of Marx's philosophy for workers. 

| BECOMING WHOLE HUMAN BEING 

In his memorial to Raya Dunayevskaya in 1987 he 
wrote, "To me, as a worker, this Marxist-Humanist 
organization founded by Raya Dunayevskaya and 
Charles Denby is what all of history has been strug- 
gling toward, an organization where workers and 
intellectuals can come together and work out these 
new ideas, where each can become a whole human 
being, to free ourselves from this butchering inhuman 
system" (p. 65). 

The writings of the man from Hell for Certain-as 
plain as they may seem at first blush— are well-repre- 
sented in this work, for in their "brown-bagged" plain- 
ly wrapped sincerity, the selections remind us of what 
Marxist-Humanism is all about. 

In 1987, upon the death of Dunayevskaya, Felix 
Martin wrote, "Now, for the first time we are without 
Raya. It's like we lost our navigator at sea. But all 
through the 1980s Raya was trying to help our self- 
development so we could all become navigators, Marx- 
ist-Humanist thinkers and activists" (p. 65). 

As the navigator charts the course, the helmsman 
must steer the ship to safe harbors. For future genera- 
tions, The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin 
should act as a guide for those helmsmen who are 
entrusted to steer the course and maintain all due 
speed towards freedom. 

—Robert Taliaferro 


plete failure as what many viewed as a weak rampart 
becomes a wide open door for the most reactionary 
racist, anti-woman, homophobic and exploitative forces 
to walk through. 

Where the Right had faced 
some defeats, as in the failed 
bid to impeach Clinton, it now 
looks forward to a period of 
state-sponsored hothouse 
growth at the expense of the 
public, as with Bush's newly 
created Office of Religious 
Affairs. This would turn over 
"charitable" government func- 
tions to private religious orga- 
nizations, breaking down the 
historic separation of church 
and state. Sen. Jesse Helms 
has proposed extending this 
to foreign policy as well. 

The appointment of John 
Ashcroft as Attorney General 
is especially revealing. Whatever posturing Bush may 
do, he has placed at the head of the country's vast legal 
bureaucracy an open sympathizer of the racist Confed- 
eracy. This will do nothing to reverse the racist and 
classist incarceration of two million souls in the Amer- 
ican gulag, the epidemic of police brutality, the practice 
of racial profiling that makes targets of young Blacks 
and Latinos in particular. And the confluence of right- 
wing religion and state power creates the most danger- 
ous situation in decades for women's rights to control of 


On the 22nd anniversary of the fall of the monarchy 
in Iran hundreds of opposition rallies were held Feb. 22 
throughout the country protesting the lack of free- 
doms. The recent conservative backlash against the 
reformist movement, its newspapers, and its spokes- 
people, seems to have only helped intensify the protest 
movements. 

In January hardline judges handed down a series of 
harsh jail sentences to ten writers, feminists, journal- 
ists, and student leaders who had participated in a 
conference in Berlin last year. The conference organiz- 
ers, the German Green Party and a liberal research 
institute, had invited independent human rights 
activists as well as government-connected reformists 
to discuss recent developments in the country. 

But protests by Iranian exiles and vehement denun- 
ciations of the regime for its inhuman policies and 
practices turned the conference into an international 
public relations disaster for the government. Ten con- 
ference participants were arrested upon return and 
were charged with "threatening national security." A 
major media campaign to incriminate them was also 

Capital punishment 
and other nonsense 

Gatesville, Texas — If you should encounter some 
half-wit who still believes the nonsense about capital 
punishment being a deterrent to heinous crimes, you 
might want to have the following facts handy. 

A recent study by The New York Times showed the 
12 states with no death penalty (Alaska, Hawaii, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin) do not experience higher murder rates than 
those states with it. In fact, in 10 of those 12 states, the 
murder rate is appreciably lower. 

After the U.S. Supreme Court reinstated the death 
penalty in 1976, the states which resumed executions 
experienced increased murder rates. While these may 
be surprising statistics to a few, they are nothing new 
to students ofthe criminal justice system. 

Capital punishment simply does not deter 
crime. The truth is that the vast majority of mur- 
derers are either chemical substance weirdos or 
they simply believe they can kill and get away 
with it. Murderers of either group are not likely 
to be deterred by anything. If, however, anything 
could deter, the threat of life in prison without 
parole would come closer than the threat of 
death by civil execution. 

The Times' report tells us that Massachusetts, which 
does not subscribe to the death penalty, has a notably 
lower murder rate than its less populous and ethnical- 
ly diverse neighbpr, Connecticut, which does. Texas, as 
the world has learned, is the leader in executions with 
231 since 1976, 144 of those carried out while George 
"Dubya" was in office. From 1973 to 1995, Texas, with 
an average annual murder rate of 13-34 per 100,000 
residents, ran second only to Louisiana, proving that 
the death penalty deters no one. 

It is highly unlikely that life without parole as 
an alternative to the death penalty would bring 
about a higher murder rate. What it would bring, 
however, is the avoidance of our occasional exe- 
cution of an innocent person. 

How much longer will we tolerate this primitive 
process? The answer will come from state and federal 
legislative action. The answer must, however, be 
prompted— even demanded —by the public. 

—Roger Hummel 


their own lives and bodies. 

The influence of a right-wing paranoid at the top 
will do a lot to foster the return (which has already 
begun in Chicago) and growth of the once-discredited 
Red Squads and other forms of political harassment. 
These have already been intensifying in the wake of 
the Seattle demonstrations as well as others against 
global capitalism. 

THE MILITARIZATION OF REPRESSION 

This could already be seen in the unprecedented 
security presence at Bush's inauguration, with mili- 
tary-style checkpoints that made Washington, D.C. 
resemble old East Berlin. That this trend is interna- 
tional could be seen in the militarized assault upon 
demonstrators at the recent World Economic Forum in 
Davos, Switzerland. The upcoming Quebec City meet- 
ings on the Free Trade Agreement of the Americas 
promise similar measures, while the World Trade 
Organization has announced that its 'next meeting will 
be held in the repressive Persian Gulf state of Qatar. 

It would be an illusion to think that the rulers will 
reserve their forces for these large-scale occasions. 
They want to prevent another Seattle 1999 or Los 
Angeles 1992 and will do whatever they think it takes. 
The gravity of this situation can't be minimized, or we 
will be whistling past the graveyard of our hopes. The 
movement for freedom, here and worldwide, will have 
to confront the necessity for serious rethinking in order 
to meet this new situation in which the most retro- 
gressive forces in American life have taken control of 
the world's most powerful machinery of repression. 


unleashed. These developments have coincided with an 
all-out war atmosphere created by the regime in its 
supposed "defense" of the Palestinian Intifada. 

One of those arrested was Mehrangiz Kar, an artic- 
ulate feminist jurist and legal scholar who has written 
several major popular works critical of the inhumanity 
of Islamic legal codes and norms practiced in Iran, 
used by women in daily legal battles. 

Other defendants include Shahla Lahiji, the editor 
of a feminist women's magazine, and Akbar Ganji, a 
former insider turned investigative journalist who has 
exposed government assassination squads. The sen- 
tences seemed to have only backfired because the 
accused have now become major opposition figures 
with widespread support at home and abroad. 

In one of her moving speeches in Berlin, Kar 
remarked that the reformist majority in the parlia- 
ment elected last year can not do otherwise but to deci- 
sively move to dismantle the oppressive political and 
legal system set in place by the Islamic constitution. 
Anything short of that, she warned, will quickly bring 
the movement to a dead-end and lead to a strengthen- 
ing of the conservatives. 

She was not optimistic that such a decisive move by 
the reformists would actually take place. The present 
constitution was first shoved down the throat of Irani- 
ans by Ayatollah Khomeini in 1980 during the hostage 
crisis, and was specifically designed to frustrate any 
future attempts to democratize. 

The Islamic reformists have thus far had to submit 
to the powers of the Faqih— the supreme leader— and 
the judiciary, but tensions are beginning to split this 
movement. On the one hand, in February a reformist- 
Islamic student group staged a sit-in in front of the 
Majlis (parliament) and issued an open letter to Aya- 
tollah Khamenei, obliquely accusing him of ordering 
the killing of opposition figures, attacking the univer- 
sity dorms, and covering up the affair. On the other 
hand, Khatami and other executive branch officials are 
condemning anyone who questions the constitution. 

Both outside the country, where millions of Iranians 
live in exile, and inside, a growing number yearn for 
the overthrow of both the rule of the clergy and an end 
to the involvement of religion in state affairs. The 
reformists do not speak for this large segment. 

The major political shift, up to this moment, has 
been that some "true believers," once supporters of the 
Islamic Republic, have been moving away from dema- 
goguery and towards becoming serious freedom fight- 
ers. ‘ • 

Reform -ideologists, however, have also sown many 
illusions about the possibilities of achieving freedom 
within the present framework. They have exerted their 
influence on more radical elements such as during the 
summer 1999 student protests. 

Unfortunately many Iranian Marxists consider the 
reformists to be a greater threat than the hardline con- 
servatives, blinding them to the important develop- 
ments of the present moment. 

The closure of 30 or more newspapers last year has 
not stemmed the tidal wave of ideas and struggles com- 
ing. Serious debates are taking place in smaller 
papers, in more radical circles, and in undergound 
groups on the relationship of revolutionary theory, 
Marx's ideas, and the process of struggle for freedom. 

Iran is awash in talk and protests by students, by 
workers, by national and ethnic minorities, and by 
women's liberationists. How can we ensure that these 
voices of revolt can be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of revolution? 

—Cyrus Noveen 

For more on Marxist-Humanism in the Iranian 
revolution, see page 4.— Editor ^ 


Passion for change runs deep in Iran 



Leonard Peltier 
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Sharon's election, Bush's bombs deepen Middle East crisis 


(Continued from page 1) 

most reactionary policies during the campaign, Sharon 
trumpeted his. 

Such retrogression is the price Israelis and Pales- 
tinians will now be forced to pay for seven years of 
missed opportunities since Oslo in 1993. Most of the 
missed opportunities have been from the Israeli side: 
stonewalling and delays on withdrawals from the occu- 
pied territories, eantonization of even those areas 
ceded the Palestinian Authority, continuing to allow 
the settlements to expand even when talking peace, 
and refusing until six months ago even to discuss 
shared sovereignty over Jerusalem. 

This was compounded by the zigzags of defeated 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak since July 2000, when the 
Palestinian leadership rejected a U.S.-brokered plan 
that would have evacuated most (but not all) settle- 
ments and given Palestinians limited control over 
parts of Jerusalem. Two months later, when Barak 
responded to rioting after a provocative claim-staking 
visit by Sharon to Muslim religious sites in Jerusalem 
by digging in, the peace process was effectively 
derailed. This was especially true after Barak's sol- 
diers and police proceeded over the next months to kill 
no less than 300 Palestinians, many of them children 
and teenagers. His forces also engaged in other atroci- 
ties, including the publicly avowed assassination of 
Palestinian leaders. 

THE PALESTINIAN RESPONSE TO BARAK 

During these same crucial months, from July 
through February, the Palestinian leadership— not 
only Yasir Arafat's corrupt Palestinian Authority, but 
also more independent voices— grew increasingly 
rejectionist. In January, even after Barak, under U.S. 
prodding, seemed to accept a substantial compromise 
on Jerusalem and a near-total withdrawal from the 
occupied territories, the Palestinian leadership refused 
to go along. 

Nearly unanimously, it insisted that, in addition, all 
the Palestinian refugees from 1948 and 1967 and their 
descendants, now nearly four million people outside 
Israel or the territories, be granted an unlimited right 
of return, not to a new Palestinian state, but to Israel 
proper. Given current demographic trends, such a 
return would have made Israeli Jews a minority in a 
largely Arab country in a decade or so. \ 

As Le Monde, France's left of center newspaper, one 
that has long supported critically the Palestinian 
movement, editorialized on Jan. 4: "In recognizing the 
existence of the Jewish state ten years ago, the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization had implicitly renounced 
the objective, avowed openly or secretly nourished, 
over several generations: the 'return to Jaffa' of the 
refugees from 1948 and their descendants. Today, the 
hour has come for Arafat to officially dissipate this sad 
mirage, maintained for the exiles, that of a reconquest 
of the old Palestine." 

Unfortunately, the murderous Israeli actions that 
accompanied Barak's peace offers made just such a 
renunciation by the Palestinian leadership impossible. 
This was even more the case as it became known, from 
September onwards, that Barak had lost his majority 
because of these very peace offers. 

Those who might have wanted to compromise with 
Barak were forestalled by all sorts of demagoguery. 
This included secular intellectuals who wrote of the 
absolute right of return, but knowingly ignored the one 
million or more Israeli Jews expelled from Arab lands 
since 1948. 

But the most destructive voices were religion-tinged. 
Listen for example to Sheik Ekrima Sabri, Jerusalem's 
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top Muslim cleric, who stated: "There is no proof the 
Jews ever were in Jerusalem" during Biblical times. 
During the battle over the Florida election, he stated 
that "Jews" were trying to steal the election for Gore: 
"They will steal it, and then they will remove him and 
then the Jew Lieberman will take over. That is why we 
support Bush" (quoted in The New Yorker, 1/29/01). 

On the Israeli side, such voices found their counter- 
part, not only in Sharon's bombastic threats to bomb 
Egypt's Aswan Dam if necessary, but also among the 
100,000, many of them Jewish religious fanatics, who 
demonstrated on Jan. 8 in Jerusalem. They came out 
to denounce any effort to share control of the city and 
to support a ruling by two chief rabbis forbidding any 
relinquishing of Jewish control over the Temple 
Mount, which contains the city's two most important 
Muslim religious sites, as well as the Western Wall, 
the most revered one for Judaism. 

ARE THERE ANY OPENINGS? 

Not for a generation has the overall situation in the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict looked so blegk. However, 
while this needs to be faced squarely and not mini- 
mized in any way, we need also to note a few signs of 
hope, small as they are. 

One of these lies in the fact that voter turnout was 
the lowest in Israel's history. While Sharon's relative 
majority was very large (82% to 38%), in absolute 
numbers he drew no more votes than had Netanyahu 
in 1996, the last time a reactionary anti-peace candi- 
date won. The difference today is not in the size of the 
pro-reactionary vote but in the sharp decline of the 
Labor vote. 

That decline was due to massive abstentions, con- 
stituting fully 40% of the eligible voters, almost entire- 
ly from the Labor camp. Tb be sure, some. of these 
abstentions were from the Right, labor supporters who 
thought Barak had not cracked down enough or had 
offered too many concessions. However many absten- 
tions came from the Left, from those who could not 
bring themselves to vote for Barak because of his mur- 


derous crackdown that destroyed the prospects for 
peace. 

On the Israeli Arab and Jewish sides, the abstention 
was a well-organized movement. It included not only 
the well-publicized near-total abstention by voters 
from Israel's Arab minority, some 13% of the potential 
electorate. There were also hundreds of thousands of 
pro-peace Israeli Jews who refused to vote for Barak. 

Israeli sociologist Lev Greenberg organized an 
appeal signed by some 50 pro-peace intellectuals, call- 
ing for the casting of blank ballots. According to a 
report on Feb. 7 in Ha'aretz, Israel's left-of-center 
paper, some "believe that the blank ballot movement 
will have a continuation after the elections, that it will 
be led by the Jewish and Arab Left and that it will be 
an extra-parliamentary movement." 

Can the Israeli Left really break with Labor, soon to 
be part of Sharon's government, and draw a substan- 
tial part of the 40% who abstained into a mass-based 
peace movement? One test is the various demonstra- 
tions that were called, including the Peace and Justice 
marches held simultaneously in both Israel and the 
West Bank on Feb. 24. Another will come on March 8, 
when Jewish and Arab women plan to demonstrate for 
peace. Yet another will come inside the military, where 
increasing numbers of youth may refuse to fight for 
Sharon's reactionary government, especially in the 
face of what is sure to be escalating Palestinian resis- 
tance. 

Nonetheless, Sharon's victory and its consequences 
cannot be underestimated. He will care little about the 
fact that he was far from obtaining an absolute major- 
ity. His uninterrupted history of aggressive wars and 
massacres, of violence and racism, make him a truly 
dangerous man. Most ominous of all, he will now be 
the commander-in-chief of one of the world's best- 
equipped and sophisticated militaries, complete with 
nuclear weapons— one backed up by an equally short- 
sighted and dangerous U.S. administation led by 
George W. Bush. 

-Feb. 26, 2001 


Bush’s bombs bide humanism of Iraqi masses 


Memphis, Tenn.— The Iraq Sanctions Challenge 
returned to the U.S. from Iraq and Jordan the evening 
of Jan. 21. The previous week we spent touring hospi- 
tals in Iraq, water treatment 
facilities, food rationing/distri- 
bution centers, the Al- 
Ameriyah bomb shelter, prima- 
ry schools and a university, 
seeing and hearing for our- 
selves the effects of economic 
sanctions on a nation under 
siege. We delivered antibiotics 
to the Red Crescent and school 
supplies to the primary 
schools. 

I saw for myself what pic- 
tures only hinted at— over- 
crowded hospitals short on 
medicine and medical supplies; 
neighborhoods where barefoot, 
malnourished children play 
near the open sewer trenches 
running through their streets. 

In Basra, I met Ali-Saadi 
Chanchyn Hussein and his 
father Saadi. On Jan. 25, 1999, 
his family was eating break- 
fast. At 9:30 a.m. the sky 
turned dark, then their house 
was blown apart by U.S. 
bombs. The same bombs blew 
shrapnel across little Ali's face. 

We stand in the doorway to their building, rebuilt two 
months after the air strike; as Ali points to his scars, 
his father offers me a place to stay. My government 
offers this family bombs and sanctions,' and they offer 
me shelter. 

As my country wages war on the households and 
families of Iraq, bombing the southern "no-fly" zone 
the day after we left, these people want me to know 
that they love Americans, that they want peace, and 
that they want our government to lift sanctions and 
stop bombing them. They want our government to let 
them live. They wanted my address and they wanted 
their pictures taken with me. 

I had to tell a lot of people that the new adminis- 
tration wanted to intensify sanctions, to be more 
aggressive towards Iraq. How do you apologize for 
that? How do you say, "I'm sorry, but our new presi- 
dent, the son of the man who put you in this state, 
wants it to continue, wants the suffering to worsen"? 
That's essentially the approach this administration 
will take/has taken, and much of the Senate, especial- 
ly Fred Thompson of Tennessee, is right behind the 
son of a Bush. 

There is a lot of information to sort through, a lot of 
experiences to unravel, and a lot of stories to tell. I'm 
ready to tell everyone. 

—Ceylon 

• 

Memphis — On Feb. 13, 1991, U.S. forces dropped 
two "smart-bombs" on the Al-Ameriyah bomb shelter 
in Baghdad. Over 400 Iraqi citizens were killed. Ten 
years later, in Memphis, members of the Humanitari- 


an Action Collective met in front of the armed forces 
recruiting office to let people know what happens on 
the other end of bombs dropped by the U.S. 

We held signs that called for an end to the bombing 
and the sanctions. Ceylon 
Mooney taped two signs onto the 
windows causing someone to 
emerge from the building to tell 
us, "No, no, take that down." He 
peeled the signs off and set them 
on the ground. 

When the police arrived they 
told us that unless we had a per- 
mit we had to go. "What?" we 
asked, trying to explain that, 
with seven people, we didn't need 
a permit to assemble on a street- 
comer. A cop yellecj, "If you don't 
have a permit, I'm gonna arrest 
you." Ceylon told the officer he 
was staying, and we had a right 
to be there. The officer hand- 
cuffed him and put him in the 
back of the police car. 

We emphatically warned the 
^officers that they better check 
| the law before they took him in 
5 or they'd be in trouble, and we 
I called Ceylon's lawyer and 911 to 
£■ report a false arrest and asked 
them to send a sergeant— some- 
one who actually knew the law. 
Meanwhile, we took photographs of the scene. 

After an hour the police finally let him go with a 
citation and the message that "if a cop tells you to 
move and you don't move, it's disorderly conduct." 

This action was planned to educate people about 
what's been happening in Iraq for the past ten years, 
but we ended up getting a lesson on the disregard for 
free speech and a free press by the authorities. We 
saw it on Feb. 13 in cops who didn't know of our right 
to assemble, and we see it in the media coverage as 
the new President Bush bombs Baghdad once again. 

—Young woman peace activist 

• 

Sail Francisco— Within hours of the Feb. 16 
U.S. -led air strikes on Baghdad, protesters gathered at 
Powell and Market streets. At least 50, many of Mid- 
dle East descent, marched in a picket line as a similar 
number looked on and joined in the chanting. Almost 
everyone had come to this busy commuter/shopper 
/tourist intersection straight from work. 

One speaker pointed out the silliness of George W. 
Bush's self-defense rationale when he reminded the 
crowd that not one U.S. aircraft had been shot down 
during ten years of patrolling the no-fly zones. Anoth- 
er activist- made her case that the offensive was 
prompted by the need to revitalize hatred for the Iraqi 
people in view of worldwide opposition to sanctions 
against Iraq. Indeed, later that evening a Bay Area 
television station reported the reaction of 10,000 
polled on the Internet: 24% approved of the attack, 
74% were opposed to it. 

—David M. 
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Retrieving Lenin in the 21 st century? 


Essen, Germany —A conference, organized pri- 
marily by the radical philosopher Slavoj Zizek on the 
theme "Towards a Politics of Truth: The Retrieval of 
Lenin," was held Feb. 2-4 in this small German indus- 
trial city. Some 150 people from Germany, France, 
Britain, Belgium, The Netherlands, Korea, Kurdistan, 
Austria, and elsewhere, many of them youtfr heard 16 
speakers. They discussed Lenin and dialecncs, Lenin 
and colonialism, Lenin's concept of organization, and 
whether Lenin is relevant to today's anti-globalization 
movements. 

Given today's political and intellectual climate, it 
would be an understatement to call such a conference 
controversial. Controversy, if not scandal, seemed to be 
the intent of conference organizer Zizek, whose article 
"Learning from Lenin" appeared in the prominent 
weekly Die Zeit on Feb. 1, the day before the conference 
opened. He wrote: "Liberal society knows no radical 
choice. Fundamental change should not be considered. 
Here Lenin is actual. The alternative lies outside the 
system." Where Marx has been to a great extent inte- 
grated into academia, he added, speaking Lenin's 
name shows that one is after truly fundamental 
change. 

In his opening and closing remarks to the confer- 
ence, Zizek evoked neither Lenin's concept of the van- 
guard party nor the single party state, but "Lenin in 
becoming— after 1914," someone who was "stranded 
without coordinates" after the outbreak of World War I 
and the collapse of the socialist movement, and who 
had to reinvent revolutionary theory and practice, not 
least in a return to Hegel. 

Lenin's 1914 return to Hegel became a topic of heat- 
ed debate on the first night of the conference, after the 
philosopher Eustache Kouvelakis and I spoke on 
Lenin's Hegel studies and his break with the crude 
materialism of earlier Marxists. I also developed the 
impact of Hegel on his view of world politics, especial- 
ly the anti-colonial liberation movements, where Lenin 
contrasted the nationalism of imperialist powers to 
that of oppressed nations engaged in liberation strug- 
gles. (I used this to contrast Serbian nationalism under 
Milosevic to that of the Bosnians and the Kosovars.) 

This writer's attack on Althusser’s misreading of the 
relation of Marx and Lenin to Hegel prompted strong 
agreement from Fredric Jameson, who deplored recent 
attempts to portray Hegel as a static philosopher of 
totality. Others vehemently defended Althusser's lega- 
cy and attacked the Hegelian tradition in Marxism as 
extremely damaging. Zizek criticized those on the Left 
who had supported Milosevic and pointed out that 
Lenin's support of small oppressed nations was not 
mere benevolence, but something very concrete, £ts was 
his daring to confront Hegel's Absolute. 

On the second day of the conference, much of the 
debate was on Lenin's concept of the party, including 
presentations by Trotskyist theoreticians such as 
Daniel Bensaid and Alex Callinicos. More thoughtful 
interventions that questioned received views of Lenin 
came from Lars Lih and Sebastian Budgen. The high- 
light of day two, however, was the intervention via tele- 
phone by imprisoned Italian philosopher Antonio 
Negri, who discussed the new global resistance to cap- 
italism as outlined in his recent book, Empire. In 
another talk that day, Jameson deplored the attempt to 
reduce Lenin to the political, suggesting that he had 
returned to Marx's concept of capital through a reading 
of Hegel's Science of Logic. Revolution is the key, Jame- 


son concluded, if we can keep it alive as process, not 
event. 

Throughout, the conference exhibited tensions 
between cultural studies types, orthodox Leninists, 
and anti-globalization activists. These tensions came 
to the fore on the last day, when anti-globalization 
activist Doug Henwood argued that Lenin was not very 
relevant to today's struggles. This was followed imme- 
diately by Alain Badiou's structuralist-Maoist presen- 
tation, one that bizarrely tried to resurrect not only the 
mindless destructiveness of Mao's Cultural Revolution, 
but also Mao's maxim that "one divides into two," 
which was presented as a high point of revolutionary 
philosophy. It was quickly pointed out that such Mao- 
isms lead only to what Hegel called the rage and fury 
of destruction, a type of negativity that contains noth- 
ing of the creativity of a forward movement, which is 
why Hegel contrasted bare or abstract negativity to 
absolute negativity, the negation of the negation. 

Was this conference the harbinger of a critical recov- 
ery and rethinking of the legacy of that great revolu- 
tionary thinker and leader, Lenin, who is so slandered 
today that few on the Left even dare to pronounce his 
name? Germany's liberal establishment press ( Sud - 
deutsche Zeitung, Frankfurter Rundschau, etc.), which 
covered the conference in great and scornful detail did 
not seem to think so. Even the left-of-center 
Tagezeitung likened the conference to resurrecting a 
corpse, pouring particular vitriol on "antiquated writ- 
ers of history, who disputed to what extent Hegel cor- 
responded to Marxist-Leninist doctrine and who 
sought to liberate the true Lenin from the Leninolo- 
gisjts." One wonders, however, if these critics protest 
too much, if they do not feel the earth moving under- 
foot, at least to a slight degree. 

—Kevin Anderson 


Youths protest 
city job cuts 



Chicago — 200 young people organized a 
protest in front of Mayor Daley's office in City 
Hall on Feb. 22 to protest cuts in funding for sum- 
mer jobs. Many of the youth skipped school to 
express their indignation over the city's plan to 
offer at least 4,000 less summer jobs than last 
year. 


Sweatshop conference targets prison labor 


Evanston, III.— About 200 students gathered at 
Northwestern University here Feb. 9-11 for the first 
United Students Against Sweatshops Midwest Region- 
al Conference. The conference was exciting to me 
because of the possibility it represented of bringing 
together two movements that are too often held sepa- 
rate, the opposition to global capitalism embodied by 
the anti-sweatshop activists, and the opposition to the 
racist criminal injustice system. The conference began 
with a demonstration on Friday afternoon, Feb. 9, 
against Sodexho Marriott, the company that provides 
food service at Northwestern and which is also the 
world's largest investor in private prisons. 

The most interesting aspects of the weekend were 
the many ways young people are clearly reaching out 
to try to make the connections that need to be made— 
especially at this moment of reactionary ascendency— 
between these movements. It was also made clear that 
this won't happen without some hard work. Although 
the young people present were mostly white and mid- 
dle-class, in the most serious of them the idealism and 
hunger to engage in a search for a new kind of society 
was absolutely there. 

Concretely, the conference was really powered by the 
growing, nationwide movement against Sodexho Mar- 
riott. In 1998, the French multinational corporation 
Sodexho Alliance took over Marriott Management Ser- 
vices and now holds $4.5 billion in annual catering con- 
tracts with universities, hospitals and corporations. 
Sodexho Marriott makes about $1.2 billion per year 
from students on its campus contracts. 

Kevin Pranis of the Prison Moratorium Project gave 
a fascinating workshop on the history of private pris- 
ons, beginning in the post-slavery "convict lease sys- 


tem" that perpetuated racist and brutal social rela- 
tions, to today's state-capitalist reality in which the 
CEO of the largest private prison firm, Corrections 
Corporation of America (CCA), is a former head of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. CCA was recently found 
guilty in a South Carolina lawsuit of "criminal con- 
spiracy to use violence and terror" to control juvenile 
offenders that the state places in its power. 

Currently Sodexho Marriott provides food services 
for about 500 campuses around the country and this 
abysmal connection between school and prison could 
well be the tinder for a new movement along the lines 
of the movement to divest from South Africa in the 
1980s. There has been significant activism around this 
issue at a number of campuses, and Sodexho Marriott 
has been forced off four campuses so far. Organizers 
look forward to escalating activities this spring, 
including a demonstration April 4 (the anniversary of 
Martin Luther King's assassination) at the University 
of Illinois at Chicago. * 

Wfiile this was exciting, it was even more interest- 
ing and moving to hear the young people in the work- 
shops trying to draw the conn^tions between these 
specific abuses and the larger issues of this country's 
racist social relations. Some of the conference organiz- 
ers had a cynical view of "Marxism" based on their 
view of the 1960s movements, but the potential for 
transcendence of that was clear in the discussions. 

The future activities that flow out of this conference 
and others like it will be very important, but it will 
also be necessary to see that the ideas and the con- 
sciousness that are embodied in these continue to 
develop and become themselves a force to transcend 
the oppressive social relations we live under. 

—Gerard Emmett 
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Plant explosion 
threatens community 

Memphis, Tenn. — On Feb. 8 a 45,000-gallon 
chemical tank, filled with dicyclopentadiene, exploded 
and burned at Velsicol Chemical Corp. in my North 
Memphis neighborhood— an area where several chem- 
ical plants sit in the midst of crowded Black neighbor- 
hoods. A large plume of thick dark smoke poured out of 
the burning tank for hours. It smelled oily, like gaso- 
line. 

I started getting phone calls. A lady with a three- 
day-old grandchild said, "I don't know what to do. The 
odor is too strong. I live right here by it." Somebody 
else was out with her eight-month-old grandbaby. Her 
_sister called her and told her to stay out of the area. 

My car is not running. How could I get out of the 
neighborhood? A couple of friends came and others 
called to see if I was all right, and if people needed 
evacuating. No sirens were heard. 

After the explosion I was looking for some kind of 
horn to go off. I called the non-emergency police num- 
ber. They didn't know what to tell me to do. I called 
Velsicol, and finally got somebody's voicemail. I said, 
"We're in the neighborhood, we don't know what to do. 
Should we evacuate? Please inform me about this." I 
never got a response and it's more than a week later. 

For the last three years, Velsicol and other chemical 
companies have been talking about a community alert 
system. On Jan. 30 there was supposed to be a drill 
where the alarms would go off and your phone would 
be called automatically to let you know what the emer- 
gency was. Nobody got a phone call. 

On the news, Velsicol plant manager Glenda Akins 
said there was no threat to the community. Then why 
didn't they inform the community? She said, it's not 
her job to call, that it was the Fire Department's 
responsibility to alert the community. 

I called the television station because they said the - 
smoke blew into "a sparsely populated area." I told- 
them my neighborhood alone has 3,000 people, just 
blocks from Velsicol. On the same street with chemical 
plants, there are houses. They said the wind was high, 
but the pollution settles somewhere. The community 
was just written off. Right by Velsicol is a day-care cen- 
ter. 

We don't have a clinic in this area. You can't get a flu 
shot here, or aspirin for your headaches from smelling 
this mess. You can't get a prescription, dry goods, gro- 
ceries, a hamburger. This area is redlined as far as 
development. We don't even have a Dollar Store. 

A lot of the citizens say, there's nothing we can do. 
There is something we Can do. We can unite our voices 
and the ants can come together and go up against the 
giants. Let them know you're not willing to continue 
this low quality of life. The benefits the community 
receives from chemical companies' used computers 
and their appearances at the school don't outweigh the 
environmental harm done to us. There's a lot of talk 
about community development. But if you develop 
homes on polluted land, you have not improved the 
quality of life. Until we develop a people-friendly poli- 
cy on the environment, what good does redevelopment 
do? 

— Balinda Moore 


Queer Notes 


by Suzanne Rose 

The Bush administration has lodged a complaint with 
the World Trade Organization alleging that Brazil's 
generic production of seven common HIV drugs vio- 
lates WTO rules and U.S. drug company patents. 
More than 100,000 Brazilians are being kept alive by 
the locally produced copies of the exorbitantly priced 
brand-name drugs. During a public health emergency, 
Brazilian law allows for generic production of drugs 
that would otherwise require authorization of the 
patent holder. 

—from Windy City Times 

* * * 

Allegations of fraud concerning an anti-gay petition in 
Dade County are being investigated by Miami law 
enforcement. The local GLBT organization called in a 
handwriting expert who said that 480 signatures 
gathered by the Christian Coalition-endorsed Take 
Back Miami-Dade are fake. The petition has 50,912 
signatures, enough to get an anti-gay referendum on 
the Miami-Dade ballot. The referendum would repeal 
a 1998 law that bans discrimination against gays in 
employment, housing and public accommodations. 

* * * 

The first meeting of the Chicago Midwest Lesbian 
Health Research Consortium was held Feb. 21 at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago's College of Nursing. 
Still in the beginning stages, the Consortium is a 
broad-based effort to bring together current and 
future researchers, service providers and public 
health professionals to promote lesbian and bisexual 
women's health research. 
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China's rulers exposed by Tiananmen Papers 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The Tiananmen Papers, published earlier this year 
in the West, document the decisions made by China's 
ruling Communist Party (CP) elite between April and 
June, 1989, leading up to the imposition of martial 
law, the bloody suppression of mass, nationwide 
demonstrations, and the aftermath of the June 4 mas- 
sacre. The papers were delivered by Zhang Liang, 
pseudonym of an anonymous CP member, to western 
scholars, most of whom agree on their basic authentic- 
ity. 

The transcripts of meetings detail the split within 
the CP on how to respond to the students and workers 
and youth who took over Tiananmen Square. The 
rulers saw the students as a clear threat to their hold 
on power. Deng Xiaoping, the ultimate authority at the 
time, declared on April 25 that the protests were "no 
ordinary student movement.. .This is a well-planned 
plot.. .to reject the Chinese Communist Party and the 
socialist system at the most fundamental level." 
According to the transcripts, Deng's declaration, near- 
ly verbatim, became the editorial in the next day's Peo- 
ple's Daily. 

The Tiananmen Papers expose a great number of 
replies to the editorial from the public who supported 
the students, whose original aims were to root out offi- 
cial corruption. The papers also give a detailed view of 
the scope of the protests throughout China. According 
to Zhang, the compiler, the demonstrations involved 
millions of people, workers and peasants as well as 
students. The CP was especially fearful of independent 
activity among workers, and emerging student- worker 
alliances. 

Li Peng was in the faction which called for the army 
to crush the occupation of Tiananmen Square. The 
eight "party elders", with Deng in control, sided with 
military force. Zhao Ziyang, opposed to martial law, 
was deposed as CP general secretary and replaced by 
Jiang Zhemin, who now is also president. Li, now 
chairman of the national assembly, holds the second 
office in the CP. Zhao remains under house arrest. 

In the week after the June 4 crackdown, CP leaders 

World Social Forum 

An estimated 10,000 people from 100 countries— 
environmentalists, farmers, feminists, left activists, 
and members of the Landless Workers Movement 
(MST)— met at the World Social Forum (WSF) in Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, at the end of January. The WSF was 
organized as an anti-globalization alternative to the 
World Economic Forum which met the same time in 
Davos, Switzerland. 

The conference agenda took up questions ranging 
from debt relief, taxing international capital transfers 
and other reformist perspectives, to child labor, 
racism, feminism and other issues. The activist bent of 
the forum was demonstrated when WSF participants 
joined with the MST to invade a research farm run by 
the biotech corporation Monsanto, and pulled up 
genetically modified soya and com plants. Environ- 
mentalists and farmers have objected to practices in 
agriculture which make farmers dependent on corpo- 
rations for growing crops. • 

The question of full participation at the forum was 
raised by representatives of the United Black Move- 
ment in Brazil, which protested at a WSF press con- 
ference that they were scheduled for only a one-hour 
session during the five-day conference. There were no 
Black participants and only one woman on the WSF 
organizing committee, a question the organizers have 
promised to address. 


were alerted to clashes in every provincial capital and 
in every major city. Far from a "well-planned plot," 
Zhang Liang described what happened as 
"autonomous, spontaneous, and disorderly." Yet Zhang 
is himself described as a reformer from within the CP 
who distances himself from any substantial involve- 
ment for mass movements. 

China's current rulers have branded the Tiananmen 
Papers as fake, but they are circulating now on the 
internet and will be published in Chinese sometime 
this spring. China's current rulers have refused any 
open discussion of events surrounding April-June 
1989. Hundreds of political prisoners from Die revolt 
remain in jail under harsh sentences. 

The CP knows that in 1989 it was close to losing its 
grip on power. This helps to explain the vicious state 
attacks on the seemingly benign and apolitical Falun 
Gong movement. The CP leadership must have been 
shocked to see 10,000 Falun Gong practitioners 
appearing to come out of nowhere to surround their 
compound in Beijing on April 25, 1999. This occured 
despite tight security on the eve of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Tiananmen Square massacre. 

More importantly, international support is rallying 
around Cao Maobing, an electrician who tried to form 

Anti-immigrant Spain 

The shocking picture of an overloaded boat with 700 
Iraqi Kurdish men, women and children being deliber- 
ately and dangerously beached off the French Riviera 
has raised the whole question of how west Europe is 
responding to immigrants. In Spain, protests were 
held after new anti-immigrant legislation went into 



Thousands rallied in Madrid protesting new anti- 
immigrant laws. Sign reads "I'm human. Arid you?" 


effect in January. Around 40,000 people, including 
trade unionists and leftists, marched in Barcelona on 
Feb. 4. A week later, up to 10,000 immigrants from 
Africa, East Europe and Asia marched in Madrid, 
demanding work permits and residency documents. 

The anti-immigrant laws were introduced by the 
conservative government of Prime Minister Jose 
Maria Anzar after racist anti-immigrant riots broke 
out a year ago in the southeast agricultural region. 
There are one million legal and 130,000 illegal immi- 
grants now in Spain— only 2% of the population. Most 
are from Morocco and sub-Saharan Africa. 

It is now easier for authorities to expel illegal immi- 
grants who have also lost their previous rights to edu- 
cation and medical care. Some 30,000 people whose 
requests for residency papers or work permits were 
denied last year could now be deported. The law also 
denies them the right to protest or strike. 


an independent labor union at a state-owned silk mill 
in Jiangsu Province, eastern China, after the official 
CP-controlled union did nothing to help the workers on 
issues concerning pensions, unemployment benefits 
and corruption of factory management. Cao was 
forcibly pu| into a psychiatric hospital, and was given 
drugs anashock treatment after going on a hunger 
strike in January to protest his detention. 

It is an old Stalinist practice to forcibly commit peo- 
ple with dissident ideas into mental hospitals. 
Nonetheless, a new generation in China is seeking new 
ideas and some are turning to a re-examination of 
Marx's Marxism through conferences, translations, 
and new commentaries. 

Escape from Aceh 

Since June of last year, 500 people have been killed 
and 300 more are missing in the Indonesian province 
of Aceh , in spite of a series of cease-fires between the 
government and the armed separatist movement 
(GAM). News & Letters interviewed 22-year-old 
Nazaruddin Abdul Gani, who fled Aceh in December 
after he reported this brush with death. 

I was a volunteer for RATA, Rehabilitation Action 
for Torture Victims in Aceh, an organization based in 
the capital, Banda Aceh, and funded by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross in Denmark. I went to work for RATA 
in Lhokseumawe. Many villagers came to the office 
asking if we could help bring peace. I couldn't tell 
them when peace would come, because every day the 
situation became worse and worse. 

After ten months, three friends and I were kid-, 
napped by the military. My friends were two men, 
Idris and Bahtiar, and a woman, Emita, who was a 
nurse. We had been providing medical help in one vil- 
lage and were traveling to another village, when three 
cars stopped our car. They did not wear uniforms, but 
I recognized some of them as military men and inform- 
ers. They took our identification papers and then they 
tortured us. After we were bloody, they took off our 
clothes and put us in their car. They took, the RATA 
symbols off our car, and used them to kidnap other 
people. 

We were taken to a military station, where other 
soldiers asked the commander if they could beat us 
too. They discussed the best way to kill us. They drove 
us around, waiting until it got dark, so the public 
would not see. Then they took us out of the car one by 
one. Bahtiar and I were left in the car while Ernita 
and Idris were taken to an area with some growth, to 
hide the killings. We heard our friends shot and killed. 

In the car, Bahtiar helped me untie my hands. Then 
I tried to untie his, but the soldiers came back. I pre- 
tended my hands were still tied. The soldiers told us to 
get out of the car and to walk to where our friends had 
just been killed. I broke away and ran in another 
direction. At that moment I had no expectation of get- 
ting away; I just preferred to be shot in the back than 
to watch them kill me. I ran, fell, got up, and ran some 
more. All the time, the soldiers were shooting at me. 
Because it was dark, they couldn't see me for long. 

I followed a light to a village and went up to a house, 
where a villager gave me clothes and food. I couldn't 
eat because my mouth was badly cut during the tor- 
ture. The whole village hid me there for two days. 
They called the RATA office in Banda Aceh, and the 
"humanitarian pause" office and the Henry Dunat 
Center. These humanitarian groups came and took me 
to Bainda Aceh. They found the bodies of my three 
friends. Then Sidney Jones of Human Rights Watch 
came and took me to Jakarta, and then to New York. 
It was not safe to stay in Aceh after I told my story. 


■ ■ NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ■■ == 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (J973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism international, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its Orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Affirmative action 
on job and campus 

by Iltun Lin 

On March 8 I attended a teach-in and rally to 
reverse the ban on affirmative action at the Califomia- 
Berkeley campus. Over 3,000 students participated, 
many from high schools from all over the Bay Area. 
There were huge contingents of high school students 
bused in from West Oakland, East Oakland, and San 
Francisco Hunters' Point— predominantly Black, Lati- 
no, and Asian student districts. 

School bureaucrats from both sides of the bay chid- 
ed the students as well as their teachers for attending 
a "political rally instead of doing curriculum." Many of 
these bureaucrats, like new Oakland School Superin- 
tendent Chaconas, are uncomfortable with students 
taking up a real life curriculum which includes one's 
overall concrete future and not just academics. 

The demand for affirmative action came out of the 
much broader Civil Rights Movement. Affirmative 
action as a government concession to the movement 
started with the "Great Society" under President John- 
son and expanded under President Nixon. Even before 
the Vietnam War took off, some of the youth who went 
to Mississippi Freedom Summer in 1964, such as 
Mario Savio (a student at this veiy campus), began to 
ask what the fundamental nature and purpose of an 
education was. He went so far as to declare that some- 

(Continued on page 3) 


BLACK/RED 

VIEW 


Ashcroft's racism 

by John Alan 

While nothing can legitimize the presidency of 
George W. Bush even as the protests have died down, 
we have to focus on his administration's plans to deal 
with the historical and vital issue of African-American 
civil rights. Bush told the nation that his theory of gov- 
erning is "to work with every Cabinet member to set 
goals for each area of our government... I hope the 
American people realize that a good executive is one 
that understands how to recruit people and how to 
delegate." 

Bush selected the ultra-conservative Senator John 
Ashcroft to serve as the U.S. Attorney General in this 
collective team-like version of his administration. 
When he was the attorney general of Missouri, in the 
late '70s and early '80s, he waged a bitter legal battle 
against court-ordered desegregation of public schools 
for St. Louis and Kansas City. Later, when he ran for 
Governor of Missouri, he attacked his opponent for not 
being hostile enough to desegregation. And when he 
became governor, he vetoed laws designed to promote 
voter registration in predominantly African-American 
St. Louis. Hence, Bush will "work and set goals" with 
a cabinet member who has a terrible public record on 
race. 

Ashcroft recently met with the Congressional Black 
Caucus. He told the Black lawmakers that he wouldn't 
oppose any African American Bush chose to appoint to 
the Supreme Court or federal district courts and that 
he hopes the Congress- would pass legislation to 
address the problem of racial profiling by the police. If 
Congress fails to act, he would draft his own recom- 
mendations because he does "believe that racial profil- 
ing is unconstitutional deprivation of equal protection 
under our Constitution." 

Ashcroft was not a repentant racist when he spoke 
to Black lawmakers, he was just complying with 
Bush's concept of a "compassionate, conservative." The 
limit of that "compassion" was revealed when Rep. 
Charles Rangel of New York asked him to reopen the 
Justice Department investigation into the death of 
Amadou Diallo, who ,was shot and killed by New York 
City policemen as he was preparing to enter his own 
apartment. According to the Black lawmakers, 
Ashcroft told them that he was not inclined to reopen 
(Continued on page 8) 


Layoffs pile up, reality of 
global capitalism sets in 


by A. Anielewicz 

The United States and Japan, the world's two 
largest economies, now both stand on the brink of 
recession— if indeed they have not succumbed already. 
Simultaneous recessions in these two nations could 
well bring down the whole world economy, since toge- 
ther they account 
for about two-fifths 
of world output and 
the whole of the 
global capitalist 
system is linked to 
them in myriad 
ways. This threat 
comes scarcely two 
years after the last 
global economic cri- 
sis which ripped 
throughout East 
Asia and beyond 
threatened the 
world's financial 
structure with col- 
lapse. 

The case of 
Japan's economy is 
an instructive one, 
since it may show 
the U.S. the image of its own future. Analysts are 
increasingly pointing to several striking parallels 
between the Japanese economy of the 1980s and the 
U.S. economy of the 1990s, including an explosion of 
stock and real estate prices, a deterioration of savings, 
and rapid growth of business investment and GDP 
(Gross Domestic Product). 

OMEN IN DOOMED JAPANESE ECONOMY 

In the case of Japan, these trends proved to be 
unsustainable. The bubble burst, sending the economy 
into a deep recession, followed by a full decade of rela- 
tive stagnation and now the prospect of another seri- 
ous downturn. The question facing the U.S. is whether 
the fallout from the recent bursting of the Nasdaq 
stockmarket bubble will be confined to the dot com and 
high-tech sectors, or whether history will repeat itself. 

Far from "priming the pump" to an economic recov- 
ery, the Japanese government's 13 rescue packages 
during the last decade have instead contributed to a 
soaring public debt. This debt, which now exceeds 
130% of the country's GDP, has recently been down- 
graded by Standard and Poor's to "junk-bond" status. 

Although growing GDP at the end of 2000 reversed 
a decline earlier in the year, more recent statistics tell 
a different story. Japan's unemployment rate has risen 
to a record 4.9%, industrial production is plummeting, 
unsold goods are piling up, household spending is 
falling, and the country is suddenly importing more 
than it is exporting. 


The threat posed by deflation— falling prices— is 
even more alarming. Japanese real estate and stock 
prices have fallen throughout the last decade, joined by 
declining consumer prices during the last two years. 
By depressing incomes, this deflationary trend has 
made the payback of debts more onerous, helping to 

push bankruptcies 
to a record high. As 
a result, Japan's 
banking sector 
stands in danger of 
widespread col- 
lapse, especially 
now that declining 
stock prices have 
made it harder for 
the banks to use 
their stockholdings 
to paper over losses 
from bad loans. 

Perhaps the best 
measure of how dire 
is Japan's economic 
situation is the fact 
that even the gov- 
ernment itself now 
speaks about it in 
the frankest terms. 
In recent weeks, its 
finance minister has conceded that Japan's "public 
finances are very near collapse." The central bank has 
warned that the economy faces the "threat of deterio- 
ration." And a leading member of the ruling party and 
potential prime minister has characterized the eco- 
nomic situation as "a life-or-death crisis for the coun- 
try." 

U.S. CAPITALISM SLIDES TO THE EDGE 

Like Japan, the U.S. economy as a whole narrowly 
avoided falling into recession at the end of last year. 
The manufacturing sector, however, has certainly 
experienced a steep decline. Between last July and 
February, 426,000 manufacturing jobs— 2.3% of the 
sector's total employment— have been eliminated, and 
overtime hours have been cut back to the lowest level 
since 1992. Output has fallen by about 2.5 % since Sep- 
tember in the sector as a whole, and by a whopping 
22% in the auto industry. 

Through February, employment in the economy as a 
whole kept growing at near-normal levels. Yet it seems 
likely that this trend will reverse itself. Falling profits 
are causing companies to announce tens of thousands 
of layoffs— 18,000 at Motorola, 13% of its total work- 
force; up to 8,000 at Cisco Systems; 5,000 each at Com- 
paq and Intel... and the list goes on. 

Several other phenomena also suggest that reces- 
sion is likely. Among them are the decline in prof- 

(Continued on page 10) 



Power struggle in a polarized Ukraine 


Kiev, Ukraine— March 9 was in many respects a 
turning point in the development of the Ukrainian 
political situation. The united bourgeois opposition and 
pro-fascist group UNA-UNSO took to the streets, while 
the police and the security apparatus (the SBU, for- 
merly the KGB) used force to defend the other bour- 
geois clan, President Leonid Kuchma's. The street 
fighting was a serious test for militants of the recently 
established anti-fascist Left United Front, which our 
organization helped found. 

The events developed as follows: In the early morn- 
ing of March 9, about 300 police and SBU troops had 
blocked Shevchenko Park, where President Kuchma 
was planning on bringing flowers to the monument of 
the great Ukrainian poet Taras Shevchenko. A column 
of 150 people from the bourgeois opposition (followers 
of Prime Minister Viktor Yeschenko) came to the park, 
attacked the police and tried to break through the cor- 
don surrounding Kuchma. 

By 9:30 a.m. over 4,000 persons from groups associ- 
ated with the rightist opposition came to the park. 
About 100 persons of the anti-fascist Left United Front 
and other Left organizations arrived at the park 
around the same time. 

The task of leftists in such a situation is to use it to 
sharpen the conflict with the aim of presenting a real 
Left alternative to the struggle between the two bour- 
geois clans and the neo-Nazi groups. Our contingent 
was subjected to a double attack. From the park we 


were attacked by police, and from Volodymyrska Street 
we were attacked by neo-Nazis from the groups Tryzub 
(Trident, led by Stepan Bandera) and the Social 
Nationalist Party of Ukraine (SNPU). 

We succeeded in repulsing the attack of the Nazis, 
but police shoved us back. Our column included about 
15 injured persons and even more arrested. 

At 4 p.m. the police began to make mass arrests of the 
participants of the pro-fascist UNA-UNSO and some left 
activists. About 200 persons are still in prison, including 
50 left activists. Two members of our organization were 
also arrested and released after two days. Everyone 
arrested may be put in prison from two to ten years for 
organizing and participating in mass disorders. 

BATTLES OF IDEAS IN THE LEFT 

On March 15 the Communist Party of Ukraine 
(CPU) and its satellite organization, the All-Ukrainian 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Woman as Reason 


Religious Right fetters stem cell research 


by Terry Moon 

"In our days everything seems pregnant with its con- 
trary.., Even the pure light of science seems unable to 
shine but on a dark background of ignorance. All our 
inventions and progress seem to result in endowing 
material forms with intellectual life, and in stultifying 
human life into a material force. This antagonism 
between modern industry and science on the one hand, 
modern misery and dissolution on the other hand; this 
antagonism between the productive powers and social 
relations of our epoch is a fact, palpable, overwhelming 
and not to be controverted . " 

—Karl Marx, 1856 

The clash over embryonic stem cell research and 
how, in the reactionary political climate in the U.S., it 
cannot be sep- 
arated from 
the debate 

over a 

woman's right 
to an abortion, 
reveals a right 
wing so crazed 
that they claim 
a grouping of a 
few cells is a 
human being. 

That's why the 
anti-woman 
Pope con- 

demned stem 
cell research 
as "not morally 
acceptable," 
despite the 

great promise 
it offers to alle- 
viate a host of 
debilitating 
diseases from 
Parkinson's to brain, heart and nerve diseases. Presi- 
dent Bush, more than anxious to appease his anti- 
abortion fanatic backers, said in his campaign he 
"would oppose federally funded research for experi- 
mentation on embryonic stem cells that require live 
human embryos to be destroyed." When Bush's choice 
for Health and Human Services secretary, Tommy 
Thompson, said he was troubled by the law restricting 
embryonic stem cell research, he was slapped back into 
his usual reactionary place by the White House. 

Most illuminating of the misogynist Right's attitude 
in conflating stem cell research into an anti-abortion 
agenda, is an Arizona law only recently overturned on 
account of "vagueness." It bars any research involving 
fetal tissue gathered from an abortion unless the pro- 
cedure is "strictly necessary to diagnose a disease or 
condition in the mother... and only if the abortion was 
performed because of such disease or condition." In 
other words, only stem cells from abortions from "good 
women," that is, women who have to have an abortion 
because they are sick or would die, will be used. No 


woman who chooses an abortion because she doesn't 
have enough money to raise a child, or because her 
husband abuses her and the children, or her birth con- 
trol failed, will be allowed to feel that the product of 
her body, her abortion, might be used in research that 
could help others. This retrogressive punitive attitude 
to women is a hallmark of the right wing's anti-abor- 
tion fanaticism and has polluted emerging stem cell 
science. 

What should be science— how stem cells help cure 
disease and better h uman life— has for over a decade 
been denied federal funding because of the anti-abor- 
tion zealotry. It also has meant that what science does 
exist has been unregulated, leaving the reproductive 
technology industry— where most stem cells used in 
research come from— open to doctors, researchers, and 

businessmen 
who care 
more, much 
more, about 
profit than 
women's lives. 

That's one 
reason it's not 
a simple ques- 
tion. While we 
oppose the 

right wing's 
suppression of 
research that 
could trans- 
form medi- 
cine, in our 
alienated 
world the lib- 
eral alterna- 
tive has 

another set of 
problems that 
impact 
women nega- 
tively. Even the guidelines drafted by the National 
Institutes of Health under former President Clinton go 
out of their way to disempower women. They state that 
women "will have no control over how the embryos and 
the stem cells are used and who will get them." It takes 
away from women— especially poor women— any 
power they might have had in obtaining medicine cre- 
ated by research done on their own cells, for those they 
love and themselves. 

Feminist writer Aim Pappert points out another 
serious repercussion of stem cell research done under 
the racist, sexist, capitalist system we inhabit. She 
warns in the" June/July 2000 issue of Ms. that if stem 
cell research proves successful: 

"The potential for exploitation is staggering. For the 
first time since the development of ART’s (assisted 
reproductive technologies), women could be used to 
'manufacture' a product— their eggs— in a way that 
was inconceivable in the past... It's not hard to imagine 
that a market in women's eggs could spring up. 

"Poor women of all races, both in the U.S. and 


abroad, could be vulnerable to exploitation as a source 
for eggs." 

This is exactly what Marx meant when he said, "To 
have one basis for science and another for life is a pri- 
ori a lie." With stem cell research we see how science 
has become so divided from life, so determined by cap- 
italism and by the right-wing ideology that is insepa- 
rable- from it, that "this antagonism between the pro- 
ductive powers and social relations of our epoch" is 
being played out with women's bodies and lives. Noth- 
ing drives home more forcefully the need for a society 
built on new human foundations. 


Women Worldwide 


On International 
Women 's Day 2001 

by Mary Jo Grey 

More than 1,000 women demonstrated in Colombo, 
SRI LANKA demanding an end to a 17-year civil war 
and protesting increases in taxes and utility prices. 

* * * 

Amid rumors that two Somali women had been sen- 
tenced to death for "unnatural behavior," tens of thou- 
sands of women in traditional dress rallied in 
Mogadishu, SOMALIA demanding an end to killing in 
the Horn of Africa. 

* * * 

Thousands of Kurdish women in TURKEY held a 
minute of silence for victims of rape and honor 
killings— often by members of their own families. 

* * * 

Women's groups in KENYA were outraged at Presi- 
dent Daniel arap Moi's IWD remarks that women 
"should have gone very far" but "have not made much 
progress" because of their "little minds." "What gains 
are we celebrating if the gains are being taken away?" 
asked Adelina Mwau of the Coalition on Violence 
Against Women. 

* * * 

Women farmers in BRAZIL demostrated in major 
cities agjainst unfair economic policies worldwide. 

* * * 

A groiip of 2,000 mostly South African women held a 
mass Women in Black vigil in Capetown, SOUTH 
AFRICA protesting— everything! Slogans ran the 
gamut from "Stop Abuse of Women," "Say No to Fun- 
damentalism," "End Exploitation by the IMF and 
World Bank," to a few "End Israeli Occupation of 
Palestine" and many other causes. —Gila Svirsky 



Emergency Action for Women's Livesj 

Join NOW on April 22, 2001 to help 

Keep Abortion Legal! 


Declaring the current threat to women's reproductive rights a 
state of emergency, NOW is targeting the U.S. Senate to save abor- 
tion rights and reproductive freedom and to stop Bush's upcoming 
attempt to pack the Supreme Court with nominees who do not 
support the right to abortion. 

NOW is also calling on activists to organize lobbying events at dis- 
trict offices during the Senate recess, April 7-22, and at federal 
courthouses in the event of a Supreme Court vacancy. The demand 
is that all nominees to the Court pledge to uphold Roe v. Wade, and 
that Senators reject any who do not. This is the first time in decades 
that the national board of NOW has called on all its branches to 
make one issue their priority. 

The April 22 demonstration wi begin at 11 a.m. at Senate Park 
and march to' the Capitol steps. For information, call (212) 627- 


Women rethinking the future 


WAC is back! 

Memphis, Term.— WAC (Women's Action Coali- 
tion) has started up again after about a six-month hia- 
tus. One of the first things we decided to do was to 
investigate one of the many phony abortion clinics 
here, with plans to picket them and give out informa- 
tion to women going in who think these sectarian 
right-wing non-clinics will help them get an abortion. 

We chose Life Choices, partly because their owner is 
one of the main people harassing women going into 
legitimate abortion clinics— you know, the kind with 
real doctors who don't tell a pack of lies. 

Our WAC operatives— Adrian, pretending to be 
pregnant, had saved a bottle of urine from a pregnant 
friend for a week— found exactly what we'd expected. 
The "counselor" was scolding and condescending, and 
extremely self-righteous. She asked personal questions 
like "What would your father say?" to "Have any in 
your family had unexpected pregnancies?" 

She preached about "God's plan" and when directly 
asked why they list themselves under "abortion" in the 
Yellow Pages, she replied: "So that we can help those 
like you and hopefully show you the right path." 

In trying to threaten women out of an abortion they 
offer them The Baby Steps Program, portraying it to be 
bigger than it is. Only after attending workshops, 
watching videos, and being monitored and "counseled" 
by anti-abortion Christian fundamentalist volunteers, 
can a woman redeem her "baby steps" for a few items 
of clothing and toiletries. 

The lies they ply women with include horrific 
descriptions of abortions, saying women's cervixes 
were removed, that babies' skulls are penetrated with 
scissors, and that abortions cause breast cancer, and 
that women experience "post-abortion syndrome," 
which they claim is just like post-traumatic stress dis- 
order suffered by soldiers who've been in wars. 

Our next step is creating a leaflet that tells the truth 
about these clinics and handing it out in front of "Lying 
Choices." For too long we've put up with them. We 
want to put them on the defensive and our weapon will 
be the truth. WAC is watching! We will take action! 

-WACer 


Chicago— On March 10, 300 women converged at 
the DePaul Center in downtown Chicago to attend the 
"International Women's Day 2001: Rethinking Our 
Future" conference. The day opened with a plenary 
made up of a diverse group of powerful women. Nandi- 
ta Das, the famous Indian actor who starred in the 
internationally acclaimed film "Fire," spoke of her days 
of working as a social activist as well as about her 
impressive catalogue of films by and about women. 
Toni Bond, the first minority director of the 
Chicago Abortion Fund and a founding 
member of African American Women 
Evolving, spoke on reproductive rights in a 
global and human rights context. The third 
and youngest speaker, Migdalia Jimenez, 
spoke of her work in the anti-sweatshop 
campaign and urged the movement to 
break down the division between global 
and local. This sentiment caught the spirit 
of the conference as a whole. (See "Latina 
Sweated Labor," page 3.) 

Workshops throughout the day dealt 
with issues essential to the present and 
future of young and old women of all colors 
and persuasions. The discussions were 
wide-ranging— environmental problems, hate/discrim- 
ination, reproductive choice/health, violence, both per- 
sonal and institutional, globalization of capital and 
theories of liberation. This showed the range and 
depth of what a new women's liberation movement 
could look like in 2001. 

At the workshop "Feminism and Theories of Liber- 
ation" speakers and participants alike battled out the 
question of alternatives to capitalism, taking a closer 
look at anarchism and Marxist-Humanism. All there, 
especially the youth, seemed to feel the need for a the- 
oretical and philosophic discussion. Representatives of 
the vanguardist Left that decided to show up did not 
help matters by trying to dominate discussion with 
their party lines, but the youth there did not let them 
funnel the discussion into their perverted version of 


history and "Marxism." 

At the workshop "Women Fighting Back Against the 
Criminal Injustice System" Gwendolyn Hogan told the 
harrowing story of her "progress" through the Illinois 
prison system and the havoc her framed-up, wrongful 
conviction wrought upon the lives of herself and her 
two brigjht children. We were highly privileged to hear 
her story and felt inspired by her firm and effective 
resistance. 

All of the workshops showed the cre- 
ative struggles of women from all classes 
and races. The conference gave everyone 
the opportunity to put their particular 
struggles in the context of a larger move- 
ment. 

Over 100 women stayed until the end of 
the day for the wrap-up session where we 
discussed the possibility of continuing to 
"Rethink Our Future” as an organization 
until next International Women's Day. 
Some of our discussion dealt with whether 
we could be satisfied with less than a com- 
pletely new society. Would reform satisfy 
us? How could we make the kinds of revo- 
lutionary changes that would really 
improve the lives of people on the planet? This led to 
the question "What is a movement?" especially perti- 
nent for the post-1960s generation that was represent- 
ed. Some contradictions did come out in the wrap-up, 
particularly a tension between those who just wanted 
to get out there and do activity— "each one teach 
one"— and those who thought we needed to educate 
ourselves as a movement to decide what our goals and 
visions For the future are. 

After a few ideas on this question were aired, three 
actors performed sketches from the "Vagina Mono- 
logues". Then we watched the movie “Jane," about the 
pre-Roe vs. Wade underground abortion providers in 
Chicago. All in all, it was an important day for women's 
liberation in Chicago, and showed the possiblity for a 
new beginning for the women's movement. 

—January B, and Maya Jhansi 
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Sealy flees union in Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn. —Sealy Mattress Company has 
said they will close this plant and transfer our work to 
plants in Georgia, Texas and Ohio. Only the Ohio plant 
is unionized. 

The rumor is that they are going to close soon. So 
we, with IUE/Fumiture Workers Local 282, had meet- 
ings to negotiate the closing. The company said there 
wasn't anything we could do to keep them from closing 
because of the low quality of the mattresses. 

They did agree that if they reopened a plant within 
100 miles of Memphis, the employees working here 
now would have preference in hiring. The workers 
could vote on still being represented by Local 282. 

While they blame the workers for poor quality, mis- 
management is a lot of it. They have daily teardowns. 
Some days we score high and some days we don't. We'll 
be running out of material and supplies to work with. 
The plant manager, the production manager, and two 
of the supervisors knew nothing about mattresses 
when they came here. The inspectors would pull poor 
quality stuff off the line and then be told to send it on. 

Sealy crumbled after the current plant manager, 
John Luke, came in. With the attendance policy he 
pushed through, you can't be off for any reason. If 
you're off a day, you will get two points. If you don't call 
in, you get three points. If you work 60 days, only one 
point comes off. After 12 points they fire you. A lot of 
people got fired under it. 

Their expectation is that you complete your sched- 
uled production no matter how long it takes. We have 
business to take care of, doctor's appointments or 
whatever, and we try to schedule them after work. You 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

times you have to put your body on the grinding 
wheels in the machinery of this rotten system to stop 
it. 

He saw the existing educational system as part of 
that overall machinery of destruction and exploitation, 
because the university is "a factory to a large extent... it 
has its manager...and employees, the faculty.. .and raw 
materials, that's us... That is the issue. Arbitrary 
power, alienation, the managers and the 
managed... after a while the people get tired of being 
treated, you know, by managers, as managed." 

As a healthcare worker, the question for me about 
affirmative action is whether it means a new way of 
being managed from above or does it mean workers 
and students managing their own lives. At Kaiser Hos- 
pitals where I work the AFL-CIO, our health workers 
union, and Kaiser management marketed a top-down 
"partnership" to us by promoting more service-worker 
type jobs for more minorities. 

They sold out striking nurses who rejected manage- 
ment's restructuring cuts in staff and patient care, as 
well as hospital and ER closures, which were hurting 
predominantly poor and minority communities. But, 
that didn't stop our union from posturing as an "advo- 
cate" for the predominantly minority service workers. 

It's not enough to simply demand more job positions 
or more college admissions or seats at Boalt Law 
School or, worse, to be simply "equal" on a par with our 
white counterparts, while staying within the limits of 
a narrow vision of abstract "equality" within the pre- 
sent bounds of exploitative production relations. 

When youth begin to challenge the whole edu- 
cational establishment whose ideology is to treat 
students as mere raw material for the job mar- 
ket, youth activity also challenges the alienated 
job world of capitalism, where workers are 
treated as mere raw material for commodity pro- 
duction and capital's accumulation and expan- 
sion. 

In fact, even before the teach-in was finished, stu- 
dents had already begun to gather around the GAP 
and Foot Locker stores, two well known chains of over- 
priced commodities produced by sweatshop labor in 
impoverished countries. Some students began to leave 
those stores with goods in hand. Soon enough, the 
Berkeley police arrived in full riot gear, even though no 
riot took place. The corporate media then predictably 
dubbed the teach-in event as "marred by rioting and 
looting by Black teenagers." 

Some adult organizers managing the event adopted 
this stereotypically cynical view and even said "this is 
embarrassing.. .this teach-in is not about this." This 
attitude fails to see that the youth by their very bold 
actions step outside of capitalism's rules of commodity 
exchange. 

A similar divide between the leaders and those 
who are led, between the managers and those 
managed, also exists in the workplace. When we 
rank-and-file workers actively enforce a strong 
picket line, management will call in the cops to 
prevent "violence" against their, property. 

That's why we workers feel an affinity with students 
educating themselves about the whole society and the 
way it functions, because they are beginning to ask 
just what kind of education do we really want, and to 
what ends, and what kinds of jobs do we really want, 
and to whose benefit? These questions will not be 
answered when we limit ourselves to only fighting for 
more of what the other side is keeping from us, be it 
college admissions or wages and benefits. 


know what time you go to work but you don't ever 
know what time you're going to get off work. Just 
because I couldn't do overtime one day they gave me a 
point! 

They hired a lot of people because they fired a lot of 
people, but no one was training new hires. Luke was 
mainly hiring Mexicans. They didn't have anybody in 
management to train them, so they learned from the 
other employees. I'm sure the Mexicans and Blacks 
were all told the same thing, don't join the union. 

I feel that they are closing the plant because of the 
union. The production manager told me and several 
other workers that the reason the plant was closing 
now was because of our attitude. Even the plant man- 
ager said that to some of the workers. 

The morale is very low, and has been for quite some 
time. We're not really surprised and not really upset. 
We've been expecting this because we know that this 
just ain't the way to run a business. With the way man- 
agement has treated people, we feel we can do better 
than this. —Black woman worker 


Globalization at home 



Texas mailhandlers celebrate union victory. 


St. Paul, Minn. -Rank-and-file workers who had 
spearheaded union organizing on the job were the 
heart of the labor conference at Macalester College 
here at the end of February. Truckdrivers with pri- 
vately contracted intercity mailhaulers from Texas to 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina shared their experi- 
ences organizing their fellow workers into the APWU 
alongside government postal workers. 

Other panels included activist meatpackers, nurses 
and flight attendants. Panelists from Eritrea to Mexi- 
co proved the observation of Globalization at Home 
conference organizer Peter Rachleff that anywhere in 
the country union organizing would involve immigrant 
workers-until recently, that had been true only in 
port-of-entry cities like Chicago or Los Angeles. 

More than one participant repeated the sobering 
statistics that union membership has fallen under 13% 
of the workforce, and has plummeted farther to just 
9% in the private sector. That would be grounds for 
despair in this era of plant closings and privatization if 
unions continued to rely only on bankrolling mostly 
Democratic politicians, especially in the face of roll- 
backs which George W. Bush is set on implementing. 

Testimony at the conference indicated how readily 
workers have responded to unionization campaigns 
even, as in the earliest days of the U.S. labor move- 
ment, when workers are newly arrived immigrants 
with little English. A film shown on last year's victory 
of HERE workers at the Holiday Inn Express detailed 
the rallies in ethnic communities and translations into 
14 languages that supported the strike of native-born 
Black and white workers alongside Tibetan, Bosnian, 
Latin American and a world of other workers. The divi- 
sions which many a union has regarded as obstacles to 
organizing may be the basis of self-organization. 

—Bob McGuire 
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Migrant labor runs 
capitalist machine 

In the 16th century Africa became a major source of 
cheap labor and Africans were looked upon as socially 
and racially inferior. Modem capitalism has changed 
only the standard and degree of the system of slavery. 
This time it is not only Africans but the workers of the 
majority of the world’s populace who are being inte- 
grated into global capital. Ancient slavery is being 
replaced with modem,’ industrial slavery— with the 
spirit of ancient slavery largely kept intact. 

Most people in the developed world are living longer 
and their societies are importing younger workers. 
While Third World countries’ populations continue to 
grow and become younger, the developed world’s popu- 
lation is shrinking before our eyes. 

The Japanese government has predicted that during 
the next 50 years it will have to import 47.5 million 
workers. Each year 1.1 million workers are immigrat- 
ing to the U.S. Some 500,000 “illegal” immigrants are 
smuggled into West Europe each year. 

The German government has called for an extra 
20,000 software specialists to be recruited in India. 
Ireland is considering proposals to import 200,000 
skilled workers over the next seven years. 

At the same time, these governments want to 
admit only cheap, skilled foreign laborers who 
can be easily expelled once they are no longer 
needed. 

Those who are influenced by capitalist ideology and 
media propaganda do not blame elected governments 
for this situation, but victimize refugees , and foreign- 
ers. Life as a foreign laborer in Europe today is one of 
second-class citizenship: poverty, unemployment, low- 
paying jobs. Such attitudes are fanned by politicians 
chasing votes. 

Human rights groups have documented that since 
1993 over 2,000 refugees have drowned in rivers trying 
to get across a European border. Many others have 
been killed by border guards or fascists. 

In order to make Third World people immi- 
grate to the West, the imperialists need to create 
instability and civil war in their homelands. It’s 
no wonder that the IMF, the World Bank, and the 
WTO impose harsh conditions on Third World 
countries. 

In 1994 the World Bank and IMF imposed a curren- 
cy devaluation on 14 West African countries. About 80 
million people woke up one morning to find that their 
basic goods had doubled in price. The government cuts 
demanded by the IMF usually fall heaviest on poor 
people, affecting health care, education, food subsidies 
and housing. 

The western countries do not recognize their respon- 
sibility for the 1951 Geneva Convention on refugees. 
They have replaced refugee rights with an immigra- 
tion policy designed to import skilled, cheap, and selec- 
tive immigrants. — Naser, refugee in Holland 

Latina sweated labor 

Chicago— Latinas in this country and abroad are 
still very poor, working class and exploited. Working 
women as a community have to start putting ourselves 
in a much larger context. We have to stop thinking of 
ourselves as just from the U.S. and realize that we are 
working-class women of this world. To me this is an 
issue because sweatshops and exploitation are not just 
overseas. But many organizations limit it to helping 
people somewhere else. They don’t realize that a cou- 
ple steps away there's a sweatshop. 

Across the board, day laborers or the people who 
work in factories are Latinas. We have to stop the 
dichotomy of global and local. When you see austerity 
measures in the Third World countries as people call 
them, with the IMF and neo-liberal policies, we have to 
look at our own country in the U.S. Under the Clinton 
regime there were social cuts and welfare reform. 
We're not separate from the women of these other 
countries. 

I'm a student at DePaul University. I also do a lot of 
work with SLAP, which we like to call "SLAP the Boss- 
es.” It's actually Student Labor Action Project. It tries 
to get students like me to do work with labor, to make 
sure that we're getting connected with issues in Chica- 
go. If there are any strikes, if there's anything going 
on, we're there. We don’t want to be separated as stu- 
dents and we don't want to become bourgeois just 
because we are college students either. 

I was able to go to the outskirts of Chicago, to Rose- 
mont and do salting, going undercover to document the 
labor laws that are being violated. This was real easy 
because I went in to ask for a job only speaking Span- 
ish. They thought that, they were going to be able to 
exploit me. Instead we turned the tables and took 
advantage of that situation, the power structure that 
exploits women, and women of color especially. 

It was everything that you hear a sweatshop is: 
forced overtime, you stay until they tell you to; you 
don't get all the pay on your pay check for all the hours 
you do; dangerous fumes, they don't tell you what they 
are. I was working next to a 14-year-old girl who just 
came from Mexico. Everybody there was an undocu- 
mented immigrant. I was able to document these 
things and take them to the union. Right now they're 
still unionizing. -Migdalia Jimenez 

From remarks at the celebration of International 
Women's Day which Women's Liberation-News and 
Letters Committee helped organize in Chicago. 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMAN 1ST ARCHIVES 


NEWS & LETTERS M April 2001 

Dialectics: The algebra of revolution 


Editor's Note 

The following consists of excerpts of comments 
made by Raya Dunayevskaya during the 1978 Con- 
vention of News and Letters Commitees, in 
response to a question from the floor about the 
meaning of dialectical philosophy. It has never 
before appeared in print. We .publish it now as part 
of our ongoing effort to raise and work out the ques- 
tion "Why Dialectics? Why Now?" (See the 
announcement for an upcoming series of discus- 
sions on this, below.) The original can be found in 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection , 5791. 


I come from Russia 1917, and the ghettos of Chica- 
go, where I first saw a Black person. The reason that 
I’m starting that way is that I was illiterate. You're 
bom in a border town. There's a revolution, there's a 
counter-revolution, there's anti-Semitism. You know 
nothing, but experience a lot, especially if you happen 
to be bom a revolutionary. You don't know that you're 
a revolutionary, but you're opposed to everything. 

If the capitalists were only exploiting us they would- 
n't last a minute. It's because they have all the mass 
media, as well as the exploitation, all the education, 
everything with which to brainwash us and make us 
think that their ideas are our ideas— "If I only think 
about myself and my family, I will get somewhere" is 
that type of idea— that they are able to perpetuate this 
exploitative system. 

Now how does it happen that an illiter- 
ate person, who certainly didn't know 
Lenin and Trotsky, who as a child had 
never seen a Black person, had begun 
to develop all the revolutionary ideas to 
be called Marxist-Humanism in the 
1950s? It isn't personal whatsoever. If 
you live when an idea is bom and a 
great revolution in the world is bom, it 
doesn't make any difference where you 
are. That becomes the next stage of 
the development of humanity. You 
know it in your bones in something as 
simple as when you say, "No!” to your 
Mama who wants to put you in pink 
and the boy child in blue.... 

Take Rosa Parks. Do you think she thought she was 
starting a revolution? No, she was tired as all get-out! 
She had just worked a full day. She was tired and just 
wasn't going to get up again to move to the back of the 
bus to give her seat to a white man who hadn't labored 
as hard as she. And the Black youths who were sitting 
there seeing this middle-aged woman being dragged 
off to the police station, said, let's not let Rosa Parks 
be all alone there. 

What did Rosa Parks do by that one action? She 
started the entire Black revolution in the South! She's 
the one that made Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. the 
"leader." King would never have been leader if a move- 
ment for freedom hadn't started from below, sponta- 
neously. 

What is important is that you are so natural an 
opponent of this system that you will bring on the rev- 
olution. Your one action of opposition to the system 
makes you part of that revolutionary movement, and 
you did it, not because you were "unconscious”— that's 
what they think you were— but because you were bom 
a revolutionary and don't like the damn system under 
which we live! 

WHAT HAPPENS AFTER? 

The reason it is important not only to be a revolu- 
tionary and not like the capitalist system and want to 
start a revolution— is that we have had too many 
aborted revolutions, too many unfinished ones! We 
have to contend with the fact: What is it, why is it 
so?.... 

Take any one of the revolutions that have happened. 
What was great about Russia 1917? They had a suc- 
cessful revolution. They had a Lenin! Was Trotsky the 
same as Lenin? It sounds like he was. He was not only 
on the right side of the barricades. He led that great 
proletarian revolution, he built up the Red Army, and 
he was next to Lenin in political stature. But did he 
undergo the same reorganization of himself [as did 
Lenin]? When World War I happened and there was 
the Second International's betrayal, did Trotsky think 
that, though he didn't betray, nevertheless he too had 
to reorganize his thinking because the historic respon- 
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sibility for such a betrayal of existing Marxism needed 
more of an answer than just: “I didn't betray”? 

Yes, Lenin and Trotsky found themselves on the 
same side of the barricades, and that's what the Trot- 
skyists always paraded out— and I as a Trotskyist for 
years helped Trotsky parade out that fact. But how did 
it follow from that that there was no difference 
between Trotsky and Lenin? It's not true! Trotsky 
was on the same side of the barricades as Lenin, but 
Lenin had undergone a transformation on philosophy 
as well. Lenin was leaving us a heritage, the steps by 
which to recapture the philosophic, historic link 
of continuity with the Marxian- 
Hegelian dialectic. 

Put differently, Lenin said: We Rus- 
sians are backward. We have done the 
revolution in a country that is not sup- 
posed to have had it. Without the revo- 
lution in Germany, we'll certainly die! 

But the other revolutions will know not 
only from something we did and were 
successful but also from where we 
pointed to in a world context, in a new 
relationship. 

He was saying: We have found out 
that we whites are so conceited, 
because we have run this world for so 
long, that if [the revolution] didn't hap- 
pen in Germany, with the tradition of 
Hegel and Marx, and of being technologically 

advanced— if it didn't happen there, what 
are we going to do? Fold up and die? No! We 
have to point to new beginnings. 

And the new beginnings in 1920, at the 
Second Congress [of the Communist Inter- 
national] was that [Lenin said] despite our 
conceit, the majority of the people in the 
world are Black and Red and Yellow. If the 
counter-revolution can be stopped, and on a 
world scale, not from Berlin but from 
Peking or wherever, then we should be will- 
ing to sacrifice [the Russian Revolution] for 
that world revolution. 

[Lenin also told] the editors of the new 

5 theoretical journal Under the Banner of Marxism 

to publish Hegel, naturally from a materialist point 
of view, but the dialectic is the pivot. He said call your- 
selves "Materialist Friends of the Hegelian Dialectic." 

So he left us beginnings, both global and philosoph- 
ic. What did Trotsky do? Trotsky said, I was on the 
right side of the barricades, but we lost the revolution, 
and therefore because I’m a revolutionary the differ- 
ence between us is reformism. But that wasn't the only 
difference. A new philosophic ground he did not have, 
a new Subject of revolution he did not have. He kept 
repeating: the peasantry is reactionary, as I showed in 
my theory of Permanent Revolution. They did play a 
revolutionary role in the Russian Revolution, but that 
is their last time. 

The only thing he added when he lost to Stalin was 
not new beginnings, but: if only I can build up a new 
cadre, that will do it. 

NEW FORCES, NEW PASSIONS 

Look what happened. We got World War II and we’re 
waiting for a revolution equivalent to the Russian 
[Revolution of 1917], We get at most the Chinese, in 
other words a great national revolution [in 1949]. So 
you have to reconsider what is happening. You had 
always thought the revolution would come out of the 
war. Had you noticed any new forces that now have 
emerged? Had you built out of those new forces? And 



those revolutionary peasants in China? Is that only a 
mirage? Is that only Stalinism in Chinese dress? 

Consider Africa. Do you think the Zulus knew they 
were leading a revolution? They knew they didn't like 
British imperialism trying to take their country over. 
We learned of that because: 1) we had a world revolu- 
tionary perspective; 2) we knew that the 1905 [Russian 
Revolution] couldn't have been only in Russia; some- 
thing was “in the air” globally; and 3) in the post- World 
War II period we said there must certainly also be 
something happening in Africa. If that 
idea of revolution came to France, or to 

Japan, where else is it? 

Take the question of male chauvinism. 
Suddenly just a "personal,” "family" affair 
makes you rebel. It isn't that you made a 
category called "a movement from prac- 
tice to theory; a movement from theory to 
practice." It isn't in any book you read. 
The book may have made a generalization 
about it, but it was in life, in yo.ur life, and 
because it was also in other lives, and 
they too rebelled, it became a movement, 
and a "book," and an organization. 

One other incident hasn't to do with 
women, but with Black. I was in Paris in 
1947, trying to convince Trotskyists they 
should believe that Russia isn't merely a 
"degenerated workers’ state," it's a state-capi- 
talist society..... When I go to Lyon, France, where I 
addressed the Socialist youth, somebody is sitting in 
that audience whom I didn't know. But now I read all 
the histories and biographies of Frantz Fanon, and not 
only was he there, in Lyon at the same time, interested 
in Trotskyism, but though he was also finding an affin- 
ity with Existentialism, the Black nature leads him 
away from it all to an independent path he will later 
call "new Humanism." These happenings aren't "acci- 
dents.” When there are great stirrings in life, in revolu- 
tions-to-be, something gets "in the air" and crosses 
national boundaries. 

The point is: it doesn't make any difference whether 
there was an in-person relationship. If you know the 
exact relationship between objective and subjective, 
between philosophy and revolution, and don't con- 
sider any of that as abstract, you then realize it is 
abstract only if you haven't made the connection of 
objective and subjective, and seen how the actual sub- 
jective genuine human new beginnings which then 
unite with the movement from theory can make up into 
this Absolute Idea as new beginning.... 

A theory is good for the answer of what you're going 
to do this year or next year, but you need an entire phi- 
losophy for a vision of your age's "breaking the barrier," 
that is to say not only overthrowing the old, but creat- 
ing the new. 

The greatest thing in relation to Marx's philosophy of 
revolution is this— Even before he worked out all of his- 
torical materialism, he is saying: If we are going to be 
serious about a new type of person, a new type of 
society, we really have to begin with the beginning, the 
Man/Woman relationship. Isn't that tremendous! In 
other words, he wants to uproot not only the exploita- 
tion, or the racism, or the sexism even— he means it has 
to be so totally different that you have to begin, so to 
speak, with your moment of birth, or the moment after 
you're born. 

Ever since Marx, every Marxist tendency is trying to 
make it narrower and narrower. We cannot get into it 
further here. I'm simply indicating what the goal is of 
the book— Rosa Luxemburg, Today's Women's Libera- 
tion Movement, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution. 


A series of three interactive 
discussions in Chicago, New York, 
Memphis, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and the San Francisco Bay Area 


Discussion 1: 

DIALECTICS AS 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIBERATION 

“The French Revolution had 
revealed (to Hegel) that the over- 
coming of opposites is not a sin- 
gle act but a constantly develop- 
ing process, a development 
through contradiction. He called 
it dialectics.” 


Discussion 2: 

DIALECTICS AS 
RESISTANCE: LABOR, 
THE BUCK DIMEN- 
SION, WOMEN’S LIBER- 
ATION, YOUTH 

“Dialectic logic is the logic of free- 
dom and can be grasped only by 
those engaged in the actual strug- 
gle for freedom.” 


Discussion 3- 

DIALECTICS AS THE 
INTEGRALITY OF 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
ORGANIZATION 

“By organization being kept 
inseparable from philosophy, we 
see that there is no way for dialec- 
tics to be in two different places, 
one for organization and the 
other for philosophy. There is a 
single dialectic of objective/sub- 
jective. It is not ended in that 
relationship. That is where the 
task first begins. That is the 
Absolute Method.” 


Contact the News and Letters Committee in your area 
lor a schedule of meetings and a syllabus of 
suggested readings. See page 10 for a directory. 
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Beyond materialism, beyond post-Marx Marxism 



by the state. 

If the proletariat had assumed collective ownership 
of the means of production through the soviets during 
or after the seizure of state power— or exercised some 
other means of absolute control over production so that 
it could not be taken away without armed struggle by 
the Party or some other state organ— any organization 
assuming the role of executive committee would have 
no choice but to represent the class controlling produc- 
tion. 

That is, the relationship of theory to practice 
becomes less difficult to work out once the working 

class 


by Fred Bustillo 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and. Revolution: 

From Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao provides 
a rigorous examination of why Hegelian philosophy 
supplies the working class with the framework 
through which it can develop answers to the persistent 
confusion and distortions of post-Marx Marxism. 

To understand Marx's dialectics one has to go to its 
roots, which lie in Hegelian philosophy. Part One, 

"Why Hegel? Why Now?" indicates that to fully com- 
prehend the concrete issues found in Parts Two and 
Three of the book one must be clear on the abstract dis- 
putes about the significance of the Hegelian dialectic. 

However, Dunayevskaya insists throughout her book 
that questions of class, political power, and 
political economy must be accorded a domi- 
nant position in understanding the pre 
sent questions that Philosophy and 
Revolution must answer as the work- 
ing class experiences self-move 
ment, self-activity, and self-devel- 
opment. 

The first chapter on the rele- 
vance of Hegelian philosophy dis- 
closes that it is not really idealism 
vs. materialism in antagonistic 
struggle which characterized the 
dialectic of Marx’s Capital, but a 
unity of both, Hegelian dialectics and 
Marx's materialism. It is not because of 
fortuitous circumstances that the dialecti- 
cal method originated in its most developed 
form in Hegelian philosophy, which one can define 
as objective idealism. 

WHY SO MANY FAILED REVOLUTIONS? 

For me Philosophy and Revolution is important ^ founding of the Third International in Moscow, 
not only for the immediacy of its subject matter, but 
also because it exposes the inexcusable distortions and 
perversions of Marxism by the Soviet bloc. It does so by 



reaffirming Marxism as the genuine philosophy of lib- 
eration, freed of encumbrances originating in post- 
Marx Marxism. Reading Philosophy and Revolution 
supplies me with the basis for a new stage of cognition 
of the class struggle and the self-development of the 
working class. 

It is beyond dispute that the distortions and perver- 
sions of the Soviet bloc created conditions for aborted 
revolutions throughout the Third World, as disclosed 
by Dunayevskaya throughout Part Three in dealing 
with the African Revolutions and the East European 
revolts. Dunayevskaya unequivocally demonstrates in 
Philosophy and Revolution that all Stalinist political 
currents prevalent in Africa, Asia, Latin America, as 
well as the industrialized world, were and are counter- 
revolutionary political tendencies that can lead only to 
state-capitalism. 

The Left here and throughout the world now has a 
book that constitutes a quantum leap forward in our 
ability to understand the philosophic and political rea- 
sons behind so many aborted revolutions, commencing 
With the October 1917 Revolution in Russia and end- 
ing with the most recent debacle in Congo. 

This book also illustrates the necessity of a philoso- 
phy that continuously recreates the dialectics of liber- 
ation— which brings me to the question of Lenin's 
philosophic ambivalence. 

WHAT WENT WRONG IN RUSSIA? 

When Lenin wrote (in 1903) that the working class 
in Russia was unable to transcend trade union con- 
sciousness, he was undoubtedly referring to 
"moments" of a totality. The working class can and 
does become docile for numerous reasons during its 
development, but at other times it is able to become the 
most militant class in society— as ascertained by 
events in Seattle and recently in Mexico City. 

For a long time I had perceived the Mexican work- 
ing class as docile. But Mexican working-class solidar- 
ity demanding the release of workers, students, and 
intellectuals arrested in Seattle and the release of the 
Black revolutionary targeted for murder by the state, 
Mumia Abu- Jamal— as reported by Ron Brokmeyer in 
the January-February 2000 issue of News & Letters— 
proves the contrary. 

Lenin's statements between 1908 and 1915 confin- 
ing the Russian working class to trade union con- 
sciousness was not meant to be construed as a univer- 
sal or to even reflect correctly the self-development of 
the proletariat after 1917 and during the creation of 
the soviets. Only by assuming absolute control over 
production and seizing political power can the prole- 
tariat become the dominant class in society in a per- 
manent sense. 

In the Russian Revolution of 1917 a revolutionary 
political party first seized state power, and subse- 
quently attempted to create conditions for the working 
class to move to center stage. But it occurred only in a 
limited sense. The political and economic gains 
secured by the working class were not permanent but 
merely abstract gains which could be taken away by 
someone like Stalin. 

Lenin's universal— that production and the state 
must be run by the whole population "to a man"— was 
not complete, since despite the party’s seizure of power, 
there was nothing concrete binding the working class 
to the means of production in a permanent sense. Its 
control over production could be and was taken away 


exercises absolute control over production in the fash- 
ion of the Paris Commune of 1871. 

No class in history has been lifted by a political 
party or a similar organization into the position of 
being a ruling class in the transition from one mode of 
production to another. On the contrary, the national- 
ization of major industry and the elimination of some 
of the personifications of capital by a vanguard party 
has become the material basis for most aborted work- 
ing-class revolutions. 

LENIN'S PHILOSOPHIC DUALITY 

I agree with Dunayevskaya's finding that Lenin's 
failure to prepare his Philosophic Notebooks of 1914-15 
for publication reflects a philosophic ambivalence at a 
bare minimum. Moreover, his giving the green light to 
reprinting previous books like Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism and other works written from the 
standpoint of Feuerbachian materialism— Lenin urged 
students of political economy to study the vulgar mate- 
rialism of Plekhanov even after he gained a new revo- 
lutionary understanding of the unity of materialism 
and idealism— appears to create an absolute contradic- 
tion. This could have been easily resolved by way of a 
simple introduction warning the reader of the undi- 
alectical pitfalls of vulgar materialism that contributed 
to the collapse of established Marxism and the slaugh- 
ter of German Social Democracy in 1914. 

Lenin wrote extensively between 1914 and 1923; in 
those years he published Imperialism, State and Revo- 
lution, and other writings associated with the Nation- 
al Question. In them he used Marx's dialectical method 
and the new understanding he acquired from Hegel. 
Nonetheless, Lenin chose not to make public the new 
stage of cognition acquired from his studies of Hegelian 
philosophy. He failed to tell Russian revolutionaries 
and those throughout the world that none of the Marx- 
ists had completely understood Marx's dialectics of lib- 
eration and could therefore rightly be deemed as vul- 
gar materialists. 

I also agree with Dunayevskaya's view that Lenin's 
reasons for keeping his Philosophic Notebooks to him- 
self lie "deep in the recesses of time between the years 
1915 and 1923, the revolution, the counterrevolution," 
the fact that the most esteemed theoretician of the 
Party did not understand dialectics— Bukharin. There 
were too many seemingly insurmountable political, 
economic, and social contradictions for one man to 
struggle against and resolve. At the same time, the 
Philosophic Notebooks clearly contain incomplete and 
undeveloped conclusions, notations, obscure markings, 
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jottings difficult to discern, and other elements sug- 
gesting the necessity of further development and com- 
pletion instead of publication. 

Lenin's discovery of the Hegelian dialectic presented 
a monumental task for him during a very critical and 
inopportune time frame. The task of unraveling the 
theoretical and practical errors of post-Marx Marxists, 
including himself, was too awesome for Lenin to act 
upon between 1915 and 1923. With the Bolsheviks still 
trying to consolidate their political power over the rev- 
olution, and with bureaucratic tendencies beginning to 
emerge within the Party, the flames of defeat were 
fanned. 

Despite his domination over the Party, Lenin was 
walking on very thin ice during these years. The tim- 
ing of an attempt to establish that all post-Marx 
Marxists had not fully understood the dialec- 
tics of Marx was inappropriate in those 
years and certainly counterproduc- 
tive-even though he took numerous 
concrete steps such as by trying to 
get the editors of Under the Ban- 
ner of Marxism to work out a new 
and firm theoretical ground. 

Though Lenin expressly asked 
them to systematically study 
Hegelian Logic, he was approach- 
ing the subject matter very cau- 
tiously, probably because the majori- 
ty of the Bolsheviks not only did not 
understand dialectics, but also consid- 
ered idealism and materialism as two hos- 
tile antagonistic philosophical camps. To pub- 
lish his Philosophic Notebooks during that time 
frame was to endanger the revolution. Hence the philo- 
sophic ambivalence perhaps might have been ground- 
lOlO e d i n the nature of a turbulent period as "moments" 

of a totality. 

Historically, post-Marx Marxism is a distorted stage 
in the development of a philosophy of liberation lead- 
ing to Marxist-Humanism. In other words, the nega- 
tive aspects of post-Marx Marxism, which included 
Leninism, is a proximate cause of the development of 
Marxist-Humanism as the philosophy of liberation. 
One was not possible without the development of the 
other as a qualitative new stage of cognition of the 
class struggle. 

BEYOND MATERIALISM 

Lenin's misreading of Hegel— as discussed in the 
Introduction to the Momingside edition of Philosophy 
and Revolution— centers on the difference between the 
sections of 'The Idea of Cognition" and "The Absolute 
Idea" in Hegel's Science of Logic and Smaller Logic. 
Lenin concluded his Philosophic Notebooks by saying 
that the last paragraph of the Science of Logic— where 
Hegel discusses the "free release" of the Idea— was 
"unimportant." He preferred instead the conclusion of 
the Smaller Logic, where Hegel ends on "go forth freely 
as Nature," because it's emphasis seems to be on the 
concrete, on practice. 

To vulgar materialists, under all conditions and cir- 
cumstances the concrete is the real and the ideal is 
merely a photocopy of reality. The residue of this 
notion prevented Lenin from making a complete and 
total transition from the old Lenin to a new Lenin 
armed with the Hegelian dialectic that emphasizes 
the concrete and the abstract on an equal footing- 
even though one aspect of the dialectic might play the 
dominant role at any given time. 

That is, Lenin's misreading of Hegel on key ele- 
ments and his preference for that concluding para- 
graph in the Smaller Logic is due to a fixed and undi- 
alectical bias and prejudice characteristic of all vulgar 
materialists. He alleged that the concrete (practice) is 
always higher than theory, as opposed to seeing both 
aspects as a dialectical relationship. 

In a word, Lenin’s Hegelianism lacked the 
moment of the theoretical idea in viewing sub- 
jective cognition as always subordinate to social 
practice. 

It appears that this is connected to his ignoring the 
negation of the negation as a fundamental law of 
dialectics. This oversight contributed significantly to 
the distortions and vulgarizations characterized by 
post-Marx Marxism. He, like the Bolsheviks, stopped 
short at the first negation. 

Lenin was at best an incomplete Marxist who did 
not fully stand on Marx's philosophic ground. His 
incompleteness derived from his vulgar materialist 
background. Even after 1914, after having studied the 
Hegelian dialectic, he failed to completely embrace 
absolute negativity as new beginning. 

Dunayevskaya appears to assume that Lenin's error 
in misreading Hegel was due to concrete factors, that 
is, because Lenin had not suffered through the distor- 
tions and perversions of Stalinism. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that his dismissal of the subjective aspect 
of the dialectic as "not important" is the primary rea- 
son he misread Hegel. In declaring that practice was 
higher than theory, Lenin did not consider the theoret- 
ical dimension of the dialectic as on an equal basis 
with the concrete dimension. Therein lies the source of 
his error. 

The element of incompleteness runs throughout 
Lenin's theory and practice. A partial success cannot 
possibly lead to revolution in permanence. Therein lies 
the primary lesson of the October Revolution, which 
renders Lenin even more relevant than ever. 
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BEYOND INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S DAY— 
THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES 


I have a feeling that the outpouring at 
the International Women's Day Confer- 
ence in Chicago this year may have been 
a sign of how worried people are since 
Bush's election. What was especially 
exciting was that the Conference was 
called "Rethinking Our Future." That's 
the question that brought together sever- 
al hundred women, and some men for a 
whole day of workshops exploring that 
question both in our activities and in the- 
oretical debates. 

Participant 

Chicago 

*** 

You know how women get paid less 
than men for the same job? Well, nation- 
ally 200 billion dollars is lost due to that 
wage gap. The figure gives you some idea 
of how much the government and the cor- 
porations are gaining by keeping us in a 
lower status. I think it's our responsibili- 
ty as women to keep on fighting. 

Young Latina 
Chicago 

*** 

It was a matter of self-preservation to 
have a Conference such as "Rethinking 
Our Future" to celebrate International 
Women's Day in the year 2001. 

Supporter 

Illinois 

*** 

Three loud and enthusiastic cheers for 
the Massachusetts Nurses Association! 
The MNA once again leads the world 
pack and everyone else will have to 
scramble to catch up. The MNA is the 
organization which has put the questions 
of whistleblower legislation, board of 
nursing repression of staff nurses, and 
mandatory overtime on the national 
agenda. The effectiveness of MNA is why 
we saw, for the first time, a U.S. Senator, 
Ted Kennedy, demand that a cabinet 
level nominee, Elaine Chao, verify her 
commitment to nurses on the issue of 
mandatory overtime at her confrontation 
hearings, as televised on C-SPAN. 

Patrick Duffy 
Britain 

*** 

The articles by Gila Svirsky in the 
January-February issue of N&L on the 
demonstrations by women in Jerusalem 
show what women are for, as opposed to 
so many of the protests here which are 
only against Israel and the U.S. What 
really scared the fundamentalists was 
the audacity of Jews and Palestinians to 
hang out together. She was right to call 
the rally she reported on "a great 
moment in modem history." 

John 

California 

*** 

It was important to see how Maya 
Jhansi's essay "Feminism and Specula- 
tive Philosophy" (March 2001 N&L) 
related the current problems of the 
women's movement to the fact that, 
though there is a current revival both in 
Marxism and in Hegel studies, they are 
on two parallel tracks that never meet. 
To show how that is also true in the 
realm of feminist philosophy and praxis 
lets us see how it leads to "a reiteration of 
old vulgar Marxist concepts— the 
assumption, for example, that Marx only 
dealt with class, narrowly defined." I'm 
taking a Multi-Racial Feminist Theory 
course and found the essay perfect for the 
class. 

Women's Liberationist 
Tennessee 

*** 

It wasn't clear to me why Jhansi put so 
much emphasis on "speculative" philoso- 
phy. Was she trying to distinguish 
between philosophy which focuses on 
immediate experience and a second-order 
kind of "speculative" philosophy which 
focuses on pure thoughts? Isn't the latter 
alien to the spirit of Marx's work, in 
which social practice is always the object 
of investigation? 

Veteran Marxist 
Chicago 

*** 

In his first thesis on Feuerbach Marx 
said idealism was better than bourgeois 
materialism, since it developed "the 
active side" of history. Materialist 
philosophers tend to treat humanity con- 
templatively, as if it is some kind of dead 


matter, whereas idealist philosophers 
developed the idea of self-activity. But 
isn't idealism also limited since it does- 
n't grasp "human activity itself as objec- 
tive activity"? I'd like to hear more dis- 
cussion of that in N&L. 

Student 

Illinois 

*** 

When we speak of speculative philos- 
ophy we are referring to a philosophy 
with a total view. Nowadays the word 
philosophy is used in a very general 
sense. But speculative philosophy refers 
to an effort to grasp human experience 
as a whole. That's much rarer, as the 
work of Hegel and Marx shows. 

Philosopher 

Chicago 

*** 

The March issue of N&L was a great 
one with which to celebrate Internation- 
al Women's Day. Besides the fine essay 
on feminism and philosophy, the issue 
was full of pieces that might not have 
jumped out at you as International 
Women's Day issues. Dunayevskaya's 
Archives column revealed important 
history about Iran and women that is 
mostly unknown today, and you couldn't 
help putting it alongside the article by 
Cyrus Noveen about the recent arrests 
in Iran. And of course there was Balin- 
da Moore's article that showed women's 
leadership in the Environmental Justice 
Movement, and the book review about 
women and the Left in the auto union 
struggles, and the letters about the way 
women have been the strongest part of 
the struggle for a just peace in the 
Israeli-Palestinian crisis. It's an issue 
that will be current all year. 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 


MACEDONIA 

AND 

MULTIETHNIC 

STRUGGLE 


In light of the current fighting in 
Macedonia, we should keep in mind the 
struggle for a multiethnic society in 
Bosnia. My understanding is that the 
Albanian rebels in Macedonia are not 
fighting to break up the multiethnic 
character of the country, but are trying 
to force the government to address long- 
held demands to end ethnic discrimina- 
tion in schools and workplaces. Greece 
and Bulgaria, on the other hand, have 
long had their eyes on parts of Macedo- 
nia and they may favor the breakup of 
the country. 

Balkan Solidarity Activist 
Illinois 

*** 

I do not oppose the efforts of ethnic 
minorities in the Balkans to fight for 
independence, but after what we have 
seen wouldn't it make more sense to 
have a federation of peoples, rather than 
everyone being split up into these 
increasingly small states? These nation- 
al borders are largely artificial creations 
of imperialist powers. 

Solidarity Activist 
England 

*** 

Now that the U.S. and NATO are 
openly opposing the Albanian rebels in 
Macedonia, and are contemplating 
whether to respond to the Macedonian 
government request for armed assis- 
tance in its fight against them, will left- 
ists finally begin to wake, up to the fact 
that the U.S. war against Serbia wasn't 
fought for the sake of the Albanians of 
Kosova? 

P.W. 

Chicago 

• 

BAYER'S LOCKED DOORS 

Bayer, even though it doesn't sell 
AIDS drugs, has joined several pharma- 
ceutical giants in a lawsuit against the 
South African government for allowing 
manufacture and importation of far less 
expensive generic HIV treatments. A 
Bayer spokeswoman compared buying 
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generic medication this way to "attacking 
intellectual property rights." How can 
anyone justify capitalists stealing poor 
folks' fives by accusing poor folks of steal- 
ing "intellectual property"? 

At a March 5 protest at Bayer Labora- 
tories, I couldn't help thinking about 
Terry Moon’s article in the March issue of 
N&L on the locked doors at the Triangle 
Shirtwaist factory. Those locked doors 
were no more brutal than the attempt by 
multinational pharmaceutical firms 
today to "lock out" indigent AIDS victims 
from a chance to buy a little more time. 

Berkeley reader 
California 



Having worked at UPS I can vouch 
that the supervisors are portrayed as a 
higher group of people with a great deal 
of authority. On days when the weather 
outside was about 80 degrees, the tem- 
perature inside the building was 100 
degrees. The workers continually had to 
work until lunchtime, which was when- 
ever the supervisor decided that it was 
time to eat. It didn't matter that a work- 
er got extremely hot or tired, the super- 
visor would still make him or her wprk 
as long as he said to. They would say 
the workers were lazy and needed some- 
one to "put them in line." I overheard 
one saying "I love being that man." No 
surprise that a majority of the men and 
women who unloaded the packages 
were from different minorities and that 
the supervisors constantly made racial 
comments to each other about those 
below them. 

Disgusted student 
Illinois 




In March of last year, a young man 
named Miguel Garcia Plaza was fired 
by the Parador Company at a hotel in 
Granada, Spain for speaking out 
against the physical abuse of employees 
by management. He began a hunger 
strike in an attempt to be reinstated On 
his job, other workers at Parador 
declared a work-stoppage in support 
and the hotel workers union CNT asked 
for solidarity. The hunger strike was 
ended when the matter was taken into 
the Spanish courts, which ordered that 
Miguel be reinstated. But Parador 
refused. Now, a year later, Miguel has 
begun a new hunger strike and the CNT 
is asking that messages of support and 
solidarity be faxed to 
011.34.91.420.2749. The U.S. agent for 
the Paradores Company is "Marketing 
Ahead" at 433 Fifth Ave., NYC 10016. 

Faxes of protest may be sent to them 
at 1.212.686.0271. They also have an 
800 number: 1-800.223.1356. The mem- 
bers of my union, the International 
Workers Association in the U.S., have 
pledged to warn American tourists of 
the dangers in Spain as evidenced by 
the unjust behavior towards Miguel. 
Business and Government in Spain are 
very sensitive about tourism-boycotts. 

Seam as Cain 
Minnesota 

*** 

Two nurses were busily removing a 
used sheet on the examination bed and 
replacing it with a new one when I 
walked into the Ford Hospital room for 
a prostate biopsy last week. I took off 
my clothes and lay down on the bed; the 
doctor came in, took some quick snips 
and left; the nurses told me to go into 
the bathroom where they had already 
moved my clothing to clean myself. As I 
did, one of the nurses said, "Just like a 
Ford assembly line, isn't it?" Thiey 
already had a new sheet on the table for 
the next patient coming into the room. I 
wondered how many "cars" had been 
produced that day. 

Patient 
Detroit 


KILLING WITH URANIUM 

At the end of your article on "Depleted 
Uranium" < January-February 2001 
N&L) the author pointed out that, while 
there is finally an uproar over the deaths 
from U.S. use of radioactive ammunition 
in the Balkans, not one word was being 
said about the workers who produce, 
pack and load the shells. Now miners 
tvho dug uranium in Colorado in the 
1940s, '50s, and '60s, and are dying 
painful deaths from it, are exposing the 
depth of capitalism's inhumanity. It took 
all the way to 1990 before the govern- 
ment admitted their responsibility and 
began paying a little in compensation 
claims. But now the government says it 
is out of those funds and has been giving 
out IOUs instead. We're not talking 
about a few workers; there are thou- 
sands of these claims waiting for action. 
One Colorado ex-miner put it bluntly; 
"They're talking about a $1.6 trillion tax 
cut and can't pay their debt to the people 
who did the dirty work for them during 
the Cold War. It stinks." That's putting it 
mildly! 

Outraged 

Pennsylvania 

*** 

On what Franklin pmitryev wrote 
about "Depleted Uranium" in N&L, our 
European allies are angry with us for 
using it and should be. Although our mil- 
itary claims that DU is quite safe, there 
is substantial evidence to counter mili- 
tary doublespeak. For years we denied 
using DU. We are no longer denying it. 
Now we are frying to deny the dangers of 
DU. We can't let the word "depleted" fool 
us. Depleted uranium is both radioactive 
and chemically toxic. Our military has 
documented danger from DU since 1974. 
U.S. Army manuals warn that exposed 
personnel should be warned of its 
radioactive properties and wear protec- 
tive gear. But no warnings were issued 
during our Gulf War. The first warning 
came on March 7, 1991 three weeks after 
the fighting ended. Despite U.S. denials, 
the truth will eventually become undeni- 
able and our government will be held 
accountable. Meantime, it has made it 
available to 17 other countries, contin- 
ues to use it on firing ranges and there 
are 54 sites in the U.S. where it is pro- 
duced and tested. 

Hattie Nestel 
Massachusetts 

PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 

I liked John Alan's essay in the Janu- 
ary-February issue on the idea of free- 
dom in Black history. I agree with him 
that the leaders of the African revolu- 
tions were burdened with the concept of 
the backwardness of the masses, and so 
chose the path of technological develop- 
ment and the world market, whereas the 
masses wanted to create a totally new, 
non-exploitative society. When I read this 
I realized there is not only a two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa, but 
also between Africa and Iran, since the 
Iranian revolution is suffering from 
much the same problem. 

Iranian exile 
Chicago 

• 

REMEMBERING DUSABLE 

The first person other than Native 
Americans to build a permanent 
dwelling in the Chicago area was Jean 
Baptiste Point DuSable, in 1779. This 
being Chicago, the powers that be only 
want to begin counting our history with 
the incorporation of the City of Chicago 
on March 4, 1837. They have refused to 
build a statue honoring DuSable. You 
may be wondering, "what do the powers 
that be have against a French man"? 
Well, DuSable's father was white but 
his mother was of African descent, from 
Haiti. The last thing Mayor Richard M. 
Daley would ever do is acknowledge an 
African from another country as found- 
ing the City of Chicago. Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. said "This is the most 
racist city I've ever been in." Courtesy of 
Mayor Daley, it still is. 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 
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THE UGLY FACE OF RACISM 


There were plenty of reports on the 
massive voter disenfranchisement in 
Florida during the November election, 
but veiy nearly everything that hap- 
pened there— and much more— happened 
in Tennessee. Yet nobody seems to have 
heard anything about it. Newspapers, 
radio stations, TV programs have been 
silent. The only coverage has come from 
the Black press. And yet the evidence is 
massive that thousands were disenfran- 
chised, the majority being Black of 
course. We had the same outrageous inci- 
dents of college students not being per- 
mitted to vote even though they were reg- 
istered, of former felons being disenfran- 
chised even though they do not automat- 
ically lose their rights as they do in Flori- 
da, of too few voting machines in opera- 
tion causing mile-long lines in Black, His- 
panic and/or poor districts. And similar 
evidence has come out of 21 other states, 
as well! Tennessee may well end up being 
added to a national suit to stop unfair 
voting practices being filed by the nation- 
al NAACP, ACLU and others. So far the 
state attorney general has showed little 
interest in investigating any of the 
charges. 

Fighting mad 
Tennessee 

I've been rereading Langston Hughes' 
"Selected Poems" from just before his 
1967 death. His poetic kaleidoscope of 
historical racism takes us into a new 
administration of ominous foreboding. As 
we see intensified racism and continuing 
ignominies and a contemporary scene of 
fervent protests and struggles for free- 
dom, his works resound with a similar 
history. Read his "Roland Hayes Beaten 
(Georgia: 1942)": 

Negroes, 

Meek, humble, and kind: 

Beware the day 

They change their minds! 

Wind In the cotton fields. 

Gentle breeze : 

Beware the hour 

It uproots trees! 

Correspondent 
New York 


Every time I start to think that there's 
really no way that a revolution is on the 
horizon, even a distant horizon, some- 
thing always happens to convince me 
that we have no choice but to make a 
revolution. The most recent was the elec- 
tion of George W. Bush, who had already 
made it clear that, for Black people espe- 
cially, there is nothing in our future but 
more repression and that the only way 
out is through a revolution. 

Black retiree 
Detroit 






PRISONS 

AND 

SLAVE 

LABOR 


I have worked in the slave shop here 
as a fork lift driver, and as a welder. I 
made 35 cents an hour. Now I work as a 
plumber and I make about $1.25 a day. I 
look forward to reading your paper each 
issue and make sure to pass it around. 

Prisoner 
Michigan City, Indiana 
*** 

I’m sorry it took so long to thank you 
for Philosophy and Revolution. I wanted 
to wait until I finished it and due to 
prison life, it took longer than I antici- 
pated. I really received some great 
insight from it. I was not aware that 
Marx had employed the Hegelian dialec- 
tic in his philosophy and that subse- 
quent practitioners had failed to incor- 
porate this vital aspect. 

Prisoner 

Texas 


I'm a Yugoslavian (Serbian) male 
from Chicago, locked up for my young 
wild days. Right now I'm in a Supermax 
in Tamms, which is called the worst of 
the worst. Even though my body is 
locked up my mind and spirits are else- 
where. I can relate to a lot in N&L. My 
mind, heart and soul are with all the 
people fighting for their rights as 


human beings. Don't change anything 
about N&L. It's right to the point with 
no cover up. 

Prisoner 

llinois 


I find N&L to be an informative work 
and publication that keeps me aware of 
the various struggles for equality, jus- 
tice, and peace locally and abroad. I uti- 
lize your publication not only in my per- 
sonal life and in talking with friends and 
family, but also as a resource in a "Social 
Perspectives" class I teach as an inmate 
Adult Education tutor. We discuss a 
wide variety of social issues and the 
forces in the social systems throughout 
the world that influence these issues, 
along with what the alternatives are. 
Please express my appreciation to the 
donor who ‘made it possible for me to 
subscribe to this publication. 

Prisoner 

Utah 


A note to our readers: Can you con- 
tribute the price of a sub to help us keep 
N&L going to those who have no funds to 
pay for their own subscriptions? 


SAN DIEGO-TIJUANA 
SOLIDARITY VS. FTAA 

A multinational day of non-violent 
protest is being planned for Saturday, 
April 21, in the San Diego-Tijuana 
region, in solidarity with the protests 
scheduled in Quebec that day— all as 
part of the campaign against the so- 
called Free Trade Agreement and for 
humanity. We invite all who can to come 
help us liberate the border by support- 
ing the struggles of Baja California's 
maquiladoras workers and San Quintin 
farmworkers. 

Solidarity activist 
California 


DNA AND 'BIG BROTHER' 

Robert Taliaferro, in his column on 
"DNA Profiling" (Jan.-Feb. N&L), says 
these databanks are legally maintained 
for 50 years or more and not only on 
felons but also their family members. It 


reminded me of the eugenics of fascist 
scientists who categorized people on 
their phenotypes and now can do it on 
their genotypes. The author also 
reminded us that a lot of our workplace 
surveillance systems were invented in 
the prison system. He says the same 
genetic markers that could trace our 
roots centuries back can also track a 
blood relative in another state. It’s an 
ironic inversion of the Afrocentric poli- 
tics of identity into its opposite, repress- 
sion. The same trap awaits those look- 
ing for the gay gene or gay brain theory. 
DNA science, like all science in this sys- 
tem, gets turned into one more way to 
commodify workers and gets used as a 
controlling mechanism. 

Health worker 
California 


TEXTS FOR LIBRARIES 

Enclosed is our payment for a copy of 
Voices from Within the Prison Walls by 
D.A. Sheldon. We are a community col- 
lege library in British Columbia, Cana- 
da. One of the criminology instructors 
at our college requested the library to 
purchase it. 

Librarian 
Kwantlen University College 
Canada 


The Revolutionary Journalism of 
Felix Martin, Worker-Philosopher "sells 
itself' once someone opens the cover 
and starts to read it. I took a copy along 
with a number of other books to a friend 
of mine who was very ill in the hospital. 
She is a young Black woman student 
and started to look through it before I 
even left. When I went to see her again 
a few days later she said, "This is a 
great book— it's right from the inside." 
She has contacted her labor history pro- 
fessor at her university to ask him to 
use it for his classes. 

G. Emmett 
Chicago 

*** 

Editor's Note: Copies of Voices are 
available from N&L to libraries at a 
40% discount. A review copy of Revolu- 
tionary Journalism is available to those 
who are considering it for use as a class- 
room text. 



Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction . $14.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Phi- 
losophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $1 5.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes” $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$14.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

Q Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin's studies of Hegel. $1 5.95 

Pamphlets 

□ American Gviiization on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles' Denby $2 


□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 

Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civi- 
lization' (Expanded edition) $5 

Kosova: Writings from News & Letters 


1998-1999. 


□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History 
of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya.... i $1 .50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya „ $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 


□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya . . .$1.25 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 
33c postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees. ...55c postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection... $4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.) 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University Microfilms 
International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well 
as other Marxist-Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, 1L 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. Please 

add $1 for each item for postage. Illinois residents add 7% sales 


Address 


State Zip_ 
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West Papuan freedom struggle: 'One People, One Soul 1 


Since the Indonesian takeover in 1964, nearly half 
of West Papua's indigenous population has been erad- 
icated under one of the most brutal military dictator- 
ships in history. The name Suharto is associated with 
the massive killings and atrocities in East Timor. Yet 
seldom is the story of the "Last Great Frontier" (as 
National Geographic once referred to Irian Jay a/West 
Papua) brought to 
light. Why? Per- 
haps the answer 
lies in the fact that 
West Papuans 
retain an entirely 
distinctive culture 
and ethnicity from 
that of their most 
recent colonizers. 

They are a 
Melanesian peo- 
ple, the very name 
"Papuan" referring 
to their "curly- 
haired" negroid 
appearance which 
the first Por- 
tuguese settlers 
likened to the people of Guinea in Africa. Viewed by 
the world at large as a primitive, savage group of more 
than 700 distinct tribes, they have faced virtual geno- 
cide by a regime hell-bent on prospering from the 
region's rich natural resources. Entire tribes have 
been wiped out or have simply "vanished," while 
Indonesian and Western perpetrators have gleaned 
prosperity and profit through policies of deforestation, 
transmigration, and what can be seen as a careless, 
inhumane indifference toward ancestral and tradition- 
al rights. 

And yet the West Papuans have never given up 
their dreams of full independence. They will settle for 
nothing less, even in the face of death. Here then is a 
recent tale of dreadfully typical injustices faced by 
West Papua's new generation. I refer to the students 
and activists who have given their all to preserve not 
only their culture and an independent future, but the 
very existence of a nation known as "One People, One 
Soul." 

STUDENTS IN STRUGGLE 

On Dec. 1, 2000, university students from the 
Indonesian province of West Papua/Irian Jaya hon- 
ored their families, forefathers and homeland by 
attending an independence rally outside the Dutch 
and American embassies in the capitol town Jayapura. 
In an act symbolic of national integrity and solidarity, 
they raised the Bintang Kejora, or Morning Star Flag, 
to mark the 1964 anniversary of West Papua's ques- 
tionable transfer from Dutch control to Indonesian 
control. This task was acomplished through passage of 
the U.N. -sanctioned referendum: "The Act of Free 
Choice." The Papuans have since referred to this 
plebescite as "The Act Free of Choice," or "The Act of 
No Choice." 

As reported by the National Front of West Papuan 
Students (NF-WEPS), Josep Wenda, Mathius Rum- 
brapuk, Hans Gobay, Luan Wenda, Piet Morin, and 
Adolf Rumaropen— all youths from various regional 
universities— brought pamphlets to disperse, per- 
formed the traditional dance "Yosimpancar" and 
waved the Morning Star Flag. Although they were 
demonstrating and celebrating on what was designat- 
ed a "peace area" by the American ambassador to 
Jakarta, the Indonesian police ordered the students to 
cease all activities at once. Rubber bullets were shot at 
random. The police fired tear gas, and began kicking 


Black/Red View 


(Continued from page 1) 

the case because he "didn't want to go back and try to 
second-guess the former Attorney General." 

Ashcroft expressed an historical inconsistency in 
American politics, which projects the ideal of American 
equality and justice for all regardless of race or class, 
yet is incapable of concretizing it in political and social 
practices because of the underlying racist character of 
American Civilization. More than 200 years ago 
Thomas Jefferson was bothered by that same inconsis- 
tency when he wrote that slavery "would divide us into 
parties, and produce convulsions, which will probably 
never end but in the extermination of one or the other 
race." 

Jefferson was absolutely right that the issue of slav- 
ery would divide this country and produce convulsions. 
However, he was totally wrong about the "extermina- 
tion of one or the other race." He had no concept that 
the idea of freedom, embodied in the rebellious slave, 
could be a pole of attraction across race lines. He 
didn't live to see this happen, but he would have rec- 
ognized it in the birth of the Abolitionist Movement, 
having its origin in runaway slaves. It sounded the 
death knell of his slave-based society. 

I recall this not for history's sake, but to remember 
that the original foundation of American civilization 
was built on African-American slave labor and not the 
Jeffersonian idealism that "all" men are created equal." 
For several centuries African Americans have orga- 
nized and revolted against the legacy of that contra- 


the demonstrators and striking at unprotected heads 
and bodies with heavy sticks and guns. 

Many escaped, but for those named, the ongoing 
cycle of brutatilty that has plagued this nation under 
Suharto's barbaric dictatorship would once again 
resurface. The seven youths were taken into police cus- 
tody in the Central Police station of Jakarta and inter- 
rogated for 24 
hours without med- 
ical attention, food, 
or water. 

Three students 
managed to "make 
easy on the interro- 
gations" by pledg- 
ing devotion to 
Indonesia and in 
the process, fully 
submerging their 
Melanesian 
"Negroid Papuan" 
ethnicity/heritage. 
Late that evening 
on Dec. 1, the four 
remaining student 
activists, led by 
Mathius Rumbrapuk— from Salatiga Central Java— 
chose to remain "constant" to their homeland and 
refused to pledge allegiance to Indonesia. As a result, 
the police charged them with subversive activities. 
Like many of their predecessors, the students were to 
be used as witnesses for punishment— for the sake of 
"public regularity." 

POLICE REPRESSION 

The students faced a minimum of 60 days in jail. The 
. police subjected them to racial degradation tactics and 
threats. Mathius, Josep, Hans, and Luan became dehy- 
drated and were starving. No health services were pro- 
vided for the so-called "extremists" and separatist 
"rebels." Their families and friends were denied visita- 
tion "privileges." No outside food or communication 
was permitted. Mathius suffered injuries on his right 
leg. Josep's right ear was also seriously injured from 
the initial police assault. 

On Dec. 22, Mathius was taken to the Jakarta Police 
Medical Center, where he remained for one week. NF- 
WEPS installed a "Wok" team to observe and monitor 
any care brought to "Brother" Mathius while he was 
incarcerated at the Medical Center. The team careful- 
ly noted that he was given only one injection during 
those seven days at the infirmary, and he received vir- 
tually no follow-up medical care. Finally, with the help 
of several NGOs, the Wok team managed to reason 
with some officials, and Mathius received medicine. It 
was by no means enough to cure any infection or dam- 
age already sustained. 

The students were transported to Salemba prison in 
Jakarta on Feb. 2. On Mar. 15 they appeared before the 
Central Jakarta district court. According to TAPOL, 
the Indonesia Human Rights Campaign, the students 
were pale and obviously suffering from "the psycholog- 
ical effects of continuous confinement, interrogations, 
and possibly torture." Mathius appeared on crutches. 
Hans' ear infection persists and he is said to be almost 
totally deaf. The four faced the charge of "rebellion" 
under Article 106 of the criminal code (maximum 
penalty: life in prison) as well as "hate sowing" charges 
under the same criminal articles. At the time of this 
writing, complete details of the students' indictment 
have not been released to media reporting from within 
West Papua/Irian Jaya. 

While their fates remain uncertain, this much can 
be asserted: the four Papuan students are lucky they 

Ashcroft's racism 

diction and its perversion of the notion of freedom. 
Martin Luther King Jr. thought that the Civil Rights 
Movement would uproot that legacy. In his famous 
"Letter From Birmingham Jail" he wrote "we will 
reach the goal of freedom because the goal of America 
is freedom." 

Political freedom for African Americans is still in a 
racially divided society with extreme inequities. This is 
the very substance upon which American politics feeds. 
Both the Democratic and Republican parties have 
played the race card by manipulating the fear and ten- 
sion between races. At the same time Bush's African- 
American cabinet appointees are mere window dress- 
ing to hide the actual policies he wants to implement. 

Ashcroft's ideological battle is also on the terrain of 
history. He thinks that the Confederacy should not be 
criticized, that Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis 
should not be denigrated because they stood up for a 
principle, states' rights. But the right of states to 
supersede federal laws has consistently been a threat 
to the civil rights of African Americans. The Civil War 
was initiated by the Southern states to uphold their 
"right" to impose slavery, and during the Civil Rights 
Movement African Americans have depended on feder- 
al laws to enforce their rights. 

In spite of all of the reaction we are facing today, a 
new form of struggle will emerge fighting for freedom. 
As it always has that struggle will likely have a Black 
dimension out in front. Our challenge is to be prepared 
to meet this movement by articulating now the way its 
irrepressible idea of freedom is such a universal pole of 
attraction. 


are alive. Four other student demonstrators were 
killed in a subsequent protest last December. Hun- 
dreds of others were arrested and tortured. One stu- 
dent died a slow and agonizing death before the eyes of 
Swiss journalist Oswald Iten, who was arrested and 
thrown in the same cell for recording events while 
staying in West Papua on a tourist visa. Iten has since 
written an account detailing his eight days of impris- 
onment, during which his now-deceased Papuan cell- 
mate's head was bashed into prison bars like a "golf 
ball.” 

For most students of the world, the right to speak 
out is par for the course. But for the students of West 
Papua, to do so can mean death. The students of West 
Papua, along with their fellow freedom seekers in 
Aceh, ask for outside support. They hope their plight is 
mentioned as the United Nations Human Rights Com- 
mission now begins its annual session in Geneva. 

Ironically, what most indigenous or native inhabi- 
tants have wanted from the beginning was simply to 
be left alone and in peace. In today's world, such a wish 
is perhaps superfluous or idealistic at best. But should „ 
the right to govern one's nation be left to the powers 
that be, or to those who have proven they will fight 
until virtually the last drop of blood has been shed? 

— j. jonas 


Elections in Haiti 

Oakland, Cal. — Along with over 100,000 others, I 
witnessed the inauguration of President Aristide on 
Feb. 7. 1 want to tell you the news about Haiti has been 
very much misrepresented. 

The bosses have mastered the art of manipulating 
elections. In March 2000 there were massive demon- 
strations protesting election manipulations. The U.S. 
was financing the elections. They hired a Washington 
firm to organize it. Everyone felt that International 
Republican Institute (IRI)— a favorite of Jesse 
Helms— which was banned from Haiti, was doing the 
organizing. 

For example, they were going to require a photo ID 
to vote. But most of Haiti has no electricity. How can 
Haiti get photo IDs to 3 million in 30 days! Many times 
there were not people trained to take those photos. So 
elections were postponed to May 26. On the day of the 
elections people turned out en masse and put Lavalas 
overwheljningly in power, both the president and par- 
liament. 

Suddenly the organization (AID) overseeing 
the elections said that instead of declaring victo- 
ry for Lavalas candidates, there should be a 
runoff election. They made phony charges of vot- 
ing inaccuracies. There was another round of 
elections on Nov. 27 for the president and eight 
of the parliament seats. Aristide's candidates 
were presenting issues. His opposition was rid- 
ing on character assassination of Aristide. So 
they couldn't win! 

In smearing Aristide, AID and others are really 
smearing the movement. They call "riots" any demon- 
strations against their own machinations. The media 
really attacked the elections and Aristide after the 
election. They called for a boycott of the inauguration, 
calling it a circus. There was a movement to create 
trouble to prevent the inauguration. There were 20 
bombs placed in different parts of Port-au-Prince. Two 
people were killed, a 7-year-old girl and a 14-year-old 
boy. There were drive-by shootings to discourage peo- 
ple from coming for the inauguration. The internation- 
al press played up the violence, and the U.S. called for 
all U.S. citizens to evacuate Haiti. 

The opposition did not recognize the election results 
and selected their own president. They went on a mas- 
sive campaign to "prove" Aristide's unpopularity. The 
IRI gave $3 million to stage a "mass" rally, which drew 
800 people. On Feb. 3 they called for another "mass" 
protest, which drew 100 people. It was pathetic. On 
Feb. 7 their president gave a speech in which he said 
his program is to bring back the Haitian military. He 
invited all the military who are abroad to come back. 
That tells you the whole thing. 

When I arrived on Feb. 6, people were rejoic- 
ing, painting the streets, putting up Haitian 
flags, to welcome Aristide into office. I've seen a 
lot of stuff in the progressive media calling it a 
personality cult of Aristide. But it is not that. It 
was a celebration of our struggle. The people 
were celebrating not just our brother, but our 
own achievement. 

We see very politically mature, sophisticated people 
who got their training not in words, but from working 
in the trenches. So huge crowds were there for the 
inauguration in a demonstration of solidarity and sup- 
port. The slogan of the people was "we surprised them 
once again." 

The international press said it was shunned by all 
international delegations. But that is not true. Many 
countries sent representatives in addition to their full 
diplomatic corps. The president's talk laid out the pro- 
gram for the next five years. There are 565 communal 
sections, which are rural and do not have any schools. 
All the schools and hospitals were in the cities to serve 
the bourgeoisie. So the topmost issue is building at 
least one school and one clinic in each of those commu- 
nities. The second is rebuilding the judicial system. It 
was a speech of great objectives to be accomplished. 

— Pierre L. 
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Politics behind Afghan devastation 


With women being imprisoned and even murdered 
in a system of gender apartheid, with four million of its 
people on the verge of starvation, with nearly a quar- 
ter million fleeing to refugee camps in Pakistan, with 
thousands freezing to death for lack of shelter in inter- 
nal camps near Herat, the Taliban government sud- 
denly decreed 
there was 
nothing more 
urgent than to 
destroy thou- 
sands of his- 
torical arti- 
facts, includ- 
ing the two 
Buddhas of 
Bamiyan. Tal- 
iban's self- 
anointed "king 
of the faithful" 
and supreme 
demagogue 
Mullah 
Mohammad 
Omar issued 
the decree on 
Feb. 26, claim- 
ing Muslim 
sanctions 
against idola- 
try. Nothing 
could be fur- _ 



rescind the decree. 

METHOD BEHIND 'RAGE 1 

The destruction continued unabated from late Feb- 
ruary until mid-March when the two tallest Buddhas of 
Bamiyan were blown up using tanks and rocket launch- 
ers. The most prominent relics of a direct meeting of 

Greek and 
Buddhist civi- 
lizations, the 
remnants of 
the Gandhara 
civilization 
have now been 
blown to 
pieces. 

Many jour- 
nalists and 
observers tend 
to attribute 
such savagery 
by the Taliban 
to their purist 
Islamic views 
or to an alleged 
"rural idiocy" of 
the Taliban's 
young adher- 
ents. As Bar- 
bara Crossette 
points out, Tal- 
iban's adher- 


ther from the Demonstration in India joins an international outcry against Taliban's destruc- ents "are edu- 
truth. tion of Buddhist monuments and oppression of women cated in rote 

Most ana- sectarian 

lysts and reporters seem to be at a loss to explain blindness. (New York Times, March 18) But these 


the savagery against Afghanistan's rich cultural 
heritage. Taliban spokesmen repeatedly 
ridiculed the rest of the world for their 
overblown concern with a bunch of stones. The 
world outcry led by UNESCO calling Taliban 
actions a "crime against culture," and the 
appeals by delegates from the Islamic States 
Organization rejecting the Taliban's religious 
justifications, failed to convince Mullah Omar to 

Protests in Iran 

In Tehran during the festival of fire (Chahar-Shan- 
beh Souri) in March there were several explosions. 
Many observers said that some of the explosions were 
directed at security forces and against the Islamic 
regime. Most of the women wore heavy makeup to 
show their rejection of anti-women Islamic roles. Thou- 
sands of people came out to the streets and showed 
their rejection of Islamic theocracy. 

These days there are raging debates both inside and 
outside Iran over how the Islamic regime is trying to 
stop any movement for freedom and how it is attacking 
any basic demand for political freedoms such as free- 
dom of speech, press, and public assembly. Over the 
last few years Iranians have been demanding more 
political and economic freedoms from this regime. But 
now they have seen that this regime is not only reject- 
ing these demands but also attacking what gains have 
been achieved with their struggles. There have been 
large numbers of demonstrations, strikes and different 
forms of struggles happening this year. 

During the last few months we saw uprisings in sev- 
eral cities— Abadan in the south of Iran, Sanndaj in 
Kurdistan, Ajabshir in Azerbaijan, Kashmar and Esfe- 
han central cities, Khoramabad in Lorestan, Tehran, 
and some other cities in central and southern Iran. In 
some of them, like Sanndaj, the city was under the con- 
trol of the people for several hours. 

We also had workers strikes, demonstrations and 
protests including; Autobus Rani workers (the transit 
company); workers in Sherkat Ghataat Fouladi Iran 
(Ghataat Steel Company of Iran)— Karaj (near 
Tehran); workers from Nassaj Poush textile factory sit- 
uated in Sari (northern Iran); Chit Rey (textile and 
knitting factory) workers in southern Tehran (this was 
their second protest), and workers in Tehran protest- 
ing for the minimum wage to be in line with the rate of 
inflation. 

More than 500 workers in the Simin weaving facto- 
ries in Isfahan (south of Tehran) were demonstrating 
in the city center and Isfahan security forces attacked 
these demonstrators. Most of these protests are for 
non-payment of wages and benefits for several months, 
unemployment, and difficult and health-damaging 
conditions of work. 

I believe that Ayatollah Khamenei’s order last year 
to the parliament to stop any discussion of freedom of 
the press put an end to the reformers' illusions, but did 
not stop people's struggles for freedom. Events in Iran 
during the last several months are an indication that 
people want the Islamic regime to go, but at the same 
time are looking for a lasting alternative. They learned 
from past experience that it is an illusion that the 
political overthrow is automatically going to bring 
them freedom. We never should forget how in the 1979 
Iranian revolution counter-revolution arose within the 
revolution. What people are searching for this time is 
not only what we are against, which I believe they 
know, but what we are for— or what Marx called revo- 
lution in permanence. 

— Alireza Ardebili 


actions are not just expressions of an unthinking rage, 
just as Mao's Red Guards in China during the Cultural 
Revolution, or student "followers of the Line of Imam" in 
Iran dining the hostage crisis were used for very specif- 
ic factional purposes to achieve certain political goals. 

It was no accident that the decree was issued 
on the same day that an international delegation 
arrived in Kabul to investigate the looting of the 
Kabul museum. They were told to expect a major 
decision on the "preservation" of that country's 
cultural heritage. Nor was it a coincidence that 
on Feb. 20 Human Rights Watch reported a new 
massacre of nearly 400 Hazara ethnics by the 
Taliban in the vicinity of Bamiyan. 

Feb. 20 was also the day the UN security council's 
sanctions introduced jointly by the U.S. and Russia 
went into effect. The joint U.S.-Russian-sponsored 
sanctions bill passed over the objections of China. The 
sanctions package bans the sale of arms to the Taliban 
but not to the northern based Mujahedeen Alliance who 
are backed by Russia and Iran. The Mujahedeen 
(reduced mostly to ethnic Tajiks) are expected to start 
their spring offensive any day. 

VYING FOR INFLUENCE 

In any case, the systematic and totalitarian charac- 
ter of their conquest of Afghanistan over the last four 
years, their assaults on all aspects of non-conforming 
Afghan society, first and foremost women, their articu- 
late spokesmen and roving ambassadors carefully 
recruiting sympathizers in U.S. universities (while 


Queer Notes 


by Suzanne Rose 

Namibia's President Sam Nujoma has called on 
police to arrest, deport and imprison gays and lesbians, 
saying homosexual behavior is not permitted despite 
the country's liberal constitution. "The Republic of 
Namibia does not allow homosexuality, lesbianism 
here. Police are ordered to arrest you, and deport you 
and imprison you," Nujoma told students during a 
speech at the University of Namibia. 


Almost 100 people were arrested in London in a 
series of early morning raids as part of a crackdown on 
hate crime. According to Scotland Yard, officers 
swooped on dozens of addresses across London target- 
ing people suspected of a range of homophobic, racist 
and domestic crimes. The crimes include homophobic 
harassment, racially aggravated threats to kill, publi- 
cation of racist and homophobic material, and assault 
within the home. The arrests are part of a high-profile 
police anti-hate crime campaign. 

* * * 

The right to privacy sustained a dangerous attack 
when the 14th Court of Appeals voted seven to two to 
uphold Texas' sodomy law, which makes oral or anal 
sex between same-sex partners— but not opposite-sex 
partners— a crime. Overturned by this ruling was an 
earlier vote by a three-member panel of the same body 
that declared Texas' sodomy law unconstitutional 
because it did not punish heterosexuals for the same 
thing. The ruling began in September 1998 when law 
enforcement officers entered a private residence on a 
false report of an armed intruder and found two men 
having sex. Both of the men were arrested and charged 
with engaging in homosexual conduct. Similar same- 
sex-only sodomy laws exist in Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Kansas. 


being given space and sympathy even by some left 
groups) show they are far from "illiterate sons of peas- 
ants," as bourgeois reporters like to see them. 

The decree to destroy the statues had little to do 
with Islamic rules against idolatry. Years of Saudi 
backing and U.S. training, as well as arrogant misogy- 
nist organizing in the refugee camps of Pakistan, have 
taught the Afghan fundamentalists how to exert 
power. 

The Taliban is also aware of the regional context of 
jockeying for power and influence over Gentral Asia. 
They know that the U.S.-Russia sanctions are not 
aimed at weakening their assault on Afghan society. As 
James Ingalls recently wrote: "By focusing on Osama 
bin Laden, drugs, and the terrorist associations of the 
Taliban, the U.S. government effectively blocks discus- 
sions of its own considerable role in decimating Afghan 
society. The new sanctions do not diminish that role" (Z 
Magazine, March 2001, p. 49). 

The Russians also bear a major responsibility for the 
horrible destruction of Afghanistan during the 1980s 
and early 1990s. Central Asians are well aware of the 
imperialist role of the Russian army not only in the 
1980s but as it continues today in Chechnya and the 
horrible destruction of Grozny. 

In the end, the Taliban decree to destroy the irre- 
placeable Bamiyan Buddhas wasn't just an assault on 
the remnants of a great civilization. It is also a calculat- 
ed assault on the diverse cultural heritage of the mass- 
es, especially on Afghan women. Our responsibility is to 
search for and solidarize with those opposed to the Tal- 
iban's inhuman practices against both live human 
beings and their historic memory. 

Ukraine struggle 

(Continued from page 1) 

Union of Workers (AUUW), had mobilized 5,000 
activists from different Ukrainian regions onto the 
streets of Kiev. This decision of the bureaucratic CPU 
leadership was brought about by pressure from the 
Left United Front. The Left United Front also had 
about 150 militants in the rally. 

Some of the older CPU activists accepted the slogans 
of our Marxist organization. Sharp criticism was 
directed at the CPU leadership from ordinary CPU 
members due to its longterm inactivity— both in fight- 
ing fascist bands on Kiev's streets and its lack of sup- 
port for establishing an independent left camp. 

At these recent events our organization, the Ukrain- 
ian Workers Group, also distributed leaflets which 
briefly explained the program and principles of News & 
Letters and the UWG. We discussed the Marxist- 
Humdnist theory of Raya Dunayevskaya and its appli- 
cation on the present situation in Ukraine. The fact that 
so great a thinker as Raya Dunayevskaya was bom in 
Ukraine was enthusiastically greeted by many. 

ONGOING POLITICAL CRISIS 

From 1998-2000 President Leonid Kuchma and his 
oligarchic allies in major industries conducted the pri- 
vatization of the largest Ukrainian enterprises, taking 
into account the interests of the Russian monopolist 
organizations. The sharpest example of this policy was 
the sale to the Siberian Aluminum Corporation of the 
giant Ukrainian aluminum industry. 

The IMF and Western capital, preferring to have con- 
trol of this capital for themselves, thus had sufficiently 
serious reasons to begin fighting for the reversal of the 
present pro-Russian course of Ukraine. They now favor 
kicking out Kuchma and his oligarchic circle. 

The murder of the young internet journalist Georgiy 
Gongadze, who was close to bourgeois opposition 
forces, became the first casualty in a bloody struggle 
between the various bourgeois clans. The U.S. State 
Department has finally made a decision to support the 
opposition, while at a recent summit in Dnipropetro- 
vsk, Kuchma received clear support from Russian 
President Vladimir Putin. Both sides in this conflict 
are going to act more aggressively and destructively. 

These conflicts between the bourgeois clans don't 
provoke much feedback from the working class. 
Ukrainian workers understand that neither bourgeois 
group reflects their real interests. However, the Left 
camp still hasn't become the real third independent 
force of the current moment. It's explained by the fact 
that the most influential force of this camp— the CPU— 
is an amorphous post-Stalinist social-reformist cre- 
ation. 

Ukrainian workers don't trust CPU slogans about 
returning to socialism because they know that social- 
ism has never existed in the Soviet Union and 
Ukraine. Our organization explains that it was state 
capitalism, the theory of which was developed by 
Dunayevskaya. 

The Left United Front isn't a monolithic union. It 
consists of different organizations, including a lot of 
Trotskyist sects. The union does not always engage in 
productive activity, as it spends a lot of time in inter- 
nal scholastic discussions and has threatened to leave 
the United Front in case it does not accept their Trot- 
skyist interpretations. For this reason anarcho-com- 
munist-influenced and environmental groups still 
haven't joined the Left United Front. 

The situation is under dynamic development, and it 
is extremely difficult to make forecasts. But we're sure 
that the working class hasn't said the last word. 

— Vadym Yevtushok 
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Layoffs pile up, reality of global capitalism sets in 


(Continued from page 1) 

itability, massive indebtedness and negative saving in 
the private sector, and a large and growing interna- 
tional trade and investment deficit. 

It is mostly because corporate profits have fallen, 
and are predicted to fall further, that U.S. stock prices 
have plummeted in recent weeks. Late last year, ana- 
lysts were forecasting that profits would increase at a 
5% annual rate throughout the first half of 2001. 

Less than three months later, these forecasts have 
been drastically revised in light of an ever-growing 
series of announcements of losses and falling profits, 
and equally dismal projections of profitability for the 
second quarter of the year. The announcements have 
come from firms in all sectors of the economy. Corpo- 
rate profits are now expected to drop by 6.3% in the 
first quarter and another 4.1% in the second. 

It is tnie that the . ; , '•' '* ■ jf 

over the past year is 

nomenon, not a result , pH 

sector. By March 21, 

the broad-based S&P 500 index had fallen by 27% from 
its peak a year earlier. Declining stock prices in the 
U.S. and Japan have also helped cause the world's 
other stockmarkets to fall by comparable amounts. 

The drop in stock prices is important for two rea- 
sons. .One is that stockmarket fluctuations are a good 
predictor of economic activity in the near future. The 
market is in essence signaling to workers that they can 
expect more layoffs and declining incomes, as a result 
of future declines in profits and the cutbacks in pro- 
ductive investment spending and production that such 
declines typically trigger. 

Far more now than ever before, declining stock 
prices are also important because of their direct impact 
on workers' incomes and spending. The 401k retire- 
ment plan has allowed businesses massively to shift 
onto workers the risks of providing for their retire- 
ment. Increasingly, workers invest directly for their 
retirement, and suffer the consequences when. their 
stockmarket wealth disappears. 

To date, about $5 trillion of it has disappeared in the 
U.S., an amount equal to about half of GDP. Now that 
they find themselves so much poorer, Americans will be 
cutting back on their spending. The size of this spend- 
ing cut is hard to predict, but it alone— even leaving 
aside the cuts in workers' spending due to unemploy- 
ment and in business spending due to falling profits— 
will almost certainly be more than enough to send the 
U.S. economy into recession. Much more than in the 
past, the lost wealth consists of workers' retirement 
incomes, which they will have to try to restore by cut- 
ting their spending, not excess funds that the wealthy 
can afford to have gambled away. 

The flip side of this story is that the decade-long 
expansion in the U.S. has been built largely on an 
excessive pile-up of debt that has been used to fuel 
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unsustainable levels of spending. In 1992, consumers 
spent 91.3% of their after-tax incomes, saving the 
other 8.7%. Since then the spending share has risen 
continually, largely because of the stockmarket bub- 
ble-huge stockmarket gains became viewed as a sub- 
stitute for saving. By the middle of last year, consumer 
spending began to exceed income. In January, it sur- 
passed income by a record 1%. Clearly, this "overcon- 
sumption" is another bubble waiting to be burst. 

A MOUNTAIN OF DEBT 

Over the last three years, moreover, business debt 
grew more than twice as fast as GDP. On paper, every- 
thing seemed fine as long as firms' stockmarket wealth 
kept ballooning enough to counterbalance their bal- 
looning debt. When the market fell, however, it became 
clear that the debt build-up had been excessive. Firms 

then slowed their 
HST~ _ ” ' investment spending in 

a belated attempt to 
AWSNfr improve their balance 
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. '»?-) ’’ ances in the U.S. econo- 

my. It is not something 
■flHHDT the Federal Reserve has 

artificially engineered 
(either intentionally or 
by mistake). Although 
the Fed did raise short- 
term interest rates from mid-1998 to mid-2000, they 
rose only by about one percentage point. When adjust- 
ed for inflation, moreover, the interest rates actually 
declined during that period. 

This also suggests that there are definite limits to 
what the Fed's current interest rate reductions can be 
expected to accomplish. There are deeper structural 
imbalances that must be corrected. In particular, both 
theory and the Japanese experience suggest that 
excess debt will probably need to be paid down, 
through lower consumption and productive investment 
spending, and/or wiped out, through personal and 
business bankruptcies and similar means. 

If the U.S. economy turns downward, working peo- 
ple can expect to be greeted with half of President- 
select Bush's "compassionate conservative” agenda— 
the conservative half. His, and Congress's latest poli- 
cies make clear that theirs is a government tailor- 


made for capitalism in a time of crisis, dead-set on 
restoring profitability at any cost. 

Last month, Congress passed a bankruptcy "reform" 
law that will make it impossible for millions of workers 
to escape from debt. With lightning speed, the Repub- 
licans also pushed through a repeal of recent regula- 
tions designed to reduce carpal tunnel syndrome and 
other repetitive motion injuries that 1.8 million U.S. 
workers suffer on the job each year. Appealing to eco- 
nomic necessity, Bush reneged on a campaign promise 
to regulate power plant emissions of carbon dioxide, 
the chief contributor to global warming. 

The President-select has also gone on the offensive 
against unions, which have recently begun to reverse a 
long decline in membership. Last month he issued a 
ban against "project labor agreements" on federally 
funded building projects. He also used his executive 
powers to stall a threatened strike at Northwest Air- 
lines for 60 days, and weighed in heavily on the boss- 
es' side of contract negotiations at the other three, 
major U.S. airlines, by declaring ominously that he 
would take "the necessary steps" to prevent their 
workers from striking. 

TAX CUTS SMOTHER SOCIAL SPENDING 

Bush's massive proposed tax cuts will do next to 
nothing tp help the U.S. economy pull out of recession 
or to stabilize workers' incomes during a recession. 
They were not designed to do so. They were designed 
to make the rich richer and to prevent budget surplus- 
es from being used to restore any of the spending on 
social services that was slashed during the past 20 
years. Moreover, almost all of the tax cuts will come 
into effect too late to have an anti-recessionary effect. 

Nor will Bush's plan help the economy by "paying 
down the debt." The much ballyhooed paydown of fed- 
eral debt is at best a matter of "creative accounting"; 
the Congressional Budget Office's own wildly opti- 
mistic figures project that total Treasury debt will 
actually rise from $5.6 trillion in 2000 to $6.7 trillion 
in 2011. By causing tax revenues to fall and social 
insurance spending to rise, a recession is likely to turn 
the current budget surpluses into deficits once again. 

Working people certainly have a serious fight on 
their hands, especially if the economy does fall into 
recession. For more than malice or greed underlies the 
Bush administration's reactionary agenda. Without 
sufficient profit and sufficient "unpaid labor" of work- 
ers that produces this profit, the capitalist system sim- 
ply cannot survive. So the economic necessities that 
Bush invokes in justifying his reactionary agenda are 
real one® under the capitalist system. What is not nec- 
essary is the system itself. 


Nuclear energy, and its waste, make comeback 
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For years the nuclear industry has been quietly 
preparing for an opportunity to gain its lost promi- 
nence as an energy provider. Now, with the adminis- 
tration's support, they are using California's apparent 
energy crisis as the pretext for reviving an industry 
once struck down by mass opposition. In sync with 
President Bush, Senator Murkowski (R-Alaska) is 
pushing the "National Energy Security Act of 2001" 
that goes far beyond opening up the fragile Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge for oil drilling. 

Declaring "We have an energy crisis in this country," 
Murkowski says the solution is increased energy pro- 
duction, so his bill will "concentrate on increasing the 
supply of conventional energy— clean coal, nuclear, gas 
and oil." Subsidizing those industries is the focus of the 
bill— to the tune of $20 billion to be handed over to cor- 
porations such as Exxon-Mobil which made record 
profits of $17 billion last year. 

It's no surprise that Murkowski, Bush, and Cheney 
want to award their oil industry buddies gigantic sub- 
sidies from tax money. But less noticed is the nearly $1 
billion in spending on nuclear power. Besides propos- 
ing tax credits, subsidized loans, and direct state fund- 
ing for nuclear power reactors, the bill extends the 
Price-Anderson Act, a kind of free liability insurance 
just for nukes. And where Bush and his allies are for 
the free market when that means rejecting price caps 
on electricity for California's working people, they are 
all for price guarantees for nuclear power producers, in 
case the electricity they produce should get too cheap. 

What's not in the bill is anything more than token 
support for renewable energy such as solar or wind 
power, or any measures to improve efficiency. Small 
increases in auto fuel mileage standards would save 
more oil than could ever be pumped out of the Arctic . 
But would that help oil and nuclear corporations? 

As if Congress could decree it, Murkowski's act 
declares nuclear power a "renewable energy resource!" 
He even wants nukes to qualify for Clean Air Act non- 
pollution credits. The Clinton administration similarly 
wanted international global warming accords to allow 
industrialized countries to earn greenhouse gas credits 
for building nukes in the Third World— until vociferous 
protests from below forced a near-unanimous rejection 
of this position in last November's talks at The Hague. 

As for nuclear waste, Murkowski and the adminis- 
tration not only want to shove the proposed Yucca 
Mountain high-level waste dump down Nevada's 
throat, the bill would also establish an Office of Spent 
Nuclear Fuel Research to encourage "recycling" of 
radioactive waste, including spent nuclear fiiel. Recy- 
cling, long ago banned by the U.S. because it would 


provide an abundant source of plutonium for whoever 
wanted to make an atomic bomb, also multiplies the 
amount of radioactive waste, which cannot safely be 
disposed of. Today this waste is piling up at reactors 
across the country, and is one of the biggest obstacles 
to reviving the industry. 

What has been occurring with deregulation is a 
major restructuring of the nuclear industry, with big 
mergers and a handful of companies buying up old 
nukes at bargain prices. By 2005 there may be as few 
as five companies owning all U.S. commercial reactors. 

Ratepayers are paying three times over for this 
restructuring. First, nuclear, which was supposed to be 
. "too cheap to meter," turned out to be so costly that it 
drove up electricity rates wherever it was used, which 
gave part of the impetus for deregulation. Second, in 
California and other deregulating states, part of the 
high rates consumers are paying goes to reimburse 
utilities for "stranded costs," that is, the money they 
wasted building nukes that so many of us vehemently 
opposed in the first place. Third, the cash in their 
decommissioning funds, collected from consumers to 
pay for the eventual dismantling of highly contaminat- 
ed plants when they shut down, would go untaxed 
under Murkowski's bill, and we should not be sur- 
prised if all the cash is spent and taxpayers get stuck 
with the tab a second time. 

Internationally, the global warming talks illustrate 
part of the restructuring strategy: Western govern- 
ments would obtain greenhouse credits by building 
nukes in Central and Eastern Europe that would gen- 
erate electricity with less environmental and safety 
regulations. China, desperate to power its massive 
industrialization, would guarantee the industry busi- 
ness by receiving virtually unregulated nukes. Mexico 
and Canada would be energy satellites for the U.S. 

Beyond the vested interests of the nuclear and fossil 
fuel industries, there is a deeper cause for the desper- 
ate drive to intensify energy production even to the 
point of exhaustion of all oil reserves and to lift all 
environmental restrictions. Capitalism's inherent ten- 
dency is toward ever-growing production, with such 
reckless compulsion that it "allows its actual move- 
ment to be determined as much and as little by the 
sight of the coming degradation and final depopulation 
of the human race, as by the probable fall of the earth 
into the sun" ( Capital , Vol. I, by Karl Marx). 

The hunger for ever more oil-burning and nuclear 
fission proves that capitalism is not sustainable eco- 
logically. Its total disregard for human life calls for 
nothing less than a total uprooting of this anti-human, 
nature-destroying social order. 

—Franklin Dmitryev 
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University students around the country and around 
the world are uniting and embarking on political cru- 
sades that are reminders of campus demonstrations of 
the 1960s that protested the war in Vietnam. 

Undeclared wars seem to be a galvanizing force on 
campus, and today's students are finding no exception 
to that concept. Unlike the 1960s, however, the war 
inspiring the wrath of student activists is against the 
globalized slavery of corporations. 

In February of last year, the students at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania protested sweatshops that were 
used to make University of Pennsylvania apparel, and 
demanded that the university withdraw from the Fair 
Labor Association (FLA) and join the Worker Rights 
Consortium (WRC). The FLA is supported by industry 
while the WRC is independent of industry influences. 

Recently, students at Evergreen State College in 
Olympia, Washington claimed victory in their "Not 
with our money" campaign that ousted the French 
company Sodexho-Marriott from their campus. Sodex- 
ho Alliance, principal owner of Sodexho-Marriott (with 
48% of its stock) is one of the largest supporters of pri- 
vate for-profit prison concerns in this country. 

Evergreen students took issue with the company's 
support of abusive conditions in its companies, and in 
its ownership of stock in the scandal-ridden Correc- 
tions Corporation of America (17%) and Prison Realty 
Trust (9%). Aligning with students around the world, 



Students sweat corporate abusers 


Evergreen students feel that it is immoral to allow such 
entities on campus. 

One of the biggest tests for the WRC was the consor- 
tium's investigation into allegations of abuse at Kuk- 
dong International Mexico, a Korean-owned company 
that does contract work with Nike. The investigation 
found that the company had violated everything from 
child labor to minimum wage laws that were contrary 
to the university's code of conduct. 

This investigation was in support of workers at Kuk- 
dong International who had gone on strike demanding 
recognition of their union and the reinstatement of 
worker-leaders who had been fired. The report filed by 
the WRC forced Nike to appoint a mediator, rehire 
some workers that were fired, and hire an independent 
monitor for the company. 

Student demonstrations concerning the abusive con- 
ditions of corporate America— and its peers around the 
world— embody the best tradition of "masses in 
motion," and Marx's "revolution in permanence." The 
abusive conditions of workers in the factories, the pro- 
liferation of private for-profit prison concerns, and the 
treatment of the poor in general, have become rallying 
cries for aggressive student campaigns that embrace 
everything from 1960s-style occupation of administra- 
tion buildings on campus, to the theatrical. 

Economists and business leaders, generally silent in 
the past, have realized the enormity of these new move- 
ments on campus. After some colleges decided that the 
better part of valor was to concede to some student 
demands, they decided to react. This resulted in a let- 
ter being sent to college administrations by a group 
calling themselves the Academic Consortium on Inter- 
national Trade (ACIT). 


The ACIT is a conglomeration of economists and 
academics who have ties to industry, though the schol- 
arly credibility of the ACIT is rather questionable, 
especially when one considers attempts to intellectual- 
ize abusive conditions. 

The July 2000 letter, written by the ACIT steering 
committee, requests that college administrations con- 
sult with them first, before making concessions to 
their students. One of the ironies behind this request 
is that this committee generally relies on news reports 
for information about protests that occur on their own 
campus. 

The systemic nature of abuses by companies that 
hire out work to corporate subsidiaries in Asia, Cen- 
tral and South America, and Mexico is not without its 
documentation. This makes such a letter— and request 
by those academics— even more surprising when it is 
they who must act as teachers of the next generation. 

But perhaps that is the new manner of propagan- 
dizing the less activist-oriented students on campus, 
and applying pressure to school administrators that 
give subtle warnings about the future of corporate 
funding for their programs. 

Perhaps the academics should spend more time 
studying the historical aspects of the direction that 
they support, thinking more in humanist terms than 
in the ill-defined terms of capitalistic greed. 

"The law of motion of capitalistic society," wrote 
Raya Dunayevskaya, "is therefore the law of its col- 
lapse" ( Marxism and Freedom, p. 124). It is the stu- 
dents who— like the 1960s and 1970s— are beating the 
drum, and signaling the end of an era, and the begin- 
nings of new awareness. It is the students and young 
who will be at the forefront of that collapse. 


New Luxemburg collection highlights feminist dimension 


It has been over 25 years since a new collection of 
Rosa Luxemburg's major writings, other than letters, 
has appeared in English. With the collapse of statist 
communism in 1989-91 and the post-Seattle search for 
a truly revolutionary alternative to capitalism, the 
important theoretical contributions of this fiercely 
independent fighter for socialism and democracy have 
taken on a new importance. 

This makes the publication of Rosa Luxemburg: 
Reflections and Writings, edited by Paul Le Blanc 
(Humanity Books, $22.95), a most welcome event. Le 
Blanc has divided his collection evenly between com- 
mentaries t>ii Luxemburg and selections from her writ- 
ings. This means that rather than a single interpreta- 
tion, we are offered no less than six different voices 
commenting on Luxemburg. Le Blanc's volume thus 
serves as a lively and timely introduction to Luxem- 
burg. 

Two chapters give us different takes on Luxemburg 
as feminist. In her chapter, Raya Dunayevskaya ques- 
tions a commonly held position when she asks rhetori- 
cally: "Has the Women's Liberation Movement nothing 
to learn from Luxemburg just because she hasn't writ- 
ten 'directly' on the 'Woman Question'?" She adds 
immediately that "the latter doesn't happen to be true" 
(p. 79). Dunayevskaya stresses Luxemburg’s close 
links to Clara Zetkin, the acknowledged leader of the 
large pre-1914 German socialist women's movement. 
She also argues that Luxemburg's life and work as a 
woman thinker and revolutionaiy, when taken as a 
whole, offer many points of connection for later femi- 
nists. In her chapter, Andrea Nye suggests that Lux- 
emburg's concern with grassroots working people and 
their "experience.. .circumvents the relativism and 
political stasis" (p. 110) as well as the elitism of acade- 
mic feminism. 

Le Blanc's essay revisits the issue of spontaneism 
versus vanguardism as he compares Lenin and Lux- 
emburg. He shows that, in its internal structure, Lux- 
emburg's own Polish socialist party was even more 
centralist and elitist than was Lenin's vanguard party. 
However, one could easily question Le Blanc's rather 
condescending conclusion, rooted no doubt in his over- 
all Trotskyist perspective, where he calls for "a critical- 
minded integration of 'Luxemburgist' into Leninist 
insight and experience" (p. 100). To be fair however, it 
should be added that Le Blanc's introduction to the vol- 
ume, written more recently than this chapter, is not as 
permeated with such an attitude. 

The chapter on Luxemburg and dialectics by Lelio 
Basso is a disappointment. Basso vastly overstates the 
link between Luxemburg and Lukacs. He also fails to 
note that Luxemburg wrote nothing of substance on 
dialectics, this in contrast to Lenin's 1914-15 Hegel 
Notebooks, or to Lukacs himself. 

The second half of the book, with the texts by Lux- 
emburg, is mainly given over to her post-1914 writings. 
Included here are critiques of the 1914 betrayal of 
socialism, moving letters from prison, and her 1919 
speech to the founding convention of the German Com- 
munist Party. Among the rest of the Luxemburg mate- 
rial are excerpts from her major work Accumulation of 
Capital (1913) and from Theory and Practice (1910), 
the latter an important attempt to connect the 1905 
Russian Revolution with the struggles of the Western 
European working class. These are all magnificent 


writings. 

However, there is nothing from either Luxemburg's 
1918 critique of the Bolshevik single-party state dur- 
ing the Russian Revolution or her 1904 critique of 
Lenin on organization. This unfortunately deprives 
the reader of a first-hand sense of Luxemburg's key 
disagreements with Lenin. In addition, given the con- 
centration on feminism in the first half of the book, one 
might have expected at least one text by Luxemburg 
dealing with women. (One thinks, for example, of her 


1916 prison letter comparing herself to the Amazon 
queen Penthesilea.) 

As a whole, however, this volume offers an engaging 
and timely introduction to the life and thought of a 
great Marxist theorist. It highlights the neglected fem- 
inist dimension in Luxemburg's life and thought, not 
least because Le Blanc has included several very dif- 
ferent women commentators on Luxemburg. 

—Kevin Anderson, author of Lenin, Hegel, and 

Western Marxism 


Uves of Rosa Luxemburg 



The publication of Paul Le Blanc's Luxemburg 
collection gives N&L an opportunity 
passage from a review by Russia scholar 
Edmondson of three books on this 
lutionary. Edmondson's review, 
journal Revolutionary Russia in . 

J.P Nettl's Rosa Luxemburg, 

Rosa Luxemburg: A Life and , 
ya's Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution. 

The argument about Luxemburg’s ambition 
touches on an aspect of her presence in revolution- 
ary politics that only Raya Dunayevskaya consid- 
ers at any length: the fact of being a woman in a 
male-dominated political movement and her 
response to the women's movement of the time. 
The consensus of all but Dunayevskaya is that 
Luxemburg had little interest in the "woman ques- 
tion" and felt a "distaste for the women’s emanci- 
pation movement." 

Ettinger quotes from an article which Luxem- 
burg wrote in 1904 for her paper Gazeta Ludowa in 
Poznan. In this she attacked the Berlin congress of 
the International Council of Women as “a congress 
of ladies. ..representatives of the fair sex from the 
bourgeoisie” who "bored with the role of doll or hus- 
band's cook, seek some action to fill their empty 
heads and empty existence." To these ladies she 
countejposed working-class women, who under- 
stood the connection between women's emancipa- 
tion and social revolution. However, these were 
exactly the terms in which socialist feminists, from 
Zetkin to Kollontai and Kuskova, assailed the 
"bourgeois" women's movement and for that reason 
it cannot be produced as conclusive evidence of 
Luxemburg's indifference to the question of 
women’s emancipation. Elsewhere in her book, 
Ettinger suggests that Luxemburg never shook off 
"a slightly patronizing attitude towards women in 
general,” though she had close women friends, 
including Clara Zetkin. And she was not above pub- 
lishing her articles in Zetkin's SPD feminist jour- 
nal Die Gleichheit, when she was encountering dif- 
ficulties gettingpublished elsewhere. 

Raya Dunayevskaya s case for Luxemburg as 
feminist is rather chaotically presented, but is well 
worth considering. She proceeds from the evidence 
that other biographers have presented of the per- 


vasive "male chauvinism" (Dunayevskaya's words) 
in the SPD and argues that Luxemburg developed 
"tone deafness" to it in order not to be deflected 
from her goals. According to Dunayevskaya, Lux- 
emburg had an interest in the question of women's 
emancipation from the very beginning of her polit- 
ical work and she provides a few snippets of evi- 
dence which, if representative of Luxemburg's 
thinking, support the view that she took a charac- 
teristically socialist feminist line: women's oppres- 
sion could not be fought separately and would be 
solved by the overthrow of capitalism and the cre- 
ation of a socialist society... 

Perhaps one day, an intrepid new biographer 
will disregard her apparent indifference to sexual 
politics and attempt an analysis of Luxemburg as 
a woman in a none too sympathetic political and 
social environment. Women in politics have very 
rarely, if ever, been allowed to forget the fact that 
they are outsiders and on perpetual probation. 
Whether or not they insist that gender is irrele- 
vant to the task they have undertaken, those who 
analyze their conduct and performance will 
always find occasion to remarkon it. Unfortunate- 
ly, most such analyses are simplistic in the 


lb make simplistic judgments about a . complex 
individual like Luxemburg would be a waste of 
precious effort. But the time is surely ripe for an 
imaginative study of the aeXual politics of Euro- 
pean social-democrs^ and of Luxemburg, a 
prominent socialist theorist, and emancipated 
woman in a patriarchal culture, but one whose 
response to feminism was, to say the least, 
ambivalent. But the ways in which her male com- 
rades responded to her were also riddled with 
ambivalence— both she and they brought inherit- 
ed expectations of gender difference into a revolu- 
tionary political realm where such expectations 
were supposed tohayfe been supplanted by sexual 
egalitarianism. The extent to which old patterns of 
thinking abotifc gender influenced the ideas and 
behavior of socialists before 1914— and of their 
present-day biographers—has not yet been fully 
recognized. A study Of Luxemburg and her world 
that focused on her experience of being a woman 
in a highly gender-conscious society could prove to 
be an exceptionally illuminating project. • 
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Mass rally welcomes Zapatista caravan 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The 16-day, 12-state caravan by Zapatista comman- 
dantes, their allies and supporters, travelling from 
rebellious Chiapas state to the seat of state power in 
Mexico City, culminated in a huge rally of over 200,000 
people on March 11. Shouts of "You are not alone!" 
reverberated through the Zocalo. 

The immediate goal of the mobilization is to gain 
passage of legislation in the Mexican Congress that 
would grant sweeping autonomy to ten million indige- 
nous people. The proposals, the San Andreas accords, 
were first worked out by the Congress Peace Commi- 
sion and agreed to by the EZLN in 1996, before talks 


Bosnia rape verdict 

The International War Crimes Tribunal for the For- 
mer Yugoslavia convicted three Bosnian Serbs, Feb. 
22, of "crimes against humanity" for the months-long 
systematic rape of women in Foca, Bosnia in 1992-93. 
Judge Florence Mumbia of Zambia delivered this his- 
toric legal decision, the first by an international court 
defining rape as a crime against humanity. It was a 
product of decades of pressure by women's groups but 
does not apply directly to other conflicts where mass 
rape also occurred. 

After hearing evidence from 16 rape survivors, some 
as young as 15 at the time, Judge Mumbia concluded 
that Serb forces had used rape "as an instrument of 
terror" as part of their overall plan of "ethnic cleans- 
ing" aimed at Bosnian citizens of Croat or Muslim ori- 
gin. She added: "The three accused are not ordinary 
soldiers whose morals were merely lowered by the 
hardships of war.... They thrived in the dark atmos- 
phere of the dehumanization of those believed to be 
enemies." 

Although prosecutors had repeatedly used the term 
"sexual slavery," the judgment avoided doing so, 
because— incredibly— even today sexual slavery is not 
officially a crime under international law! 

The three defendants received sentences ranging 
from 12 to 28 years. This outraged some survivors who 
had expected the maximum, life in prison. One said 
that she didn't "trust these judgments any more" and 
would refuse to testify at future trials. Human Rights 
Watch noted that the failure to arrest most of the 
rapists, who still move about freely in Bosnia, "places 
those witnesses who courageously came forward... in 
serious danger of retaliation." 

Iran shelters Swiss 
neo-Nazi 

At a time when democratic dissidents are facing 
ever-harsher repression, the Iranian state has given 
asylum to Jurgen Graf, a notorious Holocaust denier. 
The author of books such as The Holocaust Swindle, he 
was convicted in Switzerland of spreading "racial 
hatred" and sentenced to 15 months in jail. 

Graf is apparently being treated as a political 
refugee by the Iranian state, as well as some of the 
press. In its Feb. 22 issue, the English-language 
Tehran Times ran a story under the headline "Swiss 
Historian Condemned for His Anti-Zionist Stance." 
That paper has also been printing a scurrilous series 
of articles, very likely written by Graf, entitled "The 
Auschwitz Conspiracy." 


with the former PRI government were broken off. 

The principles of autonomy were discussed and reaf- 
firmed by 5,000 Indians and their supporters at the 
third National Indigenous Congress (CNI) held in 
Michoacan state, along the route of the caravan. The 
delegates demanded that the San Andreas accords— 
which would constitutionally confer to the indigenous 
Mexican people control over their land, their forms of 
social organization and work, and their decisions 
affecting future generations— become law "without a 
single comma changed." 

The proposed legislation will allow indigenous com- 
munities to make laws and elect people according to 
their own methods, such as communal meetings 
instead of balloting; provide for larger use of Indian 
languages in radio programming and in schools; grant 
proportional representation for Indians in legislatures; 
and in general allow for other measures of self-deter- 
mination. 

The CNI rejected the type of megadevelopment 
plans which the current super neoliberal president, 

Africa AIDS demos 

Mass protests broke out in March in South Africa 
demanding an end to profiteering by international 
drug companies at a time when AIDS is ravaging the 
country. Currently, 70% of the world's 36 million 
H.I.V. -positive people live in Africa, where 2.4 million 
died last year. Over four million of these are in South 
Africa, about 10% of the population. Protesters have 
hit the streets to demand lower prices for antiretrovi- 
ral therapy. 

In the U.S. and Europe, the most effective drug 



The National Association of People Living With AIDS 
marched in Johannesburg demanding drug price 
cuts. 


treatment costs over $10,000 per year, an astronomical 
sum for inhabitants of the world's poorest continent, 
still ravaged by the effects of slavery and imperialism. 
Those profiting from the epidemic include major inter- 
national companies such as Bristol-Myers, Squibb and 
Merck, as well as Yale University, which owns some of 
the patents. Working with Doctors Without Borders, 
Yale students have also launched protests, but so far, 
university officials have failed to act. 

Currently, Cipla, an India-based corporation, is 
offering to sell Africans generic versions for $600 per 
year. The multinational drug companies are tying up 
this effort in the South African courts. President 
Thabo Mbeki has also come under attack for failing to 
declare a state of emergency, which would allow the 
government to bypass the courts. 


Vicente Fox, supports for the area, including the 
Puebla-Panama plan. Women delegates held a sepa- 
rate meeting as well to discuss their own demands, 
and voted that the CNI must be represented at all lev- 
els of meetings by a team consisting of a woman and a 
man. 

The deep support by Indian campesinos was clear as 
thousands travelled many difficult miles to attend ral- 
lies along: Hie caravan's route. The tens of thousands 
who participated in the Mexico City rally, and have 
attended forums since March 11, represent broad sup- 
port for indigenous rights and against Fox's plans for 
"privatizing'' Mexican society. 

Fox has tried to steal the Zapatista's thunder by pro- 
viding military and police protection to the caravan, 
and by "welcoming" Marcos to the legislative arena in 
Mexico City. His first act upon becoming president Dec. 
1, 2000, was to send the San Andreas accords to Con- 
gress, where the PRI still has a majority, for its con- 
sideration. 

Fox, who belittled the struggle in Chiapas during his 
presidential campaign by saying he could bring peace 
in. "15 minutes," welcomed Subcommandante Marcos 
and the EZLN delegates by stating he thought it was 
good that Marcos got out of Chiapas to see "how the 
rest of Mlexico lives." This simply underlines the Zap- 
atistas deep mistrust of, and total disagreement with, 
the Fox pro-capitalist globalization agenda. 

The EZLN, and the larger indigenous movement, 
have sharpened the difference between their vision of 
the future and what the Fox government stands for. 
Fox has dismantled some, but not all, military bar- 
racks in Chiapas and released some, but not all, polit- 
ical prisoners, two demands the EZLN has insisted be 
met before they will resume peace talks with the gov- 
ernment. 

As we go to press, the EZLN won its demand to 
address the Mexican Congress. 

China labor unrest 

The annual and usually uneventful National Peoples 
Congress meeting in March was jolted when a series of 
four lethal explosions ripped through the northern tex- 
tile city of Shijiazhuang. As many as 200 people were 
killed in a series of detonations which blew up workers’ 
dormitories attached to state-owned textile factories. 

Police claimed only one suspect with a personal 
grudge, but unofficial reports point to the desperation 
among over 50,000 workers laid off "indefinitely" as the 
mills were downsized or closed in the 1990s. Others 
blame anger in the city over the divide between rich, 
corrupt Communist Party officials and tlie misery of 
workers now living off a sliver of their former wages. 

One senior Communist Party official earlier 
acknowledged the growing tide of unrest among laid off 
or "displaced" workers as Chinese state-capitalism 
shrinks its unproductive industries, calling the clashes 
"non-anltagonistic contradictions." Official figures 
report over 18 million workers laid off in the last three 
years alone, and the contradictions are far from "non- 
antagonistic": 

• 2,000 coal miners barricaded roads and fought 
police in the northern city of Datong on March 8, to 
protest lay-offs and miserly severance pay they say wifi 
not cover medical bills, since many of the workers have 
health problems. 

• 5,000 striking taxi drivers in Lanzhou surrounded 
government offices March 13 to protest an increase of 
hundreds of dollars in fines, taxes and other fees. Their 
demonstration was broken up after officials called in 
300 riot police. 


■■ 1 - ■ ! NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES = - 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy I6r 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves aipd 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1967 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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GL0BALIZA1 
& DIALEI 

‘Solidarite’ in Quebec 

Editor’s note: Four Northern Illinois University 
students traveled to Quebec City to take part in the 
massive demonstrations against the Summit of the 
Americas meeting, April 20-21. The purpose of the 
meeting was to launch formal discussions on the Free 
Trade Agreement of the Americas, a package of agree- 
ments covering goods, services and investments 
among the countries of the western hemisphere. The 
students discussed their experiences at a meeting of 
the NIU Marxist-Humanist Forum on April 24. 

Michael: The oppression began before the pro- 
testers arrived. The mayor’s brilliant scheme was a 
chain link fence the locals called the “wall of shame.” 
The presence of the police was hardly noticeable 
because they were inside the perimeter of the fence. 

C.J.: We had very little access to the wall. We also 
had difficulty getting away from the area when it 
was gassed. 

Michelle: The local organizing was done by two 
groups CLAC (Convergence des luttes anti-capital- 
istes) and CASA (le Comite d’Accueil du Sommet des 
Ameriques). There were' thousands involved in these 
actions, which the media reported as only a dozen 
taking part. The fence area was divided into three 
color-coded zones based on the level of risk involved. 
The big march was enormous. One estimate was 
60,000 people. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Workers pay price 

by D. A. Sheldon 

With the economic downturn in full force the labor 
market is taking a turn for the worse as more of the 
working class is being laid off, and less jobs are being 
offered. I see unemployment levels once again on the 
verge of rising really high, a complication of capitalism. 

As a worker myself I saw this problem first-hand. I 
am personally affected by this downturn as a cable 
technician. I work for an employment agency that sells 
my labor out to companies seeking skilled labor in this 
field. The number of job openings for this type of work 
has decreased in the last six months due to the current 
downturn. 

I feel it personally as I continue to look for work. My 
bills pile up on me as you can expect. I run the cycle of 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Race and the census 

by John Alan 

The 2000 census created a great deal of discussion 
about the United States as a nation composed of 
diverse races and ethnic peoples. Some of the new cel- 
ebrated facts are, for example, that in California, the 
largest state in the Union, Latinos are the largest eth- 
nic group; African Americans are moving into suburbs 
and seven million of them have identified themselves 
as "bi-racial” people. 

Such statistical analysis of the American society as 
multiethnic, implying that it is moving naturally and 
peacefully toward absolute social integration, is both 
false and an abstraction. 

The mere numbers of the 2000 census say nothing 
about the antagonistic social divisions of race and class 
in American society. The Cincinnati revolt against the 
unconscionable killings of African- American youths by 
police officers has once again challenged the concept 
that there has been any radical shrinking of the Black- 
white divide. In other words, racial and ethnic diversi- 
ty, by itself, can still be full of racism. 

(Continued on page 8) 


Cincinnati’s Black rebellion 
exposes U.S. racial injustice 



by Peter Hudis 


Cincinnati, Ohio— "When I heard about the 
murder of Timothy Thomas I got together with a few 
friends in the park to talk about what happened. More 
and more people began showing up and in less than 
an hour a few hundred were gathered around, talking 
and arguing. It was incredible, 
out of nowhere people came 
out and wanted to do some- 
thing. Everyone is fed up with 
the cops, the racial profiling, 
the abuse. I was amazed at 
how fast this thing grew. It 
was like a spark went off in 
people’s minds, all at once. It 
was like, this is enough, no 
more, we’re going to do some- 
thing.” 

This is what a 20-year-old 
Black resident of the Walnut 
Hills neighborhood of Cincin- 
nati told me about his partici- 
pation in the protests which 
erupted after the murder of 
19-year-old Timothy Thomas 
by a white cop on April 7. 

Thomas was the fifteenth man 
gunned down by Cincinnati 
police in the last six years. 

Every one was Black. Thomas, 
who was unarmed, was killed when Stephen Roach 
shot him through his chest. Roach was trying to arrest 
Thomas for having 14 outstanding warrants— all of 
them for misdemeanor offenses, 12 for traffic viola- 
tions, five of those for not wearing a seat belt. 

Though racial profiling, harassment, and murder of 
Blacks by the police has become an everyday fact of 
life in this country, Cincinnati included, the events 
which followed Thomas’ death were anything but nor- 
mal. The ensuing events represented one of those 
unusual moments when the everyday becomes extra- 
ordinary, when what is considered normal suddenly 
becomes the object of discussion, argument, and cri- 
tique. In response to Thomas’ death. Black Cincinnati 


force is notorious for a long history of abuse against 
African Americans who make up 43% of the city’s pop- 
ulace. Last November another Black man, Roger 
Owensby Jr., was strangled to death while in police 
custody. In mid-March the ACLU and Cincinnati Black 
United Front filed a lawsuit charging the police 
department with 30 years of illegally targeting and 
harassing Blacks on the basis of race. Still, no one 
anticipated the explosion which erupted after the 
killing of Timothy Thomas. 

As news spread of his death, several hundred main- 
ly Black protesters, including Thomas’ mother, came to 
City Hall on Monday, April 9. It became a clash 
(Continued on page 5) 


exploded in the most massive urban upheaval since 
the Los Angeles rebellion of 1992. 


ANATOMY OF A REVOLT 


Cincinnati is no newcomer to police abuse, racism, 
and disenfranchisement. It is one of the most segre- 
gated cities in America, and its mainly white police 


NOW MORE THAN EVER , WE NEED YOUR HELP! 


It did not take “100 days” for George W. Bush to 
establish what has distinguished his retrogressive 
reign — the unprecedented speed of his attacks on all 
the forces for freedom. 

On his very first day in office, women’s right to 
choose was in his gunsight as he outlawed funds for 
any international organizations that counsel \yomen on 
family planning or abortion. The most blatant of his 
immediate attacks on labor came with the killing of 
OSHA’s ergonomics regulations in face of serious job- 
related injuries, from back injuries to carpal tunnel 
syndrome, suffered eveiy year by over half a million 
workers. 

At the same time, so many potentially lethal envi- 
ronmental attacks were perpetrated against, us in the 
first “100 days,” it seems an endless list — ranging 
from the scrapping of new regulations to reduce can- 
cer-causing arsenic in drinking water to withdrawing 
U.S. support for the international agreement to reduce 
emissions of greenhouse gases that cause global 
warming. 

Perhaps most potentially deadly of all was Bush's 
push for .a massive missile defense system and a new 
generation of nuclear weapons. 

It is not that this retrogressive onslaught was unex- 
pected. The multidimensional protests against his 
selection for the presidency were likewise unprece- 
dented. That opposition was the strongest on the part 
of the Black masses, who have always felt capitalism's 
oppression the most sharply, whether, measured in 
poverty, unemployment and the prison warehousing of 
youth or the ever growing police brutality against the 
Black community. 

The outrage that exploded in Cincinnati last month 
may well be seen as triggered by Black opposition to 
Bush’s national policies as by the fifteenth killing of a 
Black man by the Cincinnati police in the last six 
years. 

The voices of revolt were heard loud and clear as 
well at the protest in Quebec City, of tens of thousands 
of youth especially, against global capitalism's attempt 


to drive us down to the most barbaric level of this 
degenerate system. 

These voices from below are heard in every issue of 
News & Letters, unseparated from the articulation of 
the philosophy of revolution of Marxist-Humanism. 
Never was it more important to keep alive a paper like 
N&L as a crucial part of deepening the struggle against 
the retrogression that threatens us all. BUT WE CAN- 
NOT DO IT WITHOUT YOUR HELP. 

Although we continue to have no paid staff, the 
costs for keeping us alive have kept rising. We have 
been hit hard this year with increased rent, increased 
postage costs, and increased printing prices. At the 
same time, we feel it crucial to bring out a new edition 
of American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as 
Vanguard — which continues to prove itself in life with 
every new revolutionary development in America 
since the birth of the Civil Rights Movement. In addi- 
tion, in conjunction with this we are planning to issue 
a new pamphlet on Black America in the 21st century 
as well as a collection of philosophic essays published 
in News & Letters. 

NEVER WAS YOUR HELP MORE NEEDED! 
PLEASE GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN 
TO HELP KEEP US ALIVE! 


• Enclosed is my contribution of $ to help 

keep News &Letters going . 

• I am enclosing $ for gift subscriptions to 

introduce others to N&L (address enclosed) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

Send with your check or money order to: 

NEWS & LETTERS, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440 
Chicago, IL 60603 


News & Letters l Darryl M. Sanders 
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Woman as Reason 


by Maya Jhansi 

I went to the Socialist Scholars Conference in New 
York last month and was able to attend two sessions on 
the women’s movement. The first session was called 
“The Political Economy of Gender,” while the other 
took up the international women’s movement. 
Although both panels were organized by the same per- 
son, it seemed that the former Was more theoretical, 
with a lengthy talk by the German feminist Frigga 
Haug. The other panel turned into a heated debate 
about the role of the UN in the contemporary women’s 
movement, with the panelists holding the UN respon- 
sible for the demobilization of women’s liberation as a 
revolutionary and vocally political movement. 

Both panels circled around the question of how to 
move beyond this and create an anti-capitalist femi- 
nism. However, neither tried to contextualize the 
women’s movement within the Left. For example, 
while the critique of the UN at the second panel was 
necessary, nobody really asked why it is that the con- 
temporary women’s movement is having such a diffi- 
cult time speaking in the language of revolution. This 
led to strange nostalgia for the bipolar world when, 
some in the audience argued, it was easier to figure out 
who was Left and who was not. It is just such failures 
of the Left that ’have led, I think, to the situation we 
are in today. 

There is a book I found that actually addresses this 
problem, though the author doesn’t see it as a problem. 
It’s called Marx@2000 by Ronaldo Munck (St. Martin’s 
2000). In it, Munck, like others, reasserts the impor- 
tance and relevance of Marx for all the struggles of the 
new millennium, such as the environmental move- 
ments and the women’s movement. But the Marx that 
he is calling for is very much in keeping with the tem- 
per of the times today— he calls for a “hybrid Marx,” 
which would “be in keeping with the global postmod- 
ern era in which we five.” The struggles of the next few 
decades, he writes, “will most definitely not be called 
socialist. As a provisional label to think the new demo- 
cratic alternative to barbarism, postmodern socialism 
may be a convenient way of exploring the horizon of 
possibilities.” This “discursive, hybrid, postmodern 
socialism,” he says, “could learn a lot from feminism, 
especially its “crossfertilization” with deconstruction 
and postmodernism. 

Munck has a long chapter on the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement titled “Unhappy Marriage: Marxism 
and Women.” “It is probably not coincidental,” he 
writes revealingly in the opening of the chapter, “that 
when the ‘crisis of marxism’ was noted in the 1970s, 
feminism was increasing in theoretical stature and 
political influence. While marxism tried to incorporate, 
even domesticate, women under the ‘woman question’ 
label, feminism was setting its own agenda.” The chap- 
ter goes on to discuss Engels, not Marx, as the source 
of the “marxist” engagement with gender. Quoting 
Michele Barret, he advocates the view that Marx’s 
“treatment of the issue [of gender] is now widely 
regarded as scattered, scanty and unsatisfactory.” 

Although Munck is critical of Engels, he so distorts 
Marx that the criticisms of Engels remain pointless. At 
one point he says, for example, that “Marx simply 
assumed that the wage labourer was a male,” though 


Women’s liberation and Marx@2000 


there are “scattered” references to women’s labor. Fur- 
thermore, he accuses Marx of “tacitly accepting] the 
precepts of sexist society.” This is, of course, patently 
wrong. Not only did the early Marx make the transfor- 
mation of Man/Woman relations (inside and outside 
the factory walls) central to his vision of freedom, he 
also spent considerable time analyzing the gender 
specificities of women’s labor in the factory in Capital. 
Indeed, women workers are present and central to 
Marx’s chapter on the Working Day. However, disprov- 
ing Munck’s veritable caricature of Marx’s views on 
gender through textual evidence would probably not 
change his mind. It is clear that getting Marx right is 
not Munck’s object. 

This is related to Munck’s larger agenda of grafting 
Marx’s thought onto deconstruction. Quoting Susan 
Hekman’s argument that Derrida is important to fem- 
inism to displace binary logic and deal with difference, 
Munck argues that deconstruction could help us “de- 
demonize capitalism.” Where mainstream “marxism” 
presented capitalism as an all-consuming, totalizing 
system, discursive analysis could reveal capitalism to 
be a “paper tiger.” With this new hybrid socialism, he 


argues, we could challenge the phallocentric logic of 
multinational corporations, deconstruct their power, in 
a word, deflate them. This view that “capitalism” could 
be deflated through discursive means is patently 
absurd. Capitalism is. hardly a “paper tiger,” as the 
havoc it wreaks on the earth and on people’s lives and 
cultures shows. Besides, why is Munck appropriating 
old Maoist rhetoric to describe something that is sup- 
posed to be so “new”? 

Munck is right that the historical emergence of the 
women’s movement in the 1970s coincided with the 
decline of the Left. But, what Munck has failed to real- 
ize is that this problematic has become both a theoret- 
ical and practical barrier within the women’s move- 
ment. Feminists need to rethink the relationship of 
women’s liberation to Marx, so that we do not fall into 
the same blithe reiterations of post-Marx Marxism as 
Munck has. Ironically, the Marx@2000 he presents to 
us, for all of the “innovative” hybridity he sees, is basi- 
cally the same vulgar Marx put forward by post-Marx 
Marxism. Until the women’s movement confronts 
Marx in and for himself, it will not be able to move 
“beyond” anything-let alone capitalism. 


Emergency action for women’s lives 


Washington D.C.— Thousands of women gath- 
ered at Senate Park for the “Emergency Action for 
Women’s Lives” to begin mobilizing to defend repro- 
ductive freedom and abortion rights now that it looks 
like Sandra Day O’Connor will 
retire from the Supreme Court as 
soon as this summer. With her 
retirement, the 5-4 majority in 
partial support of Roe v. Wade will 
no longer exist. NOW is calling for 
a campaign to ensure a filibuster 
when Bush nominates an anti- 
abortion judge to fill O’Connor’s 
place. While the main focus was 
on abortion rights, it was also to 
protect birth control which is 
under- attack on a variety of fronts. 

The crowd was overwhelmingly 
young-and white. There were 
women from all over the country. 

Many painted their bodies with 
words like: “My body’s a battle 
ground,” “It’s about sexism,” 

“Bush vs. Bush.” Others wore 
hand-painted T-shirts that said 
things like, “Proud to be a femi- 
nist,” and “Another dyke for 
choice.” There were signs that 
were critical like: “Reproductive 
rights mean nothing without eco- 
nomic rights,” and “Reproductive freedom for ALL 
women and girls.” Other signs said things like: “I’ll be 
post-feminist when you’re post-sexist,” and “Keep your 
laws off of my body.” 

There were a number of speakers from liberal femi- 
nist organizations. Dr. James Pendegraft also spoke. 
He is an African-American abortion provider in Flori- 
da. He has been charged with federal extortion and 
conspiracy after .filing a lawsuit against the city of 


Ocala and Marion County, Fla. for refusing to estab- 
lish a buffer zone between the anti-abortion protesters 
that attack the clinic daily and for being denied the 
right to hire off duty police officers at the clinic for 
security. Dr. Pendegraft wears a 
bullet-proof vest every day to 
work. (For more information con- 
tact: www.righttofight.org). 

There were also a variety of 
bands and musicians that played 
both folk and punk. Women had 
time to talk with each other on 
this beautiful sunny day about 
their experiences and ideas 
regarding what it will take to 
change the world. Many young 
women were not just open but 
eager to talk about revolutionary 
ideas. 

After the rally, we marched 
past the Supreme Court and 
about two dozen anti-choicers who 
yelled at, cried and prayed for us 
while making their children hold 
up huge signs of ostensibly abort- 
ed fetuses. We chanted the old slo- 
gan: “Not the church, not the 
state, women will decide our fate” 
as we marched past them. We 
ended at the Washington Mall 
where there was more music and a reproductive 
health fair. ’ 

After this there was a brief organizing meeting at a 
near-by location to coordinate national actions for 
reproductive freedom. The House has already passed 
a bill “protecting” the so-called “right to life” of the 
fetus. This march was just the beginning of a long and 
hard fight ahead of us. 

—Sonia Bergonzi 



Women organize against sweatshops 


New York— Ninety years after a fire at the Trian- 
gle Shirtwaist F actory killed 146 women workers and 
launched a wave of union organizing and protective 
labor laws, New Yorkers commemorated the event at 
the location of the former factory on March 27. Hun- 
dreds of elementary, high school and college students 
joined workers from the needle trades at a rally. Bells 
were rung and the names of the dead recited. 

That evening, UNITE, the garment workers’ union, 
held a meeting nearby the site. Union officials pledged 
to continue commemorations and to aid workers’ rights 
struggles in the Third World-but said not a word about 
the continuing sweatshop conditions for immigrant 
workers right here. 

The day’s events featured two women from 
Bangladesh, Kohinoor and Saleha Begum, who sur- 
vived a similar fire last November in the Chowdhury 
Knitwear Factory- 52 people were killed, mostly young 
women, and five children under 12. Just like Triangle 
in 1911, the deaths were the result of the doors being 
locked-supposedly to prevent stealing, but really to 
keep out union organizers. The women described the 
terror of their narrow escapes from the fire, and the 
injuries they suffered in the stampede to get out of the 
factory. 

Kohinoor and Saleha Begum also described their 
deplorable working conditions and wages, both before 
and after the fire. They work from 8 a.m. to 8 or 10 
p.m., six or seven days a week. One earns about $35 a 
month and the other $22 (a living wage is $100-125 a 
month); her 14-year old son works there too for about 
five cents an hour. After the fire, working conditions 
improved a little-they now have water and fire extin- 
guishers and the doors are not locked-but wages are 
the same. They were not paid for the three months the 
plant was closed after the fire. 

With the women was Z.M. Kamrul Anam, president 
of the Bangladesh Textile & Garment Workers league. 
The union lobbied parliament and the government 


agencies that own the factory, finally winning an inves- 
tigation and some compensation for the victims. The 
union campaign included distributing a poster all over 
the country asking, “How many more must die? We 
demand: gates should not be locked, women should not 
be forced to work at night, enforce minimum wage 
laws, no child labor, compensation for victims and fam- 
ilies of the dead, prosecution of the owners.” He 
explained that Bangladesh has many labor laws, but 
they are simply not enforced. The union not only orga- 
nizes workers, but also provides health care and 
schools in impoverished communities where some chil- 
dren start working at the age of 4. 

Neil Kearny, who organizes internationally for a 
British union, characterized the Chowdhury Knitwear 
Factory as a snapshot of factories around the world. 
There are 6,000 more like it in Bangladesh and a half 
million elsewhere. 

Journalist and author William Greider also spoke at 
the meeting, describing a series of fatal fires in China 
that have killed hundreds of women workers in the 
past few years. He suggested the solution was to pass 
a law in the U.S. prohibiting the importation of goods 
without a .certification that they were made in a fire- 
safe factory. 

Such legal proposals seem odd after hearing about 
the enormity of the problem. When New York City and 
State lack the will to police sweatshops right here, why 
would anyone think the Bush government wants to or 
can police the world? Sweatshop conditions are the 
result of capital seeking to maximize its rate of profit 
wherever it invests, and cannot be legislated away. To 
me, much more interesting than legal proposals is the 
changing consciousness that is causing women to orga- 
nize and resist their fates, raising the possibility of an 
international workers’ movement that can tear up the 
capitalist mode of production and replace it with a 
human one. 

—Anne Jaclard 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Several hundred women wearing black banged on 
pots and pans in time with their chants, April 13, in a 
demonstration in Tel Aviv, Israel. Black helium-filled 
balloons were printed with “End the Occupation, End 
the Closure— Coalition of Women for a Just Peace.” 

i; 

* * * 

The anti-woman stance of the Catholic Church has 
reared its ugly head again, this time in Chile, as they 
publicly opposed that government’s approval in March 
of the marketing and sale of the emergency contracep- 
tive, morning after pill— including free availability to 
low income women. Women’s groups reinforced the 
need for this medication to protect rape victims and 
reduce back-alley abortions, which skyrocketed when 
abortion was outlawed by the Pinochet regime in 1988. 
Grafitti along the main thoroughfares in Santiago 
express the feelings of many: “Mr. Cardinal: If you 
don’t put it in, stay out of it!” 
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‘Hits’ target day labor thievery 


Chicago — The day labor “industry” in Chicago is 
feeling the pressure from organizing done by the 
Chicago Day Labor Organizing Committee and its sup- 
porters in the community. The largest concentration of 
day labor agencies in the U.S. is located in Chicago’s 
Humboldt Park neighborhood, where the Committee 
has focused its work. The work has gotten good press 
coverage, particularly in the Hispanic media. They 
have covered virtual slave conditions of immigrant 
workers at Chinese restaurants around the U.S. 

The day labor “industry” hired a lobbyist to try to 
amend an Illinois Day Labor Standards Act that 
restricts agencies from deducting more than 3% of a 
person’s daily pay for delivering the worker to a job 
site. Upon learning that this lobbyist had found Demo- 
cratic State Senator James De Leo to introduce the 
amendment, the Committee mobilized with Jobs with 
Justice and its “watchdog” groups to prevent the 
amendment from even getting a hearing. This showed 
the agencies that they could not ignore the community. 

On April 19, the Day Labor Organizing Committee, 
members of the community, and visitors from across 
the country did a “hit” on Ron’s day labor agency to 
demand that they follow through with the promises of 
non-discrimination and a grievance procedure made at 
a “community accountability” session. Also, Ron’s and 
three other agencies were audited by the Illinois 
Department of Labor (DOL) because of illegal deduc- 
tions of more than 3% of workers’ daily pay for deliv- 
ery. From evidence delivered by the Committee, DOL 
found that over $200,000 had been stolen from people 
already working at minimum wage. 

Ron’s was forced to pay back $111,000 to affected day 
laborers. On Spanish language television, Dominic 
Vecchio, manager of Ron’s, tried to weasel out of his 
obvious guilt by saying there are different “interpreta- 
tions” of the law (the law is quite explicit) and that the 
money was being paid back (under duress). 

Another agency in Chicago, Trojan, is being hit by 
the Equal Employment Opportunities Commission 
with solid accusations of discrimination by a former 
dispatcher. He was fired after he attempted to tell his 
corporate bosses that client companies were placing 
orders for and receiving “only Hispanic” workers for 
their worksites. Clearly this is to expose immigrant 
workers to sweatshop conditions that persons not 
threatened with deportation might resist. 

The Committee also has received information that 
the chief dispatcher has extorted money from workers 
to place them on jobs. After the agency had already 
been paid for work done, she has reportedly stolen 
checks from people who she claimed did not have prop- 
er documentation. A source has said that this chief dis- 
patcher has even sent drivers out to find “illegals” for 
jobs so that she could steal their money. 

From faxes that the fired dispatcher turned over to 
the Committee, we found that at Trojan, people being 

Japanese women’s 
extra hours of work 

Tokyo— We are indeed befriending the labor left 
here, especially a general union for women. Japanese 
women activists are fighting a lot of the same problems 
American workers face: temporary and contingent 
work, part-time work, layoffs, absurdly long work 
hours. Japanese workers are forced to give the compa- 
ny work after hours. This is such a common occurrence 
there is a full second rush hour on the trains every 
night around 11 p.m. 

Women only make about half what men make; even 
those with a college degree are relegated to “fetch” jobs 
for men and are assigned to a second career track that 
keeps them trapped at low-level jobs throughout their 
working lives. In some places all women employees are 
required to clean the office after work. 

Women employees have long been used to cushion 
“regular” employees from layoffs-one of the dirty 
secrets of lifetime employment is that it was only pos- 
sible by forcing one segment of the labor force to 
remain permanently “temporary.” The unions, mostly 
company-based, accepted this situation because it was 
a way to guarantee that men could keep their jobs. And 
after all, we have to care for the men first.... 

Now women are fighting back. Workers who have 
been “downsized” are organizing. Minority unions are 
forming in opposition to company unions. That’s the 
good news. The bad news is minority unions have very 
little leverage, and the companies and the company 
unions have a plethora of well-honed techniques for 
crushing dissenters. While Japanese labor law in 
many ways looks better on paper than American labor 
law, it’s as full of holes and as lacking in teeth as Amer- 
ican labor law is. 

With the ongoing recession, dangerously low birth 
rate, and other cracks in the shell, Japan is clearly ripe 
for change. The question is, will it come from the Right 
or Left? Certainly there are rumblings from below, but 
how far they’ll be able to take it, we shall see. 

One thing they do want is more contact with 
activists in the west. Activism has been (essentially) 
absent from the scene for so long these workers are 
almost building a movement from whole cloth. The 
workers I’ve talked to aren’t looking for a model to fol- 
low or someone to lead them. 

But I think they desperately want a dialogue they 
can engage in and learn from. —Anne Z-W 


paid $5.15 per hour were being offered to client com- 
panies for as little as $6 per hour. At this rate, the 
agency would not even be able to pay its “legitimate” 
overhead expenses. Where does the agency get the 
money? They get the money through such things as 
“service charges” and “transportation” (delivery) 
charges made on the worker. 

Labor is the only commodity that can pay for its own 
delivery. This super exploitive “industry” drives down 
this “cost” by extracting more money from wages. 
Larry Solomon, owner of Labor Temps, Inc. told the 
Chicago Sun-Times that the present Illinois law, which 
went into effect Jan. 1, 2000, has “cost” him $500,000. 
To any other than a twisted bourgeois mind, it is obvi- 
ous that labor created this wealth in the first place. 

It has been suggested that Mr. Solomon should open 
a pizzeria and see if he can get the pizzas to pay for 
their own delivery. In the meantime, we’ll consider 
doing another hit on him and see if this entrepreneur 
has the guts to come out and meet with us this.time. 

—Dennis Dixon 


NYC transit rally 



New York— On March 28, 10,000 members of the 
Transport Workers Union Local 100 and our support- 
ers rallied outside Metropolitan Transit Authority 
headquarters at 44th Street in midtown Manhattan to 
say “No to cuts in medical benefits.” The rally marked 
a turning point from the former leadership of Willie 
James, out to line his pockets while he sold out our 
health benefits, to new president Roger Toussaint from 
the “New Directions” caucus in the TWU. 

In 1996 Willie James negotiated a contract with the 
city to use TWU reserve funds for funding health ben- 
efits. A deferred payment plan would kick in when the 
reserve fund, about $40 million, was used up. The city 
really knew at the start of the contract that with inflat : 
ing health care costs there wouldn’t be enough money 
for the health care plan. The Union itself would be in 
danger of falling apart with its reserves eroded and 
debt piling up. 

The health care trust was the icing on the cake that 
made most of us see that the old leadership team was 
not really taking care of the union and the rank and 
file. Now, there is a new spirit of openness in the meet- 
ings. For the first time, the union’s financial state- 
ments are being presented. We are more willing to 
work together. 

We are challenging dangerous practices, like operat- 
ing normally after a gas leak was discovered at a bus 
garage. We never did this before. Management has 
been harassing some drivers like me. But we are fight- 
ing back and there “ain’t no stoppin’ us now.” 

—New shop steward 

‘Kids on Strike’ 

Kids on Strike!, Susan Campbell Bartoletti 
(Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1999) 

Kids on Strike! is a small book for young people, but 
everyone can learn from it. In our present economy 
children are supported by parents (for the most part) 
but in our not so distant past children were a major 
part of the work force. This book talks about nine situ- 
ations in which children or teenagers were major play- 
ers in strikes. 

There was Harriet Hanson, who at age 11 in about 
1836 participated in a strike in a mill in Massachu- 
setts. Harriet wrote in her autobiography that every- 
one in her room was scared to go out on strike. But she 
made up her mind and said she was going out whether 
anyone else did or not. She marched out the door and, 
once outside, realized there was a long line behind her. 
She wrote, “I was more proud than I have ever been 
since at any success I may have achieved.” 

The book discusses briefly the working conditions of 
the time, the economic conditions of the children and 
their families, and the role of girls and young women 
in these strikes. Other strikes covered include the Mes- 
senger, Bootblack and Newsboy Strike in New York in 
1899; 16-year-old Pauline Newman and the New York 
City Rent Strike of 1907, and a strike in Kensington, 
Penn, in 1903 where children as young as 10 wanted to 
reduce their hours from 60 to 55 hours per week. 

We no longer have children in the U.S. working 
under the conditions described in this book. But other 
children and young people all over the world work 
under very difficult conditions. Many young people 
today could benefit from knowing of our past history of 
child labor and studying current child labor conditions 
in many countries that produce goods for U.S. con- 
sumption. —Pauline 
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SLAP at Sodexho 

Chicago— Tb keep the ideas and struggle for free- 
dom alive— particularly the bridge between labor and 
the Black freedom movement— that Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. represented, the Student Labor Action Pro- 
ject (SLAP), Jobs with Justice, UNITE, Prison Morato- 
rium Project and others held nationwide protests, 
teach-ins, sit-ins and forums on April 4. That was the 
date King was assassinated in Memphis in 1968 while 
supporting striking sanitation workers. 

In Chicago, at a rally at DePaul’s downtown cam- 
pus, students from at least five Chicago area universi- 
ties united, as did 80 other campuses across the coun- 
try, to dump Sodexho as their university cafeteria food 
provider. Sodexho is the number one investor in the 
private prison industry. A DePaul student spoke about 
how DePaul prides itself on its Catholic “compassion- 
ate values,” yet contracts with a company that violates 
human rights. “People are dying in these private pris- 
ons, and DePaul administrators are complicit in this.” 

She was outraged that DePaul officials deny that 
Sodexho violates human rights and refuse to even 
meet with students. Students are also outraged that 
they have no choice but to buy meal plans from Sodex- 
ho if they live in the dorms. 

One student from Northwestern spotted Sodexho 
suits in a comer near the building and began a chant: 
“Sodexho makes me sick, Bla!” When the crowd quiet- 
ed, he spoke against Sodexho using human beings as 
commodities, putting them in prison for profit. The 
group at Northwestern has enough support that they 
forced a meeting with Sodexho officials who said there 
was nothing they could do to de-invest from the prison 
industrial complex. 

However, students have no intention of allowing 
Northwestern to keep Sodexho as its food provider. 
Sodexho is clearly aware that Northwestern students 
helped to win an overwhelming victory for janitors on 
that campus last year. 

The students, while mostly white, seem to be reach- 
ing for a new way of life and labor. As one student 
expressed it: “The university can’t push us around just 
because we have homework. We want dignity for our- 
selves, workers and the community.” Another student 
and member of the Prison Moratorium Project said, 
“We’re tired of being part of a system that doesn’t 
respect its people and workers.” — S.B. 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

going from month to month to pay each and every bill 
to survive. There is no money extra to purchase extras. 
It’s like a repeating cycle that will not go away! 

Some workers in Iowa have been telling me about 
how, as jobs become scarcer and wages go down while 
the cost of living goes up, we are having a harder time 
paying the bills. 

One woman who has two kids and has been out of 
work for two weeks told me that she is afraid of being 
kicked out in the streets if she does not pay the rent. 
She has no money, nor can she find a job in the area. I 
would hate to think that she and her kids, ages two 
and four, would be kicked out onto the streets without 
a place to stay! 

Another worker at a manufacturing plant told me 
that if he were to get laid off this month, as is possible, 
he would end up losing his new house, purchased just 
60 days ago. He told me he is actually scared. He feels 
betrayed by the company he worked for for over ten 
years, a company which had told him there would be 
jobs for “generations.” He said I think they meant “an 
economic generation” which is based on the swings of 
the capitalist market. I totally agreed with him. 

Bigger cities like Chicago and New York are being 
hit even harder with mass layoffs. A lot of people are 
going to be looking for the same jobs. At an employ- 
ment agency I walked into in the Chicago area, I saw 
nearly 100 people lined up waiting for employment 
and this is out of the hundreds of em ployment agencies 
in the Chicago area! I talked to some of the people and 
was told it was harder than any time in recent years to 
find a job, not to mention a good paying job. With 
George W. Bush in office, we are visiting the ‘80s all 
over again, and capitalism continues to follow in the 
same footsteps as usual! 
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Ramifications of the Watts revolt 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMAN 1ST ARCHIVES 


Editor’s Note 

In light of the Cincinnati rebellion last month, we 
reprint Raya Dunayevskaya’s analysis of the 1965 
uprising in the Watts section of Los Angeles. She 
originally presented it in her “Perspectives” report 
to the convention of News and Letters Committees, 
which was then developed and published in the 
August-September 1965 issue of News & Letters, 
reprinted here. Both the report and the article can 
be found in the The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection , 
3630 and 6754, respectively. 


F rom all sides we are hearing a great deal these 
days about just how “isolated” Watts was. What all 
the analysts fail to grasp is that the Negroes in 
Watts gained their strength, not because they were 
isolated, but because 
they acted collec- 
tively. It was a dis- 
ciplined strength. 

Thus, despite all talk 
against “Whitey” 

(and some beatings) 
not a single white 
who happened into 
the area was shot at, 
excluding, of course, the cops, but then these are the 
most hated representatives of the exploitative, preju- 
diced, vicious power structure. 

CLASS AND RACE 

No, it was not the Negro who was isolated; it was the .• 
white power structure that was isolated. And within 
the Negro population, it was the middle class Negro, 
not the Negro mass, who stood isolated, even as it was 
the Negro leadership, who, precisely because they were 
outsiders, felt isolated. 

There is good reason, however, to be suspicious of 
the word “class” when it becomes very nearly a cliche 
in an outpouring of analyses by bourgeois ideologists. 
One is compelled to question the sudden embrace of 
“class” analyses. It certainly was not the result of a 
conversion to Marxism. The very opposite is the case. 
The sudden discovery of “class not race” as the basic 
cause of Negro self-activity is only the latest manifes- 
tation of how the vanquished always try to worm their 
way back in. When Karl Marx, after the Paris Com- 
mune, was confronted with the situation that every 
conceivable political tendency wanted to become part 
of the first Workingmen’s International Association, he 
wrote: “The old always tries to reconstitute itself inside 
the new forms.” And so it is with the present misuse of 
the concept “class.” 

The Watts revolt was certainly and unmistakably a 
class question. It was equally a race question. It will 

not do to try to separate what the actual events 
have welded together. 

It was not for purposes of releasing the creativity of 
the masses— class and race— that the class structure of 


society was suddenly “discovered.” Rather, it was an 
adventuristic attempt to make the people who 
were in revolt forget what was new: the self-dis- 
covery of their own creativity; the confidence in 
mass power; the differentiation from all others— 
the Negro middle class as well as the absentee 
landlords, the absentee grocery owner as well as 
the self-appointed but equally absent leaders. 

In a word, the new discoverers of the class basis of 
revolt aimed at nothing less than to stop the mass 
search for new beginnings in leadership, in action, in 
theory. 

NEW BEGINNINGS IN THEORY 

Yes, theory. Listen: 

“We don’t belong to any organization. We meet 
in the street and talk. When it happened, we 
knew what we wanted and we knew what we 
would do about it. We’ll start all over again if we 
don’t get it.” 

“We haven’t lost a thing and now we know 
where it hurts Whitey.” 

“I would do it all over again even if my own 
house bums alongside Whitey’s store; my house 
was no good nohow.” 

“We have the power to upset the city, break it 
wide open. We got the power.” 

The revolt was both spontaneous and conscious of 
itself. Moreover, where, in the revolt in Harlem, which 
likewise was spontaneous (although not as thorough- 
going), Maoists at least tried to claim 
credit, in Watts they were nowhere 
around. Nor were the Du Bois clubs. 

Nor, for that matter, were the estab- 
lished civil rights organizations, 
although these, at least, showed 
after the events. 

Yes, the revolt was a stride toward 
theory. It ended one phase of activity 
and began a new one. The new stage 
is far more fundamental than a ques- 
tion of violence vs. non-violence as a 
method of struggle. The genuine leap 
was not in the tactics of struggle but 
in the achievement of consciousness 
of self, of being able to make general- 
izations like “we know now where 
Whitey hints” and thus to take the 
first step in the construction of uni- 
versals about a new society. But it is 
a first step only, and, though a gigan- 
tic stride, it is not the end but a 
beginning. The point at issue now is not so much what 
is next in activity, but what is next in thought. With- 
out being able to make what philosophers call a 
category out of their experience, that is to say, to 
be able to conclude that it is not just an experi- 
ence, but a stage in cognition, in ideas, the expe- 
rience itself will not become part of an emerging 
revolution either in fact or in thought. 

The experience otherwise can be taken over by oth- 
ers, by those who thirst to lead, or perhaps I should say 


to “mislead,” not because they are ‘“bad men,” but 

because they are moved by forces ready to sub- 
stitute for the workers’ accumulation of their 
historic experience, actions that have no rela- 
tionship whatever to what the masses want, 
their quest for universality, i.e. for total freedom. 

THE THIRST 'TO LEAD' 

No doubt the established Negro leadership also 
wants to resume its role, and it too is moved by an ide- 
ology which may very well end in an apology for the 
status quo. But so long as the momentum of the strug- 
gle continues, the movement can easily replace this 
leadership. It is not easy to bypass the “radical” lead- 
ers, because they come out of the womb of one revolu- 
tion and still use its language. 

The overriding purpose of those who thirst to 
lead is to make sure that the masses are as much 
at the disposal of “the party” as the proletariat is 
at the disposal of capital. 

Earlier I spoke of my opposition to absentee leaders. 
Let me assure you they are worse when they are pre- 
sent. And let me further assure you that, in my analy- 
sis of these leaders, I used the words “the Party” advis- 
edly. This does not mean that all the intellectuals are 
Party men. I know very well that many of them never 
belonged. But what is of the essence is not whether one 
has a Party card, but whether one is firmly guided 
by its dogma that the masses are backward and 
it is therefore necessary “to lead them.” Theory 
remains a prerogative of the leader- 
ship. In that way these intellectuals 
bring into whatever organization 
they belong to, the capitalistic divi- 
sion between mental and manual 
labor. 

Instead of this, what is of the 
essence if we are to realize freedom, 
not in a distant tomorrow, but in an 
approaching today, is an attitude 
that is adamant against being rent 
asunder between theory and prac- 
tice, and is intent not only in demol- 
ishing the status quo, but in recon- 
structing society. It is this which 
motivated our refusal to be in any 
way diverted from participation in 
the Negro Revolution, why we state 
in our Perspectives: 

Since the postwar strikes, that is 
to say, very nearly _ two decades, 
nothing has happened on the Ameri- 
can scene that can in any way compare with the Negro 
Revolution that began in earnest with the 1960 sit-ins 
and has gained momentum ever since. This is the most 
important development not only for an American Rev- 
olution but also for world developments since it torch- 
es both the basic relationship of a proletarian West to 
the East and a black revolution’s impact on, and rela- 
tionship to, the Afro-Asian-Latin American world. 
Therefore, to divert in any way from this development 
is, Marxistically speaking, criminal. 
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Flag flies for Mississippi’s racist present 


by Robert Taliaferro 

Mississippi was the last state to ratify the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution abolishing slav- 
ery. The state legislature finally ratified the amend- 
ment in the 1990s, over a hundred years after it was 
adopted by the rest of the country. Now Mississippi 
owns another dubious distinction in this country’s his- 
tory of race relations. On April 17, 2001 the people of 
the state voted overwhelmingly to continue using the 
symbol of the Confederacy as a prominent part of its 
state flag. 

In most other southern states, the legislatures 
decided to remove the Confederate battle flag from the 
symbolic representations of their states. Mississippi 
legislators, however, decided that this decision should 
be left to the people. The result was that Mississippi is 
now the only former Confederate slave state to retain 
as conspicuous a link to the Confederacy in its flag. 

In news reports, the main defense of the flag from 
white supporters was its link to history and the legacy 
of the descendants of the Confederacy. They don’t see 
that retaining the flag, and its legacy, has any negative 
impact on racial relationships in this country, noting 
“It’s just a flag.” But that flag is a visible symbol of the 
enslavement of African Americans over hundreds of 
years. It remains a visible symbol of “states’ rights” 
that allowed this condition to exist, a reminder of the 
dangers of allowing the state too much autonomy when 
dealing with its citizens. 

Though civil rights organizations around the country 
have vowed to continue the fight to remove the last pub- 
lic representation of the Confederacy, it’s doubted that 
they will get much support from Mississippians, either 
white or, surprisingly, Black. Though one has to take 
news broadcasts with a grain of salt, it was surprising 
to see how many Black citizens of Mississippi simply 
didn’t care, something also reflected in the polls. 

Felix Martin once wrote of racism as it related to 
busing, “Why is it so hard to see that racism is the tool 
of capitalist society? One white worker in Louisville 
told me that the busing of Black and white children in 


the working people’s communities is only another way 
to keep the working people fighting each other. 

“But it isn’t the busing that divides the Blacks and 
whites. It is how the government, the capitalists, work 
to divide Black and white workers through racism. 
They are using busing as the issue to do it” ( The Revo- 
lutionary Journalism of Felix Martin, p. 18). 

The legislators of Mississippi, by shirking their 
responsibility for making a progressive change for 
their state, exacerbated the racial divide and, like bus- 
ing, used the state’s flag as the focal point to enhance 
that divisive condition. 

Several points were made by some of the African- 
Americans interviewed. One noted that over a million 
dollars were spent for the special election, money that 
could have been used in other areas. In that aspect the 
individual was correct. Mississippi is considered to be 
one of the poorest states in the country, with an atro- 
cious record when it comes to education and social ser- 
vices programs, and no end in sight to that distinction. 
It’s not surprising, then, that Black voters would argue 
against such expenditures over what flag to fly. 

But since the argument was joined, there is no 
excuse why Black voters had such a poor show- 
ing at the polls, allowing the symbol to represent 
the oppressive conditions that still apply to the 
Black population of Mississippi in its schools, liv- 
ing conditions, and working conditions within 
the shops of the Mississippi Delta that still 
reflect the plantation conditions of old. 

Felix Martin once answered the question, what is 
racism, by responding “Racism is when a white worker 
blames the Black worker for his misery, and this keeps 
going around from white to Black to Yellow and then 
back to white— on and on. This is the history of work- 
ing people, killin g each other in wars or otherwise. The 
history of the privileged has seen them sitting on top of 
the workers’ backs all the way” (p. 7). 

In that regard, it is not the flag as much as it is the 
apathy of people who don’t require some accountability 
from representatives to not pit citizen against citizen, 


Black against white, unless that is the whole purpose 
of the exercise. 

In Mississippi, the flag debate represented a psy- 
chology of oppression that manifested itself over a dis- 
cussion about a piece of cloth, a battle that was refer- 
eed by privileged legislators supporting— by their 
silence— a symbol of oppression that recalls the glory 
days of the old South. Yet it is surprising how many 
southern Blacks do not equate the Confederate symbol 
with slavery. Perhaps flag opponents should have 
spent more time educating and less time promulgating 
emotional appeals that fell on deaf ears. 

The State of Mississippi now retains its symbol 
of “heritage,” acting as a constant reminder that 
this heritage was built in the cotton fields of the 
Delta, and garnered from the whip hand of slav- 
ery. 

One African-American poll worker, after the elec- 
tion, expressed disgust at the lack of Black turnout at 
the polls, noting that it was a “sad day for the country.” 
Perhaps it is a precursor for many more sad days 
ahead. 
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Cincinnati’s Black rebellion exposes U.S. racial injustice 


(Continued from page 1) 

between two different worlds. Police Chief Streicher 
refused to apologize for the killing, saying the police 
thought that Thomas was armed. Mayor Charlie 
Luken acknowledged the city’s “racial problems” but 
denied that had anything to do with Thomas’ death. 
City Council members said there was little they could 
do since the city charter limits their power to hire or 
fire police chiefs. 

Angered at these responses, the crowd proceeded to 
take over City Hall. Windows were smashed, the Amer- 
ican flag was removed from the flagpole and turned 
upside down, and the mayor was forced to leave via the 
back door. Hundreds more protesters arrived at City 
Hall that night. As the crowd swelled to 1,000, they 
marched to the central police station. At midnight the 
police fired tear gas and beanbags filled with metal 
pellets to disperse the crowd. 

The next day 20 youth held a protest at the cor- 
ner of Vine and 13th Streets. The crowd soon 
swelled into the hundreds. Many then marched to 
Findlay Market, throwing rocks at police, breaking 
into stores, clearing out shelves. By the evening a 
full scale urban revolt (dubbed “riot” by the press) 
was underway. Though merchants who gouged the 
community were a target, most of the anger was 
directed at the police. At 10 p.m. the police substa- 
tion at Montgomery Road and Woodbum Avenue 
was set ablaze. 

Byron Jones, 30, of Bond Hill, who joined pro- 
testers as they made their way through downtown 
and Over-the-Rhine (the neighborhood in which 
Thomas was shot) said what happened Tuesday 
was “the only way to get their attention. We’ve 
asked and we’ve asked and we’ve asked. We’re not 
going to ask anymore.” 

A Black youth who took part in the revolt told 
me, “I decided to do something because what hap- 
pened to Timothy Thomas could’ve happened to 
every Black I know. How many white 19-year-olds 
have been stopped and ticketed five times for not 
wearing a seat belt? How many whites have to 
worry about being shot by a cop on their way home 
from buying a pack of cigarettes? We’ve got to tell 
them we are not going to let this continue.” 

VICIOUS POLICE REPRESSION 

The police responded with brute force. Enya Kirksey, 
a 23-year-old and three months pregnant, was shot by 
police with rubber bullets as she was trying to get to 
her home near Washington Park. Leroy Pearson, 52, 
was standing outside his Elm Street apartment with 
his three grandchildren when police told him to move. 
When he refused, saying this was his home, he was 
shot four times with rubber projectiles. Dozens more 
were injured and hundreds arrested. 

Yet the unrest continued. On Wednesday, April 11, it 
spread from downtown and Over-the-Rhine to other 
Black areas like Evanston, Avondale, Walnut Hills, and 
the West End. 

Faced with this, Mayor Luken imposed martial law 
and an 8 p.m.-to-6 a.m. curfew on April 12. He stated, 
“The situation has become unthinkable; it’s like 
Beirut.” It would have been more accurate to say the 
West Bank or Gaza Strip. Hundreds of youth in red 
and blue bandanas throwing rocks at police.. .stores 
and shops ablaze.. .cops firing off rubber bullets and 
beanbag projectiles at 11- and 12-year-olds.. .whole 
areas sealed off from the rest of the city by a wall of 
shotgun-toting cops. ..it could have been the Middle 
East. 

Yet the situation was distinctively “American.” It 
was a response to the constant racial prolifing by police 
that has affected virtually every man, woman and child 
in the Black community. It was a response to a social 
reality in which 40% are unemployed in Over-the- 
Rhine, compared to 4% in Cincinnati as a whole. It was 
a response to the gutting of public housing, education, 
and welfare. Only blocks from where Thomas was shot 
public housing is being torn down. Recently the state 
sent letters to Ohio’s welfare recipients warning them 
that their benefits will be cut off in 36 months. This is 
the social context of the revolt which broke out in 
response to Thomas’ murder. 

While the imposition of martial law and the curfew 
got people off the streets, it did not silence the revolt. 
Meetings, forums, and protests continue to be held. 
They have exposed not only the chasm separating the 
African-American community from the white power 
structure, but also the division of the Black masses 
from Black political leadership. 

TWO WORLDS OF MASSES VS. LEADERS 

At Thomas’ funeral on April 14, an array of Black 
political officials spoke of “restoring civil peace” in 
Cincinnati. Rev. Damon Lynch III of Cincinnati’s Black 
United Front called on several city officials to be fired, 
adding, “There is enough violence in our city right now 
without us adding to it.” Kweisi Mfume of the NAACP 
called for changes in the city’s power structure but 
urged the youth to “remain calm.” Jamal Muhammed 
of Louis Farrakhan’s Nation of Islam said, “Don’t get 
angry and tear up your neighborhood. Get angry and 
register to vote.” 

The youth who spearheaded the week of actions, 
however, Jhad a decidedly different perspective. As one 
declared at a rally following the funeral, “These 
preachers and politicians are the same ones who a 
week ago were calling us undisciplined and shiftless. 
But if it weren’t for what we did over the last few days, 


no one would even be here to listen to them. We’re the 
ones who did something by taking over the streets, but 
you don’t hear about us now. I’m tired of all their talk.” 

Darryl, a Black man living in Over-the-Rhine, said, 
“The Black leadership and civil rights organizations 
are trying to quiet everything down, but it’s not work- 
ing. You can’t quiet this down so easily. Many here don’t 
have a job. Almost everyone has had some run-in with 
the law. After you get out of jail, it’s almost impossible 
to get a good paying job. Then they turn it around and 
say because you have a record, it’s all your fault. There 
needs to be a change, because if it doesn’t change, 
things are going to get a lot scarier than what we saw 
this week.” 

The separation of the youth from Black political 
leadership was reflected in the virtual absence of any 
established political organization in the street protests. 


MA11 of the posters and placards at the protests that I 
saw before and after Thomas’ funeral were handmade, 
by local residents. They included: “If my son runs, will 
you kill him to</?”; “Stop killing Blacks or else”; “No 
peace and no police”; “Bush is part of this too— he 
belongs with the cops.” 

The chasm between masses and leaders came out 
sharply at a forum held April 16 at New Friendship 
Baptist Church in Avondale, after the curfew was lift- 
ed. Dozens of Black teenagers, emboldened by their 
actions of the past week, said the established commu- 
nity leaders don’t speak for them. “The older genera- 
tion could have prevented this,” said Derrick 
Blassingame, age 14, president of the newly formed 
Black Youth Coalition Against Civil Injustice. “Our 
leaders are not leading us. Some of our Black leaders 
just want their faces on TV! They are in this for four 
things only: reputation, power, politics and money.” 

The emergence of such voices gives the lie to those 
who claim that the “riots” were “disorganized,” chaotic, 
without reason or direction. As in Los Angeles 1992, we 
are witnessing the emergence of new forms of revolt, 
resistance, and self-organization which point us beyond 
the parameters of existing political structures. 

When people move to tear up a world that doesn’t 
belong to them, that is hostile to them; when they come 
together in collective action on the streets; when they 
take commodities from the shelves without paying— 
why is this not recognized as an act of liberation, as a 
drive toward something new, as a refusal to accept 
what is? It is that reason which needs to be developed 


Queer Notes 


by Suzanne Rose 

ILLINOIS: An 18-year-old gay, Black male was 
labeled a juvenile sex offender for having sex with 
older boys while living in a DCFS group home. 
Quentin Bullock admits that he is gay and sexually 
active. However, the older boys were ashamed of their 
actions and labeled him the aggressor. He was sent to 
a residential facility for juvenile sex offenders in 
Mundelein, where he lived with young boys with his- 
tories of sexual violence. 

Bullock had no visitation rights and no contact with 
the outside world except for three five-minute phone 
calls a week. He was not allowed to visit his brother in 
the hospital or attend his grandmother’s funeral. It 
took a year for DCFS officials to admit that he should- 
n’t have been sent there, but by then it was too late. “A 
year of my life was taken away for nothing,” he said. 
“All of this could have been avoided if they’d known 
how to deal with gay kids. DCFS needs to update their 
services. I feel like we’re being left behind.” 

—Information from Windy City Times 
* * * 

WISCONSIN: Madison’s newly formed GLBT youth 
organization, StandOut, was part of a crowd of at least 
500 who joined a rally in Madison to protest anti-gay 
bigot Rev. Fred Phelps. Phelps visit was, in part, to 
protest the hiring of a counselor to help GLBT stu- 
dents. “Fags make the decisions and fags kill,” Phelps 
said while carrying a sign that showed the Wisconsin 
flag with the words “Fag Flag.” 


and discussed— not" a condemnation of the masses’ 
activity or a mere “solidarity” with it based on tactics. 

Cincinnati shows that the struggle to be free is real, 
is as much a part of the actuality of this world as its 
opposite— the stifling oppression we all live under. The 
concrete content, the self-development gained through 
confrontation with oppressive conditions and internal 
contradictions, is the point of departure for any further 
meaningful development. 

WHERE TO NOW? 

The recent events in Cincinnati will not easily be 
forgotten. The power structure has been forced to at 
least pretend to listen to some complaints of the Black 
community, as seen in Mayor Luken’s announcement 
on April 17 that he will form a race relations commis- 
sion to explore problems in housing, employment, edu- 
cation, and police abuse. 

Such commissions have been formed before, and 
it is very doubtful that much will come of it. But 
much can come from the new consciousness gener- 
ated by the revolt. Its development can provide a 
new basis for opposing this oppressive system and 
projecting a genuine alternative to it. 

In this sense, it is worthwhile to recall the last 
time major arrests of protesters occurred in Cincin- 
nati. It was last November when 53 anti-globaliza- 
tion activists were arrested for “vandalism” at the 
Transatlantic Business Dialogue conference, a 
group which brought together 100 executives from 
the U.S. and West Europe to recommend lower 
trade barriers. That protest may seem a world 
away from the revolt in the Black community. And 
yet the revolt of Black masses is not so far from the 
globalization of capital as it may seem. 

No sector of U.S. society has been more negative- 
ly affected by the globalization of capital than 
Black America. Capital’s ability to migrate overseas 
in search of low wages goes hand in hand with dein- 
dustrialization and the mass displacement of Black 
labor at home. Capital’s increased mobility has also 
led to the flight of industries from urban areas like 
Cincinnati to rural areas and the South. Moreover, 
the cutting of welfare and other social services in 
the U.S. is a form of “structural adjustment” long 
known to Third World countries. 

Racism is an integral part of this logic of capitalist 
accumulation. The gutting of jobs, public housing, wel- 
fare, and the growth of homelessness, prison construc- 
tion, and police abuse all flow from the specific strate- 
gy employed by U.S. capital for the past two decades. 

In hitting out against these conditions, the Black 
masses of Cincinnati have challenged a central dynam- 
ic of capital itself. Their actions call upon us all to 
deepen our consciousness of the nature of capital and 
the alternative to it. In lieu of that, anger at existing 
conditions risks consuming itself in opposing the many 
forms of oppression, without ever getting to articulate 
what the revolt is for. 

As Marx wrote long ago, “We do not tell the world, 
‘Cease your struggles, they are stupid; we want to give 
you the true watchword of the struggle/ We merely 
show the world why it actually struggles; and con- 
sciousness is something that the world must acquire 
even if it does not want to. ” -April 18, 2001 

Anti-Iraq sanctions 

Memphis, Tenn.— April 7-10 was turned over to 
actions opposing the U.S. sanctions against Iraq. The 
date was chosen to coincide with the tour of the Omran 
Bus, named after an 8-year-old Iraqi youth who was 
minding his sheep, far from any military sites, when 
he was killed by U.S. fighter planes. The bus contains 
information about the harm the U.S. sanctions are 
doing to the people of Iraq. 

On April 7 members of the Humanitarian Action 
Collective, Women’s Action Coalition, News and Let- 
ters Committees, and the Mid-South Peace and Justice 
Center put on a skit and handed out flyers about the 
.sanctions. The next day we did it again before a crowd 
of 150. We heard speakers including Dr. Nabil Bayak- 
ly, who told us of the history of Iraq, and Nesrene, who 
spoke on the oppression of the Palestinian people. 
Iraqi-American Yasmine read a poem on thousands of 
years of Iraqi culture. 

On April 9 we sponsored a teach-in titled, “Iraq: 
Resistance to Genocide— The Struggle for Freedom in 
Iraq and the Fight Against U.S. Sanctions.” It had a 
talk by Ceylon Mooney, who recently traveled to Iraq 
and told of the horrendous conditions in hospitals and 
the suffering of families helplessly watching their chil- 
dren die of diseases that would be easily treated if the 
embargo were lifted. 

Ahlam, a Palestinian activist, told about what is 
happening to her people by telling the story of her fam- 
ily, which has lived on the West Bank for generations. 
Dr. Pete Gathje, with the Mid-South Peace and Justice 
Center, spoke on “A Faith Perspective on Iraq and the 
Sanctions,” urging all to oppose the demonization of 
people of other religions and nationalities. 

Franklin Dmitryev, writer for News & Letters , spoke 
on: “Ten Years of the Movement to Stop the War 
Against Iraq: Where Do We Go From Here?” After 
stressing the 1991 anti-war movement’s massiveness, 
he pointed to the need to face why it so quickly col- 
lapsed. The lack of projection of a vision of the fiiture 
totally opposite to that of the rulers had real, practical 
effects. It shows that activity alone is not enough. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR IN COMBAT 
AS WE GREET MAY DAY 2001 


The lead in the April issue of N&L on 
“Layoffs piling up” as the “reality of glob- 
al capitalism sets in” was very sobering. 

I appreciated the parallels drawn 
between U.S. and Japan, the thoughtful 
assessment of the state of the U.S. econ- 
omy, the plain statement of what 401(k) 
really means. I also appreciated the way 
A. Anielewicz pointed out this was not 
engineered by the Fed, the political 
analysis of the Bush administration as “a 
government tailor-made for capitalism in 
a time of crisis,” and especially the con- 
clusion that the capitalist system needs a 
reactionary, exploitative agenda like 
Bush’s, but humanity doesn’t need this 
system. 

Technical worker 

Memphis 

*** . 

I read recently that The Wall Street 
Journal had reported that corporate 
America was rethinking its opposition to 
inclusion of labor and environmental 
accords as part of the new trade agree- 
ments now being negotiated on a global 
basis. I can think of at least two reasons 
why the establishment might be willing 
to discuss inclusion of “social clauses” 
and “workers rights” in those trade 
agreements. One is called “divide and 
conquer.” The other is “distract and 
divert.” 

Activist for a socialist world 
Chicago 

*** 

The recent month-long bus drivers 
strike in L.A. was settled, but the basic 
working conditions have not improved. 
They include a two-tier wage system and 
split shifts. That means drivers’ days are 
12 or more hours long, but four hours in 
mid-shift are considered non-work, non- 
paid time. The drivers have to deal with 
everything from passengers with lan- 
guage barriers to others trying to catch a 
free rida while they face the possibility of 
a spying supervisor on board. Yet, 
despite congested traffic and whatever 
else confronts them, they have to meet a 
strict schedule and keep a “rosy outlook.” 
They earn every bit of their pay— and 
then some. 

Bus rider 
Los Angeles 

*** 

The day before Christmas the Vancou- 
ver Sun announced that 3,500 people 
were going to lose their jobs— not a large 
number among the tens of thousands 
daily becoming “obsolete” and unem- 
ployed, but the timing was stunning in 
showing the total inhumanity of man- 
agement today. Soon after that headline 
came the announcement that the stock 
market had lost 800 billipn U.S. dollars 
of its value. It made me wonder if we 
were not seeing some kind of Kamikaze 
pilots trying to hasten the final sinking 
of a doomed “Titanic”— while we are also 
passengers on the same ship. 

Georgio 
British Columbia 

*** 

The driving personnel of the Dutch 
railroads have been bargaining with 
their bosses for two years about then- 
labor conditions. At issue is the privati- 
sation of the railroads and the conse- 
quences for the workers and the trav- 
ellers. After some small strikes in the 
past two years, the patience of the work- 
ers was exhausted and they went on 
strike on April 5. There was no train traf- 
fic at all for two full days. Only one week 
later, they came out on strike again. 
There is still no resolution as of today 
(April 14), but it is clear the workers are 
firmly determined not to give up. 

Supporter 

Amsterdam 

*** 

It is good to read your pages and see 
the re-rising militancy of workers, but it 
follows the pattern of more than a centu- 
ry of struggles against capitalism. The 
positive political struggles have also 
failed to produce a successful movement 
for socialism. What we desperately need 
today is to show how the current strug- 
gles can lead forward away from capital- 
ism. The socialist movement must study 
alternative ways of living in a way it has 
not been prepared to do in the past. The 
long-standing condemnation of such 
studies as “utopian” needs to be aban- 


doned if we are to do more in the coming 
century than repeat the failures of the 
previous one. 

R. Price 
Australia 

*** 

I am taking off work on May Day, the 
international working peoples’ holiday 
that celebrates the march in 1886 by the 
workers of Chicago calling for the 8- 
hour day. The agitation at that time led 
to the infamous Haymarket Affair in 
which four of the eight innocent men 
accused of terrorism were executed. 
Many other people have also died 
defending human rights. The rights for 
which the working people organized 
then are still unrealized. The rights we 
have won are being eroded by local polit- 
ical policies and global corporate agen- 
das. We will not give up our hard-fought 
victories for public education, minimum 
wage laws, overtime pay, paid holidays, 
the 40-hour workweek and public health 
services. We want these hard- won bene- 
fits extended for all people of our world. 
We refuse to accept a world in which the 
highest profit margin is the final judge 
of all value. 

Publius 
Chicago 

PROTESTING 
THE 

FTAA 

Because they were wary of the deep 
opposition to their secret meeting, the 
“Summit of the Americas for Free Trade” 
ended With a declaration cloaked in 
high-sounding “democratic” rhetoric. 
Explaining that the so-called “democra- 
cy clause” would exclude any country 
that ceases to be a democracy from par- 
ticipation in future summits, host Pre- 
mier Jean Chretien added, at one news 
conference: “Democracies in certain 
countries continue to be fragile.” I was 
certain that he must have been talking 
about the recent electoral fraud in Flori- 
da and the stolen election in the U.S. 
Then I found out he was only snobbishly 
patronizing against Haiti. 

American voter 
California 

*** 

A protest in conjunction with the 
protests in Quebec City was planned at 
the Peace Arch Park, 20 miles north of 
Bellingham at the U.S./Canadian bor- 
der. The question of the FTAA meeting 
in Quebec is a hot topic in this college 
town. There is an awesome Collective 
Library here and the people who run it 
do an amazing job of using the space as 
a community center, free school, show 
space, library, food not bombs kitchen 
and more. Recently they were visited by 
local cops who wanted to know what 
kind of “terrorism” was planned for the 
Peace Arch event on April 21! There was 
a lot of paranoia among the local law 
enforcers because of the WT.O. The cops 
on both sides of the border were really 
worked up about the event and people 
expected the worst in terms of police 
brutality. 

Correspondent 
Bellingham, Washington 

*** 

Various lawsuits are now in process in 
Canada, grounded in our constitutional 
rights. They charge that a 10 foot high 
fence cutting off the area of the summit 
meetings isn’t security but “decontami- 
nation.” Some called it the political 
equivalent of ethnic-cleansing, sweeping 
away anyone who dares to criticize the 
complicity of governments in corporate 
globalization. The way I see it, where 
there once was a Divine Right of Kings, 
we now live under the Divine Right of 
Corporations. 

L.G. 

Canada 



• 

FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT 
AND HISTORIC MEMORY 

The article in the April N&L “Work- 
shop Talks” column on how the demand 
for affirmative action came out of the 
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much broader Civil Rights Movement 
was a beautiful example of the impor- 
tance of historic memory. It put today’s 
protests in a much more solid context by 
connecting the protests today to the 
1960s movement. N&L readers would 
want to know, I think, about the pam- 
phlet The Free Speech Movement and the 
Negro Revolution which includes 
descriptions of the events at Berkeley, a 
speech by Mario Savio and a commen- 
tary by Raya Dunayevskaya. They are 
sure to find it more than relevant for 
today. 

Susan Stellar 
Detroit 

*** 

I come from a country where you can 
get arrested for what you say. The mili- 
tary junta has put thousands of activists 
in prison in the course of Burma’s pro- 
democracy movement. So when I heard 
the Cal Berkeley library was sponsoring 
a symposium celebrating the Free 
Speech Movement’s archives I made 
sure to attend. However, I found most of 
the presentations too sociological and 
academic rather than filled with the 
powerful philosophic content of the orig- 
inal FSM. Not once did I hear anyone 
bring up the events in Cincinnati involv- 
ing issues .around freedom and Black 
youth happening right under our noses. 
I wanted to ask what kind of “free 
speech” we have when we have the right 
to say what we want but as soon as what 
we say has real consequence (as in Que- 
bec or Cincinnati) we are met with rub- 
ber-bullets or worse. The celebration 
begged the question of what it means to 
have an “archive” that only recollects 
the past nostagically versus what Duna- 
yevskaya called a “living archive” that 
engages in ongoing philosophic develop- 
ment in present day concrete struggles. 

Burmese immigrant 
California 

• 

WHAT IS DIALECTICS? 

Fred Bustillo’s essay “Beyond materi- 
alism, beyond post-Marx Marxism” 
(April N&L), raises some interesting 
issues about why Lenin never published 
his Philosophic Notebooks on Hegel or 
revealed to his followers his break from 
vulgar materialism. But I’m not con- 
vinced by his discussion as to why this 
was so. Lenin surely faced a lot of prob- 
lems after 1917 — civil war, famine, 
growing bureaucratization in the Bol- 
shevik Party, etc. But when is dialectics 
more important than at such moments 
of crisis? We can’t use such conditions to 
excuse his failure to make clear his 
break from vulgar materialism. Those 
conditions should have imparted to him 
the necessity of doing so. 

Anti-vanguardist 

Illinois 


ISRAEL 
AND 

PALESTINE 

Some months ago the world saw the 
horrible pictures of two Israeli soldiers 
being lynched in Ramala. Israel then 
kidnapped two people from Palestinian 
territory and accused them of taking 
part in the lynching. Since then there 
was the attempted lynching of a Pales- 
tinian worker in the town of Netania. He 
is still alive but cannot walk or stand, 
can hardly speak and cannot open one 
eye. Lots of people watched, some 20 hit 
and kicked him. It was photographed 
but the Israeli police are unable to find 
even one of them. Today 10 of us went to 
the hospital again to visit the wounded 
Palestinian. But we are few. So many 
others want war. 

Naomi Eden 
Israel 

*** 

During the initial weeks of violent 
confrontation which began in September 
2000, the General Staff of the Israeli 
army avoided calling up reservists. As 
the confrontation lengthened the call-up 
of reservists increased but it is not 
across the board so the Israeli economy 
could hold its own without pressuring 
the country’s political and military lead- 
ership to put an end to the confronta- 
tion. The Ha’aretz website is now report- 
ing that the first bitter voices are 
already being heard and will grow loud- 1 
er if not heeded. It is causing serious 
harm to Israeli society and if not fixed 
soon, the damage may turn out to be 
irreversible. 

Correspondent 

Canada 

*** 

Today, April 14, was a great day for 
peace in the Middle East. Palestinian, 
Israeli, and international activists for 
peace managed to break through the 
barriers separating us, push through 
cordon after cordon of Israeli soldiers 
and meet together to pledge ourselves to 
end the occupation and make a just 
peace between our peoples. The event 
was initiated and sponsored by the Cen- 
tre for Rapprochement, a Palestinian 
peace organization based in the town of 
Beit Sahour not far from Bethlehem 
where there is a checkpoint separating 
Bethlehem from Jerusalem. When we 
interlocked arms and began to push 
through, the soldiers fortunately did not 
draw their weapons but locked their 
arms against us. We pushed and they 
pushed back until we pushed through 
their entire cordon. It was as inspired as 
a moment can be. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 



It would have been a good idea to alert 
your readers that Fred Bustillo is a 
political prisoner at the ADX unit in Flo- 
rence, Colorado, one of the most notori- 
ous prison hell-holes in America. That 
he manages to turn out such high-quali- 
ty theoretical material in such sur- 
roundings is a testament to the power of 
the human spirit. 

P.W. 

Chicago 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s April Archives 
column gives one pause. You may be a 
revolutionary, she says, and yet whenia 
new situation comes along, if you don’t 
work out your relationship to it from the 
vantage point of dialectics, you can go olff 
the rails. What that means to me is that 
when some on the Left capitulated to the 
narrow nationalism and male chauvin- 
ism of the Million Man March, it wasn’t 
because they were reactionaries but 
because they left the concept of “new 
beginnings” as an abstraction and nar- 
rowed it in the concrete to something 
that had nothing to do with revolution. 
Dialectics is not rhetoric but the 
lifeblood of all freedom movements, 
without which they quickly putrefy. 

Revolutionary 

Memphis 


• 

HISTORY AND IDEOLOGY 

John Alan’s column in the April issue 
raised an important question: how the 
“facts” of history are subject to today’s 
ideology. The rewriting of the history of 
the Civil War for ideological purposes is 
nothing new to someone who grew up 
under a totalitarian regime, as I did in 
Poland. The recent publication of Jan 
Gross’ Neighbors: the Destruction of the 
Jewish Community in Jedwabne, 
Poland, has raised a similar question of 
how history is told. She documents how 
in 1941 the Polish half of the town of 
Jedwabne murdered the Jewish half, 
killing approximately 1,600. The official 
version attributing the murders to Nazis 
was chisled into a monument commemo- 
rating the event. As a result of current 
discussion, that monument has been 
removed and a new one will be put in 
place during the summer. The truth is 
that anti-Semitism is still alive in 
Poland which no longer has a Jewish 
presence to challenge it. We are seeing 
the first signs that perhaps Poland will 
be able to look at its own history objec- 
tively. 

Urszula Wislanka 
California 
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Missippi’s Gov. Musgrove is the per- 
fect exajnple of a New Democrat. He 
feints to the left by suggesting a flag rep- 
resenting Jim Crow be put aside. As soon 
as he has given the reactionaries some- 
thing to rally around, he surrenders and 
declares himself ready to move on, as the 
rulers gaze contentedly at the spectacle 
of white workers cutting their own 
throats by buying the racist rhetoric at 
the cost of making class solidarity with 
Black workers that much harder. 

Descendant of Mississippi whites 
Tennessee 

*** 

Given that Southern Christian bigots 
such as Bush and Ashcroft have their 
hands firmly on the reins of the govern- 
ment I found the following quote from 
Frederick Douglass very much “today” 
even though it was written over 150 
years ago: “I assert most unhesitatingly, 
that the religion of the south is a mere 
covering for the most horrid crimes, a 
justifier of the most appalling barbarity, 
a sanctifier of the most hateful frauds, 
and a dark shelter under which the 
darkest, foulest, grossest, and most 
infernal deeds of slave-holders find the 
strongest protection.... I contemplate the 
religious pomp and show, together with 
the horrible inconsistencies which every- 
where surround me.” His blast at how 
“the slave prison and the church stand 
near each other” make it even more 
“today.” I recommend everyone read it in 
full. It can be found in Narrative of the 
Life of Frederick Douglass, an American 
Slave, written in 1845. 

American observer 
Ecuador 

• 

NO CHANGE IN 
AMERICA S RACISM 

On the 33rd anniversary of the assas- 
sination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. I 
found myself asking whether the powers 
that be would have killed him again 
today. I would have to say that those 
powers could not allow him to live, espe- 
cially in Chicago, where African-Ameri- 
can men and women can take a firefight- 
er examination and pass it, yet cannot 
continue on to the firefighter academy. 
Why? Because this city has a racist 


mayor, Richard M. Daley, who is follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his racist daddy, 
Richard J. Daley, who was the one who 
set the atmosphere that made Dr. King 
call Chicago “the most racist city” he had 
ever been in. When U.S. citizens allow a 
selected president like George W. Bush 
and his kissing-cousin “I can barely 
speak coherent English” Mayor Daley to 
hold power, we have come to the day 
when our children can no longer say “I 
have a dream” but only that we are hav- 
ing a nightmare. Yes, I have to say to 
America’s shame that Dr. King would be 
killed again, 33 years later. 

George Wilfred Smith, Jr. 

Chicago 


WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 
SPEAKS 
IN MANY 
VOICES 

For years, women in New York have 
been trying to get the state to pass the 
Women’s Health and Wellness Act which 
would require insurance companies and 
employers to cover the costs of contra- 
ceptives. The State Senate finally passed 
a version of the bill, but it includes a reli- 
gious non-compliance clause that would 
allow employers or insurers to refuse 
contraceptive coverage based on their 
religious objection. They call this a “con- 
science clause” as if businesses have con- 
sciences! It is women who have the con- 
sciences and should be allowed choice. If 
this version passes, it will leave hun- 
dreds of thousands of women still facing 
major financial barriers to quality health 
care. 

Angry woman 
New York 

This Mother’s Day thousands of chil- 
dren in Illinois who love and miss their 
mothers will not be able to celebrate with 
them. About 80% of the more than 3,000 
women incarcerated in Illinois are moth- 
ers and most were the primary caretak- 
ers. Their children serve a sentence too. 
The majority of these women are locked 
up for nonviolent offenses. On Friday, 


May 11 at 4 p.m. at the James R. 
Thompson Center in Chicago, we will 
hold our annual rally to call for more 
sensible sentencing practices. We are 
asking support for legislation (House 
Bill 1961) that is currently pending in 
the Illinois Senate. We urge your read- 
ers to join us and make their voices 
heard. 

Joanne Archibald 
Chicago Legal Advocacy for 
Incarcerated Mothers 
205 W. Randolph, Suite 830 
Chicago, IL 60606 
*** 

You recently carried a quote from 
Marx in N&L that began “History does 
nothing....” Yet history doesn’t just hap- 
pen. While we are bound in our genetic 
prisons and limits, we do possess brains 
and can create a new level of human civ- 
ilization. 

I have learned of a group of women in 
Milwaukee who have received public 
assistance in the past or are receiving it 
now. They are not based on revolution- 
ary Marxism but they are challenging 
the corruption of “welfare reform” and 
Tommy Thompson. As usual under this 
system, women with children are expect- 
ed to conform to draconian rules and 
regulations to receive a pittance, while 
the greedy rulers at the top get away 
with robbery. Their work needs wide dis- 
semination. They can be reached at Wel- 
fare Mothers Voice, 2711 W. Michigan, 
Milwaukee, WI 53208 or by phone at 
(414) 342-6662. 

Frank 

Wisconsin 

THE BALKAN WARS 

Readers might be interested to know 
that the great revolutionary Leon Trot- 
sky reported in his The Balkan Wars on 
the way the komitadjis (Chetniks) “mas- 
sacred peaceful Turks and Albanians in 
order to correct the ethnographical sta- 
tistics of the population” in 1912-13. 
Such forces were bankrolled by Tsarist 
Russia as part of its policy of Pan-Slav- 
ism. All that was overthrown by the 
1917 Revolution. Unfortunately, today 
even much of “democratic” Serbia 
regards those Chetniks of 1912-3 as 
national heroes. This narrow national- 



ism is one legacy of the collapse of Com- 
munism as elements of the old appara- 
tus played the nationalist and racist 
card. 

Milosevic opponent 
Chicago 

*** 

The conflict in Macedonia between 
armed Albanian rebels and the govern- 
ment reminds us that political balance 
in the region is delicate and somewhat 
complex. At least the Serbian govern- 
ment does not seem to be directly to 
blame this time. It does seem that the 
NATO intervention in Kosova may have 
had an unintended consequence. I am 
troubled by accounts of repression 
against Gypsy people as well as Serbs in 
Kosova, despite the presence of KFOR. 
It may be timely to reconsider whether 
“self-determination for Kosovo” is 
attractive-sounding any more. Indepen- 
dence for Tibet and Taiwan (from China) 
are far more supportable demands. 

Concerned 

Oklahoma 



I’ve been enlightened over the years 
by the thought-provoking articles and 
letters in each issue of N&L and thank 
the donor who has made it possible. My 
incarceration has caused me to take a 
closer and critical look at the whole sys- 
tem of government in America. I don’t 
see the one I was taught about as a 
child. As someone who is of Native 
American (Cheyenne) and African 
descent, my people have been catching 
hell in America. Your paper has helped 
me put into proper perspective the vari- 
ous obstacles and seemingly (insur- 
mountable circumstances that have 
plagued my people’s progress and devel- 
opment. Hopefully, the time will come 
when I’m able to contribute to your 
advancement besides being a reader and 
distributor of my copies to others. 

Prisoner 

Texas 

READERS: See our Appeal on the 
front page.... Can you help by con- 
tributing to our donor fund? 
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Community struggle wins Workman stay of execution 


Professor Margaret Vandiver is associate professor 
in the Department of Criminology and Criminal Jus- 
tice at the University of Memphis and has been fighting 
to keep the State of Tennessee from executing Philip 
Workman. — Editor 

Philip Workman was convicted in 1982 of the mur- 
der of Memphis police officer Lt. Oliver. His lawyers 
accepted the state’s theory of the crime, and did not do 
basic investigation of the case. When Philip finally got 
a good appellate counselor in 1990, he realized that 
there was good reason to think that Oliver had been 
killed by friendly fire (See January-February News & 
Letters). 

In 1999 the key eyewitness recanted his testimony; 
in the spring of 2000, it was learned that the state had 
suppressed an x-ray which supported ballistics evi- 
dence showing Workman didn’t fire the fatal shot. 
Philip came within 36 hours of execution in April 2000. 
The Sixth Circuit Court finally heard arguments about 
whether they were going to let anybody look at this 
new evidence and split six to six, against Philip. Every 
judge appointed by a Republican voted against Philip, 
and every judge appointed by a Democrat voted for 
him. The Tennessee Supreme Court set an execution 
date for January and Philip came within 12 hours of 
being executed before the U.S. Supreme Court upheld 
a previous stay. 

The clemency hearing in January 2001 was worse 
than a farce. A Clemency Board member who had 
recused himself was consulting with the prosecution 
about how to present the case to fellow board mem- 
bers. The attorney general of the state had presented 
himself as a neutral adviser to the board and the 
governor, but he was deeply involved in planning pros- 

Chicago gas crisis 

Chicago—” I wouldn’t want your job for anything in 
the world,” a disgruntled customer told me as I tried to 
explain the high gas prices. He was not buying the 
company line that the increase was due to higher 
prices charged to Peoples Energy from its suppliers or 
the fact that this was an extremely cold winter that 
required more gas usage. He was righteously upset. 
The company was trying to pull one on him and like 
many Chicago customers, he was mad. 

His monthly winter bill went from about $150 last 
year to close to $400. His gas bill increased 100% 
instead of the 50% figure projected by the company. 

If he only knew that he was not the only person 
being abused. Peoples Energy clerical employees are 
not in a union. We have experienced many problems 
that the labor movement has fought, such as the fact 
that we do not receive two 15-minute breaks and have 
forced Saturday overtime for Monday through Friday 
employees. Even employees who work on Saturdays do 
not receive the three-day off time when holidays fall on 
Monday because they are already off. The company 
does not provide any compensation in the form of a day 
off or pay. 

To make matters worse due to the increase of calls, 
which we are required to take at least 59 calls a day, 
the company asks employees to give up their 45 
minute lunch break and take a 15 minute break, with 
30 minutes overtime paid as compensation for the loss 
of lunch period. Production is valued over the rights of 
the employees. 

The new monitoring system aids supervisors who 
listen in on calls. Supervisors can see what you are 
doing through your computer. Additionally you can be 
fired for anything that the supervisor finds offensive. 
You are not allowed to say “bye-bye” to the customer 
because the supervisor calls this unprofessional lan- 
guage. Saying “bye-bye” will result in a one point 
deduction out of ten if your call is monitored. Too many 
low points not only result in not receiving reuses, but 
you can be fired for too many in the long run. 

We are not a part of the company, contrary to popu- 
lar belief. We pay full price for gas just like you do. We 
cheered consumers when they demanded a decrease in 
gas prices and delayed shut offs. We hope customers 
blockade the company’s service shops. 

As a matter of fact the service men and women have 
a union, the Chicago Gas Workers Union 18007. They 
may strike because the company made $36 million 
despite the fact that as of April 2001, there were 
14,800 customers who did not pay a cent on their gas 
bill since December 2000. The service workers want 
compensation received from the company’s gas 
increase, but Peoples Energy only wants to give them 
a 22 cent raise even though most customers are paying 
double for gas. 

The clerical employees have not joined the union 
because the company offers us perks for not joining. 
Sometimes we even receive movie passes and time off. 
This sell out is not worth it. We must look at the big- 
ger picture and set an example to stop this corporate 
machine. 

Activism in Chicago delayed shut off of 186 cus- 
tomers. Also there is a five cent decrease in gas prices 
due to complaints at Peoples Energy. If the service men 
go on strike, this will also aid consumers and delay 
shut offs. All that is needed is a united front between 
workers and consumers, and we can make a difference, 
a revolution. We could break utility companies like the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott ended segregation. We can 
have affordable utilities if we unite. 

— Akili 


ecution strategy against Philip. The attorney general’s 
office, the prison warden, the Clemency Board chair- 
man, and high-ranking advisers to the governor, met to 
discuss the case and clemency, and did not notify the 
defense. The defense lawyers asked, again, for a stay. 
This time Philip came within 42 minutes of execution 
on March 30 before the Tennessee Supreme Court 
finally stopped it. 

That afternoon I joined Philip’s family, friends, and 
his minister, in a hotel a few miles from the prison. As 
the time got closer, Philip’s brother and minister went 
to the prison to witness the execution, scheduled for 1 
a.m. At a little after midnight, Joe Ingle, Philip’s min- 
ister, called from the prison. We promised that if Philip 
was executed we were going to continue fighting, and 
make this into the Sacco and Vanzetti case of Ten- 
nessee. 

Then the phone rang again. The news was: there is 
a stay. But no one could tell us what court granted the 
stay, on what grounds, how long it was going to last. 
We all remembered how last year in Tennessee, Robert 
Glen Coe had a stay of execution half an hour before he 
was killed. 

We were stunned until Joe came back and he was 
ecstatic. He told us that we actually had an evidentiary 
hearing. That’s all Philip had ever asked for, the 
chance to go into court, lay out this new evidence, and 
let an impartial judge decide if it meant that his con- 
viction couldn’t stand. 

After the stay, the Tennessee Supreme Court sent 
Philip’s case to a local court in Memphis. It went before 
the same judge, John Colton, who had denied the peti- 
tion for the stay earlier that day. Colton set a hearing 
date in two weeks which did not give Philip’s lawyers 
time to prepare. They appealed to the Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeals who indefinitely stayed the proceedings. If 
the judge rules against Philip, his lawyers will have 
the record to appeal from. 

When a death penalty case gets towards the end of 
its appeals, there’s a horrible momentum that builds 

Harvard sit-in grows 


up to execute. There are political benefits to the people 
who act in that capacity. That was taken to the last 
limits of grossness in Florida and Texas where people 
ran for governor based on how many inmates they had 
executed as attorney general. In Philip’s case there’s an 
extra impetus: if Philip didn’t kill Oliver, it had to be 
friendly fire. That is something no one wants to con- 
sider. But we have a man who has come within a few 
hours of being executed three times in the last year for 
something that the evidence indicates he did not do. 

I don’t think that I have ever seen a community 
effort like this one. I believe that made it politically 
possible for the court to do what it did. We were not 
going to let them get away with this quietly. It was 
done by people writing letters to the editor, by handing 
out clemency cards, by going to churches, by standing 
on the corner with signs week after week after week, by 
using every opportunity to talk about the case publicly 
and privately. 

Workman’s case helped change minds about the 
death penalty. We are going to lose some cases, but this 
is never going to be Texas, Florida, Virginia, or Okla- 
homa. There is a real sense of resistance here. Ten- 
nessee is not going to become a slaughterhouse the way 
other states have. 

—Margaret Vandiver 


Reverse conviction of 
Khalfani X. Khaldun! 

A terrible miscarriage of justice occurred last 
month when New Afrikan political prisoner Khal- 
fani X. Khaldun was found guilty of murdering an 
Indiana prison guard. The state of Indiana had 
delayed bringing Khalfani to trial for the alleged 
misdeed 1 for years because of its failure to provide 
sufficient evidence. Yet the all-white jury bought 
the state’s argument, despite the fact that several 
prisoners and one prison investigator testified that 
Khalfani was elsewhere at the time of the crime. 

The prosecution argued that the victim’s blood 
was found on Khalfani’s clothes. In fact, the 
guard’s blood (he was killed during a fight) was 
strewn about the entire area of the prison that 
Khalfani was in at the time. The prosecution 
argued that there was a “recent” small cut on Khal- 
fani’s right middle finger. In fact, Khalfani got the 
cut from opening a tuna can at lunch. And it 
argued that the slain officer made a dying declara- 
tion accusing Khalfani of the deed. In fact, no one 
else heard this declaration. 

The jury deliberated for nine hours. Khalfani 
was essentially convicted on the basis of testimony 
supplied by prison guards who have long had it out 
for him because of his political activism and his 
eloquent defense of the rights of prisoners. 

The judge imposed the maximum sentence— 60 
years. Khalfani has until May 20 to file an appeal. 
Given the many discrepancies in the prosecution’s 
handling of the case, chances of an appeal are good. 
However, Khalfani is in urgent need of financial 
assistance to cover the cost of the appeal. 

We urge our readers to send whatever they can 
to The Khalfani Justice Campaign. Contributions 
can be made out to Joining Hands Ministries, and 
sent to T. Rhodes/Khalfani’s Defense, 101 Main St., 
RO. Box 337, Tallulah Falls, GA 30573. 



Over 1 ,000 students and faculty members demonstrat- 
ed their support for Harvard University employees on 
April 30. Tne campus workers have been struggling for 
a livable minimum hourly wage of $10.25. Forty stu- 
dents seized Massachusetts Hall two weeks earlier and 
supporters have built a tent city in Harvard Yard to 
back staff. 


The prosecution argued that the victims blood 
was found on Khalfani’s clothes. In fact, the 
guard’s blood (he was killed during a fight) was 
strewn about the entire area of the prison that 
Khalfani was in at the time. The prosecution 
argued that there was a “recent” small cut on Khal- 
fani’s right middle finger. In fact, Khalfani got the 
cut from opening a tuna can at lunch. And it 
argued that the slain officer made a dying declara- 
tion accusing Khalfani of the deed. In fact, no one 
else heard this declaration. 

The jury deliberated for nine hours. Khalfani 
was essentially convicted on the basis of testimony 
supplied by prison guards who have long had it out 
for him because of his political activism and his 
eloquent defense of the rights of prisoners. 

The judge imposed the maximum sentence— 60 
years. Khalfani has until May 20 to file an appeal. 
Given the many discrepancies in the prosecution’s 
handling of the case, chances of an appeal are good. 
However, Khalfani is in urgent need of financial 
assistance to cover the cost of the appeal. 

We urge our readers to send whatever they can 
to The Khalfani Justice Campaign. Contributions 
can be made out to Joining Hands Ministries, and 
sent to T. Rhodes/Khalfani’s Defense, 101 Main St., 
RO. Box 337, Tallulah Falls, GA 30573. 
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Race and the U.S. census 


(Continued from page 1) 

Hector St. Jean Crevecoeur, a Frenchman who lived 
in America in 1782 when racial diversity was very obvi- 
ous, posed the famous question: “What then is the 
American, the new man?” He answered: “a mixture of 
English, Scotch, Irish, French, Dutch, German and 
Swede... He is either a European or a descendant of a 
European.” Crevecoeur wrote this racist observation 
when African slaves were one-fifth of the population. 

John Hope Franklin, the African-American histori- 
an, in his book Race and History, considered the ethnic 
composition of the U.S. as “one of the salient features” 
of American civilization. If we closely examine Ameri- 
can civilization, we find that the actual origin of that 
“salient feature" is rooted in slave labor and not in its 
ideological concept of freedom and diversity. The truth 
is: there could hardly have been a successful develop- 
ment of capitalism in America without African slave 
labor. There was no other available abundant source of 
labor power to cultivate the sugar, rice, tobacco and 
cotton. Thus, American capitalism, at that moment in 
its history, grafted the barbarism of slave labor onto 
the production of commodities for the world market 
which essentially made American slave masters the 
new capitalists. 

Moreover, American capitalism did not end its 
exploitation of Black labor in the post Civil War era. It 
was inherently driven to accumulate an unprecedented 
amount of capital and to create the technology to 
accomplish that accumulation. Therefore, the Ameri- 
can 19th-century industrial revolution and economic 
expansion to the Pacific coast during the post Civil War 


period opened the door for working class immigrants 
from Europe and China to come to America to build 
railroads, bridges, to work in the factories, the mines 
and the mills. 

This “uprooting” of European and Asian labor from 
their original homes began in the latter decades of the 
19th century and became a torrent by the first decade 
of the 20th century when upwards of 1.4 million immi- 
grants came to America each year. This is one of the 
reasons why America appears today as a nation of 
diverse races and ethnic peoples. 

We should note that the “diversity,” as it is present 
in the 2000 census, is simply a reflection of capitalism’s 
exploitation of labor and has nothing to do with the 
ideal of a human unity in diversity. American diversity 
emerged out of and continues to contain contradictions 
and strifes. For example, the Mexican laborer is only 
welcome in California as long as she is working hard in 
the fields of the growers, but if she gets sick or seeks to 
go on relief, the political cry becomes, send her back 
across the border. 

The African-American people have been around on 
the North American continent since the first Euro- 
peans colonized it. Then as now, the socialization of 
labor is structured according to the needs of American 
capital, which means new immigrant labor without 
any rights and the unleashing of the criminal (injus- 
tice system against the rebellious African-American 
population. There can be a new beginning in the very 
meaning of diversity when the different groups find a 
commonality in their opposition to the inhuman capi- 
talist accumulation. 
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Milosevic’s arrest, tensions in Macedonia 


It is no small thing that Slobodan Milosevic— whose 
wars from 1991 to 1999 caused 200,000 deaths, almost 
all of them non-Serb civilians, whose paramilitaries 
gave the world a horrific new term, “ethnic cleansing,” 
and whose forces also set up rape camps on a large 
scale— now sits in a prison cell. He remains there 
rather than the luxurious presidential palace where he 
had been allowed to remain since October by Serbia’s 
not so different new leaders. 

SERBIA BEGINS FACING MILOSEVIC LEGACY 

Milosevic’s arrest had a comic opera feel to it, as the 
butcher of the Balkans opined that he would never 
allow himself to be taken alive. That, however, was 


At an international level, the unfortunate truth is 
that today as in the 1990s, the U.S. and its NATO 
allies regard a strong and dominant Serbia as the key 
to “stability” in the Balkans. That is why they offered 
only token opposition to Milosevic in Bosnia, forcing it 
to accept the humiliating and oppressive 1995 Dayton 
Accords. That is why they didn’t even discuss Kosova 
at Dayton and intervened there only in 1999 after 
Milosevic had openly defied NATO, on the eve of its 
official expansion into Eastern Europe, by deporting 
under the eyes of the world media hundreds of thou- 
sands of Kosovar Albanians whom NATO had vowed to 
protect. That is why it was not NATO, but the dogged 
and heroic resistance of the Bosnians and the Koso- 


while the Yugoslav Army men guarding 

him were still refusing to give way to 

the police, in what may have been a m . 

last-ditch effort to shield him by Presi- I 

dent Vojislav Kostunica. a 1 

What kind of deal was struck prior to ; 

his surrender is not known. But its out- gf • 

lines seem obvious enough: trial for Jr 

crimes committed inside Serbia only, ® 

before Serbian nationalist courts, many |*‘ . / 

of whose personnel still view Serbia, not j jSl 

the nations its forces pillaged and aL jjf 

raped, as the true victim of the Balkan -** 

Wars. ' .>. 

Kostunica exemplifies such an atti- : 

tude: “Each week evoking the thousand - 

Serbs killed during the Western bomb- gl 
ings, he in this way forgets the 200,000 
deaths from the wars in Croatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and Kosova.... He defends the Yugoslav Army, an insti- 
tution that is among those most culpable for the terror 
and carnage in the Balkans, continuing to support its 
commanders from the 1990s” (Le Monde April 6, 2001). 


vars that was the most decisive element 
in defeating Milosevic and in setting 
%. the ground for his overthrow last Octo- 
her. And that is why NATO has strong- 
"i ly opposed the small-scale rebellion 
f among the Albanian minority in neigh- 
f boring Macedonia. 

^ if MACEDONIA CHALLENGED 

^ I FROM BELOW 

k if The case of Macedonia is quite differ- 

\ >.«' ent from that of Serbia, Kosova, Croat- 

\ , ia, or Bosnia. “Ethnic cleansing” was 

^ not carried out here in the 1990s, nor 
was a neo-fascist regime set up. 
JhHH Instead, a bourgeois democracy has 
begun to form, one that, like so many 
others, unfortunately oppresses an eth- 
nic minority, the Albanian Macedonians. 

In March, after a decade of demands for greater civil 
and human rights, young Albanians, some of whom 
had crossed the border to join the fight to liberate 


Kosova from Milosevic in 1998-99, staged a brief upris- 
ing. It centered on Tetovo, the country’s second largest 
city, located in a region that has a strong Albanian 
majority. The insurgents, who called themselves the 
National Liberation Army, the acronym of which in 
Albanian (UCK) is the same as the Kosova Liberation 
Army, made demands that were essentially the same 
as those of more established Albanian political parties 
since 1991. 

They pointed to the fact that Albanians are vastly 
underrepresented in the government and the police, 
although they are at least 35% of the population. They 
noted that the government still refuses to recognize 
the University of Tetovo, where courses are given in 
Albanian, while the two other universities offer cours- 
es only in Macedonian, a Slavic language. They also 
pointed to police repression, especially of Albanian 
youth, and to the fact that the constitution refers to 
Macedonians and “others,” that is, Albanians. 

There have been hysterical reports- in the Western 
press about Macedonia. Top Dayton negotiator Richard 
Holbrooke pontificated that “a fifth Balkan war has 
begun in Macedonia” (The New York Times April 8, 
2001). The British journalist Jonathan Steele ridiculed 
such attitudes as rooted in stereotypes exemplified by 
the “gloomy determination that every Balkan conflict 
is about ethnicity... [that] the ethnic genie will always 
race off to mass murder” ( The Guardian March 19', 
2001 ). 

In fact, with the defeat, overthrow, and arrest of 
Milosevic, there has been a move throughout the 
region away from narrow nationalism, as can be seen 
in the latest elections in Bosnia and Croatia. Even in 
Serbia, serious questions are being raised about Milo- 
sevic and his legacy, despite efforts by the new leader- 
ship to evade them. 


On the one hand, major war criminals like Ratko 
Mladic, the commander during the massacre of 7,000 
Bosnians at Srebrenica in 1995, walk around freely 


Acehnese face threat of mass slaughter 


because they are not guilty of crimes inside Serbia. Yet 
some Albanian political prisoners still rot in prison 
while Kostunica “considers their fate.” 

Seska Stanojlovic of Serbia’s Helsinki Committee on 
Human Rights notes acidly: “It is hypocritical to inves- 
tigate whether Milosevic cheated in his construction 
contracts or bank accounts. This man is indicted for 
‘crimes against humanity.’ We need to say that Serbia 
is first of all responsible for crimes against Croats, 
Bosnians, and Albanians, even if the Serbs also suf- 
fered” (Le Monde March 16, 2001). While such views 
are those of a tiny minority inside Serbia, there is evi- 
dence that the majority of Serbs would now accept 
Milosevic’s extradition to the War Crimes Tribunal at 
The Hague. 

Israeli settlements 

Los Angeles— Dr. Amiram Goldblum, a longtime 
member of the Israeli Peace Now central committee 
and the founder and head of Peace Now’s Settlements 
Watch Committee, spoke on “Is a Peace Settlement 
Possible with the Settlements?” at the University Syn- 
agogue in Los Angeles, April 3. Goldblum emphasized 
that in the Oslo Peace Agreement in 1993, the Israeli 
government had not committed itself to dismantling 
its settlements in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
In fact, since 1993, the number of settlements in both 
areas increased with the government’s actively 
planned financial and military encouragement. 

The West Bank contains approximately two million 
Palestinians living in 650 towns, and approximately 
196,500 Israeli settlers living in about 150 settle- 
ments. The Gaza Strip contains approximately one 
million Palestinians living in some 40 towns, and 
approximately 6,500 Israeli settlers living in about 130 
settlements. 

Goldblum demonstrated on a map that, when Ehud 
Barak offered to give 95% of the West Bank to the 
Palestinian Authority in September 2000, the 5% that 
Barak was keeping was enough to cover all the settle- 
ments and more. By keeping even 3% of the territory, 
Barak was cancelling the idea of a viable Palestinian 
state. That is because the settlements are tiny needle 
holes spread across the entire West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip. So long as they exist, the Israeli military pres- 
ence and road blocks established to protect the settlers 
negate the very idea of a Palestinian state. 

Goldblum did not think that it would be impossible 
to move the settlers. In his opinion even the most reli- 
gious fanatic settlers would be willing to relocate to 
Israel if the Israeli government offered to purchase 
their homes in the settlements and paid for their relo- 
cation. 

He stressed emphatically that the source of Pales- 
tinian anger is the continuing occupation of its three 
million people by Israel. “Israel is the only country in 
the world that occupies a large population without giv- 
ing them any civil rights.” 

Goldblum argued that if a referendum were to be 
held in Israel today on the status of the Israeli settle- 
ments in the West Bank and Gaza, 70% of the popula- 
tion would vote against them. According to a recent 
poll conducted in Israel, 85% of Israelis have never vis- 
ited the occupied territories. To Goldblum that proves 
de facto that Israelis consider the 1967 Green Line 
their border. - 

' —Sheila Fuller 


Aceh, a province in northern Sumatra that is strug- number of displaced persons has reached over 100,000. 

gling for independence from Indonesia, is in a state of Facilities, food and sanitation in displaced persons 

war. Clashes between the military and the Free Aceh camps are very inadequate; the state has no programs 

Movement (GAM), combined with government terror- for them, and their only help comes from private char- 
ism against the civil population, have resulted in more ities gathered by local NGOs. International NGOs left 
than 100 deaths each month so far this year. There are after the torture and execution of several of their 
now more than 30,000 military plus police and para- workers. 

military groups in a province of 4.3 million people. . The authorities closely monitor local and intema- 
Declaring a “state of civil order,” the government is tional media, and intimidate journalists. Those who 

paving the way for mass slaughter like in East Timor speak against government policies are branded as 

in 1999. Demonstrations against the move have taken criminals. 

place in Jakarta as well as Aceh. The courts in Aceh no longer function because the 

N&L met with Muhammad Saleh of the Central majority of the offenders are those who are supposed 
Information for Referendum Aceh (SIRA) while he was to be enforcing law and order. Judges and prosecutors 
in the U.S. asking the international community to have simply abandoned their posts. The judicial and 

pressure Indonesia to stop its human rights abuses administrative branches of government in Aceh have 

and allow a referendum. Here is some of his statement: practically all closed down, mbst of them replaced by 

GAM. In fact, much of the daily life of the people, from 
SIRA was formed in 1998 with the aim to resolve justice, to marriage, trading, property transfer, is 
the conflict in Aceh in a peaceful and comprehensive being handled by GAM with appropriate taxes paid to 
manner, through a referendum, so the people of Aceh its coffers. 

can determine their own future. We call on Indonesia to withdraw all non-organic 

We hold as truth that democratic mass civil actions security forces from Aceh; to strengthen the Humani- 

are a right for any society to achieve its lawful aspira- tarian Pause (cease-fire) agreements; to accept the 

tions, and we regard acts by those in power against United Nations offer to open an office in Aceh; to pro- 

such actions as a political ploy to deny our rights. tect human rights and democracy in accordance with 

There have been suppressive actions of the neo-colo- the Indonesian constitution and the Universal Decla- 

nialist regime of Indonesia against SIRA activists: ration of Human Rights; to bring to justice all violators 

arrests, detention, intimidation, kidnapping and mur- of human rights in an internationally recognized 

der. The latest raid occurred March 21, when plain- court; and to find a comprehensive, democratic and 

clothes police ransacked the office, seized banners and peaceful solution to the conflict, or let the people of 

took away eight activists, later released. Aceh decide their own future. 

Two of us were kidnapped and tortured by the We call on the international community and the 
BRIMOB (special para-military mobile police) last United Nations to send an investigation team to Aceh; 
September. Thirteen burly men beat us with chairs, strengthen mediation efforts by assigning an enforce- 

pipes, boards, and rifle butts, and slashed us with ment power; open an office to monitor conditions; pres- 

knives. Then we were taken to police headquarters, sure Indonesia to stop all violence and charge violators 

where more police punched and kicked us. After 24 and to implement its commitment to international 

hours of interrogation, we were released, due to pres- conventions; provide humanitarian aid; allow the right 

sure from many sectors of Aceh and from intemation- to self-determination for Aceh. 

al human rights NGOs. But we had to stay in the hos- These points need to be carried out as soon as possi- 
pital for a week for treatment of our injuries, the pains ble in order to save the Acehnese people from the cri- 

of which we are still suffering. sis of humanity that is taking place everywhere in 

SIRA organized a mass rally for all of Aceh, called Indonesia. 

SIRARAKAN, last November. Dozens of ordinary peo- Contact SIRA at sirajaringan2000@yahoo.com, 
pie were arrested, detained and tortured during the muhsals@yahoo.com, or sirareferendum@hotmail.com. 
rally. For days before the rally, soldiers ransacked our 
office and those of other human rights and referendum 
activists. They came to capture Muhammad Nazar, 
chairman of SIRA and coordinator of SIRA RAKAN. 

The charge was displaying a banner at a mass rally 
last August that referred to the Indonesian govern- 
ment as “occupying” Aceh. 

In order to prevent more violence, Nazar turned 
himself in. He was tried, convicted and sentenced to 
ten months in jail. 

Shooting without provocation and burning houses 
and shops as retaliation for attacks by GAM have 
resulted in 1,113 civilians killed; 10,230 houses and 
shops were burnt, all located near military or police 
bases. Military command posts have been set up in 
almost every village. Plainclothes military units carry 
out covert actions and “sweepings” everywhere, every 
day. 

Many people leave their villages as soon as soldiers 
set up a base or there is an armed clash due to the 
practice of the police and military of going against the 
villagers whenever they are attacked by GAM. The 
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gl &°dialectics Education against capital today 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Peter , Pe * er McLaren: Is phi- 

McLaren is a major voice ios ”P. y reany an 
in the world of critical Archimedean lever that can 
pedagogy and one of usec L, to ^ rm f about 
North America’s leading human liberation. Its a 
exponents of the work of clueS j lon “at has been 
the Brazilian educator, Posed to me often by those 
Panin Froira Hp k who remain skeptical of 
author/editor ' of 35 Philosophy and see it pri- 
books on the sociology m anly as an academic 
of education, critical the- enter P nse - Raya Dunayev- 
ory, and critical peda- s ^ aya w °ald, I believe, 
gogy. His latest book, answer in the affirmative. 
Che Guevara, Paulo Glenn Rikowski: In 
Freire, and the Pedagogy what sense. 
of Revolution (Rowman & Peter ; “ “ e sense that 
Littlefield), was reviewed philosophy can bring us 
in News & Letters (Octo- closer to grasping the speci- 
ber 2000). McLaren is hcity of the concrete within 
currently working on The totality of the umver- 
Crltical Pedagogy Mani- sa ~ ° r instance, the laws 
festo and a book on of motion of capital as it 
globalization and imperi- °P erat es out of view of our 
alism (with Ramin Farah- common-sense understand- 
mandpur). The following 

consists of excerpts of a Furthermore, philosophy 
dialogue with Glenn plays a key role m enabling 
Rikowski, author of The our understanding of histo- 
Battle in Seattle. ry as a process m which 

human beings make their 
own society, although in 
conditions most often not of their own choosing. And 
further, the practice of double negation can help us 
understand the movement of both thought and action 
by means of praxis, or what Dunayevskaya called the 
philosophy of history. 

The philosophy of history proceeds from social real- 
ity and not from abstract concepts (the latter is the 
bourgeois mode of thought). Here it is necessaiy that 
critical educators seek to help students go through the 
labor of the negative in order to see human 
development from the perspective of the wider 
social totality. By examining Marx’s specific 
appropriation of the Hegelian dialectic, Duna- 
yevskaya shows us how we can comprehend 
more clearly how the positive is always con- 
tained in the negative. It makes clear how 
every new society is the negation of the pre- 
ceding one, conditioned by the forces of pro- 
duction— which- gives us an opportunity for 
a new beginning. 

While it is true that ideas are condi- 
tioned and correspond to the economic 
structure of society, this in no way makes 
history unconditional. In his Theses on 
Feuerbach, Marx wrote that circum- 
stances are changed by human beings, 
and not by abstract categories, and that 
the educator herself must be educated. 

Economic structures constitute the 
drive-wheel of history; but that doesn’t 
mean that everything can be reduced 
to the sum of economic conditions.... 

Dialectical movement is a characteristic not only 
of thought but also of life and history itself. But today 
it appears that history has overtaken us, that the edu- 
cational left is running a losing race with history. The 
idea of freedom wobbles precariously on shaking foun- 
dations, on the scaffold of empty bourgeois dreams. 
Haven’t we entered that monopoly stage of capitalism 
that Lenin called imperialism— in which nearly the 
whole world has been drawn into the capitalist sys- 
tem? 

Marx noted that, in the words of philosopher Georg 
Lukacs, that “the commodity-form penetrates every 
comer of the social world.” Aren’t we very close to this 
monstrous eventuality at the current historical 
moment? Isn’t the neoliberalism that has emerged 
with the collapse of state demand-management and 
the Keynesian welfare state a particular species of 
imperialism, one in which the inner contradictions 
have become exacerbated beyond imagination?.... 

Glenn: What kind of pedagogy is needed in response 
to this? 

Peter: We require a pedagogy that meets the condi- 
tions of the current times. We need to understand that 
diversity and difference are allowed, to proliferate and 
flourish provided that they remain within the prevail- 
ing forms of capitalist social arrangements. 

Once anti-racism and anti-sexism begins to contest 
the hierarchical imperatives of advanced capitalism, 
then such struggles are resisted by all the power the 
state can muster. My own work has been to support 
anti-racist and anti-sexist pedagogies, but to recast 
them within a larger project of class struggle, particu- . 
larly the struggle against the globalization of capital. I 
have emphasized the need for educators to revisit the 
works and lives of Freire and Che. 

Furthermore, I believe that critical pedagogy could 
greatly benefit from exploring the work of Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, and other Marxist-Humanists such as Peter 
Hudis and Kevin Anderson. Dunayevskaya was criti- 
cal of both U.S. capitalist democracy and the state-cap- 
italism of the Soviet Union— and for good reasons. 
Both were concerned with the extraction of surplus 
labor from workers, although in different ways. 


Current conditions in both the U.S. and Russia are 
growing similar, as both are experiencing variations of 
tycoon, or gangster capitalism. Because at the present 
historical juncture, the contradictions of capitalism are 
pushed to such unbearable extremes, Dunayevskaya 
felt it was important that history and consciousness be 
examined from the perspective of the development of 
labor. Her work on double negation captures the con- 
tinuous process of becoming. Her philosophy of 
absolute negativity as a self-moving, self-active, and 
self- transcending method has a lot to offer.... 

Glenn: So (we] need to understand how we, as 
human subjects, have been capitalized— the human as 
capital; thus the struggle for humanism is necessarily 
a struggle against capital, and against a specific form 
of social being as capitalized life-form. That places the 
struggle to be human, the de-capitalization of our exis- 
tence, at the center of contemporary anti-capitalist 
struggles. In turn, that situates Marxist-Humanism at 
the core of any project to implode capital’s social uni- 
verse, as a vital resource for de-capitalizing our indi- 
vidual and collective social existences and the value- 
form of labor on which all this rests. 

Peter: The Marxist-Humanist educator recognizes 
that because the logic of capitalist work has invaded 
all forms of human sociability, society can be consid- 
ered to be a totality of different types of labor. What is 
important 'is to examine the particular forms that 
labor takes within capitalism. Labor should not be 
taken as a given category, but interrogated as an object 
of critique, and examined as an abstract social struc- 
ture. 

As you have pointed out in your own work, Glenn, 
value constitutes the very matter and anti-matter of 
Marx’s social universe. Educators like yourself and 
Paula Allman have argued that the real problem is the 
internal or dialectical relation that exists between cap- 
ital and labor within the capitalist production process 
itself— a social relation in which capitalism is intran- 
sigently rooted. 

This social relation— essential or fundamental to 
the production of abstract labor— 
deals with how already 
existing value is preserved 
and new value (surplus 
value) is created. It is this 
internal dialectical relation- 
ship that is mainly responsi- 
ble for the inequitable and 
unjust distribution of use-val- 
ues, and the accumulation of 
capital that ensures that the 
rich get richer and the poor get 
poorer. It is this relation 
between capital and labor that 
sets in perilous motion the con- 
ditions that make possible the 
rule of capital by designating 
production for the market, foster- 
ing market relations and compet- 
itiveness, and producing the his- 
torically specific laws and tenden- 
cies of capital. 

Glenn: We need to remember 
that the production of value is not 
the same as the production of wealth. 

Peter: Correct. The production of value is histori- 
cally specific and emerges whenever labor assumes its 
dual character as both use-value and exchange-value. 
This dual character is not simply the distinction 
between use-value and exchange-value but within 
value itself, in the distinction between value and 
exchange- value. In order to see value, we have to 
abstract from exchange-value. This enables us to 
emphasize the particular social character of labor that 
produces commodities.... 

This is most clearly explicated in Marx’s discussion 
of the contradictory nature of the commodity form and 
the expansive capacity of the commodity known as 
labor-power. In this sense, labor power becomes the 
supreme commodity, the source of all value. For Marx, 
the commodity is highly unstable, and non-identical. 
Its concrete particularity (use value) is subsumed by 
its existence as value-in-motion, or by what we have 
come to know as capital. (Value is always in motion 
because of the increase in capital’s productivity that is 
required to maintain expansion.) 

Dunayevskaya notes in Marx’s Capital and Today’s 
Global Crisis that “the commodity in embryo contains 
all the contradictions of capitalism precisely because of 
the contradictory nature of labor.” What kind of labor 
creates value? Abstract universal labor linked to a cer- 
tain organization of society, under capitalism. The dual 
aspect of labor within the commodity (use value and 
exchange value) enables one commodity— money— to 
act as the value measure of the commodity. Money 
becomes, as Dunayevskaya notes, the representative 
of labor in its abstract form. Thus, the commodity must 
not be considered a thing, but a social relationship.... 

The question is: What kind of labor should a human 
being do?. ..Capital, as Marx pointed out, is a social 
relation of labor; it constitutes objectified, abstract, 
undifferentiated— hence alienated— labor. Capital 
cannot be controlled or abolished without dispensing 
with value production and creating new forms of non- 
alienated labor. Creating these new forms of non-alie- 



nated labor is the hope and promise of the future. 

Let’s consider for a moment the harsh reality of per- 
manent mass unemployment, contingent workforces, 
and the long history of strikes and revolts of the unem- 
ployed. It is relatively clear from examining this histo- 
ry that the trajectory of capitalism in no way sub- 
sumes class struggle or the subjectivity of the workers. 

What separates Marxist educators from liberals is 
that Marxists are not content with advocating for bet- 
ter wages and working conditions, although that is 
certainly an important goal. Of course, Marxist educa- 
tors advocate for a fairer distribution of wealth, argu- 
ing that the current inequitable distribution that char- 
acterizes contemporary capitalist societies results 
from property relations, in particular, the private own- 
ership of the means of production. However, to suggest 
that Marxism merely seeks elimination of economic 
exploitation is to underestimate it. It pushes a great 
deal further than the call for a fairer redistribution of 
wealth. As Dunayevskaya teaches us, Marxism is pro- 
foundly humanistic; it works not only for a more equi- 
table redistribution of economic resources but also for 
the liberation of humanity from the rule of capital. 

Glenn: Perhaps Dunayevskaya’s greatest contribu- 
tion is her reanimation of the Hegelian dialectic and 
her breakthrough work on negation of the negation. 

Peter: Dunayevskaya rethought Marx’s relations to 
Hegelian dialectics in a profound way.... Dunayevskaya 
notes how Marx was able to put a living, breathing, 
and thinking subject of history at the center of the 
Hegelian dialectic. She also pointed out that what for 
Hegel is Absolute Knowledge (the realm of realized 
transcendence), Marx referred to as the new society. 
While Hegel’s self referential, all-embracing, totalizing 
Absolute is greatly admired by Marx, it is, neverthe- 
less, greatly modified by him. 

For Marx, Absolute knowledge (or the self-move- 
ment of pure thought) did not absorb objective reality 
or objects of thought but provided a ground from which 
objective reality could be transcended. By reinserting 
the human subject into the dialectic, and by defining 
the subject as corporeal being (rather than pure 
thought or abstract self-consciousness), Marx appro- 
priates Hegel’s self-movement of subjectivity as an act 
of transcendence and transforms it into a critical 
humanism. 

In her rethinking of Marx’s relationship to the 
Hegelian dialectic, Dunayevskaya parts company with 
Derrida, Adorno, Marcuse, Habermas, Negri, Deleuze, 
Meszaros, and others. She has given absolute negativ- 
ity a new urgency, linking it not only to the negation of 
today’s economic and political realities but also to 
developing new human relations. Second negation con- 
stitutes drawing out the positive within the negative, 
expressing the desire of the oppressed for freedom. 

Glenn: This shall be a form of praxis that takes us 
outside the social universe of capital? 

Peter: Yes. Abstract, alienated labor can be chal- 
lenged by freely associated labor and concrete, human 
sensuousness. The answer is in envisioning a non-cap- 
italist future that can be achieved by means of subjec- 
tive self-movement through absolute negativity so that 
a new relation between theory and practice can con- 
nect us tto the realization of freedom. 

Glenn: A freedom, surely, that is incompatible with 
private property. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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I & DIALECTII 



Tom Rainey delivered this talk at The Anti-Capital- 
ist Forum in Washington DC, “What Are We fighting 
for ? Where is the movement going?” 

The questions which make up the title of this forum 
are questions that face all activists at some point. I was 
a high school student in the ‘80s. I didn’t really under- 
stand the machinations behind the Sabra-Shatila mas- 
sacre at a refugee camp in Lebanon at the time, though 
it had a profound impact on me. It wasn’t long before I 
sought out and joined the first movement I could find. 
I became very active in an anti-nuclear weapons group 
in Chicago. 

I decided I was a pacifist. I made a career out of civil 
disobedience and then direct action for five years. Then 
I began to identify with the revolutionaries in El Sal- 
vador and Nicaragua. I left my pacifism behind. 

I expected that all the organizing and demonstra- 
tions and direct action would naturally lead to more 
and more people joining until there were so many peo- 
ple in the streets that the government would be forced 
to change and we would win. 

But as time went on I saw movements come and go. 
They didn’t get bigger in direct relation to how much 
work my fellow organizers and I put in. I started to rec- 
ognize the pattern. 

I heard the same things in every movement as it was 
being bom: “We need to just organize around what we 
are against and not have debates about history, or phi- 
losophy. We need to organize now and then we can talk 
about that later.” 

The ideas of Marxist-Humanism began to mean 
something to me. In 1990, in face of the coming war in 
the Persian Gulf, I helped organize some of the largest 
mass meetings I had ever seen. Hundreds of students 
who had never been activists wanted-to stop the war. I 
spoke out often to challenge my fellow anti-war youth 
to deepen their activism and challenge the very nature 
of our society which values oil over human life; to make 
the goal a new society that doesn’t go to war for oil. 
That movement grew faster and collapsed around the 
nation more quickly than anything I had seen. It could 


Against capital 

(Continued from page 10) 

Peter: Yes, but we need to remember that the aboli- 
tion of private property does not necessarily lead to the 
abolition of capital. We need to examine the direct rela- 
tion between the worker and production. Here, pur sole 
emphasis should not be on the abolition of private 
property, which is the product of alienated labor; it 
must be on the abolition of alienated labor itself. 

Marx gave us some clues as to how transcend alien- 
ation, ideas that he developed from Hegel’s concept of 
second or absolute negativity, or “the negation of the 
negation.” Marx engaged in a materialist rereading of 
Hegel. In his work, the abolition of private property con- 
stitutes the first negation. The second is the negation of 
the negation of private property. This refers to a self- 
reflected negativity, the basis for a positive humanism. 

Glenn: Absolute negativity in this sense is a cre- 
ative force. 

Peter: Yes. Marx rejects Hegel’s idealization and 
dehumanization of self-movement through double 
negation because this leaves untouched alienation in 
the world of labor-capital relations. Marx sees this 
absolute negativity as objective movement and the cre- 
ative force of history. Absolute negativity in this 
instance becomes a constitutive feature of a self-criti- 
cal social revolution that, in turn, forms the basis of 
permanent revolution. 

Hudis raises a number of difficult questions with 
respect to developing a project that moves beyond con- 
trolling the labor process. It is a project that is direct- 
ed at abolishing capital through the creation of freely 
associated labor: the creation of a social universe not 
parallel to the universe of capital (whose substance is 
value) is the challenge here. The form that this society 
will take is that which has been suppressed within the 
social universe of capital: socialism, a society based not 
on value but on the fulfillment of human need. 

For Dunayevskaya, absolute negativity entails more 
than economic struggle but the liberation of humanity 
from class society. This is necessarily a political and a 
revolutionary struggle and not only an economic one. 

This particular insight is what, for me, signals the 
fecundating power of Dunayevskaya’s Marxist- 
Humanism— the recognition that Marx isn’t talking 
about class relations only but human relations. 

Critical pedagogy is too preoccupied with making 
changes within civil society or the bourgeois public 
Sphere, where students are reduced to test scores and 
their behavior is codified in relation to civic norms. 
Marx urged us to push beyond this crude type of mate- 
rialism that fails to comprehend humanity’s sensuous 
nature and regards humans only as statistics or aver- 
aged out modes of behavior. 

We need to move towards a new social humanity. 
This takes us well beyond civil society. We need to 
work towards the goal of becoming associated produc- 
ers, working under conditions that will advance 
human nature, where the measure of wealth is not 
labor-time but solidarity, creativity, and the full devel- 
opment of human capacities. This can only occur out- 
side the social universe of capital. 


‘We ignore ideas at our own risk’ 


not survive the simple ideological assault of yellow rib- 
bons and “support our troops.” 

Most people come to the movement with a big con- 
cept, with great idealism. Usually this idealism is 
channeled into “organizing”— which generally means 
pragmatism, which sees people as numbers to be accu- 
mulated as in “we need to get as many people out at 
the demonstration as possible.” Pragmatism is the 
dominant ideology of current society to such an extent 
that people see it as natural or “common sense.” It can 
be a dead end if it is not challenged. This is an element 
of what dialectics is: movement through contradiction. 

The goal I’ve chosen is a totally new society. Blue- 
prints by intellectuals don’t work, whether it’s a van- 
guard party, .decentralized federated communities, or 
bio-regionalism. If it comes out of the heads of just a 
few, then it is not true creativity, and it won’t elicit the 
creativity of the masses of people. The very act of mass- 
es taking control of their lives and creating a new 
social organization in free association is what revolu- 
tion is. The form in which this will happen cannot be 
confined within the plans of a small group. 

I’m working for the concept of full freedom. Yes, it’s 
a tall order, but if we’re going to fight, why not go for 
the whole thing? All these little “baby step” reforms, 
and “we’ve got to start somewhere” approaches just 
don’t capture people’s imagination. This is often con- 
fused with apathy. What is full freedom? That’s what 
activists should be discussing in the same meetings 
where strategy and tactics usually dominate. 

The new generation inherits a world shaped by rev- 
olutions that turned into their opposite and failed 
movements. It’s a heavy ideological weight that can be 
seen in apathy, self-limiting ideas, and lack of patience 
seen in the speed with which elements of the anti-glob- 
alization movement went to adventurist confrontations 
with police. 

The activist movement always comes back for many 
good reasons, both objective and subjective. People 
want something better, but often there is no continu- 
ity— or learning from the past to break out of the cycle. 
There is a hidden history and a battle for its meaning. 
At the same time, I see a progression and maturity in 
the new movement that in many ways is far ahead of 
where the ‘80s movement hit a dead end. There is a 
global perspective; the student battle against sweat- 
shop labor has led to relationships between students 
and workers. There are hundreds of militant anti- 


racist organizations, targeting police brutality and the 
prison system. There is a search for new forms of orga- 
nization and self-critique. I hear youth with a very 
developed sense of the contradictions they face. 
Throughout is an open confrontation with capitalism 
itself which was very rare in the ‘80s. 

The critique of capitalism is often watered down and 
confused with a collection of symptoms or phenomena. 
To see through them is to see the sweatshop workers 
and prisoners as subjects of their own liberation, not 
victims. The Kensington Welfare Rights Union in 
Philadelphia is a working example of this kind of sub- 
jectivity .in the relationship between intellectuals and 
workers organizing together. 

I’m trying to make the case for projecting an absolute 
Idea. To elicit the great creativity of the “people out 
there” we need to go big. Reform is so old and people 
know deep down that it doesn’t work. It’s time to chal- 
lenge ourselves to choose between human power or cap- 
ital power. Conservatives believe people can’t organize 
themselves, so they need a central controlling institu- 
tion. Idealists recognize the potential for freely associ- 
ated labor and self organization to rip up capitalism at 
the root and create something better. But this doen’t 
mean that intellectuals or organizers just sit around 
and wait and then jump on for the ride. They have the 
responsibility to challenge people to deepen their oppo- 
sition, to get to the meaning in thought and in history. 
Intellectuals can help a movement speak to itself. 

You say we already know what ends we want. Are 
you sure? Philosophy is a question of life and death. 
Many anarchists who joined revolutionary forces to 
fight a common enemy also thought theory wasn’t nec- 
essary. They ended up dead at the hands of their “com- 
rades” once the common enemy was defeated. You 
should look into how many anarchists were killed by 
Mao or Castro or in Spain during the Civil War by Stal- 
inists whom they united with for pragmatic reasons. 

Do you ever wonder where all the people who were 
your age ten years ago are? They burned out. What 
makes you think you won’t burn out on activism alone, 
too? You say no to just talking about philosophy as if 
it’s bringing down the- movement. Philosophy is not the 
problem in today’s movement. Relying on activity 
alone is. What we’re doing is not working. The quality 
of life, labor, the environment has plummeted. Capi- 
talism has been kicking our ass for 30 years. You 
ignore ideas at your own risk. 


‘Solidarite’ in Quebec City 


(Continued from page 1) 

Kim: The first big action was a torch light parade on 
Thursday evening. I’ve never seen that many anti-cap- 
italist activists. I’d look back and all I could see was 
people. It was really amazing 
to see that many radical 
activists. 

C.J.: This was an education 
you could not, and should not, 
get in a classroom. 

Michelle: Friday was the 
first big major action, the “Car- 
nival Against Capitalism.” 

This was the first time I saw 
the wall come down. Every- 
body on the march was cheer- 
ing and screaming when the 
wall came down. People were 
getting gassed repeatedly. It 
was an act of defiance just 
standing there. 

Kim: I went to bed Saturday 
night hearing the (tear gas] 
guns in my head. It was a great 
blow to the cops because we 
didn’t act like a mob. 

Michael: On Saturday 
there was a big concern about 
people getting stampeded. But the control and the dis- 
cipline shown by the activists were amazing. 

C.J.: The tear gas was so thick the cops had to bring 
in these giant industrial fans to blow the gas away 
from the heads of state. The reality was that the peo- 
ple of the city overwhelmingly supported the militancy 
of the protest. People opened their stores for us in the 
middle of a tear gas-fijled intersection. I believe very 
strongly in non-violent direct action, but I’ve never felt 


so much rage before. I saw cops fire tear gas canisters 
at close range, then gas the medics who ran up to 
assist. They were not interested in arresting us. They 
were interested in physically and mentally demoraliz- 
ing us. 

Kim: I can’t describe to you 
how much the gas hurts. You 
never knew where it was com- 
ing from. One of the things that 
was great was the community 
that was there. Complete 
strangers were coming up to you 
and asking “how can I help?” 

Michael: The tear gas was 
able to flood the entire area. 
Twelve hours later it was still 
lingering. It became unbearable 
to many of the protesters. There 
were 450 arrests over the week- 
end. That is unbelievably small 
compared to the number of the 
participants. 

C.J.: The number one chant 
was “so-so-solidarite.” There 
was a lot of local organizing. 
The solidarity was amazing. 
There was not a division among 
the protesters. 

Mike: There’s been a real growth in these large 
groups of people being able to organize on this level. 
The most shocking thing was the community 
response. This was on such a large scale that it was a 
culture shock. 

Kim: I was surprised by the activist community 
itself. It was massive. I wondered if there was going to 
be a connection between all of the groups. There 
turned out to be a massive union of all the activists. 



Runaway shop protest 


Chicago— At noon on April 21, 700 noisy, enthusi- 
astic people rallied at 48th and Western Avenue on 
Chicago’s southwest side in solidarity with the protest- 
ers in Quebec City against the Free Trade Agreement 
of the Americas. The large puppets that have become 
characteristic of these events since the Battle in Seat- 
tle added to the festive feeling. An ad hoc committee 
organized the demonstration. Members of Jobs With 
Justice, the Campaign for Labor Rights and the Steel- 
workers Union participated in a major way. 

The rally’s location was chosen because it is the site 
of Hendrickson Spring, an automotive parts company 
whose owners have decided to relocate 80% of its oper- 
ation to Mexico and 20% to Canada. The workers had 
given concessions, yet they couldn’t prevent the move. 

According to Jack Ailey of Steelworkers Local 1053, 


the spirited demonstrators feel that the FTAA will 
“intensify something that is already hurting them.” 

Leo Gerard, president of the Steelworkers Union, 
deplored the fact that workers can’t participate while 
oligarchs plan the future in secret meetings. The dele- 
gates to the FTAA value their own power and wealth 
higher than workers’ families and human lives. He 
emphasized that workers do have power and that time 
and economic-trends are on our side. We will win, but 
not without intelligence and sacrifice, he said. 

Honking horns and other indications of approval 
from passing motorists accompanied the festive march 
as it proceeded to McKinley Park at Western Avenue 
and Pershing Road. A program of music, speeches and 
a skit portraying a “Race to the Bottom” of social and 
economic conditions filled out the demonstration. 

—January 
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Sharon escalates Middle East conflict 


by Kevin A. Barry arid Mary Holmes 

Since his election as Israeli prime minister under 
the slogan “Only Sharon can bring peace,” Ariel 
Sharon has lost little time in harnessing state power to 
crush the Palestinian intifada. The situation became 
more ominous when Sharon ordered retaliatory air 
strikes on April 16 against Syrian radar installations 
inside Lebanon. The Israeli Defense Minister 
described the raids as a signal that “the rules of the 
game have changed.” 

Since Sharon became prime minister, .he has 
launched these events: 

March 28: Sharon ordered a retaliatory air strike on 
the headquarters of Yassir Arafat. Israeli officials 
called the raid the first in a series of “pinpoint 
attacks.” 

April 5: Sharon’s housing minister authorized con- 
struction of 700 new homes, expanding two Israeli 
West Bank settlements. During the same week, the 
Israeli government ordered the demolition of 30 Pales- 
tinian houses, built in West Bank areas under Israeli 
control, because they were constructed without per- 
mits. 

April 11-21: Israeli tanks and bulldozers mounted 
three separate invasions into Palestinian-controlled 
Gaza, demolishing homes, commercial buildings, gov- 

Ethiopian massacre 

Copying a page from the manual of the old Stalinist 
military dictatorship, the Ethiopian government has 
responded to student protests with gunfire, killing at 
least 58 youths and wounding 250 during the night of 
April 17-18. 

For ten days, more than 3,000 students had gone on 
strike to demand 1) the reopening of a suppressed stu- 
dent newspaper, 2) student representation on decision- 
making bodies, and 3) an end to the presence of armed 
police on campus. 

On April 11, soon after the strike began, police 
launched an attack during which 45 students were 
wounded. Afterwards, government officials announced 
that they had agreed to most of the students’ demands. 
However, students refused to end their strike because 
the government gave no firm timetable for implement- 
ing the changes. 

At this point, the government issued an ultimatum 
threatening force if the students did not end the strike. 
As police moved in a second time, thousands gathered 
to back the strikers, by this time not only university 
students, but also high school and working youth. 

They refused to back down, resisting attempts to 
disperse them. It was these youth whom police massa- 
cred. Afterwards, the government shut down the uni- 
versity for an indefinite period. 


Dutch gay marriage 

The Netherlands became the first nation in modern 
history to legalize lesbian and gay marriage, April 1. 
At midnight, Helen Faasen and Anne Marie Thus took 
their vows at Amsterdam’s City Hall. Other couples 
soon followed, including two elderly men who had lived 
together for 36 years. 

The fight to legalize lesbian and gay marriage 
spanned two decades. Earlier, in 1998, civil unions 
were legalized. Finally, in September 2000, parliament 
voted by a three to one margin for the new law placing 
lesbian and gay couples on the same legal footing as 
heterosexual ones. 


emment structures and orchards. 

April 20: Israeli police massed against Palestinians 
throwing stones in the Temple Mount area, the largest 
police turnout inside the old part of Jerusalem since 
the intifada began. On the same day, Sharon termed 
the Israeli state’s campaign to crush the intifada a 
“prolonged struggle.” . 

The thus-far “limited interest” in the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict expressed by the U.S.-Bush administra- 
tion has given tacit support to Sharon. He was invited 
to Washington to meet with Bush in March. At that 
time, Secretary of State (also a former general, like 



Protesters face Israeli soldiers during a demonstra- 
tion of Palestinians, Israelis and supporters near 
Bethlehem, April 14. 


Zapatistas’ address 

After their caravan to Mexico City, days of rallies 
and negotiations, and stated support from Mexican 
President Vicente Fox, the Zapatista delegation from 
Chiapas addressed the Mexican Congress on March 28 
and presented their demands for a constitutional 
amendment guaranteeing autonomy for indigenous 
peoples. Half the legislators boycotted the session. 

Commandante Ester spoke for the delegation: 
“There are those who say that this proposal will create 
Indian reservations, but they forget that Indians 
already live separated from other Mexicans and that 
we are at risk of extinction. ..They say that this law 
will promote a backward legal system, but they forget 
that the current laws only promote confrontation, pun- 
ish the poor, give impunity for the rich, condemn the 
color of our skin and make our language a crime.” 

The EZLN has demanded passage of the indigenous 
rights legislation, removal of military bases, and 
release of all political prisoners before peace talks can 
resume. 

It remains to be seen how the struggle in Chiapas 
will now develop to achieve its demands and expand 
its vision against moves to co-opt it by Fox, who spoke 
at the “free trade” summit in Quebec of plans for capi- 
talist expansion in Mexico: building highways, rail- 
roads and ports from Chiapas, across Central America, 
to the Panama Canal and Colombian border. 


Sharon) Colin Powell stated the U.S. would honor its 
“complete commitment” to Israel’s security. The U.S. 
also vetoed the Palestinian request for a UN-sponsored 
international observer force. 

The Arab summit held in March again pledged addi- 
tional financial aid for maintaining social services, but 
Palestinians have seen few results from the multi-bil- 
lion dollar support fund, much of it being siphoned off 
by corrupt officials. 

Saddam Hussein, whom Palestinian leaders were 
alone in supporting during the Gulf War, has threat- 
ened to send thousands of volunteers to join the intifa- 
da, although Iraq- has demonstrably been more of a 
threat to Arab rulers than to Israel. 

In a recent interview in the Israeli newspaper 
Ha’aretz, Sharon openly stated what he alluded to dur- 
ing the election campaign: he will not return any more 
land, from settlements in Gaza to the Golan Heights, 
regardless of whether Palestinians meet his govern- 
ment’s demands. He said he would consider allowing 
Palestinians to control 42% of their own territory, what 
Ha’aretz termed “truncated enclaves of humiliatingly 
circumscribed independence.” As far as the Israeli peo- 
ple’s desire for an end to the conflict, Sharon declared 
“A normal people does not ask questions like ‘will we 
always live by the sword’.. .the sword is part of life.” 

There is still a core of committed, principled peace 
activists and leftists within Israel who continue to 
struggle. One of the newer oppositions emerging is 
among reservists who are refusing military service. 

April 22, 2001 

U.S.-China faceoff 

George W. Bush substituted warmed-over campaign 
rhetoric for foreign policy when he declared that the 
U.S. had an obligation to defend Taiwan if it was 
attacked by Beijing. This divergence from existing pol- 
icy, providing help to Taiwan to defend itself, inflamed 
an already tense month-long confrontation whether it 
was Bush’s foot-in-mouth disease talking or a bone 
deliberately tossed to the lunatic right. 

The U. S. had just finished approving a package of 
arms sales to Taiwan that actually undermines securi- 
ty on the island. The non-nuclear submarines and hi- 
tech missile launching destroyers would confront no 
invasion armada from the mainland, not when Taiwan 
represents critical capital investment. However, esca- 
lating militarization in the Straits of Formosa risks 
incidents even uglier than the U.S. spy plane that 
crashlandled on Hainan Island. 

While the spy plane crew was still detained the U.S. 
loudly asserted the right to surveillance on the Chinese 
border, later threatening fighter escorts, claiming as 
justification that China was a rogue state destabilizing 
Asia with arms sales such as cruise missiles to Iran. 

When did the U.S. ever act to interfere with China’s 
arms sales? In the 30 years since Nixon recognized Bei- 
jing, the U.S. has frequently tilted toward rogue states 
that China supported, even the Khmer Rouge in Cam- 
bodia. 

Nor has it interfered with detentions of visiting Chi- 
nese-bom scholars, U.S. citizens or residents, who 
have even been charged with espionage for opinions 
Beijing feels threatened by. Unlike military rights, 
human rights of Americans or Chinese take second 
place to trade agreements that guarantee U.S. capital- 
ists’ access to the wealth of China, its labor power. 

—Bob McGuire 


i NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ' l 11 = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Spy plane tussle diverts view 
of mass unrest in China 
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Fatal trade secrets 

by Htun Lin 

A muckraking documentary, Bill Moyers’ "Trade 
Secrets,” exposes the chemical industry's “behind- 
closed-doors” modus operandi and the decades-long 
conspiracy to keep critical information about its prod- 
ucts' toxicity hidden from workers and consumers. 
After their cover-up scheme was exposed, an industry 
executive arrogantly testified at a city council hearing 
that the industry has not only provided "better living 
through chemistry" but also economic and job benefits 
to workers. To this, a worker suffering from job-related 
illness replied, his voice shaking in anger, "I can get 
another job. I can't get another life!" 

"Trade Secrets" ends with the "victory" of consumer 
advocacy for “disclosure” by winning Proposition 65 in 
California, where individuals gained the right to be 
notified of harmful chemicals in their surroundings, at 
work or other public places. Moyers explained, "it put 
the fear of God" in these companies that they would be 
liable for huge damages, if sued for lack of “disclosure.” 
So public advisory posters went up around gas sta- 
tions, hospitals, and other public facilities. That “fear 
of God,” the right to sue, is what is absent in President 
Bush's proposal for a "patients' bill of rights.” 

Ironically, "Trade Secrets" ends with the statement 
that, despite this pressure, the industry continues to 
chum out new chemicals at many times its previous 
rate and the toxicity of most remain untested. We have 
only been awarded the “right to know” that more 


(Continued on page 3) 



Congo and the market 


by John Alan 

j A war has gone on in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo since August 1998. It is the biggest war in the 
I world today. According to "the death census," conduct- 
j ed by private American relief organizations, it has 
claimed the lives of three million people. This war 
j involves a mixture of many causes, some going back to 
the struggle for independence. 

I Yet in spite of a tremendous loss of life and the cat- 
astrophic social conditions created by this war, the 
| American press has paid little attention. Neither the 
Clinton nor the Bush administrations denounced the 
genocidal character of the Congo war. Madeleine 
Albright, Clinton's secretary of state, in an off-handed 
way referred to it as "Africa's first world war." Colin 
Powell, Bush's secretary of state, has never made a 
significant policy statement regarding the Congo. 

Powell's failure to do so appears strange. After all, 
i Joseph Kabila, the new president of Congo and a major 
participant in the Congo war, has visited the U.S. to 
talk to the Bush administration and the UN secretary- 
general. He has also visited President Jacques Chirac 
in Paris and re-opened talks with the IMF and the 
World Bank. By all of these agencies of world capital- 
ism, Joseph Kabila is considered to be more flexible 
than his late father, Laurent Kabila. 

GRAB FOR RESOURCES 

It is difficult to see through the miasma created by 
the U.S. State Department and what they make 
appear as just another ethnic war in the Congo. One 
need not be an expert on African affairs, however, to 
realize that Joseph Kabila's behind-the-scene meet- 
ings with the Bush administration and the agencies of 
world capitalism, is nothing less than arriving at a 
price they will agree to pay a native autocrat for the 
I right to use the labor power of the Congo masses to 
I turn the vast natural resources of the Congo into com- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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by Bob McGuire 

On June 1, President George W. Bush quietly 
extended China’s most favored nation trade status just 
ahead of the 12th anniversary 
of the June 4, 1989 Tianan- 
men Square Massacre (on 
June 4 more than 50,000 peo- 
ple in Hong Kong remembered 
the murdered protesters). 

Bush’s action was taken days 
after China agreed to return 
the U.S. spy plane that crash- 
landed on Hainan Island. 

China has insisted over U.S. 
objections that the plane be 
shipped back in pieces, echo- 
ing the Cold War-era way in 
which the U.S. returned a 
North Korean MiG. 

The standoff over the spy 
plane came at a moment of 
growing friction between 
China and the U.S., exacerbat- 
ed by Bush's announcement in 
May that he will do "whatever 
it takes" to militarily defend 
Taiwan. His push for a 
nuclear missile "defense" sys- 
tem, which China sees as directed against itself, and 
his decision to sever some contacts between the U.S. 
and Chinese military, indicate a not-so-subtle shift in 
U.S.-China relations. U.S. rulers have long desired 
some external "enemy" with which to detract attention 
from problems at home, and China may well fit the bill 
for George W. Bush. 

Yet as the renewal of most favored nation trade sta- 
tus shows, the month-long confrontation over the spy 
plane on Hainan was secondary to trade relations. 
Bush has followed the senior Bush and Clinton in pre- 
tending that increased trade and investment with 
China will lead to increased freedom. They have 
ignored the urging of Chinese dissidents who see 
crackdowns continue unabated, especially against 
strikes and peasant uprisings. 


One expert marveled at the hard line that Chairman 
Jiang Zemin took over the spy plane, on the grounds 
that withdrawal of U.S. investors could overnight 
reverse a decade of China’s production gains, with 


annual growth in GNP staying in double digits during 
the mid-1990s and still holding around 8%. Even in the 
U.S. we have witnessed how mobile capital can be, as 
when Motorola shutters an Illinois plant constructed 
but five years earlier. 

Renewal of most favored nation trade status merely 
confirmed what China’s rulers already knew, that they 
need not fear foreign capitalists willingly pulling up 
stakes over foreign policy issues, even if writing off 
investments in the largely labor intensive export 
industry, though in excess of $40 billion, would be rel- 
atively cheap. They might find countries where wages 
would be a little lower than the average Chinese work- 
er’s wage of less than $60 a month, but not the work- 
ers to replace the 10,000 factories in the export zone 

(Continued on page 10) 


Movement to liberate Vieques unbowed 


New York— In late May, New Yorkers protested 
the outrageous federal jail sentences imposed on 
four prominent local figures for having demon- 
strated at the Vieques naval base in Puerto Rico. 
Black and Brown New Yorkers came together to 
demand the release of the "Vieques 4" and an end 
to the continued use of the island of Vieques for 
bombing practice. Thousands of Puerto Ricans and 
their supporters have engaged in civil disobedience 
in Vieques over the past few years. 

Rev. A 1 Sharpton, a Black civil rights activist 
who recently announced he is running for president 
in 2004, received the most jail time: 90 days. Three 
Bronx politicians— City Councilman Adolfo Carrion 
Jr., State Assemblyman Jose Rivera, and Roberto 
Ramirez, a former state legislator— each received 
40 days. Sharpton got extra time because of a prior 
federal conviction for civil disobedience. 

More than 200 demonstrators turned out May 26 
to demand the release of the four. They gathered at 
the federal detention center in Brooklyn, where the 
four were sent to serve their sentences. It was the 
first of a series of demonstrations that will be held 
daily until they are released. 

On May 31, the U.S. Court of Appeals denied a 
motion to free them on bail pending their appeal 
and indicating the sentences are not likely to be 
reversed. The four have begun a liquid-only hunger 
strike which all but Carrion are continuing as we 
go to press. They vow to continue until they are 
released. 

Many protesters emphasized that the demon- 
strations represented a new stage of solidarity 
between Black and Brown New Yorkers. People 
were incensed that Sharpton's incarceration 
came immediately after he announced his run for 
president. One protester suggested the Bush 
administration encouraged the long sentences. 
Flora Edwards, the lead attorney for the four in 
their appeal, claimed they were denied the right to 
a fair trial because they were denied time to pre- 


pare and the right to present all their evidence and 
witnesses. 

Norman Siegel, former head of the New York 
City Civil Liberties Union, said the sentences, if 
allowed to stand, could have a chilling effect on 
other non-violent protests. Katherine Sharpton 
addressed the crowd with a message from her hus- 
band that the demonstrations should stay focused 
on ending the naval bombing of Vieques. 

At a rally the day after the May 23 sentencing, 
at the Federal Building in Manhattan, local politi- 
cians, family members of the jailed men and radi- 
cal activists joined voices to sing "We Shall Over- 
come" and to shout "Fuera de Vieques" and "Free 
the Vieques 4!" 

The destruction of Vieques is so unpopular here 
that even our Republican governor had to oppose it. 
At the rally, one Puerto Rican woman said opti- 
mistically, "The situation is now so bad that Bush 
has to come out against bombing Vieques as well." 
Another woman said no, Bush and his attorney 
general are behind these sentences. 

The latter appears to be the case. That very day 
in Georgia, another federal court imposed long sen- 
tences on demonstrators against the U.S. army's 
infamous School of the Americas at Fort Benning. 
The school trains Latin American military officers 
to assassinate and destabilize popular movements. 

Twenty-six activists had been convicted two days 
earlier for demonstrating at the Army base last fail. 
Sentences ranged from probation to one year in jail. 
They were among 3,600 who took part in an annu- 
al protest demanding the closure of the school. 

All 3,600 stepped onto the base, but the 26 com- 
mitted their act in defiance of previous "ban-and- 
bar letters" that banned them from the base for five 
years due to prior arrests there. "We lock up peace- 
makers and give money and medals to warmak- 
ers," said Frida Berrigan of the War Resisters 
League about the sentences. "What's wrong with 
that picture?" —Anne and Malik 



Unemployed workers in China where labor confrontations over unpaid wages 
and peasant rebellions are increasing. 
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Workers (not) making it in America 


Nickel and Dimed: On (Not) Getting by in 
America, by Barbara Ehrenreich, Henry Holt and 
Company, 2001 


This book corrects people who believe that if you 
have a job and work hard, you can "make it" in Ameri- 
ca. Ehrenreich tried in three 
different U S. locations to 
live on low-wage jobs. But in 
spite of being white, a native 
English speaker, childless 
and in much better health 
than most of the working 
poor, "making it" in entry- 
level jobs proved almost 
impossible. In addition, 

Ehrenreich could be cheerful 
and upbeat because she 
knew she wasn't trapped in a 
bleak future with more of 
the same. 

Ehrenreich worked as a 
waitress in Florida, a house 
cleaner and weekend nurs- 
ing-home attendant in 
Maine and a Wal-Mart floor 
person in Minnesota. Her 
experiences are rendered 

with poignancy and humor in these pages. There was 
George the cook, a Czech immigrant who shared a flop- 
house bed with a person of different shift; he was 
accused in English (thus unable to defend himself) of 
stealing food (he was probably hungry). There was 
Maddy, who was constantly in a paroxysm of worry 
over her child's poor-quality daycare. And there was 
pregnant Holly, whose husband abused her and who 
was undernourished and without funds for food (as 
were most house cleaners Ehrenreich worked with). 

Reading Ehrenreich's experiences looking for hous- 
ing, jobs and food gives one a window to the exhaustion 
and fear of poverty. At the end of the day, the week, the 
months all the additions and.subtractions of incomes 
and expenses resulted in negative sums. She couldn't 
scramble fast enough for one month to pay the second 
month's rent-even working two jobs, putting car 
expenses on her credit card and having a small stipend 
that she allowed herself to get started. After a monu- 
mental struggle to find affordable housing in Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, she read that prosperity had shrunk 
the number of low-cost units nationwide and com- 
mented, "I'm a victim not of poverty, but of prosperity." 
Ehrenreich's weekend job in Maine was to help to 


alone on a day that was bedeviled by a series of admin- 
istrative snafus. She managed well, including all feed- 
ing times. She was proud of this; yet the nagging ques- 
tion remained-why was an unknown, relatively 
untested person alone with all those patients for a 
whole shift and at such low pay? 

Time after time, really 


Women question 
realities of free trade 



terrific books like Ehren- 
reich's end weakly. The 
contradictions hang out at 
the end like a tree-top cra- 
dle in a strong wind. 
Ehrenreich calls for form- 
ing unions, which though 
important in the capitalis- 
tic system, can only be 
temporary, because union- 
izing, as we have seen, 
can become its opposite in 
the untrustworthy and 
mercenary union leader 
that collaborates with the 
bosses. How many times 
does that have to happen 
before we catch on? 

In her last paragraph 
Ehrenreich expressed a 
kind of certainty that 


feed an Alzheimer's ward in a nursing home. She was 


The anti-feminism of 
'Feminists for Life 1 


"someday, of course" the working poor will demand 
what they are worth. But paying workers less than 
their worth is the warp and woof of capitalism. Eco- 
nomic systems should serve us; however, the efforts of 
Ehrenreich's co-workers in Nickel and Dimed were 
commodified so that the owners of their time (their 
lives) could make a big profit. 

But we want a new society that never requires a per- 
son to sacrifice her basic needs, work hard with treat- 
able illnesses or raise children with blighted lives— one 
where the bottom line is expressed, not in money, but 
in the life-quality of each individual, what that person 
needs to beanne educated in her own personality. 

-January B. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 


President Bush's right-wing flunkies replaced med- 
ical associations with anti-choice organizations as del- 
egates to the World Health Assembly in Geneva, 
Switzerland in May. Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Tommy Thompson sent representatives from 
the International Right to Life Federation, the conser- 
vative Family Research Council, and the National Law 
Center for Children and Families, and excluded, for 
the first time in several administrations, the American 
Public Health Association, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the American Nurses Association. 


"Feminists For Life" (FFL) is a group founded in 
1972 by two women who were "kicked out of NOW due 
to their pro-life views." They are still going strong in 
their fight to end women's right to choose. FFL's web- 
site, until very recently, was listed on Ms. magazine 
website's list of links under "health and reproductive 
rights." On the Ms. discussion boards many posters 
found nothing wrong with the group. However, some 
posters discussing Naomi Wolfe's book, Fire With Fire, 
disagreed with Wolfe's acceptance of FFL and of anti- 
choicers in general as "feminists." 

FFL claims that feminism and the "pro-life" agenda 
have in common the ideal of "non-violence towards and 
non-ownership of a human being." But the idea that a 
fetus (or a fertilized egg) has as much humanity as a 
woman is never questioned. 

FFL co-opts feminist rhetoric in their discussion of 
how abortion doesn't change why "a woman aborts in 
the first place." (Not wanting children and concern for 
one's health are not considered among the reasons.) 
They discuss women's economic problems but have no 
solid discussion of how to change them. FFL also 
claims that to be anti-choice is following in the foot- 
steps of first-wave feminists, who they say were all 
anti-abortion. 

Reasons to consider FFL anti-feminist are more 
striking. FFL goes beyond promoting "pro-life" ideas to 
having an anti-choice agenda: recriminalize abortion. 
FFL spreads misinformation about abortion on their 
website and on college campuses, including: that few 
women died from illegal abortions; that legal abortion 
is dangerous; that there is a link between abortion and 
breast cancer; that "post-abortion syndrome" is real 
and widespread; and, worst of all, that impregnated 
rape victims feel better if they do not have an abortion. 

How did groups like FFL get to be accepted in the 
feminist movement? That many feminists have failed 
to broaden their fight for abortion rights to include 
reproductive justice for all women caused other women 
to complain that their fight against sterilization abuse 
and to raise children in a safe world outside of poverty 
is not supported by feminists. This made it possible for 
the Right to co-opt feminist language on these issues 
without really caring about them. 

A lack of knowledge about the tactics and goals of 
the Right can cause an uncritical attitude towards it. 
In order to challenge the right's attempts to co-opt and 
erode feminism, we need to solve those problems. 

— Adele 


A coaliton of more than 45 women's rights groups in 
India, under the banner of Maitree (Friendship), are 
demanding that police acknowledge and take action 
against police attacks on women throughout West Ben- 
gal. Women have gone to the streets in the city of 
Kolkata (Calcutta) to protest the rape of a 16-year-old 
deaf mute woman in a police van resulting in the birth 
of a girl. Police refuse to admit a crime took place, call- 
ing the young woman a "sexual pervert." Maitree is not 
only fighting to prosecute her attackers, but has pro- 
vided her with free medical treatment and security. 


Chicago— The Free Trade Reality Tour, a caravan 
of four Latina workers, stopped at DePaul University 
in April to take part in a meeting titled, "Sweatshops, 
Cross-Border Trade and the Global Economy." The 
tour's final destination was Quebec, where it joined the 
protests against the Free Trade Agreement of the 
Americas. The tour was organized in part by Evia 
Arriola, a Latina feminist legal scholar, who is bringing 
a gendered perspective to the movement against glob- 
alized capital. 

Two of the four women work in plants in Mexico's 
maquiladoras and are organizers of Comite Fronterizo 
de Obreras (CFO), an independent labor association 
which organizes and educates workers. The other two 
women were from the Levi Strauss Company in San 
Antonio, Tex., where they had worked for years until 
their plant moved to Costa Rica in 1990. They formed 
Fuerza Unida to fight for compensation for the 1,115 
laid off women workers. 

Juanita Lopez Torres of CFO spoke about the move 
of maquiladoras to more remote areas in Mexico where 
companies pay half the already paltry wages they do at 
the border, impose harsher working conditions, and 
escape unions. They've also increased the normal 
workweek to include a full day of work on Saturday as 
well. In addition, both at the border and in the remote 
areas, workers are subjected to forced overtime when 
there are production deadlines to make- anywhere 
from two to six hours per day. 

CFO is fighting this disparity. Margarita Ramirez 
Parada said: "It's been our experience that when work- 
ers know their rights, that's the only time you bring 
about changes in conditions." Margarita was suspend- 
ed from a company with the agreement of her union for 
two years after trying to get safety regulations at a 
plant where use of a chemical banned in the U.S. 
caused pregnant women either to spontaneously abort 
or to give birth to babies bom without brains. Mar- 
garita said she believes "workers at the border have 
been living under the impact of NAFTA for 30 years 
before NAFTA was created." 

Petra Mata and Viola Casares from the Fuerza 
Unida said, "We in the U.S. already five in the Third 
World," and talked about extreme working conditions. 
Petra said, "They put pressure on our bodies to make 
more and more. They don't care about us as human 
beings," Viola said that once, when the floor flooded, 
the bosses told the workers to move the machinery 
despite the fact that they could have been electrocuted: 
"The machines are more important than us, than peo- 
ple. We need to unite with our brothers and sisters 
across the borders. We're comparing ideas. We're not 
machines, we're human beings and deserve better." 

Levi Strauss had made three offers for compensation 
when the company closed. The workers said no. "We 
said, what about our dignity? It’s not fair what they did 
to us." 

However, Petra said that she does not want the 
women to be seen as mere victims. "We try to organize 
and educate workers. We don't want others to go 
through what we went through." After the discussion, 
she said that ten years ago she could have never imag- 
ined herself being a coordinator of an organization of 
women workers, going on speaking tours all over the 
country and world. She said that her experience in 
developing knowledge, self-confidence and strength is 
not unique. The experience transformed many of the 
women, much to the chagrin of their husbands. 

—Sonia Bergonzi 


What constitutes a woman? 


As the third wave of fe mini sm moves forward, one 
issue that can be counted on to stir up lots of discussion 
is the subject of allowing transgendered people into 
gender-segregated spaces. Since the inception of mod- 
em feminism, women have fought to create our own 
"safe spaces" where our issues can be discussed and 
resolved safely. As the concept of "women's space" final- 
ly gained acceptance in radical circles, the question 
eventually had to be raised-what constitutes a 
woman? 

The Michigan Womyn's Music Festival, an annual 
women-only music fest, decided years ago to deem 
their event a "womyn bom womyn space" in order to 
keep trans women from entering the festival. This 
issue has brought out the strongest emotions in all 
women involved-from those women who fought the 
battle to have women's space in the first place, to those 
of us who weren't even bom when Michigan began. 

Let's consider the original question, "what consti- 
tutes a woman"? I’m not sine I understood what that 
meant two summers ago when I co-organized the first 
ann ual Southern Girls Convention in Memphis. The 
other organizers and I agreed to facilitate a caucus 
that housed segregated gender spaces for men and 
women, followed by a big meeting at the end where we 
talked about what we discussed. 

The only problem was that we didn't take into con- 
sideration that some people didn't feel as though they 
belonged in either room. While we made it clear that 
trans people were welcome, we didn't think about peo- 
ple who identified as both genders, or didn't feel safe in 
the spaces that we designated for other people. When 
well known trans activist Leslie Feinberg spoke at the 


University of Memphis last month, someone in the 
audience asked Leslie's opinion about "transgendered 
people's insistence on participating in womyn-bom- 
womyn spaces." Leslie's answer summed it up perfect- 
ly-why don't we worry about who the enemy is? The 
real enemy is not a trans woman who wants to partyj 
in the woods with her girlfriends at Michigan. 

I believe that by continuing to polarize and pigeon- 
hole women based on every tiny aspect of their life 
experience, we are letting what was once a strong 
movement fall out from beneath us. I am a "woman 
bora woman," but my life experience is much more like 
my trans friend Anna Claire's than many of my 
woman-bora-woman friends because of our similar 
race, class, and upbringing. This doesn't mean that 
Anna Claire or I identify any more or less as a woman; 
it just shows how different women's lives are. Women's 
diversity is something to be celebrated, not feared 

— Robin! 


The Politics of Freedom, 
The Philosophy of 
Marxist-Humanism 
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Peoples Energy strike battle 


Chicago — Service employees at Peoples Energy 
began a strike May 18 when management refused to 
meet the demands of Gas Workers- Unionl8007. The 
company revised its original intention of eliminating 
36 positions and said the displaced workers would 
instead be placed in lower paid positions with a pay 
freeze until other workers catch up with their wages. 

The union rejected this along with the mandatory 
Saturday work day. Although Saturday is a mandatory 
shift for many employees, before the strike service 
could not be scheduled on the weekend. Peoples Ener- 
gy is putting on a front to its customers by saying that 
business will be handled as usual and that the service 
workers are doing a disservice to customers by going 
on strike. The truth is that the company is struggling 
to make appointments and meet new orders. There are 

Home Depot blues 

Long Island, N.Y.-Home Depot is going down- 
hill as a place to work. I only go in now to be with my 
friends on the job. Many of us have complaints about 
how the store manager has gone out of his way to mis- 
treat us. Then there's the way the company makes 
promises to you about the future but doesn't live up to 
them. They said they would only give us a 4.5% raise 
this year. That's 45 cents an hour for me. It's closer to 
15 cents an hour after inflation. 

They say they need to keep reinvesting the profits 
back into the company. They build new stores instead 
i of investing in the workers. One worker was promised 
a new job and $2-3 an hour more if he gave extra time 
to train himself as an order picker. But now Home 
Depot is outsourcing truck delivery. So both he and the 
truck drivers end up being told if they want to keep 
working for the company it will be as ordinary associ- 
ates. 

—Angry Home Depot Worker, Store 1209 


requests for employees in all areas to work as many as 
12 hours a day. 

As an attempt to sabotage the union, the company 
filed unfair labor practice charges against the Gas 
Workers Union. They claim falsely that the workers 
blocked entry to company facilities and engaged in 
picketing of the company’s contractors, in addition to 
calling in phony emergencies. 

June 19, 1865, two years after the Emancipation 
Proclamation was signed by President Lincoln, slaves 
in Texas were finally told that they were free. But in 
2001, we still aren't really free. Now, regardless of 
race, we are all slaves to the corporate machine. As Sis- 
ter Souljah said, "Slavery’s back in effect." 

Just as militant slaves were reprimanded by massa, 
service workers are being attacked for defying Peoples 
Energy. If anyone can't see that corporations are the 
new plantations, they are as lost as the clerical work- 
ers here who haven't demanded a union or who are 
willing to accept an embroidered polo shirt from the 
company for not going on strike. — Akili 

Daewoo plant protest 

Daewoo Motors work- 
ers, laid off from the 
Bupyong plant in South 
Korea, protested (gener- 
al Motors takeover of 
the company May 30. 
Management attempted 
to block workers from 
taking over the plant by 
placing shipping contain- 
ers around the labor 
office which demonstra- 
tors tried moving (left). 



Pearl Harbor survivor looks back 


by Felix Martin 

December 1991— Fifty years ago I was a sailor in the 
U.S. Navy on the USS Vestal, at Pearl Harbor. The 
American capitalist news media has made such a big 
deal about the 50th anniversary of the Japanese attack 
that I want to state what it means to me— as a worker 
and as someone who almost lost his life that day. 

Since Dec. 7, 1941 we've been told to "Remember 
Pearl Harbor," the same as our grandparents before us 
remembered the Maine, remembered the Alamo. It is a 
rallying cry for American workers and the poor to arm 
themselves to protect American capitalism and to help 
expand capitalism throughout the world. 

When I try to remember my part in Pearl Harbor, it 
seems a really bad dream. On Saturday, the day before, 
we had the Admiral's inspection of the entire fleet, and 
that left all of us sailors pleased and tired.... 

After breakfast I went down to the deck below to the 
mess hall to read. I had been there just a few minutes 
when the boatswain's mate sounded General Quarters 
alarm: "This is not a drill. Man your battle stations." 
?The first bomb hit our ship. It came through the mess 
hall, killing the chief master-at-arms. 

I ran out, and as I crossed the well deck, a plane 
strafed us. The red tracers hit and jumped back into 
the air, spinning and dancing before my eyes. Then I 
entered a long passageway leading to the aft part of 
the ship and to my gun station. As I came out of the 
passage-way another bomb hit the ship and exploded 
in the carpenter's shop below. 

The next thing I remember was when the fighting 
had ended. I remember seeing blood on the shells, and 
we were trying to find out where the blood was coming 
from. Our third shell man had lost his fingers. He was 
only 17 years old.... 

Forty-four months later the war ended, but the big 
change in my attitude didn't come until the Korean 
War. I was sent to a ship moored in Japan. I went there 
to bring it back into commission, and I was in charge of 
a crew of Japanese workers. 

One young fellow was wearing a jacket which had 
some Japanese lettering on it. I asked him what the 
words were, and he told me it said "the Kamikaze." He 
had worn the jacket as a suicide pilot in World War II, 
though he never did have to fly. The war ended and 
that saved him. I told him how stupid I thought that 
was, to fly a plane into a ship and blow himself up 
along with it. He asked me, if it was the Japanese navy 
off the coast of California bombing the cities of the 
West Coast, what would I do? 

I began to think for myself for the first time. I asked 
him, did he come from a poor family or was his family 
well off? He said his dad was a worker and poor. For 
the first time I began to see the war as a capitalist war, 
and working people and the poor on both sides killing 
bach other anc doing the dying while the capitalists 
land their children were protected and got rich. 

[ Fifty years later we see the capitalists on the los- 
ing side, Japan, winning out economically over the 
capitalists on the American winning side. It's not 
|ust that the American capitalists don't jj,ke this, but 
also that the rulers are looking.. .to turn workers' 
attention away from blaming our own rulers and 
the capitalist system for the misery right now in our 
lives— no jobs, no health care, no toys for our kids 
for Christmas. 


I see these big doings over remembering Pearl Har- 
bor as a rallying call by the American capitalists to the 
American workers to save them from the capitalists of 
Japan— that is, work harder, don’t complain, and when 
you do complain, make sure you blame the Japanese. 
And when this country decides to go to war, as it did 
against Iraq, and bomb cities and bury soldiers alive 
with bulldozers, shoveling them into the sand— don't 
even think that there might be something wrong or 
inhuman about that. 

I am not saying that one capitalist is better than the 
other capitalist, because the capitalists in each country 
are the enemy of their own people. This whole system 
is inhuman. We're still living in what Marx called the 
"pre-history of humanity." 

Taken from The Revolutionary Journalism of 
Felix Martin (Isaac Woods). To order, see page 7. 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

harmful chemicals are on the way. 

One worker said he was told by a factory production 
manager, "Go ahead and leave if you think this is dan- 
gerous to your health; I have three other guys already 
waiting to take your job." The worker chose to stay on 
because he had a wife and three kids to support. 

The arena for worker replacement is now the entire 
globe. With the ongoing global capitalist restructuring 
and consolidation, as manifested by WTO, NAFTA, and 
FTAA, the anti-democratic nature of "free trade" has 
become an open dirty secret. Not only is this no news 
to us workers in production, but this attitude of secre- 
cy also infects the labor movement. That's our dirty lit- 
tle secret. 

Capitalists can still get around new restrictions 
when they are allowed to self-police and production 
essentially remains in their control. That's why HMO 
executives like David Lawrence are busily crafting an 
industry-sponsored plan to self-regulate HMO conduct 
while keeping at bay governmental or worker control of 
shop floor management. 

But it was revealed in 1998 that Lawrence's own 
Kaiser HMO, in order to cut costs, had accounting 
executives order the director of cardiology services to 
downsize its heart disease screening protocol, even 
when it was proven to have saved lives, and despite 
several wrongful death suits Kaiser faced from its 
patients and the Texas Attorney General. In the end, 
Kaiser simply closed shop and abandoned the Texas 
market, thus effectively ending those challenges 
against its low quality and restructuring methods, and 
leaving its membership and workers holding the bag. 

In the San Francisco Bay Area, the California Nurs- 
es Association won landmark contractual language giv- 
ing nurses some control over “quality of care.” They 
won this despite the sabotage from the AFL-CIO's 
president John Sweeney entering into a partnership 
(secretly negotiated), which enabled Kaiser manage- 
ment to continue its cost-cutting restructuring. Not 
only were services cut back, but many regular nursing 
positions have steadily disappeared since they have 
been re-engineered into cheaper less skilled service 
jobs, allowing management to erode the power gained 
in the nurses' contract over “quality of care.” 

No contractual language, no patients’ "bill of rights,” 
no consumer "right to know" proposition can rein in 
capital's inherent drive for an undemocratic domina- 
tion over the workplace. Our struggle for democracy 
has to begin with our everyday work lives. Nothing 
fundamental will change so long as our own labor 
power itself remains a commodity, to be bought and 
sold. Beyond labor power as a commodity, Marx envi- 
sioned an open democratic free association of workers. 
The bourgeois version of democracy is obsessed with 
the absolute freedom of things— "free trade" and "open 
markets"— negotiated behind closed doors, surrounded 
by barbed wire fences. 


Roots of a revolutionary run deep 


I never met Isaac Woods, but some part of me knows 
him. I grew up in the rural Ottawa Valley near the 
Quebec border— in Ozarks North if you will. Like 
Isaac, I learned to shoot a gun at a young age, and like 
him as well I began to work before becoming a teenag- 
er. We both went to one-room schools. 

I never thought that we were poor. Hauling drink- 
ing water from a dug well and wash water from the 
creek were chores, but like the outhouse, were never 
thought of as being signs of poverty. I imagine Isaac 
Woods felt much the same. My father never made any 
money, and the little money he did make went for 
taxes. However, like Isaac Woods, I had the bush to 
explore, a creek to swim in, fish to catch, and fields to 

p , „ dream in. Like Isaac, I have often 

Is wished that all the children of the 
world could experience the Huck 
' Finn childhood I had. 

There was little in my upbringing 
to suggest a future as a Marxist and 
labor historian. Something happened 
as I grew up, however. Like Isaac 
I Woods I encountered the machine, 
The Revotu- ^he time clock, the owners and man- 

. . « agers who didn't seem to have much 

nonary JOUr- re g arc j f or anything other than the 
bottom line. Like Isaac, I read, I lis- 
reiix Martin tened, I experienced. 

(Isaac Unlike Isaac Woods, however, I 

Woods). i s have been fortunate enough to get a 
News &,Let- full university education, and to be 
fers, 2001. teaching in university. But reading 
$8. TVie Revolutionary Journalism of 

— * — Felix Martin (Isaac Woods) made me 

stop and think about where I am now and how I got 
here. I have long been an advocate of the self-emanci- 
pation of the working class, and Isaac Woods remind- 
ed me of both its necessity and its possibility. 

He reminded me that I do not have to be a thinker 
who used to be a worker, but a full human being capa- 
ble of fighting for a society in which the two elements 
of my being can be integrated, thereby breaking down 
the capitalist division between mental and manual 
labor. He reminded me of just how much socialist 
intellectuals have lost faith— without reason— in the 


aiiMn or 
etix Martin 
saac 
foods). 


capabilities of the working class. 

Being descended from a long fine of farmers, I was 
especially struck by his November 1982 article about 
the crisis on the farm. I had never really linked the 
impact of technological change on farmers with the 
impact of technological change on workers. Isaac does 
this brilliantly, and in relation to Marx's categories of 
dead and living labor. This wonderful linking of the 
rural and urban experiences with Marxist theory 
speaks to Isaac Woods' power as a worker philosopher. 

I realize that what I am about to say may not be 
accepted by everyone who knew Isaac Woods, but I 
believe that it is important to link him to the republi- 
can tradition in America. I don't mean with what 
republicanism has become, or with the hypocrisy of 
Jefferson, who could speak with such brilliance about 
republican ideals on the one hand, and own slaves and 
call for the extirpation of native peoples on the other. 

There was a time, however, when there was a gen- 
uine commitment in American thought to a freedom 
based on the ability of individuals and families to live 
by the fruits of their own labor, to have the necessary 
independence from bribery and corruption to be able 
to participate freely and intelligently in the public life 
of the society. A free association of independent pro- 
ducers, I think Marx called it. 

This was a freedom that Isaac Woods wanted for all, 
not just white males. Listen to him describe the world 
of his childhood: "We produced what we wanted, and 
for how we wanted to live." Did Marx or Jefferson ever 
say it better? In a century blighted by the twin pillars 
of social democracy and state capitalism, have we ever 
been given a better idea of what to strive for in envi- 
sioning the socialist future? 

As a rural boy I have spent much of my life in urban 
Canada listening to the stereotyping of rural people as 
racists and rednecks. I guess I was more ashamed of 
my background than I had realized. Reading The Rev- 
olutionary Journalism of Felix Martin, appreciating 
what Isaac Woods from the hills of Kentucky was able 
to do in his lifetime, was an inspiration, and has given 
me renewed energy to carry on in some small way the 
wonderful work that was his life. 

—Peter Campbell 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor's Note 


Y oung men and women set out to integrate inter- 
state transportation in the South in spring 1961. 
The "Freedom Riders" confronted attacks by racist 
vigilantes with the collusion of local police and the 
FBI (See Editorial, page 8). Fortieth anniversary 
celebrations of the Freedom Rides took place in 
cities around the country last month, including a 
reenactment of the original rides. 

Raya Dunayevskaya wrote the July 4, 1961 edi- 
torial in News & Letters, reprinted here, in 
response to the new page of freedom written by the 
Freedom Riders and the counterrevolutionary his- 
tory of laws used against movements in the U.S. 

Mary Hamilton and other Freedom Riders wrote 
in News & Letters of their experiences on the Free- 
dom Rides and in the jails where they found new 
allies, including Woman Power Unlimited. Duna- 
yevskaya's editorial and the Freedom Riders' sto- 
ries were published in Freedom Riders Speak for 
Themselves, available in The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, 3414. Footnotes are the editor's. 


Freedom Riders challenge 
homegrown totalitarianism 


The learned justice didn't specify when, in the 
future, "the fear of advocacy, dissent and non-confor- 
mity" will no longer "cast a shadow over us." Unfortu- 
nately Supreme Court decisions are not easily reversed 
unless the people show in no uncertain terms that they 
do not mean to have their freedom tampered with. 

IN THE PRESS 


The majority of the bourgeois press noisily approved 
the reactionary Supreme Court rulings. The few 
papers that dissented— and the powerful New York 
Times did mildly dissent— still misled the American 
public as to the facts about the Smith Act. The impres- 
sion was given that the issue at stake is "Commu- 
nism." The Smith Act does not single out Communists 
and defines "forcible overthrow" so loosely that no act 
is required to set it into motion. It can be and in fact is, 
applied to any opponent of the ideas of the powers that 
be. Thus both 


July 4, 1961 


T wo events, one in the Deep South, and the other 
in the capitol, disclose the shocking state of civil 
liberties in the United States, marking us as a 
nation on the road to totalitarianism. 


IN THE SOUTH 


The jailing of 227 Freedom Riders in Jackson, Miss, 
has focused the world spotlight on the jungle law that 
rules the South. It reveals equally clearly the willful 
impotence of the federal government to enforce the 
law of the land on desegregated interstate travel. The 
federal officials claimed that they were "helpless" in 
the present situation. At the same time the attorney 
general had the effrontery to ask for a "cooling off 
period" by the Freedom Riders who were brave 
enough to challenge the Southern bigots. We suggest 
that the attorney general [Robert Kennedy] test for 
himself the coolness of a Mississippi jail during the 
long, hot summer. 

IN THE CAPITOL 



Freedom riders sit at a lunch counter in bus station in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., the first time station was integrated. May 24,1961 . 


Allegedly at the opposite pole from the white 
supremacists stands the U. S. Supreme Court. Nearly 
200 years after the Declaration of Independence, 100 
years after the Emancipation Proclamation and the 
14th Amendment to the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court at long last ruled for desegregation in educa- 
tion.* As was clear, however, from its "due dispatch" 
loophole, the South was granted enormous leeway to 
disregard the ruling. Far from charting a course for 
human rights, the present Supreme Court differs in no 
fundamental respect from the nine old men who sat on 
that bench <in order to waylay much of the New Deal 
legislation. 

The shaky majority (5-4), by 
which some liberal rulings are 
handed down is quickly dissipated 
the moment the atmosphere ema- 
nating from the White House 
changes, at which time the major- 
ity shifts to the opposite end. 

This has been the case ever 
since the president of the United 
States, at the time of the invasion 
of Cuba,** had declared that "the 
deeper struggle" is not with 
arms, but with "subversion." He 
promptly tried to subvert the 
freedom of the press. The majori- 
ty of these nine old men on the 
Supreme Court caught the spirit at once, and they 
tried to subvert our constitutional freedom of thought 
with the new rulings on the Smith and McCarran 
Acts.*** 

Thus, from both the side of the bigoted states 
righters, and the United States Supreme Court a 
course of action is established; by failure to enforce fed- 
eral law in the face of local prejudice, and by legal deci- 
sion in face of presidential ire, the machinery of totali- 
tarianism is set in motion, and the democratic process- 
es of the United States and precious liberties under the 
Constitution are made a dead letter. The United States 
is rushing headlong to be the "equal" of Russia in 
thought control. 

Justice Douglas said in his dissent: 

"Nothing but beliefs are on trial in this case. They 
are unpopular and to most of us revolting. But they are 
nonetheless ideas or dogmas of faith within the broad 
framework of the First Amendment. 

"What we lose by majority vote today may be 
reclaimed at a future time when the fear of advocacy, 
dissent and non-conformity no longer cast a shadow 
over us." 



Route of the Freedom Rides 


* Brown v. Board of Education, 1954 declared segregated 
schools unconstitutional. 

** The Bay of Pigs invasion by the U.S. in 1961. 

*** The Smith Act, 1940, made it illegal to advocate the over- 
throw of the U.S. government. The McCarran Internal 
Security Act (1950) allowed for exclusion of radicals from 
the country. 


m 

Arkansas and 

Louisiana it was used 
to try to compel the 
NAACP to turn over 
its membership list to 
KKK-inspired rulers, 
if not to : '» lynchbent 
mobs. 

The paper that 
lays claim to covering 
"all the news that's 
fit to print" didn't see 
fit to print the facts 
about the first appli- 
cation of the Smith 
Act. It cited 1948 as 
the year, whereas in 
fact it was 1941. It 
talked of its use 
against the Communist Party, whereas in fact the 
Smith Act was first used not against the Communists. 
On the contrary, with the connivance of the Commu- 
nists, it was used against the Trotskyists and militant 
trade unionists clearing out corruption and do-noth- 
ingness on the part of their bureaucratic overlords in 
the Minneapolis Teamsters Local 544. 

Clearly, the seven years that The New York Times is 
willing to bury in its morgue are not for purposes of 
"letting the dead bury the dead," but for purposes of 
letting the dead bury the living. The living were not 
informed either of the facts of the first application of 
the Smith Act, or of the fact that it was under the 
"inspiration" of Dan Tobin's gangster leadership of the 
Teamsters Union who resented and feared democrati- 
zation, that the Roosevelt administration railroaded 
the Trotskyists and Teamster militant trade unionists 
to jail. So much for the first application of the Smith 
Act. 

The Trotskyists were not powerful enough to compel 
the Supreme Court to review their case. The Commu- 
nists, when it was applied to them, were powerful 
enough to win a Supreme Court 
ruling. At that time (1957) the 
Court tried to limit its approval of 
the act, by interpreting "advocacy 
of violent overthrow" to mean not 
"the mere abstract doctrine of 
forcible overthrow," but actual 
"incitement to action." The New 
York Times of June 7, 1961, accepts 
the claim at face value, adding 
however: 

"The sustaining of the Smith 
Act's membership clause, and the 
setting in motion of the ponderous 
Internal Security Act, can only 
serve again to divert public atten- 
tion to the virtually non-existent internal Communist 
threat; The real Co mm unist challenge is from abroad; 
and the sooner Americans get over the idea that, we can 
solve the problem by persecuting the tattered rem- 
nants of American communism at home, the better 
able we will all be to face the really hard decisions, and 
hard problems posed by the genuine menace of com- 
munism pushing outward from China and the Soviet 
Union." 

This l inki ng of the Smith Act, which has nothing to 
say of "the Communist challenge from abroad," with 
the McCarran Internal Security Act, which does, in its 
preamble, mention Russian Communism, is once again 
to mislead the public. We do not mean to say that the 
McCarran Act is any less a perversion of Amendment I 
to the Constitution (freedom of speech] than is the 
Smith Act. • 

We are disentangling the two in order to prove why, 
with what malice aforethought, the American Commu- 
nists were not tried under the McCarran Act, but 
under the Smith Act. This was done in order to set a 
precedent against genuine working class opponents of 
capitalist ideas, or even against those who stand for 
equal rights for American Negroes, as was the case 
with the Southern states' use of the Smith Act against 
the NAACP. 

The Supreme Court was compelled to throw that 
case out. In the present instance, however, the FBI, the 
administration, the Supreme Court (and, not so inci- 
dentally, the press) did all in their power to force an 


identity between the Marxist theory of liberation, and 
its opposite, the Communist practice of enslavement. 

Thereby they achieved a veritable conspiracy with 
Russian Communism, which for its own purposes has 
usurped the name of Marxism. 

THE PRESIDENT 

President [John] Kennedy likes words, moving 
words that speak of freedom. He likes them for cere- 
monial occasions, like July 4th perorations; he likes 
them at summit meetings to compete with the Com- 
munist use of them; and he likes them for lining the 
newly emergent African nations into the "Western" 
camp. On such occasions he speaks of our nation as one 
"born of revolution." He becomes so passionate an 
advocate of the freedom of speech, the press, assembly, 
that he becomes audacious enough to quote from the 
great American Abolitionist, William Lloyd Garrison, 

who, in fighting the 
government and the 
paid press for tolerat- 
ing slavery, had 
declared in his Liber- 
ator. "I am in earnest. 
I will not equivocate. I 
will not excuse. I will 
not retreat a single 
inch, and I will be 
heard." 

The one thing that 
President Kennedy 
failed to say was the 
truth about himself— 
that he was tolerating 
the jailing of the Free- 
dom Riders; that he 
had created the 
atmosphere for the 
new reactionary Supreme Court rulings subverting the 
First Amendment to the Constitution; that his brother, 
far from asking for a "cooling off period" when these 
decisions were handed down, hastened to announce 
their immediate application. He was stayed from this 
course only by the restraint, hypocritical though that 
was, of Justice Felix Frankfurter, who granted the 
Communist Party petition for a rehearing in the fall. 

Obviously, all too obviously. President Kennedy liked 
only the "sound" of the words of freedom, not their 
practice. 

The deprivation of our civil rights, North and South, 
and the shackling of free minds have nothing whatev- 
er to do with the fight against "Communism." On the 
contrary, it is the true breeding ground of all totalitar- 
ianisms— Communist, Hitlerite, or KKK-inspired pri- 
vate enterprisers. When private capitalism begins to 
compete with Communist state-capitalism in devising 
ever-new ways of thought control, it can be only 
because the foundation of both is the same and so is 
their purpose: to repress the working people. 

Capitalism, private or state, has been moving from 
crises to wars and back again ever since its birth. Ir 
our age of oneworldedness, it has the added purpose o: 
single world domination even at the insane expense 6: 
a nuclear holocaust that may spell out the end of civi 
lization altogether. Beware then of those who-woulc 
fight against totalitarianism abroad by embarking or 
totalitarian ways at home. 

The fight against totalitarianism can be won only bj 
Freedom Fighters, who "do not equivocate" in thei: 
struggles against discrimination and exploitation, an< 
therefore can exorcise "the shadow cast" over our land 
The Freedom Fighters of our epoch, as of the epoch o 
William Lloyd Garrison, will be heard.- 


"Don 1 ? forget your history. Know your destiny." — Bob Marley 


American Civilization On Trial: 

<as 


"In a ward, to separate a philosophy of liberation from the struggle 
for freedom is to doom us to yet one more unfinished revolution such 
os his characterized the U.S. from its birth, when the Declaration of 
Independence was meant for white only and left the Black enslaved." 
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THE DIALECTIC 

!4 led many to conclude ■■ I I 
ely abandoned its per- mvtl V I m 


by Peter Hudis 

T he startling discovery, made several years ago in 
an archive in Moscow, of a heretofore unknown 
manuscript defending History and Class Con- 
sciousness by its author, Georg Lukacs, seemed des- 
tined to impel a reconsideration of one of the most 
important chapters in the history of Marxism. 

From the moment of its publication in 1923, History 
and Class Consciousness was renowned for its creative 
attempt to restore the revolutionary character of 
Marx's thought through an extension and renovation 
of Hegel's dialectic. Neither the Communist Interna- 
tional's denunciation of the book in 1924, nor Lukacs' 
later "self-criticism" of it when he capitulated to Stal- 
inism, lessened its appeal for several generations of 
radicals drawn to its innovative discussion of class con- 
sciousness and reification and its daring critique of 
Engels for failing to 

fully grasp dialectics, ^mu ■ ■■ mm ■ m ■ ■ 
Nevertheless, TUEj | 

Lukdcs' failure to | ||C II IH LI 
speak out in defense 

of his book following JB | 

the attacks on it in 1924 led many to conclude 
that he had immediately abandoned its per- ■'■I 
spective. ___ 

Now that the manuscript of Lukacs' 
defense of History and Class Consciousness— |f 

entitled Tailism and the Dialectic, written in ■ 

1925 or 1926— has been published and trans- 
lated into English (Verso, 2000), it becomes possible to 
see to what extent, if any, the history of Marxism needs 
to be rewritten after all. 

FROM PHILOSOPHY TO THE PARTY' 

Though Tailism and the Dialectic puts to rest the 
notion that Lukacs renounced History and Class Con- 
sciousness as soon as it was attacked by the Commu- 
nists in 1924, anyone looking for a serious defense or 
development of its philosophic concepts will be disap- 
pointed. Lukacs does not discuss the major theoretic 
concepts in History and Class Consciousness. He is 
mainly concerned with responding to the charge lev- 
eled by Abram Deborin, a Russian theorist, and Ldszld 
Rudas, of the Hungarian Communist Party, that his 
stress on "subjective" factors like class consciousness 
meant that he downplayed the centrality of Lenin's 
notion of a "vanguard party." 

Lukacs' effort to answer Deborin and Rudas shows 
the limits of taking the ground of one's opponent. It is 
not he, Luk&cs says, who downplays "the role of the 
parly," but his critics. He refers to "the open Menshe- 
vism of Deborin and the tail-ending of Rudas." 

Lukacs' defensiveness on "the party" has to be seen 
in the context of the times. Though few party hacks 
were likely to wade through Lukdcs' dense discourses 
on dialectics, any sign of lack of enthusiasm for the 
"vanguard role" of the Bolshevik Party would have 
earned him instant expulsion from the Communist 
movement. Yet Lukdcs' focus on "the party,” which 
takes up over half of Tailism, is not disingenuous. It 
represents a genuine effort on his part to defend his 
overall theoretic position— even though "the parly" is 
directly discussed only in the final (and perhaps least 
read) essays in History and Class Consciousness. 

In Tailism, Lukacs contends that Deborin and 
Rudas suffer from a "vulgar view" of history in that 
they downplay subjective agency. For them, society is 
just an extension of nature. The subjective element is 
minimized as is the role of class consciousness itself. 

In contrast, Lukdcs writes, "Everything depends on 
class consciousness, on the conscious will of the prole- 
tariat. This is where the moment of decision lies....The 
fate of the proletarian revolution depends on the sub- 
jective element." 

But this doesn't mean that Lukacs stresses mass 
self-activity. He writes, "There is a distance between 
the consciousness of the situation that the proletariat 
actually possesses and the consciousness that it 
could have." What "bridges" that distance is "the 
party." "The task of the proletarian party is to over- 
come the distance between being and consciousness." 

Lukdcs therefore says, "Lenin's organizational forms 
are essential....In no way are they, as Rosa Luxemburg 
thought, useless 'paper' guarantees....The organiza- 
tional forms of the proletariat, in first rank the party, 
are real forms of mediation, in which and through 
which develops and is developed the consciousness 
that corresponds to the social being of the proletariat." 

Lukdcs even goes so far as to quote approvingly 
Lenin's 1903 statement that "class political conscious- 
ness can be brought to the workers only from without, 
that is, only from outside the sphere of relations 
between workers and employers." Lukdcs adds: "The 
consciousness of the masses at any one time does not 
develop independently of the party." 

Decades later, in his Preface to the 1967 edition of 
History and Class Consciousness, Lukacs said his book 
had tried to "out-Hegel Hegel." It appears that his 
1925-26 "defense" of it tried to out-Lenin Lenin. Of 
course, at the time no one, Lukacs included, had any 
inkling that Lenin had written a detailed study of 
Hegel's Science of Logie in 1914-15 which went further 
philosophically than even Lukdcs in embracing such 
Hegelian concepts as "subjectivity," "self-movement," 
and "transcendence." But since Lenin kept his Hegel 
notebooks to himself and never connected his philo- 
sophic reorganization to the question of "the party," it 
made no impact on the "Leninists." 


In any case, it is clear from Tailism that 
despite all of his emphasis on "class conscious- 
ness," for Lukacs it isn't the proletariat which is 
the subject of history, but rather the party. 

This should come as no surprise. In the period in 
which he wrote Tailism (1925-26), Lukdcs published 
essays on Moses Hess and Lassalle, in which he rec- 
onciled himself to established "Marxism." Moreover, 
the tendency to fetishize the party is evident even in 
History and Class Consciousness. 

It is true that organization is only fully discussed at 
the end of the book. And it is also true that, whether in 
the 1920s, when it first appeared, or the 1960s, when 
it was the rave of the New Left, what excited everyone 
was not the book's discussion of organization, but its 
probing of alienation, reification, and dialectics, espe- 
cially in the essays "What is Orthodox Marxism?" and 
"Reification and the Consciousness of the Proletariat." 

The truth, however, is that Lukdcs' organizational 
"orthodoxy" on "the party" flowed from his origi- 
nal philosophic contribution— his essay on reifi- jp 
cation. 

mmmpmmm To Marx, reification H|| 

S - ' if 8 ® " refers to the process flp 

■ IV whereby living labor 

is transformed into 
a thing through || *l| 
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regimen of the factory clock — by the M A • 

worker being subjected to the disci- 
pline of socially necessary m 

labor time. Lukacs, in * | 

contrast, treated | A 

reification as a I / BkA ^1 

universal, as j 

what affects jgMM j- “a 

everyone. Not j '"fjf , 

only labor 

^‘4 Lukacs 1 History and Class 

thing, he m 

c f t a i i s" Consciousness reconsidered 

society, our 
thought is reified as well. 

This theory of reification has proved immensely 
popular since it seems to explain everything— from the 
commodification of culture to the increasingly one- 
dimensional character of capitalist ideology. Yet it 
places advocates of revolutionary transformation in a 
thorny contradiction. 

To Marx, the reification of labor is met by the resis- 
tance of the laborer who resists from within the effort 
to transform her laboring activity into a component 
part of capital. But if even our thought is reified, 
wherein resides the internal point of resistance? It is 
impossible, from the vantage point of Lukacs' theory of 
reification, to answer the question. Either one gives up 
the effort to postulate a subject of resistance altogeth- 
er (as did the Frankfurt School and the postmod- 
ernists), or one reaches for an outside force to resolve 
the contradiction— the vanguard party. The latter 
became Lukacs' approach: 

Lukdcs' defense of History and Class Consciousness 
makes explicit what should have been clear all 
along— that his original philosophic categories are 
unable to account for proletarian self-activity and so 
he ends up deifying "the party." 

DIALECTICS VS. ENGELS 

This is not to say that organization is the only issue 
taken up in Tailism. The latter part of it contains some 
interesting material related to dialectics of thought. 

In response to Deborin's attack on him for critiquing 
Engels' effort to connect dialectics to nature, Lukacs 
shows he wasn't saying that dialectics applies only to 
society and not to nature. Instead, History and Class 
Consciousness argued that there is no immediate link 
between dialectics and nature since our "metabolic 
interchange with nature" is mediated socially. 

Tailism also returns to Lukdcs' critique of Engels 
for claiming that "practice," especially the progress of 
experiment and industry, will prove the incorrectness 
of Kant's notion of the "thing-in-itself." History and 
Class Consciousness brilliantly demolished this claim, 
showing that "in fact, scientific experiment is contem- 
plation at its purest." 

Tailism lacks the audaciousness of his earlier cri- 
tique of Engels, but neither does it take it back. 

Lukacs says that Engels failed to understand that for 
Kant "practice" actually confirms the validity of the 
"thing-in-itself." He writes: "It is thoroughly possible 
to be an agnostic in a philosophic sense in relation to 
reality, without bringing this agnosticism to bear on 
one’s practical attitude to the external world." 

In the few places where Lukdcs discusses Hegel, we 
get some brilliant insights, as when he writes: "Cate- 
gories that in Hegel himself, in the most abstract and 
idealist part of his Logic ("The Logic of the Concept") 
form the peak of his system, become real, practical 
moments of the proletarian class struggle." Unfortu- 
nately, he does not develop this. By the end he retreats 
to saying, "If Marx, in overturning Hegel's philosophy, 
has at the same time rescued its real core, then he pre- 
cisely rescued most from the Logic of Essence." 

Even when he is most philosophic, however, the 
question of organization takes precedence. Again and 


again Lukdcs insists that class consciousness can only 
be attained through the agency of "the party." 

VANGUARD FETISHISM TODAY 

Lukdcs' vanguardism is being touted as the "new- 
ness" of Tailism, as seen from the Introduction to it by 
John Rees and the Postface by Slavoj Zizek. 

Rees, a Trotskyist, is ecstatic at finding that Lukacs 
fetishized "the party" since he is a vanguardist too. His 
discussion of the theoretic issues borders on the banal: 
"Lukacs rediscovered the idea that a social construct, 
the market, appears to the actors trapped within it as 
a natural necessity, which imposes a pattern on their 
lives in a manner that they themselves are powerless 
to resist.. ..This is precisely the idea of Marx's writings 
on alienation and commodity fetishism." 

Nothing is further from the truth. To Marx it is not 
"the market" that defines alienation and commodity 
fetishism, it is the perversity of capitalist produc- 
tion, wherein the machine assumes mastery 
•. over the living laborer. Marx never tired 
of showing that what happens in 
% "the market" is simply a conse- 
* - S"'*' x .* bL quence of the alienation of 
vy. labor at the point of produc- 

: : A.'ABf tion. Rees' vulgarization not 

VAM only turns Marx on his head, 

' ••'-rBr i*- hardly does justice to 

;•> , Lukdcs. 

A much more serious 
analysis is provided by 
Slavoj Zizek's Postface. 

* Zizek is drawn to Lukacs' 
JllpW^ embrace of Lenin's theory 
of organization because for 
him it represents a break 
from the notion that revo- 
lution depends on "objec- 
t* ve conditions." To Zizek, 
revolution depends on The 
|gj; JA Event, the willful act of 
intervening at a crucial 
juncture to seize the initia- 
tive. Lukacs' emphasis on 

■ "the party," he argues, 

fill (f/flaS restores the subjective, 

willful component of 

_ ■ j t| MltJ | Marxism against objec- 

COnSIQGrGn tivistic tendencies. 

On these grounds 
Zizek, like Lukdcs, rejects Luxemburg's emphasis on 
spontaneity and revolutionary democracy in her 
debates with Lenin. Lenin's contribution, Zizek says, 
was "to take a leap, throwing oneself into the paradox 
of the situation, seizing the opportunity and interven- 
ing, even if the situation was 'premature,' with a 
wager that the very 'premature' intervention would 
radically change the 'objective' relationship of forces." 

What Zizek fails to notice is that Luxemburg's 
debates with Lenin were never about whether or not to 
"seize the moment." As Luxemburg wrote in Reform or 
Revolution, "Since the proletariat is not in the position 
to seize political power in any other way than 'prema- 
turely,' the objection to the 'premature' conquest of 
power is at bottom nothing more than a general oppo- 
sition to the aspiration of the proletariat to possess 
itself of state power." 

Moreover, Luxemburg hailed the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion of 1917 on the grounds that "they alone dared." 
And she took the initiative in leading the 1919 Ger- 
man Revolution, even though she realized that the 
masses were ill-prepared and could suffer a defeat. At 
no point did Luxemburg display any reticence about 
"seizing the moment" "prematurely." 

What was at issue in Luxemburg's critique of 
Lenin was the need not to contain the revolution 
within narrow party dictates which vitiate revo- 
lutionary democracy. She argued that the sup- 
pression of revolutionary democracy after the 
seizure of power would compromise the libera- 
tory character of the revolution itself. 

Zizek, to the contrary, writes: "Here, we should 
reject this blackmail (as Lukacs does a propos of Rosa 
Luxemburg): there are no 'democratic' procedural 
rules one is a priori prohibited to violate.. ..The politi- 
cal legacy of Lukdcs is thus the assertion of the uncon- 
ditioned, ruthless, revolutionary will, ready to 'go to 
the end,' effectively to seize power and undermine the 
existing totality.. ..Lenin was right: after the revolu- 
tion, the anarchic disruptions of the disciplinary con- 
straints of production should be replaced by an even 
stronger discipline." 

Clearly, what matters for Zizek is the seizure of 
power, and not what happens after. The question fac- 
ing this generation, however, is not "how to seize 
power," but how to ensure that the revolutionary 
process continues after the seizure of power— that is, 
for the revolution to continue "in permanence" until all 
forms of alienation are totally uprooted. 

Luxemburg's emphasis on spontaneity and revolu- 
tionary democracy remains a key component of the 
effort to work this out for our times. Even here, of 
course, we must be critical, since she too held to the 
elitist concept of the "party to lead" and never related 
dialectics to revolutionary organization. 

As Tailism and the Dialectic makes clear, Lukacs 
didn't either. His legacy leads, as does post-Marx 
Marxism as a whole, to a cul-de-sac on the question of 
organization. A totally new beginning must be made, 
which cannot be found within the parameters of either 
a purely political critique of "Leninism" or a philo- 
sophic one which shies away from jamming together 
dialectics and organization. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
DON’T BE CONFUSED! 

A number of subscribers have recently asked what is our connection to a publica- 
tion called Freedom Voices. We wish to make it clear that News & Letters and News 
and Letters Committees have no connection with this publication whatsoever. 

It is published by individuals who left News and Letters Committees after our 2000 
Convention. At that Convention, those now associated with this journal handed in a 
lengthy document which they demanded the membership immediately vote to 
approve for publication, even though they did not provide members with any copies to 
read ahead of time. When the Convention overwhelmingly voted to table the motion 
so that members could read and discuss the document, as provided for in the Con- 
stitution of News and Letters, they left the organization rather than engage in any dis- 
cussion. 

We will be publishing a “Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspectives” in the August- 
September issue of News & Letters, which will further develop our theoretical and 
practical work for the coming year. We remain committed to carrying on the Marxist- 
Humanist perspectives which we have practiced since our founding, and we invite you 
to deepen your dialogue with us. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM CINCINNATI? 


Your Lead article in the May N&L on 
how "Cincinnati's Black rebellion expos- 
es U.S. racial injustice" was great. But 
where do we go from here? The white 
powers feel that this thing will die out 
and that will be the end of it. What is the 
NAACP doing? Where is the Black Unit- 
ed Front located? Are they calling mass 
meetings in other states? We just had a 
march in Norfolk against discontinuance 
of busing in our middle schools. It is felt 
that this is the beginning of a return to 
separate but unequal schools. The march 
was just as effective as spitting into the 
wind. Urinating in public would have 
gotten more attention. We talk a good 
fight. When do we start doing some- 
thing? 

Ready 

Virginia 

*** 

I was impressed with the amount of 
discussion before and during the rebel- 
lion in Cincinnati as you reported it 
They didn't just go in and chase out the 
mayor. They had a discussion about the 
guy who dismissed them after saying the 
city was sorry. Radicals keep saying 
"there's enough talking, we have to do 
something." When you do act, you have 
to go back and review what happened. 
Taking an assessment of the situation is 
in order to figure it out for yourselves. 

David 

California 

*** 

I liked both the article on Cincinnati 
and the Archives column on the 1965 
Watts revolt (May N&L). They show that 
the point is not so much what is next in 
activity but what is next in thought. 
That is a difficult step. What you quote 
about Marx saying consciousness is 
something the world must acquire even 
if it doesn't want to seems a simple state- 
ment but it is really powerful. It's impor- 
tant to think about what you're doing 
before you do it. Putting those two arti- 
cles together gave a lot to think about. 

Black woman 
Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

When I heard about the revolt of Asian 
youth in England last week, I was imme- 
diately reminded of what was clear from 
the revolt of Black youth in Cincinnati 
last month. One reporter said Asians in 
England had long suffered discrimina- 
tion but that "this generation simply 
isn't going to take this any longer." 
Sound familiar? 

Revolutionary 

Chicago 

Cincinnati was an expression of mass 
reason. The youth there separated them- 
selves from all other movements who 
stopped reaching for totality. This was an 
echo of what happened in Seattle, which 
reached beyond the parameters that 
labor leaders set for it, when rank-and- 
file workers joined the youth. These 
kinds of moments keep appearing, as can 
be seen from the Archives column on 
Watts, which spoke so profoundly to 
Cincinnati over 35 years later. But where 
is the recollection of it except in Marxist- 
Humanism? 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Bay Area, Cal. 

*** 

Commemorating the Freedom Rides 
on their 40th anniversary through a par- 
tial re-enactment by some of the original 
riders got national media coverage. But 
they presented it outside of the context of 


the state of Black America today. Just 
days earlier, the Cincinnati cop who 
murdered a young Black man and set off 
days of street revolt was let off with only 
a misdemeanor charge. It's the same in 
one city after another. As we found with 
the case of Amadou Diallo, prosecution 
doesn't ensure justice; his killers were 
found guilty of nothing! The growing 
movement against the criminal injustice 
system is one measure of the state of 
Black America today, but it was ignored 
in all the media reports of the Freedom 
Rider commemoration. One reporter 
even concluded that, unlike 40 years 
ago, the Freedom Rider bus this year 
arrived to "no sign of racial divide." 

Incredulous 

Chicago 



FELIX 

MARTIN'S 

REVOLUTIONARY 

JOURNALISM 


I was always concerned about the pos- 
sible divide between philosophers and 
workers in N&L but even a cursory 
examination of Felix Martin's book con- 
firms its title— The Revolutionary Jour- 
nalism of Felix Martin: Worker-Philoso- 
pher. Almost equal weight can be given 
to both sides of the hyphen. 

Editor 
New York 

*** 

The Revolutionary Journalism of 
Felix Martin was a very good read. What 
I liked best was his earthy, down-to- 
earth style of writing. He conveys 
sophisticated ideas in a simple way that 
makes it easy for anyone to understand 
them. The world is definitely in need of 
many more people like him. His passing 
was a great loss to us all. 

-Concentration Camp inmate 

Texas 


MOVING ON FROM SEATTLE 

A friend who went to the recent soli- 
darity conference in Philadelphia made 
an observation I felt relevant because at 
conferences like this one serious thought 
is needed if we are to succeed in building 
a strong freedom movement. She said 
the prevailing sentiment was, "OK Seat- 
tle was great, but let's move on!" It's 
good to see a lot of us searching for a 
way to really change this system. What 
I like most about Marxist-Humanism is 
that it encourages a full outlook with 
both action and philosophy, not just one 
or the other. 

Doug 

Memphis 

*** 

I was in Seattle and I think there was 
a hundredfold more teargas used in 
Quebec. There were also rubber coated 
bullets not used in Seattle, and heli- 
copters hovering low to keep the gas 
concentrated. While this was going on, 
Mr. Jean Chretiene (my translation is 
Cretin) introduced a "democracy" clause 
in the FTAA, whereby any country that 
stops being "democratic" will be kicked 
out of the FTAA. Based on Quebec, 
Canada should be the first to go. I think 
Quebec will be considered a turning 
point in the fight for and against global- 
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ization. Next time the rubber coating 
will come off the bullets and gloves will 
come off the fists. 

Giorgio 
British Columbia 

*** 

Quebec seems to prove that even 
when the authorities field an army, the 
people refuse to be muzzled. The spirit of 
Seattle lives on. I've been hoping that as 
time passes, a more comprehensive, rev- 
olutionary movement would develop. 
Things are heading in that direction, but 
we still seem to be locked into street 
demonstrations as the primarys expres- 
sion of resistance. I'm sorry to say that is 
not going to bring the walls of capitalism 
tumbling down. 

Ron 

Texas 

MAY DAY 2001 IN BRITAIN 

I attended my local May Day event, a 
rally and march called by the Oxford & 
District Trade Union Council. With only 
60 taking part, it was small by Oxford 
standards. There was a good speech by a 
woman representing Oxford University 
Students Union, opposing tuition fees, 
and a poor one by John Lister, the 
Oxford Socialist Alliance parliamentary 
candidate, who said we should renatkm- 
alise everything that has been de- 
nationalised, tax the rich, and vote for 
him. Slogans chanted on the match 
included such gems as "They say priva- 
tise, we say nationalise." Such is the 
total failure of the traditional Left to 
project the idea of a new human society. 
As we marched through the rain and the 
traffic, struggling to hold an umbrella, 
one bus driver called out: "I bet your 
umbrella was made in Taiwan by slave 
labor." 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 

*** 

At the May 1 march in the West End, 
there was a repeat of what happened 
last year, when a crowd of 5,000 protest- 
ers were herded into a pen and "held in 
custody" for four hours. Except this year 
they were held for eight hours. Not sur- 
prisingly, a few people later vented their 
anger on shop windows and there were 
90 arrests. One thing is certain, the 
Left's turbulent love affair with Mayor 
Livingstone, who urged the police to 
treat all anti-capitalist protesters as 
"violent" is well and truly over. 

Dave Black 
London 

MAY DAY 2001 IN UKRAINE 

The Ukrainian Workers Group took 
part in the May Day demonstrations 
this year. The main slogans were 
"Smash the bourgeois system," "Long 
live the proletarian revolution," and 
"Workers of all lands, unite." Our ban- 
ner was “For Marxist Humanism!" 
About 5,000 took part in the demonstra- 
tion and meeting. We distributed a 
leaflet explaining who we are and what 
is News & Letters and Hobgoblin, which 
created great interest. 

UWG 

Kiev 


WHO'S CRYING AND 
SCREAMING AMERICA? 

I'm sending you something I wrote in 
1996, which is still true today: 

An innocent black man in jail. 

America; who's crying and screaming? 

A poor family in the project. 

America; who's crying and screaming? 
Areas in cities called ghettoes. 

America; who's crying and screaming? 
City zones redlined by the powers that 
be. 

America; who's crying and screaming? 

If you would look in the mirror, you will 
see 

that it is you, America (and may God 
have mercy on thee). 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 


The article from Kiev on the "Power 
struggle in a polarized Ukraine" in the 
April N&L was amazing. It was a pic- 
ture of a concrete group of people who 
believe their theoretical position makes 
a difference in the world in which 
they're intervening. They get into a con- 
tradictory movement and bring in their 
philosophy to try to change the direc- 
tion of the debate. It was a wonderful 
example of people trying to have their 
ideas make a difference. 

Urszula Wislanka 
California 

• 

PLAN COLOMBIA 

Indiscriminate spraying that is taking 
place in conjunction with Plan Colombia 
is threatening more than 150,000 
hectares of rain forest along the Amazon 
and Orinoco Rivers, involving Brazil, 
Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru, along with 
Colombia. At the current rate, the spray- 
ing has the potential to destroy more 
than two million hectares of rain forest 
by 2015. It already has had adverse 
effects on the health of campesinos and 
the indigenous population along with 
that of domestic animals and agricultur- 
al production. This is in spite of the fact 
that fumigation has proved to be totally 
ineffective in Colombia, where nearly 
250,000 hectares have been sprayed in 
the past five year and instead of stem- 
ming the cultivation of coca has seen the 
areas of cultivation tripled. 


Correspondent 

Ecuador 



On May Day in Gainesville protesters 
dressed like genetically engineered 
tomatoes in solidarity with the under- 
paid labor who supply Taco Bell with 
their tomatoes. They left a tomato 
almost as tall as the building in the 
drive-through which had a latch on the 
bottom releasing rotten tomatoes on the 
premises. I also got to escort at an abor- 
tion clinic called Bread and Roses. There 
were lots of escorts (most of them travel- 
ing kids like myself). They used a giant 
tarp to shield the abortion clients from 
the yells of the pro-lifers. It was very 
effective. 

Andrea 
On the Road 

*** 

We want to tell you about an amazing 
event that just occurred here in Belling- 
ham. There is a vacant lot downtown 
that locals turned into a garden and 
recreational center in less than 24 
hours. People of all socio-economic and 
ethnic backgrounds participated when 
they saw what was happening. People 
began to bring sledge hammers to bust 
up the concrete and then brought 
turntables, games, hula hoops and it 
was suddenly a party. A huge mural was 
hung depicting what the vacant lot could 
look like if used as a community space. 
For two days it made the front page of 
the Bellingham Herald. It's an example 
of what can happen when a few people 
put their energy together. 

Lee 

Bellingham, Washington 


ENERGY CRISIS OR 
BIG PROFITS? 

I spoke to someone who supplies eco- 
nomic information to the energy indus- 
try in the U.S. who told me that from his 
perspective what is going on in the 
industry and its political power now is 
scary. He said most people don't realize 
how much more they are paying for 
energy with hidden taxes and higher 
prices right now. In the next ten years he 
expects energy costs to be 50% higher for 
ordinary customers. 

Last year was a bad one for many 
stocks, but energy stocks rose 40% 
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because Wall Street sees the potential for 
big profits. The main problem is not get- 
ting more oil supply as Bush contends, 
since there wouldn't be enough refinery 
capacity to process the oil— and the 
industry isn't interested in building more 
expensive refineries. Tax and interest 
rate cuts won't have as much effect as 
Bush contends, either, because his 
friends in the energy industry are busy 
siphoning off income for their sector of 
capital. 

Economist 
New York 


The Democratic National Committee 
has chosen an apt new name for the GOP 
and a new website they are launching to 
highlight the faces of Big Oil within the 
Bush/Cheney administration. It is being 
called Grand01dPetrolem.com. 

No joke 
Chicago 


THE MANY 

STRUGGLES 

FOR 

WOMEN'S 

LIBERATION 


I appreciated the article from Tokyo on 
women and labor in Japan in the May 
issue. There is very little in the media 
about Japan's activism, feminism, 
unions, and environmentalism. But the 
struggle for a better and freer world def- 
initely exists. Here are a few recent 
examples. On May Day over a million 
came out all over Japan to celebrate, 
organize or protest unfair working condi- 
tions. Since April 6 Japan now has a law 
against domestic violence. And currently, 
Japanese feminists are protesting the 
censorship of a TV program about the 
International War Crimes Tribunal in 
Tokyo. 

Jennifer 

Tokyo 


Sonia Bergonzi's article "Emergency 
action for women's lives" (May) coalesced 
for me with the New York demonstration 
"Who decides, you or them?" Tightly 
"pigpenned" in front of the Waldorf Asto- 
ria, 200 people decried the way the so- 



called "Right to Life" committees hon- 
ored Father Frank Pavonne who has 
been justifying violence and criminal 
activity against abortion providers and 
their patients. We need to make the facts 
of clinic violence known to all: seven 
murders between 1993 and 1998; 17 
attempted murders from 1991 to today; 
100 Butyric Acid attacks since 1992; 213 
bombings and arson incidents since 
1977; 338 death threats and 540 bomb 
threats since 1977. Integral to dissemi- 
nating these facts, and to the immediacy 
of the actions of the Pro-Choice move- 
ment, looms our task to continue the 
struggle on to "absolute negativity" in 
order to assure freedom's forward move- 
ment. 

Sheila Garden 
New York 


Whether our faxes and calls had an 
impact on Susan Sontag, or whether she 
planned to say what she did anyway— 
and although I would have liked more— 
I feel she did well when she accepted the 
Jerusalem Prize at the Annual Interna- 
tional Book Fair and then called on 
Israel to stop building settlements and 
to demolish them instead as part of a 
peace agreement with the Palestinians. 
I'd like to thank all who leaned on her. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 


The Women's Action Coalition co- 
sponsored a protest on the University of 
Memphis campus with students from a 
sociology of gender class against the pro- 
posed NBA stadium. About 30 of us, 
mostly young women, Black and white, 
passed out literature to explain why we 
were angry that money which could ben- 
efit poor Memphis women and children 
will instead be used to build a $250 mil- 
lion sports stadium. There are a dispro- 
portionate number of low-income, 
woman-headed households in Memphis, 
and in some areas nine out of ten chil- 
dren are suffering from hunger. The 
wide news coverage of our protest shows 
how contentious the proposed new stadi- 
um is. Many here are vehemently 
opposed to it. 

WACers April and Terry 
Memphis 


COOPTING DOROTHY DAY?! 

I never thought I would see the day 
when George W. Bush would try to coopt 
the heritage of Dorothy Day, founder of 
the Catholic Worker movement, but it 
happened on May 20 when in a speech 
at Notre Dame he said, "Any effective 
war on poverty must deploy what 
Dorothy Day called 'the weapons of spir- 
it.'" Day may have believed in the "spir- 
it" but for her it was a motivator for 
effective political action— something 
that is the total opposite of Bush's effort 
to hand over the federal budget surplus 
to the super-rich. 

P.W. 

I ll inois 

In the Financial Times it was stated 
that "the amount of wealth owned by the 
world's richest people rose 6% to $27 
trillion last year." As a middle class per- 
son, struggling to survive, I find this 
appalling. The article didn't mention the 
percentage of those who are poverty- 
stricken or those of us who are near- 
poverty, desperately trying to preserve 
our jobs because we have no financial 
safety net and no money to invest since 
we live from paycheck to paycheck. 

Akili 

^ Chicago 

CRITICAL THEORY & MARX 

I very much liked the exchange 
between Peter McLaren and Glenn 
Rikowski in the May issue. I'm going to 
close my course in Critical Theory by 
returning to the Marxist origin of the 
project and arguing that Critical Theo- 
ry's dalliance with liberalism has been a 
mistake. The exchange gives a good 
overview of Marx's basic ideas. 

Teacher 
^ Seattle 

LEFT ANTI-IMPERIALISM' 

I was surprised to read about Castro's 
recent visit to Iran and wondered what 
those two countries could have in com- 
mon to bring them together at this 
moment. It became clear when Castro 
was given an honorary doctorate for his 
struggle against U.S. imperialism. Evi- 
dently their common battle, especially 
against the U.S. embargo of both coun- 
tries, buried any concern for human 


rights conditions within their own coun- 
tries. It is unsettling to see how many in 
today's Left, especially visible on the 
internet, hang onto Castro as a model of 
the new society, mainly because of his 
opposition to the U.S. This uncritical 
support for anyone that is against U.S. 
imperialism has resulted in some pretty 
shocking allies, as we saw most recently 
in the massive left support for Slobodan 
Milosevic whose policy of ethnic cleans- 
ing killed hundreds of thousands in 
Bosnia and Kosova. 

Mary Jo Grey 
Chicago 

*** 

I have just renewed my subscription 
to N&L, the journal of the Marxist- 
Humanists, which is about the only one 
of the myriad left factions to take a prin- 
cipled, single-standard line on the hor- 
rific events in the Balkans. For the past 
several years I felt increasingly isolated 
in my revulsion for the apologies (and 
outright cheerleading) for war criminals 
—of either the Serb or NATO variety— 
by the so-called "Left." N&L makes me 
feel less lonely and is attempting to 
move the debate in what I consider the 
right direction. 

Bill Weinberg 
New York 


A VOICE FROM WITHIN 

Please print this for me in your sec- 
tion, "Readers' Views" as soon as possi- 
ble: N&L is a superb publication that is 
second to none. It is educational, infor- 
mative, deals with reality, and exposes 
the dark side of the greedy and heart- 
less. The struggles for justice, peace and 
equality must continue. I share what I 
read with others here and beyond this 
prison's walls. Please continue your 
worthy endeavors and let it be known 
that I am extremely grateful to the 
donor who made my subscription to 
N&L feasible. 

State Prison Prisoner 
California 

THANKS TO ALL OUR READERS 
WHO HAVE RESPONDED TO OUR 
APPEAL! HAVE YOU SENT YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION TO HELP KEEP 
N&L ALIVE? 



Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 


□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Phi- 
losophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya., $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes” $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$14.95 

__________ 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel. $15.95 

Pamphlets 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby .,....$2 


□ Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 

Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civi- 
lization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters 

1998-1999 $3.50 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya ... $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History 
of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ iil jVfl The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin 

(Isaac Woods) $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

33<t postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees.. ..55t postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ...$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.) 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University Microfilms 
International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, Ml 48106. N&L as well 
as other Marxist-Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, 1L 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. Please 

add $1 for each item for postage. Illinois residents add 7 % sales 
tax. 
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Birmingham verdicts leave out FBI 


EDITORIAL 


Hallelujah. An Alabama jury convicted Thomas E. 
Blanton who, as a member of the Ku Klux Klan in 
1963, helped blow up the 16th Street Baptist Church in 
Birmingham, Ala. The blast killed four little girls, ages 
11 to 14, and maimed a 
fifth child. Another 21 
people were injured. 

Blanton and another 
Klaner, Robert "Dyna- 
mite Bob" Chambliss, 
were suspects ever since 
the blast, but not until 
1977 was Chambliss con- 
victed and it took almost 
four decades to try Blan- 
ton. Evidence belatedly 
turned over by the FBI 
led to Chambliss's conviction, and only now did a cru- 
cial piece of FBI evidence surface to convict Blanton, 
1964 of audio tape of the killers' account of the deed. 

BIRMINGHAM AND FOUR LITTLE GIRLS 

A look at Birmingham and the world which was 
watching it in the 1960s discloses revolution and 
counter-revolution. Ever since a successful bus boycott 
to end segregation in 1956, white Birmingham city offi- 
cials passed a series of ordinances to bolster it. 1962 
saw a mobilization of Black Birmingham determined 
to wipe away segregation once and for all. 

Rather than give in, the city closed public facilities 
and stopped relief programs, even at the expense of 
white working families. Infamous police commissioner 


Black/Red View 


(Continued from page 1) 

modifies for the world market. 

lb cover-up their relentless exploitation of labor and 
consumption of natural resources, Powell is now in 
Africa preaching about democracy to African leaders. 
This is the height of hypocrisy. In the 1960s the west- 
ern powers, along with the UN, helped initiate an 
epoch of the most brutal dictatorship in Congo with 
their support for war in the copper-rich Katanga 
province as well as the murder of independence leader 
Patrice Lumumba. Now when they speak of "democra- 
cy” what they want in Africa is "stability"— social 
peace. The motive then as now is the unfettered abili- 
ty of global capital to exploit Africa's natural and 
human resources. 

IMPOSSIBLE DEBTS 

Thus, life in Africa today, according to UNICEF, 
means "that 1.2 billion people live on less than a dollar 
a day, including 500 million children. In many devel- 
oping nations, funds needed for public health, educa- 
tion, and improvements in the infrastructure are 
instead absorbed in debt repayment. Despite the 
mythology that Africa drains Western resources, the 
fact of the matter is just the opposite. When one com- 
bines the debt payment and trade imbalances, for 
every one Western dollar that flows into Africa three 
move from Africa to the West. In real dollars between 
1980 and 1996 Africa paid off more than double its 
external debt, and yet found itself three times more 
impoverished." ( National Catholic Reporter, Dec. 22, 
2000) 

Africa now is going through a tremendous upheaval 
of war and all the social horrors and human suffering 
that war creates. Yet the truth of the African revolu- 
tions of the 1960s has not died in the memory of many 
Africans. Today that revolutionary truth is being used 
by African leaders as a camouflage to conceal the plun- 
dering of Congo's abundant timber, diamonds, gold, 
coffee, and other resource. For example, Uganda has 
organized and trained a military force in the Congo 
which is there to engage in this plunder. Uganda calls 
this force MLC, Movement for the Liberation of Congo. 
Yet the only liberation in which MLC is involved is the 
"liberation" of Congo's resources. 

DEVELOPMENT: HUMAN OR CAPITAUST? 

Africa, after several centuries of revolts against 
western imperialism, finally won its political freedom 
in the 1950s and '60s. Yet its labor power and its natu- 
ral resources are still being exploited by world capital- 
ism. The everyday conditions of life and labor for ordi- 
nary Africans are more oppressive than ever. 

Raya Dunayevskaya noted the pull of the world mar- 
ket on the thought and action of African leaders when 
she wrote "the tragedy of the African revolutions began 
so soon after revolution had succeeded because leaders 
were so weighed down with consciousness of techno- 
logical backwardness that they turned to one of the two 
poles of world capital. The isolation from the masses 
deepened so that the new rulers began to look at them 
as mere labor power." 

That happened in spite of the fact that the African 
masses created the new era of independence from colo- 
nialism and reached for a new road to development 
based on their own collective talents. Now that global 
capital is a unitary system the pull of the world mar- 
ket is even more immediate and unquestioned in the 
minds of all leaders. This makes it all the more impor- 
tant to return to the liberatory idea that transformed 
the African continent and meet it with a philosophy of 
freedom beyond capitalism. 


"Bull" Conner stepped up a reign of terror. In late 
Spring 1963, some 750 Black youth were jailed in the 
largest protest against segregation ever. After six days, 
3,000 crammed into the filthy Birmingham prisons, 

arrested in 

non-violent 
protests. Fully 
half were chil- 
dren. When 
white busi- 
n e s s m e n , 
whose stores 
had been boy- 
cotted for 

months, 
showed signs 
of bending to 
the demands of the protests, racist reaction was swift. 

Bombs ripped through the headquarters of the inte- 
grationists and the home of Martin Luther King's 
brother. High pressure hoses and police dogs 
unleashed on demonstrators were captured in unfor- 
gettable images flashed around the world. Rather than 
defending the Black populace of Birmingham, U.S. 
Attorney General Bobby Kennedy questioned the tim- 
ing of the protests, as if they could wait. When Alaba- 
ma Governor George Wallace chose to close public 
schools rather than integrate them in the fall, not all 
white Alabamans went along with him, including 
angry parents. 

In that atmosphere of treason fomented by Wallace 
and other segregationists, the ilk of Blanton and 
Chambliss felt emboldened to further terrorize Black 
Birmingham. On Sept. 15, 1963, the 16th Street Bap- 
tist Church was bombed. Less well known are the 
police murder of Johnny Robinson and white mob slay- 
ing of Vigil Ware at that time. 

FBI — DOGS OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

With its eyes and ears inside the KKK, why didn't 
the FBI intervene to stop the bombing in 1963? This 
was not the only time it considered the Freedom Now! 
movement more of a threat than murderous racists. 
The FBI allowed a white mob to set upon a bus carry- 
ing Freedom Riders in 1961. The passengers were 
beaten, leaving an activist paralyzed, and the bus 
torched. The same FBI, at the behest of the attorney 
general, spied on civil rights figures, even tapping the 


Chicago —Maurice Carter has been in prison for 25 
years, his conviction based on untenable witness testi- 
mony. Carter was targeted by the Berrien County, 
Michigan, prosecutor two years after an off-duty Ben- 
ton Harbor policeman received a gunshot wound that 
hospitalized him for two days. Two years later wit- 
nesses, who had claimed not to be able to identify the 
perpetrator immediately after the crime, were "sure" 
Carter was guilty. Their certainty was based upon the 
prosecutor's coaching aimed at convicting his suspect. 

Three composite drawings came from the shooting. 
Two were done by the victim's wife who admitted that 
she hadn't gotten a good look at the suspect. The other 
was by the store clerk who had waited on the perpe- 
trator for several minutes immediately preceding the 
crime. The clerk was certain she could identify the 
perpetrator but her drawing could not have been of 
the same person as those from the victim's wife. 

One of the main witnesses at the trial heard shoot- 
ing and, after hesitation, looked through her second 
floor window across an intersection over the top of 
another building where the shooter was running away 
from her vision. She said at first that she couldn't 
identify the cr imin al. Twenty-four months later, after 


phone lines of Martin Luther King Jr. Failing to bring 
forth the audio tape incriminating Blanton until now 
continues such a tradition of racism and repression. 

Louis Freeh's FBI participated in the bogus and 
racist spy hunt against Wen Ho Lee, a Taiwan-born 
U.S. citizen and defense department employee. Lee 
was virtually exonerated last year. Also last year, a 
chillingly unprecedented public rally by FBI agents in 
the nation's capital denounced the possible clemency 
for Native American political prisoner Leonard Peltier. 

After the bombing of the Olympic festival in pre- 
dominantly Black Atlanta in 1996, white supremacist 
Eric Rudolph made his getaway. Meanwhile the FBI, in 
self-imposed impotence, tried coercing a confession out 
of a security guard. Rudolph was later linked to the 
bombing of a Birmingham women's clinic which killed 
a guard and maimed a nurse. 

And despite Congress's showy denunciations of the 
FBI assaults on white supremacists at Ruby Ridge, 
Idaho, and religious fanatics and their children in 
Waco, Texas, it throws more money at the bureau 
which has doubled in size in the 1990s and opened shop 
abroad to throttle movements there. 

FREEDOM, THEN AND NOW 

If U.S. rulers are finding more counterrevolutionary 
jobs for the FBI, it is because aspirations for freedom 
are multiplying, including at home. Take George W. 
Bush's dubious path to the White House which out- 
flanked the Voting Rights Act of 1965. The names of eli- 
gible voters were purged from voter registration rolls. 
Not surprisingly, Black and poor citizens found them- 
selves disenfranchised the most. 

Nevertheless, the recent Cincinnati rebellion and 
protests against the World Trade Organization, along 
with persistent and growing community movements 
against police repression, have exposed dot.com fairy 
tales and bourgeois lies about social and economic 
progress abroad and at home. 

As the 1963 events unfolded, we published American 
Civilization on Trial, the first true history of Black 
struggles for freedom and their moments of coalescence 
with all freedom struggles. It showed the underlying 
humanism of the new freedom movements, and posed 
the need to preserve and advance these movements as 
a philosophy of revolution. Because that need for "the 
power of negativity" persists still, we plan to issue a 
new edition of American Civilization on Trial for 
today's movements. 


she became an employee in the prosecutor's office and 
had seen a photo spread in the local paper showing 
Carter's picture next to the clerk's composite drawing, 
she was "positive" it was Carter. 

The clerk, on the other hand, was sure she could 
identify the shooter from the very start of the investi- 
gation. Two years later she and a customer who was in 
the store were positive that Carter wasn't the guilty 
party but they were going against the prosecutor's 
theory of the crime and the jury did not believe them. 

A t hir d witness was facing drug charges which can 
carry a life sentence. In exchange for the charges 
being dropped he agreed to testify that Carter was the 
g unman . However, on the witness stand he recanted 
his affidavit. He did this because he had been with 
Carter in their hotel room when the shooting occurred 
and knew he was innocent. Later, when he pleaded 
guilty to having fabricated Carter's guilt— not the 
recantation— he was convicted of perjury. 

There is more to tell about the accusation and trial 
of Maurice Carter. Contact Citizens Committee for the 
Release of Maurice Carter, 132 Water Street, Benton 
Harbor, Ml 49022, or www.freemaurice carter.com. 

—January B. 


Community fight against Carolina landfill 


South Carolina— Our organization, South Caroli- 
na Environmental Watch (SCEW), has been fighting a 
proposed landfill in Allendale County that was sup- 
posed to be inert, a demolition landfill, to be located at 
the site of a closed municipal landfill. SCEW did 
investigative work, and helped the community get 
organized and their confidence up. 

The community is very mixed— farmers and African 
Americans. Environmental justice issues cover com- 
munities of color, rural, and economically depressed 
communities. African Americans fit into all three of 
those categories. The major industry in Allendale— 
even though they're trying to move it to waste— would 
probably be farming. 

Our investigation found that the municipal landfill 
was an Environmental Protection Agency Superfund 
site. Beit Trucking was applying to the county for a 
permit to run the inert landfill. We went to the hear- 
ing of the county council and the Department of 
Health and Environmental Control (DHEC) was 
there. The community people were prepared with 
information and the questions they would ask. 

I listened to DHEC trying to give the community 
people the runaround, and started asking pointed 
questions about the site. I also brought up other prob- 
lem facilities in South Carolina to show that there is a 
history of this sort of thing. After the meeting I told 


DHEC the findings when the landfill water had been 
sampled— the toxins present in the water and their 
potential damage to human health, especially lead 
and arsenic. New studies show that even at very low 
levels arsenic is a carcinogen. 

The landfill has not been monitored since 1996 
because the county does not have the money. Beit 
Trucking was saying they would monitor the landfill if 
they were allowed to use it as an inert landfill. 

What they failed to say is that because it is a Super- 
fund site, the community could go after the previous 
owner/operator of the site, and their much larger 
mother company, and make them clean it up. The EPA 
and South Carolina would've helped with the cleanup 
too. Then it wouldn't have been the whole burden 
falling on poor Allendale County. The people in Allen- 
dale didn't know that. 

And they didn't know that Allendale could apply for 
a brownfield grant which would give them the oppor- 
tunity to have a landfill reclamation process and per- 
haps turn it into something a lot less toxic. 

They were withholding all that information from 
the community so that Beit Trucking was seen as the 
savior who would monitor the landfill and the wells. 
DHEC looked very silly, and had to admit that Allen- 
dale County need not be totally responsible for the 
cleanup of this facility. —Mildred Meyers 
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VIEWS FROM THE 


Cincinnati, Ohio— A. rally and march for justice 
in solidarity with the Black community was held here 
on June 2. Up to 1,000 people, including locals and 
those from around the country, turned out to let the 
Cincinnati police know that they are being watched in 
the aftermath of last month's rebellion against police 
murder. 

The march called for an end to police abuse and 
killings; an end to patterns of police racism and racial 
profiling; and social and economic justice. Some speak- 
ers focused on reforming the police, for instance by 
involving the U.S. Justice Department. But as one 
Black man in the crowd said, "With Bush and Ashcroft 
that is just a fantasy. The system hasn't worked for 
Black people at all and we have to start from that." 

For the most part, the youth who led the rebellion 
last month weren't present at the march. In discus- 
sions it became pretty clear that the left activists 
hadn't developed a very deep connection to them, and 
aside from Derrick Blassingame being a speaker then- 
voices weren't well represented at the rally. 

The most intense moment of the march was proba- 
bly the minute of silence that was observed at 13th and 
Vine, where Timothy Thomas was murdered. It 
showed a deep respect, coming as it did at the request 
of Thomas' mother. All sections of the marchers were 
united by this feeling. 

What I missed was an articulation that could match 
this, a sense that greater connections could have been 
drawn. The same tensions were present here that have 
appeared in anti-globalization protests regarding 
direct action, critique of capitalism, and so forth. Many 


Los Angeles — The "Open Tent Middle East Coali- 
tion" held a conference on "The Israeli Palestinian Cri- 
sis: New Conversations for a Pluralist Future" on the 
campus of UCLA, on May 20. While Ariel Sharon's gov- 
ernment was bombing innocent Palestinians with F-16 
warplanes in retaliation for a suicide bombing in 
Netanya, about 200 participants were involved in 
meaningful discussion about the crisis. The panels fea- 
tured Jewish and Palestinian scholars and activists 
and ranged from "Why Oslo and Camp David II Failed" 
to "Solving the Crisis: the Future of Coexistence." 

Dr. Mahmoud Ibrahim, a Palestinian historian 
who teaches at Cal Poly Pomona, argued that a 
fundamental defect of Ehud Barak's offer to the 
Palestinians was that it did not offer them the 
entirety of the West Bank and Gaza. Barak's offer 
would have still allowed Israel to hold onto its 
settlements, West Bank communities surround- 
ing Jerusalem, roads, army bases and nature 
preserves. This violated the very idea of a viable 
Palestinian state free of Israel's army presence. 

Dr. Rashid Khalidi, director of the Center for Inter- 
national Studies at the University of Chicago and 
author of the book, Palestinian Identity, reaffirmed 
these problems. He argued that the Oslo agreement as 
well as Camp David II failed because they did not 
address three "pre-requisites": 1) The acceptance of 
U.N. Resolutions 242, 181, and 194 which signify the 
principles of land for peace as well as compensation for 
refugees; 2) The recognition that both peoples have the 
right to self-determination and independence; 3) The 
acceptance of the pre-June 4, 1967 border as the only 
mutually acceptable basis for partition. 

Khalidi emphasized that no fruitful peace negotia- 
tion could take place unless the following issues are 
understood: 1) The return of land taken for Israeli set- 
tlements in the West Bank and Gaza. 2) The accep- 
tance of Jerusalem as the capital for both peoples, with 
Palestinian sovereignty in East Jerusalem, Israeli sov- 
ereignty in West Jerusalem, as well as complete access 
to the entire city by all people. 3) The acceptance by 
Israel of the return or monetary compensation or resti- 
tution for Palestinian refugees. Furthermore, Israel 
would have to acknowledge its share of the responsi- 
bility in creating the Palestinian refugee crisis while 
others, including the United Nations and the Arab gov- 
ernments, had a role too. Without the recognition of 
these fundamental issues, Khalidi thought, there is a 
possibility of endless conflict which might turn the 
region into a wasteland. 


Rabbi Michael Lemer, the editor of Tikkun maga- 



of the same activists were present. But there is still a 
lot to be done in developing the language and thought 
which can make this coalescence of movements a real- 
ity. 

—Gerard Emmett 


Chicago rally against 
injustice, police abuse 



Chicago — Some 300 people rallied June 2 in Touhy 
Park to protest police misconduct, racism, homopho- 
bia, ana wrongful convictions. Participants marched 
to State's Attorney Dick Devine's house to protest his 
cover-up of police abuse. Mounted police intercepted 
the protesters (above). 


zine, reported that he is now the target of a death 
threat issued by right-wing extremist Jewish organi- 
zations, because of his activities in defense of Pales- 
tinian self-determination. While he agreed with 
Ibrahim and Khalidi on the need to dismantle the 
Israeli settlements and return Israel's borders to the 
1967 Green Line, he distinguished his point of view on 
the following issue: "Israel would have to admit its 
part for what happened to Palestinians in 1948. But I 
say part because Palestinians made a moral mistake. 
They kept the Jews out of Palestine when we were 
being put in the crematoriums. But that was also no 
excuse for us to hurt the Palestinian people. When we 
jumped from the crematoriums on their backs, our 
pain was so much greater than theirs, that we could 
not see they had a justified anger too. We only saw 
their anger as a manifestation of the world being 
against Jews. It Was a complex reality." 

On the question of the right of return, he believed 
that it would be fair to allow 25,000-30,000 Palestin- 
ian refugees to return to Israel every year for the next 
25-30 years or, as an alternative, to offer compensation 
for those refugees who do not return. 

Lemer argued that for the Israeli public to be con- 
vinced of this position, the Israeli Left would have to 
reassess its shortcomings: "The Israeli Left has not 
been able to understand the needs of Mizrahi and 
Sepharadic Jews and has lost them to the right-wing 
Likud. That is because the Israeli Left does not under- 
stand the hunger for meaning in a society in which the 
solution being offered is free market capitalism. Israel 
has become the Taiwan of the Middle East." Lemer 
concluded by calling for massive teach-ins in the U.S. 
and an international peace force composed of civilians 
who understand the complexity of the situation. 

The conference concluded with a report by 
Gila Svirsky, an Israeli feminist peace activist 
whose writings have often appeared in News & 
Letters. Svirsky reported that a week before the 
conference, she and a group of Israeli peace 
activists who had organized a caravan of food 
and medicine to Palestinian villages, were 
warmly greeted by villagers who shook their 
hands. She also emphasized that between 1,000 
and 2,000 Israeli Army reservists are currently 
sitting in Israeli jails because they have refused 
to fight in the occupied territories. She asked 
the conference participants to start a letter writ- 
ing campaign to their local newspapers to 
oppose Israel's occupation of Palestinian territo- 
ries by calling for returning Israel to its 1967 
borders, advocating a just solution on Palestin- 
ian refugees, and a shared Jerusalem. 

The Open Tent Middle East Coalition in Los Ange- 
les can be reached at www.opentent.org 

—Frieda 


Racial clash in Britain 



Fighting between Asian youth and racist white 
gangs in Oldham broke out at the end of May. 
Watch for the July News & Letters which will cany 
a report from Britain. 


wm VIEWS FROM THE 
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War on drugs 

by Robert Taliaferro 

The war on drags in this country expands well 
beyond its borders, and Americans are not the only 
people paying the price of community militarization. 

In Colombia, government-backed "illegal" paramili- 
tary forces often lead the strikes against rebel forces 
who are said to expedite the drag trade. The operation 
is funded— in part— by over a billion dollars of mainly 
military aid from the U.S. 

Some of that aid is in the form of Vietnam-era Huey 
helicopters, and defoliant that brings to mind the 
Agent Orange used in Vietnam. The defoliant is 
dumped on the fields of coca leaf in Colombia, but is ’ 
indiscriminate in its destruction, killing "legal" crops 
as well. 

Prior to spraying, however, the paramilitary forces 
are charged with the task of "relocating" the popula- 
tion of the area, and this relocation has resulted in 
reports of massacres of suspected sympathizers of 
guerrilla units in the target areas. 

According to human rights groups, at least 100 peo- 
ple are massacred each year in one province in Colom- 
bia that is said to be the stronghold of FARC (Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces of Colombia) guerrillas. This 
province is also, reportedly, responsible for over half of 
Colombia's annual cocaine production. 

The military has a quaint phrase called "collateral 
damage" that is often used when describing the 
destruction of property— or people— that is not part of 
the main objective. 

The war on drags in Colombia also has its collateral 
damage, not only with legal crops being destroyed by 
defoliant, but in people being illegally arrested, and 
often killed, simply for being at the wrong place, at the 
wrong time. 

AID OF PARAMILITARIES 

Though it is said that the U.S. has been placing 
pressure on Colombia to distance itself from paramili- 
tary groups, it was only after repeated UN complaints 
about human rights abuses that Colombia— at least on 
the surface— made efforts to curb its affiliation with 
such groups, yet military leaders on the ground often 
use such groups as the spearhead of other military 
actions. In fact, many members of the paramilitary 
groups are former soldiers of such units as Colombia's 
24th Brigade. 

The brigade is under investigation in Colombia for 
human rights abuses, and though it is restricted from 
receiving U.S. aid because of those abuses, its former 
commander is currently up for promotion. 

In the United States, the war on drugs has led to 
the incarceration or judicial sanctions of millions of 
people, affecting the lives— with its collateral dam- 
age— of millions more. It has spawned an industry that 
has become self-perpetuating, a feeding frenzy of fear 
that has strangled this country in razor wire, steel 
doors, and concrete walls. 

In the United States, the war on drugs has become 
synonymous with cultural genocide, especially as it ' 
relates to African Americans. Though we do not see the 
massacres of whole villages such as oifb might see in 
Colombia, the loss of a person killed in a hail of bullets 
because they were driving while Black or Brown, can 
seem like a massacre to a family that depended on that 
person for financial or emotional support. 

One of the ironies of the war on drugs is that 100 
years ago cocaine was a popular drug in this country, 
used in everything from everyday remedies to a popu- 
lar soft drink that is now sold in a bright red can. 

White Southerners, in particular, were at the fore- 
front of outlawing cocaine— not because of its addictive ? 
properties but because of stories of how the drug made 
Blacks almost impervious to bullets, and how they 
became aggressive and unruly when confronted with 
traditional law enforcement techniques of white police 
at the time. > 

Equally ironic is that the largest population of 
abusers at the time were white middle class men and 
women. 

WAR ALONG RACIAL UNES 

One hundred years later, the war on drugs is still ' 
fought on racial lines, even though the largest percent- 
age of drug abusers in the country are still white, while 
the largest population of incarcerated and abused peo- 
ple are those of color. 

And in Colombia, the coca plants are resilient, while * 
"legal" crops may never recover from the defoliants 
that were sprayed to destroy their horticultural rela- 
tives. Even if the war on drugs could be won on the 
ground through militarization of communities both 
here and abroad, one wonders what the effect will be 
on such places like remote provinces in Colombia that 
were battlefields for that war. 

What future is there for a country's growth potential 
if their land is spoiled by airborne poisons sprayed over 
fertile land, lending the cultivation of "legal" crops as a 
relatively impossible task in an impoverished area. 
And most of all, what good are legal crops, if all the 
farmers that can grow them are dead? 


Conference on Israeli-Palestlnian crisis 
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Spy plane tussle diverts view of mass unrest in China 


(Continued from page 1) 
city of Shenzhen alone. 

Nevertheless, China's rulers have their own reasons 
for railing against the U.S. A recent report by Commu- 
nist Party's inner sanctum warned of a spreading pat- 
tern of "collective protests and group incidents" against 
the regime by workers, peasants, and the unemployed. 
Entitled "China Investigation Report 2000-2001: Stud- 
ies of Contradictions Among the People Under New 
Conditions" it warned that growing protests against 
inequality, poverty and corruption is jeopardizing "sta- 
bility." In light of this, the regime is more than willing 
to use the "nationalist card" to attempt to deflect atten- 
tion from mounting crises at home. 

During the stand-off over the spy plane Jiang per- 
mitted demonstrations that backed the government 
and even egged on the authorities to take an aggressive 
stand against the U.S. One slogan, “blood debt must be 
paid in blood,” backed stem action in the name of the 
downed Chinese fighter pilot. Such demonstrations 
were forbidden 12 years ago when aimed at state and 
party rulers, including Li Peng and the late Deng 
Xiaoping, for slaughter of demonstrators around 
Tiananmen Square and in Chengdu, as well as armed 
repression of demonstrators in over 200 other cities. 

CHINA'S DEEPENING CRISES 

The contribution to favorable growth in GNP from 
China's coastal export zones masks a crisis in the 
industrial heartland. This is giving foreign enterprises 
even more leverage. 

A growing army of unemployed from shuttered state 
enterprises now exceeds 25 million. It is backed by 
more than 100 million fleeing rural areas and interior 
provinces in search of work in the cities and on the 
coast, where they can claim no legal status. The state 
has asserted the right to discipline the workforce— by 
the official union backed by police, army, labor camps 
and prisons— for foreign-owned factories as well as for 
heavy industrial plants that have been the heart of the 
state-monopoly enterprises. 

The most jealously guarded monopoly of all is the 
top-down, official All China Federation of Trade Unions 
(ACFTU). Workers suffered even a greater share of the 
death meted out by martial law troops on June 4, 1989 
than the university students who initiated the occupa- 
tion of Tiananmen Square. Those who founded the Bei- 
jing Workers Autonomous Federation on Tiananmen 
Square in 1989 and autonomous unions throughout the 
country were pursued and jailed. 

The wave of executions of workers that followed cen- 
tered on Shanghai, where current Party chairman 


Jiang Zemin was Shanghai party chief and where cur- 
rent Premier Zhu Rongji was mayor. A number of work- 
ers from independent unions in Hunan rotted in jail 
until last year; several thousand remain jailed. The 
regime chose to expel others such as Han Dongfang of 
the Beijing Workers Autonomous Federation from the 
country on the pretext of the need for medical attention 
and then denied him re-entry to China proper. In the 
face of certain punishment for publicly forming labor 
organizations since 1989, workers from Hunan to 
Gansu to Inner Mongolia have been jailed up to ten 
years for 

“threatening 
state security” 
for organizing 
over lay-offs, pay 
or job conditions. 

Workers in 
the coastal 
export industry 
did not have 
union member- 
ship or coverage 
under the trade 
union law for 
most of the 
1990s. Foreign 
enterprises had 
a free hand on 
wages, hours 
and conditions. Now the ACFTU is rapidly adding 
members in a branch for foreign invested enterprises 
under a separate law. Is that for the benefit of workers 
in those plants? Not likely, considering that a poll 
showed near-unanimous praise, by factory owners, for 
their working relationship with the ACFTU. 

One factory in Shenzhen that had been shorting its 
workers over $25 a month— nearly half the minimum 
wage— and ignoring overtime pay, first claimed that it 
was subject to no labor laws, then tried charging the 
wage shortfall for food and dormitory lodging. As for 
safety conditions, 10,000 workers were permanently 
disabled in Shenzhen alone, for which in practice the 
reward was to be fired. 

Conditions of life and labor run at a catastrophic 
level as well in state industry, where union and indus- 
try both answer to the same state-capitalist boss, the 
party-controlled state. In the coal mines, an astound- 
ing 10,000 miners died each year on average during the 
1990s. Pressure to double production to fuel expansion 
in a coal-based economy puts at risk even more fives in 
the immediate future. 

Safety has taken a back seat to cost-cutting in plants 
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Northeast China, center of unrest 


Straggle continues against bloodshed in Aceh 


Bloodshed has increased in Aceh, a province in 
northwest Indonesia where the entire population has 
been demanding a referendum on independence for the 
past two years. The government's response is repres- 
sion. Since ExxonMobil closed down natural gas pro- 
duction in March due to violence in the area, Indonesia 
has sent more troops and increased its killing, kidnap- 
ping, torture, rape and burning of homes, schools and 
community centers. 

The largest,figganization leading the fight for a ref- 
erendum— larger than GAM, the guerrilla move- 
ment— is the student organization SIRA, which has 
more than 100 member organizations and is growing. 
SIRA is the biggest challenge to the government, not 
only because we have such widespread support, but 
also because of the reasonableness of our demands. 

The government cannot logically deny our demands, 
especially when we say that Aceh's problem is the 
Indonesian security forces in Aceh. We have talked 
many times with the government, we have an open 
door to continued talk, but the government still pre- 
tends it is not responsible for the violence, blaming it 
all on GAM and "persons unknown." 

More than 600 people have been killed so far this 
year alone. Everyone knows the main perpetrators are 
the security forces, yet the government pressures jour- 
nalists to say the killings are by "persons unknown." 

Indonesia is trying to kill off our educators and even 
moderate political leaders, everyone who has a good 
mind and can challenge government policy. Many pro- 
fessors have been killed, like Safwan Idris, director of 
State Institute of Islamic Studies, who was killed in his 
home. They think that when they kill professors, then 
the students will have no one to guide us, no one to lead 
us besides the government. This is crude and stupid. 

Recently they killed T. H. Djohan, a former vice- 
governor of Aceh who had criticized the government's 
policies of burning homes and sending more troops. It 
was a shock that he got killed because he had been 
high up in the military. 

The government says they have a plausible proposal 
for peace and to bring the perpetrators of violence to 
justice, but no one can expect honest investigations to 
be done by it while it is killing people daily. They are 
even starting to kill and kidnap foreign journalists. 

In Jakarta, an Acehnese students' hostel blew up 
May 10, killing three people and injuring others. The 
government said the residents were SIRA students 
making bombs. They detained and tortured other resi- 
dents trying to get evidence. The students weren't even 
SIRA members; they just had some of our public docu- 


ments in the house. 

The government uses any excuse to blame SIRA. On 
May 13 in the capital of Aceh, army troops dismantled 
the giant permanent referendum billboard in front of 
Baiturrahman grand mosque, which had been 
approved by President Wahid. The billboard was a 
memorial sign of the Acehnese aspiration for a refer- 
endum, constructed after the huge referendum rally on 
Nov. 8, 1999. 

There have been suppressive actions against SIRA 
activists by arrest, detention, intimidation, kidnapping 
and murder since SIRA organized a huge rally 
demanding a referendum in November 1999. About 
two million people gathered in Banda Aceh. It was 
peaceful; no casualties took place because no security 
forces were deployed. 

On May 14 the SIRA office in Jakarta was attacked, 
and May 15 in . Banda Aceh, police raided and 
destroyed SIRA headquarters. They ripped out our 
signs and wrote on the wall, "SIRA is a communist 
group," "SIRA is a traitor of the people," and "SIRA 
enjoys the people's money." I think the military only 
hurts itself by making wild accusations against SIRA. 

The second rally, known as the "Mass Rally for 
Peace" took place on Nov. 12, 2000. At least 60 people, 
were killed by security forces that blocked convoys 
going to Banda Aceh to exercise their political vidws. 
Many people were brutally tortured. 

I believe Indonesia will have to negotiate; they can't 
kill everyone in the whole country. If they keep killing 
so many, they will lose their credibility and good name 
in the world. As Isaac Asimov said, "Violence is the last 
resort of incompetents." 

—SIRA member in the U.S. 

On May 22, the U.S. Congress, under intense pres- 
sure from human rights groups, passed a "finding" of 
human rights abuses in Aceh and West Papua, and a 
finding of escalating violence in Maluku and Central 
Kalimantan as well. 

The Congressional resolution also calls for Indonesia 
to release Jafar Siddiq Hamzah's autopsy report so an 
investigation of his murder can be made. Hamzah was 
the founder and director of the International Forum on 
Aceh, which works for peace and human rights in Aceh. 
A New York resident, he was kidnapped, tortured and 
killed while visiting Indonesia last summer. 

The resolution was brought about by the work of the 
Indonesia Human Rights Network, 1101 Pennsylvania 
Ave. SE Washington, DC 2000, TEL 202-544-1211, 
which urges everyone to pressure Congress not to 
restore military aid to Indonesia.— Editor. 


as well as mines as the government has withdrawn the 
subsidies from heavy state industry. As many as 
40,000 state-run enterprises have been allowed to go 
bankrupt. Others have hung on with massive lay-offs 
which frequently target older women by cannibalizing 
pension funds, or even extorting loans from workers. 

SWEATSHOPS AND LABOR REVOLT 

The tragic explosion that killed more than 40 people 
in an elementary school in Jiangsi this year exposed 
sweatshop conditions in that one school as young chil- 
dren were forced to produce firecrackers to cover 
tacked-on school fees. Spotlighting these illegal fees 
that in part replace funds withdrawn to Beijing 
explain the increasingly early dropout rates and the 
number of underage children in the workforce. 

More than 90% of secondary schools also have side- 
line enterprises. Collectively their revenue, over $15 
billion (not including the part that ended up in the 
pockets of school officials) nearly equaled the national 
education budget for all levels of schools combined. 

Anti-corruption show trials of party cadres, even 
high-level officials sometimes ending in execution, can- 
not remove responsibility for pervasive corruption 
from single-party domination. Peasants who are guar- 
anteed by law that local fees will be no more than 5% 
of the value of their crop have been presented with fee 
on top of illegal fee, totaling more than 100% in some 
townships after a poor harvest. 

Even though acts of defiance are criminalized as 
“endangering state security,” peasant uprisings have 
increased in the 1990s. So far troops and armed police 
have followed orders, as when they killed two peasants 
in a Jiangsi village in April. 

But labor disputes have multiplied even more. 
Strikes and job actions numbering 8,150 in official sta- 
tistics in 1992 had exploded to 120,000 by 1999, all ille- 
gal. Privatization of state-run enterprises, transfer- 
ring assets but not obligations to the well-connected, 
has created an added reason for job action. So will pri- 
vatization to foreign capitalists. 

Although 3ome job actions have made gains, many of 
them have ended in arrests. But the scale of job actions 
testifies not only to the desperation of workers, it also 
indicates how discredited the ruling Communist Party 
has become since 1989. Merely the bayonet and the 
certainty of jail cannot keep workers from striking or 
blocking trains. 

It is easy to see the fallacy of some student activists 
in the aftermath of 1989 who looked for help from the 
U.S. government whose support goes annually to Chi- 
nese rulers. U.S. workers, on the other hand, have a 
basis for solidarity by facing in milder forms some of 
the problems of Chinese workers, from privatization 
and buyouts to housing shortages and overtime. With 
the agenda that Bush has laid out, the situation of the 
Chinese might even be an ominous vision of our own 
future if we cannot block Bush’s plans. 

The publication of The Tiananmen Papers this year 
testifies to the continuing battle to “reverse verdict” on 
the Tiananmen Square Massacre. Some figured that it 
was necessary to wait until Deng Xiaoping died before 
reform could take place. Now Deng has been gone for 
four years and Jiang, whose only claim to power is that 
one man, Deng, picked him in 1989 because he was 
effective in defhsing worker protests, still sits in office. 
But as worker and peasant opposition becomes bolder, 
never has hi® rule been so precarious. 
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Hawaiians protest bankers ' meeting 


Honolulu— Over 500 angry protesters, many in 
native Hawaiian dress, greeted 3,500 delegates from 
49 countries who gathered here last month for the 
annual meeting of the Asian Development Bank 
(ADB). The ADB is an entity, like the World Trade 
Organization, that undemocratically makes economic 
and development decisions that negatively affect 
working people, the poor, and the environment. 

Native Hawaiians and others— including many 
youth, and union members from the Teamsters and 
the International Longshore 
and Warehouse Union— 
came together under the 
umbrella group ADB Watch 
for a "March for Global Jus- 
tice and Hawaiian Rights." 

Hawaiian sovereignty 
activists led the march, car- 
rying the Hawaiian King- 
dom flags upside down— the 
international sign of dis- 
tress. They raised issues of 
land rights, federal recogni- 
tion of Hawaiian self-rule, 
and independence. Another 
issue local law enforcement 
forced activists to raise, as 
sovereignty rights activist 
Haunani-Kay Trask said, is 
"the militarization of the 
Honolulu Police Department (HPD)." 

In the land of Aloha, 500 protesters faced a police 
force with $500,000 worth of new riot gear; sidewalk 
barricades separating protesters from those who 
needed to hear their message; over 200 police; plus 
private guards; plus National Guardsmen; and police 
helicopters. While National Guard Maj. Chuck Antho- 
ny claimed, "I haven't seen any intimidation at all," 
police filmed a press conference with protesters, and 
HPD Chief Lee Donohue unbelievably claimed he 
knew nothing of the filming but that it was warrant- 
ed to protect the rights of officers accused of wrongdo- 
ing! In fact, some marchers turned out because they 
were angry that the city had tried to stop the march 
by refusing to issue a permit. ADB Watch had to go to 
court to force Honolulu to let the march proceed. Secu- 
rity for this 100% peaceful protest will cost Hawaiian 
taxpayers over $4 million. 

But it was not only a hostile police force that pro- 
testers encountered. The local press, especially the 
Honolulu Advertiser, vilified the protesters while tout- 
ing the ADB to the skies, referring to it as "a Manila- 
based bank [that] distributes $5 billion a year in loans 
to address poverty in developing nations." Protesters 


in Seattle, Quebec and elsewhere were called "bused- 
in thugs." When the paper was swamped with letters 
and calls from citizens angry that local people were 
being intimidated from marching, the Advertiser's edi- 
torial slandered the letter writers, saying: "Our mail 
has brimmed with organized write-ins complaining..." 

Despite this orchestrated attempt to present only 
the capitalist side, activists made their voices heard. 
Phoy Bun Nyor (or Poy Bun Nyok— the Advertiser 
failed to spell it consistently!) came from Cambodia to 

tell of how 
the 59 vil- 
lages and 
20,000 people 
along the Se 
San River are 
experiencing 
severe flood- 
ing since an 
A D B - 
financed dam 
has been 
built. She is 
fighting an 
ADB project 
that would 
create a 
series of 
dams which 
would dis- 
place thousands, flood rain forests, and destroy fish- 
eries. Another Cambodian, Mon Mon, a farmer, was 
forced off his land by ADB-funded logging projects. 

Beverly Longid from the Cordillera Peoples' 
Alliance is opposing an ADB project in the Philippines 
that is building roads— the infrastructure that inter- 
national capital needs to expand— when the real need 
is irrigation and help in stopping the introduction of 
crops that are crowding out native plants. She says, 
"The biggest problem is that native people are not con- 
sulted first." Haunani-Kay Trask said it most suc- 
cinctly: "The ADB is uprooting indigenous people all 
over Asia." 

While Honolulu Governor Ben Cayetano was greet- 
ing the ADB as the first of what he hopes will be many 
similar meetings held in Hawaii, what was beneath 
his notice, but will make the difference in the long 
run, is that the ADB meeting was the opportunity for 
activists from several Asian countries to meet toge- 
ther with native Hawaiian and U.S. youth and labor 
activists who are forming part of the movement from 
below that is directly challenging capitalism. 

—Terry Moon 



Hawaii sovereignty activist marches against bank. 


Protest against militarization of space 


Los Angeles— On May 19, Armed Forces Day, over 
200 people demonstrated at the main gate to Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base (the largest space command facil- 
ity in the world, bordered by the Pacific Ocean and 
located 150 miles north of Los Angeles) to protest 
against the escalation of Star Wars/Missile Defense 
program. Star Wars includes satellite control of laser 
weapons, as well as defoliation planes and helicopter 
gunships as used in Colombia; it also includes satellite 
surveillance and directing ground-based missiles with 
nuclear warheads. 

Despite opposition, both within the U.S. and world- 
wide, the current Bush administration backed away 
from the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty to pursue 
development of missile defense shield. The term mis- 
sile defense shield is misleading: the madness in their 
logic is that its own first strike capability is protected 
from retaliatory missiles if the U.S. has an unfailing 
defense shield. Many scientists view it as unworkable. 
In the past, there have been experiments of launching 
missiles from Kwajalein, a coral atoll in the Marshall 
Islands 5,000 miles away and missiles launched from 
Vandenberg AFB attempting to intercept them. Many 
such tests have failed. 

Demonstrators are protesting Star Wars/Missile 


Defense Shield as leading to a new arms race, a new 
Cold War which escalates world tension. Most coun- 
tries, including Russia and China, that are viewed as 
potential enemies, have voiced opposition. Escalating 
development of U.S. space command technology is to 
protect the interest of globalized capital investment, 
although other reasons are given, for example, the 
need for strong defense. Rumsfeld is pushing for the 
U.S. to develop high-tech military superiority over its 
capitalist competitors as well as over global forces of 
revolt in today's economic crises. 

The protesters were facing Air Force security police 
in full Darth Vader riot gear, state and county police, 
helicopters, and a high pressure water hose truck. 
Over 20 protesters crossed over onto the base and pro- 
ceeded to sit down in acts of civil disobedience. Each 
was approached by three police and a dog, handcuffed 
and arrested. 

The demonstration resulted in local television cover- 
age which showed protesters voicing their reason for 
opposition. Television also showed a few counter- 
demonstrators (family members of military personnel). 
Later in back country action, other protesters hung 
banners aimed at military personnel, some near high 
security zones. Some were caught and arrested. 

— Basho 


Students say no to standardized testing 


Oakland, Cal.— On May 7 dozens of students at 
Oakland High School, most of them Black and Latino, 
held a lunch hour rally protesting the annual 
statewide SAT9 examination, given in first through 
twelfth grade. If a school averages below a certain 
score, it receives no SAT9 money. Predictably, schools 
attended by low income students score lower than 
well-funded schools attended by students from high 
income families. In other words, the $677 million in 
state funds will tend to go to already affluent schools. 
One Black student held up a giant mock check made 
out to "Wealthy Students" in the sum of $677,000,000 
and signed by "Low Income Students." 

A teacher from an elementary school said many of 
his first and second grade Spanish-speaking students 
have come crying to him out of frustration during the 
three week ordeal. To him the tests, given in English 
only, are designed to measure not scholastic ability, 
but inequality within the system. A Latina Oakland 


High student said that for 40% of kids in Oakland 
schools, English is a second language. 

The rationale of SAT9 is that norm-referenced test- 
ing will show which schools are providing a proper 
education and therefore deserve more funding. The 
"carrot" is supposed to provide teachers with the 
incentive to do what they are paid to do. Protesters 
pointed out that SAT9 looks for superficial skills, not 
for evidence of quality education. Because of the test's 
overall impact on both the student body and faculty, 
and because of funding implications, educators spend 
a lot of time teaching the test instead of a regular cur- 
riculum. 

I wondered what the letters SAT stood for. Some 
said it meant "student assessment test." Others said 
"standard achievement test" or "scholastic aptitude 
test." I think one student had it right. Her sign read: 
"Stupid Ass Test 9." 

-David M. 


Michael Parent!, 
apologist ter Stalinism 

The following is excerpted from, a flyer distributed to 
protest a recent appearance, by writer Michael Parenti 
on San Francisco radio station KPFA's show Flash- 
points. Parenti is author of To Kill a Nation: The 
Attack on Yugoslavia. The complete document is 
available from Wild in the Streets, 2140 Shattuck Ave. 
#2200, Berkeley, CA 94704. 

Divorcing Marxism from freedom all too easily leads 
to lending support to tyrants who claim the label 
"socialist." In a letter to the San Francisco Bay 
Guardian (3/21/01), Michael Parenti claims a nostalgia 
for "the guaranteed income, free education, medical 
care and affordable housing" of the Milosevic era, and 
dismisses allegations of ethnic cleansing, rape camps 
and mass atrocities. He contends that only 70 bodies 
have been recovered from the supposed massacre of 
Srebrenica. This last contention openly conflicts with 
the report by the UN Commission on Human Rights on 
Srebrenica, issued 11/15/99, which provided pages and 
pages of evidence on the massacre, including an 
account by one Croat member of the Bosnian Serb 
Army, Drazen Erdemovic, whose unit by itself execut- 
ed over 1,000 Muslim men and boys on the Pilica state 
farm. It is available on the Internet from the Commis- 
sion's website, www.unhchr.ch/. 

Milosevic started out as a major bank official. As 
Serbia's leader, he was the architect of savage austeri- 
ty measures imposed upon working people, a policy 
which implemented the demands of the IMF and inter- 
national capital. This led to violent protests by work- 
ers, including an attack on the Yugoslav parliament 
building in July 1988, and mass rioting in the streets 
of Belgrade in March 1991, as well as widespread 
strikes in which people from all ethnic backgrounds 
cooperated on the basis of class interests. The response 
of Milosevic, and other bureaucrats such as the leaders 
of Croatia and Bosnia, was to fan the flames of ethnic 
strife. The U.S. government initially supported Milose- 
vic, on the basis of his willingness to enforce IMF poli- 
cies, and only turned on him when his regime was 
deemed unstable. 

Milosevic's rule led to mass protests within 
Yugoslavia in late '96-early '97, after he tried to over- 
turn by force the results of opposition victories in local 
elections. He retreated, briefly, then resorted to esca- 
lating repression in Kosovo. In May 2000, his govern- 
ment suppressed what was left of independent media, 
including radio station B-92, the first station outside 
the U.S. to send a message of support to the KPFA staff 
during the July 1999 Pacifica occupation. Meanwhile, 
Parenti was on "Flashpoints," describing the Yugoslav 
opposition as a creature of the CIA He likewise 
ignored the murder of several publishers of opposition 
newspapers. 

Parenti consistently downplays the extent of Joseph 
Stalin's crimes. He recently claimed on KPFA that the 
number in the Gulags may have been as low as in the 
thousands. And he dismisses counts of victims in the 
millions, presented by the likes of Russian Marxist Roy 
Medvedev, as exaggerations and propaganda. 

The politics and program of state capitalism and 
social democracy espoused by Parenti have already 
been tried, and proven disastrous, for both working 
people and the socialist movement. To succeed in get- 
ting rid of capitalism, a move necessary for both 
humanity and the planet, we must disavow this pro- 
gram and the wreckage left behind in its wake. 


m background on events in the Balkans by reading 
"Bosnia-Kerzegevtna: Achilles Heel of Western 'Clvtlba- 



•The Quare Fellow 1 


Chicago— The play "The Quare Fellow" was shown 
to a full house, including News & Letters supporters 
and members, at Chicago's Chopin Theater on May 19. 
Written by Brendan Francis Behan (1923-1964), an 
Irish Republican Army member who went on to become 
a well-known playwright, "The Quare Fellow" is based 
on the 24 hours preceding an execution at the Moun- 
tjoy prison in Dublin, Ireland, where Behan was incar- 
cerated in the middle of the last century. 

The play was shown in the Chopin Theater's base- 
ment, a perfect location because of its dungeon-like 
look, imperfect echo and large steel door. The play 
starts with guards yelling out "bang out your doors!" at 
five minute intervals, preceded by the slamming of this 
large black sliding door. As a former prisoner, this 
noise put a chill down my spine. 

The two dozen-strong troupe of actors who played 
the roles of prisoners, guards, and other prison officials 
were hard to hear and understand by the majority of 
the audience based on the acoustics and Irish accents. 
I and a few others were able to make out the dialog. 

"The Quare Fellow," written a half century ago, com- 
municated similarities with the prison of today with its 
dehumanizing system of punishment and control. It 
demonstrated through its perspectives both the pris- 
oners' suffering and the abusive prison staff. 

— DJL Sheldon 
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Sharon brings conflict to boiling point 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

On June 1, as we were going to press, a suicide 
bomber from the Islamic fundamentalist Hamas move- 
ment killed 20 Israeli youths outside a disco in Tel 
Aviv. This terrorist attack stunned and horrified 
almost all Israelis and many on the Palestinian side as 
well. Even before this particular outrage, leading 
Islamic clerics in Egypt and Saudi Arabia had strongly 
condemned such attacks on innocent civilians as un- 
Islamie. 

Hamas said that its attack was in response to how, 
on May 18, in a type of escalation unthinkable only 
weeks ago. General Ariel Sharon, the Israeli Prime 
Minister, used U.S.-supplied F-16 jet fighters to attack 
^ Nablus and Ramallah on the West Bank. These air 
attacks killed eleven and wounded many more. 

Sharon, the butcher of Beirut, ordered the May 18 
attacks on Palestinian police stations in retaliation for 
a terrorist attack the same day in which a lone Islam- 
ic fundamentalist had blown himself up at an Israeli 
shopping center, killing himself and five Israelis. It did 
not seem to matter to Sharon that there were no con- 
nections between the Nablus and Ramallah police and 
the suicide bombing. 

On May 19, Arab League foreign ministers voted to 
sever all political contacts with Israel. This included 

Strikes in Greece 

Two general strikes— April 26 and May 17— shut 
down Greece as thousands of workers protested the 
proposals of Socialist Prime Minister Costas Simitis to 
"reform” the state's pension system by reducing pen- 
sion payouts and raising the retirement age for all peo- 
ple to 65. 

The new plan requires an increase in workers' con- 
tributions and a cut in pension benefits by 15-20%. 
*- Since Greece joined the Euro-zone in January, Simitis 
has been under increased pressure to reduce public 
debt. Currently, the pension system expends 3.3% of 
Gross Domestic Product. Unions are demanding that 
state funds be used to bail out the pension funds, 
which are calculated to run out of money by 2005. 

The unexpectedly broad support for Hie general 
strike against the proposed cutbacks has forced Simi- 
tis to table the initial pension plan. Instead, the social- 
ist government has employed the tactic of asking for a 
"social dialogue" with unions and business representa- 
tives to reach a "consensus." 

Argentina protests 

As Argentina's economy continues to founder from a 
three-year-long recession, protests against the policies 
of President Fernando de la Rua have become a near- 
daily event. Unemployment has reached 15%, and an 
estimated one-quarter of Argentinians— nine million 
people— live below the official poverty line. 

Recent protesters have ranged from striking airline 
workers to beekeepers. In May, hundreds of children of 
^ unemployed parents rallied in Buenos Aires after a 
two-week-long march from northern Jujuy province. 

In March, De la Rua appointed Domingo Cavallo as 
new economy minister. Cavallo orchestrated Argenti- 
na's economic course in the early 1990s under the pre- 
vious Menem government, which left millions jobless. 
The current government's policies are tied to main- 
taining a $40 billion IMF support package to prop up 
the economy which now carries $120 billion in debt. De 
la Rua and Cavallo have introduced more public 
spending cuts. 


Egypt and Jordan, the only two Arab countries that 
have signed peace treaties with Israel. The Israeli 
press was unanimously scathing in its coverage of 
Sharon's use of jet planes and even the U.S. govern- 
ment issued a mild rebuke. 

These horrific actions have helped to raise the num- 
ber of deaths since September to over 500, most of 
them Palestinian. Less remarked upon are the daily 
privations of the Israeli occupation, which severely 
limit Palestinian self-rule even in the territories they 
supposedly control. The frequent lockdowns and cur- 
fews routinely bar students from attending classes, 
workers from going to their jobs, and those in need 
from obtaining medical care. 



Nawal Issa Ahmad and son, Abdullah, survived a 
harrowing birth at an Israeli checkpoint after being 
denied access to a hospital. 


Berbers march 

Over 500,000 Berbers marched on May 20 against 
the military-backed government of Algeria and the 
killing of over 80 demonstrators during battles with 
state security forces which erupted at the end of April. 
The demonstrations began after April 18, when three 
students were jailed and beaten for allegedly "insult- 
ing" police during an official commemoration of the 
state's repression of the 1980 Berber uprising. One of 
the students subsequently died in police custody. 

The Berbers are boycotting the official government 
investigation, ordered by President Abdelaziz Boutefli- 
ka, into the killing of protesters. They are demanding 
the release of protesters who were arrested, and the 
removal of state police from the region. Demonstra- 
tions continued through the end of May, organized by 
the recently-formed Coordination of Berber Commit- 
tees which functions outside the established political 
parties. The Committees also launched a general 
strike in the region. 

Berbers are the original inhabitants of north Africa. 
In Algeria, they fought prominently in the war to end 
French colonial rule. But since independence in 1962, 
Berbers have confronted a series of governments pro- 
moting the "Arab character" of the state and denying 
official recognition of the Berber minority's language 
and culture. While Algerian Berbers are Muslim, they 
also oppose the Islamic fundamentalists who have 
been warring with the military and murdering civil- 
ians since the 1992 military pre-election coup. 


As the Israeli women's peace group Bat Shalom 
reported on! May 16: "Nawal Issa Ahmad gave birth at 
an Israeli checkpoint southeast of Bethlehem near Um 
Al-Salumeh village after Israeli soldiers repeatedly 
refused to let her cross the checkpoint in order to go to 
the hospital. Ignoring her tears and pain the Israeli 
soldiers did not let her pass the checkpoint imposed at 
the village's entrance." 

Inside Israel, some on the right call openly for a type 
of "ethnic cleansing" that would drive Palestinians 
across the border into Jordan. Others, like Rabbi Ova- 
dia Yossef, spiritual leader of Shas, a rapidly growing 
Jewish funidamentalist party, state openly that the 
"Arabs" should be "annihilated." 

On the Arab side, the low point was reached by 
Bachar Assad, Syria's new leader, who in the presence 
of a silent Pope John Paul II called for joint action by 
Christians and Muslims against the Jews, who, he 
claimed "assassinate all of the principles of all of the 
religions, in the same way that they betrayed Jesus 
and tried to kill the Prophet Mohammad" (Le Monde 
5/9/01). 

On the Palestinian side, few voices have condemned 
Assad, none of them officials of the Palestinian Author- 
ity. One exception is the writer Edward Said, better 
known for his denial of any difference between politi- 
cians like Sharon and those favoring compromise with 
the Palestinians, like the martyred Yitzhak Rabin. 
Recently, however, Said has begun to speak out against 
the rise of fundamentalism and anti-Semitism on the 
Arab side. In a May 23 statement circulated by the 
Open Tent Discussion Group <OpenTent@listbot.com>, 
Said wrote: 

"I would have thought that better than denouncing 
Israel from top to bottom it would have been a smarter 
thing to cooperate with sectors inside the country who 
stand for civil and human rights, who oppose the set- 
tlement policy, who are ready to take a stand on mili- 
tary occupation, who believe in coexistence and equal- 
ity, who are disgusted with official repression of the 
Palestinians.... I would also have thought that it is the 
better part of honesty to have dissociated oneself from 
the crude anti-Semitic attacks such as those emanat- 
ing from Damascus recently: what do these do except 
display to the world a mind-set that is both sectarian 
and viciously stupid?" 


Rightist wins in Italy 

In a tightly fought race in May, ultra-conservative 
Silvio Berlusconi became Italy's new prime minister. 
Berlusconi, whose fortune is estimated at $12 billion, 
already owns Italy's three largest private TV networks, 
with a total audience share of 45%. Their news cover- 
age was totally biased in favor of Berlusconi. 

Despite this advantage and polls suggesting a land- 
slide, a record turnout by working people made the 
race much closer than the pundits had predicted. Vot- 
ers in large cities such as Rome, Turin, and Naples 
repudiated Berlusconi’s coalition. One party allied 
with Berlusconi, the racist Northern League, saw its 
totals drop to under 5%, below that of the far Left. 

Still, the election represents a sharp turn to the 
right that is sure to result in attempts to slash the 
wages and social benefits of working people. Recogniz- 
ing this danger, some 65,000 metalworkers rallied for 
higher wages a few days after the election, also lam- 
basting Berlusconi. In addition, intellectuals are dis- 
cussing how to resist the new government, with the 
renowned writer Umberto Eco calling for a "moral cru- 
sade" against it. 
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Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Profits soar in energy 'crisis 1 


by Ron Brokmeyer 


TALKS 


HMO leeches 

by Htun Lin 

Working at the Kaiser HMO, I sense a major cultur- 
al change. Nobody seems to feel like they belong any- 
more as they walk around with frustrated expressions 
on their faces. The heart of the operation used to be the 
admissions office, driving the practical activity of the 
hospital. We had the sense that our reason for being 
here was to take in patients from emergency and 
assign them to the hospital. 

Efficiency used to mean how quickly we could get a 
patient from emergency to a hospital bed staffed by 
qualified permanent medical staff. After ten years of 
restructuring, efficiency has taken on a whole new 
meaning. It now means how few nursing and allied 
staff can they get away with providing each day. 

Because head count flexibility is paramount, we see 
a revolving door of temporary and casual staff provid- 
ed by subcontractors and labor agencies. The heart of 
the operation now is the imperious staffing office. 
Everyone has to answer to them including the nursing 
supervisor who now is reduced to no more than an art- 
ful accountant and skillful juggler of nurse-to-patient 
ratios. 

Her concrete nursing abilities are no longer primary. 
Her main job is to keep costs in line by restricting 
staffing levels within budgetary constraints, predeter- 
mined by the bean counters at headquarters. Tay- 
lorism has arrived in health care. 

We know it is nothing personal against us health 
workers that makes our employer do this. I don't even 
think they are lying when they say their pharmaceuti- 
cal and equipment costs went up with the explosion of 
high-tech. I think they are telling the truth when they 
say the large corporate subscribers of group health 
plans have been pressuring them to cut costs. Not only 
that, Kaiser feels compelled by cutthroat competition 
from the for-profit HMOs to abide by "market" stan- 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Sudan and oil 

by John Alan 

For over 18 years a brutal civil war has been fought 
in Sudan between the ruling Arabic speaking Muslims 
of the north and the indigenous Black Sudanese living 
in the south. The most recent economic reason for this 
conflict was the unilateral decision, of the ruling north- 
ern Sudanese government in Khartoum to sell conces- 
sions to Western and Asian oil corporations to drill for 
oil in Sudan. 

Nature had placed Sudan's rich crude petroleum 
areas in southern Sudan. To validate its agreement 
with multinational oil corporations, the Khartoum 
regime sent in troops to clear and protect those areas 
from any opposition by southern Sudanese. According 
to a recent Amnesty International report, the Arabic 
Khartoum regime has used ground attacks, helicopter 
gunships and indiscriminate high-altitude bombard- 
ment to clear the local population from oil rich areas. 

This massive displacement of the local population 
was followed in the last decade by the deployment of 
additional weaponry and forces, specifically drafted to 
protect the oil fields. The military tactics of the gov- 
ernment's security force destroyed harvests and looted 
livestock as it occupied the area to prevent the return 
of the displaced population. This scorched earth policy 
has caused the death of more than 2 million people and 
has uprooted another 4.4 million, many of whom may 
die from famine. 

There is a long list of multinational oil corporations 
now holding oil drilling concessions in Sudan. Among 
the major ones we find the Great Nile Petroleum and 
Oil Corporation (GNPOC) with a concession to drill for 
oil in two areas. GNPOC's main partner is the China 
National Petroleum Corporation (CNPC), owned by the 
People's Republic of China. The CNPC owns a 40% 
share in this project. Other major shareholders are the 
Malaysian state-owned Petronas which has a 30% 
stake in Canada's Talisman Energy, and Sudapet, the 
national petroleum company of Sudan, which has a 5% 

(Continued on page 8) 


On June 6, hundreds of trade unionists marched on 
a local Duke Energy power plant in Oakland, Cal., 
demanding a public takeover of Califor- 
nia's power generation. This was only one 
of dozens of ongoing demonstrations in 
California by labor, environmental and 
consumer groups against a fake energy 
crisis in which power generation plants, 
many of which were sold off by Califor- 
nia's own utilities, extorted exorbitant 
prices by withholding power. As if Cali- 
fornia were a Third World economy, the 
state's power grid operator regularly 
ordered rolling blackouts causing 
tremendous economic dislocation, chaos 
in traffic and elevators, and sometimes 
extreme hardship as with home care 
patients on respirators. The shutdowns 
lured California Governor Grey Davis 
into buying energy at outrageous prices. 

Duke Energy is especially hated 
because it set a record by charging the 
State of California an astronomical 
$3,880 per megawatt hour on the spot 
energy market. The spot energy market 
is a buy-it-as-you-need-it method and 
became the source for power for California utilities 
when they sold off their within- state power plants in 
order to deregulate. 

Before energy prices spiked last year they were 
already at a historically high average price of $50 per 
megawatt hour. The demonstration was also against 
the notorious Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
(FERC) which fiddled while a mostly Texas-centered 
power cartel of giants like Enron, Reliant and Dynergy 
bled California dry. Their profits last year, even before 
this year's gouging, went up 42%, 55% and 210%, 
respectively. 

Since January California went from sporting a $6 
billion projected surplus to financial ruin. It is now bro- 
kering with skeptical bond underwriters, trying to 
float a $13.4 billion bond issue. This loan is to be repaid 
through unprecedented energy price hikes. That bur- 
den of a more than 40% hike went into effect in June 
and falls on mostly residential customers. This is on 
top of a 9% increase in January. The energy cartel has 
stolen the surplus that was to go to improve long 
neglected essential services, especially public educa- 
tion in a state that now ranks 40th in spending per 
pupil. 

At the same time California's two largest utilities, 
the bankrupt PG&E and Southern California Edison, 
were allowed by FERC to shield billions of dollars in 
profitable assets, which have been transferred to their 
parent companies. They left the local utilities saddled 
with $14 billion in debt. Declaring emergency powers, 
Governor Davis set up a power authority and used the 
state's treasury to buy $50 to $75 million in power 
every day since January, at prices from 10 to even 60 


London — The pretensions of the main political par- 
ties to keep race out of the general election campaign 
last month were blown apart in Oldham by the forced 
entry onto the agenda of the day by those on the receiv- 
ing end of the racist reality. For three nights in early 
June, Oldham, in Lancashire, Northern England was 
rocked by a spontaneous act of rebellion in which Asian 
youth fought running battles first with neo-Nazis, then 
with the Greater Manchester Police. The reverbera- 
tions of the youth uprising continued with major con- 
frontations in the city of Leeds days later and in the 
neighboring town of Burnley on June 23 and 24. 

The action was sparked by gangs of far right thugs 
attacking houses and people on the street. A pregnant 
woman was kicked in the stomach. As the police were 
nowhere to be seen, "when it came to our doorstep peo- 
ple defended themselves" as one youth put it. 

Ashid Ali, of the Oldham Bangladeshi Youth Associ- 
ation, declared, "We had a community here that had 
been boiling up and this was the spark that started the 
fire." When the police did arrive in force they4 

began arresting the Asian youth, who then turned 
their rage against the police. 

Ateeq Siddique, an anti-racist activist in Bradford, 
Yorkshire added, "What's happening in Oldham isn't 
about so-called 'racial tensions.' It's about naked, vio- 
lent racism: the racism of the far Right and the racism 
institutionalised within the police force." 

The Commission for Racial Equality, in a 1994 study 
of unlawful segregation in housing by Oldham Borough 
Council, found that 71% of tenants on one rundown 


times last year's wholesale electricity rates. Davis has 
also been trying to secretly negotiate long term con- 
tracts and bailouts of California's utilities by having 
the state buy their transmission lines. 


Only on June 18, after the State of California was 
bled dry, after public uproar and mass demonstrations 
throughout the state, did FERC move on its November, 
2000 determination that California wholesale energy 
prices were not "just and reasonable" and institute 
"price mitigation." Up until then FERC did almost 
nothing though its responsibility is precisely to regu- 
late wholesale energy prices to make them "just and 
reasonable." That regulatory responsibility goes back 
to the 1930s when, during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, the capitalists themselves recognized that reli- 
able power at a reasonable price is the lifeblood of an 
industrial society. Over the whole year the projections 
were that rolling blackouts would result in $16 billion 
in lost production and other damage. 

A CRISIS OF GREED 

Problems started in May of 2000 when electricity 
prices skyrocketed from $50 a megawatt hour to $180. 
This was caused by a jump in the price of natural gas 
used in many California power plants. Natural gas 
prices went up to $19 at the California border for the 
same amount of gas that cost $5 in Texas. According to 
Texas regulators, only another dollar could be reason- 
ably added for transportation. The difference is that 
Texas giant El Paso withheld 1 billion cubic feet a day 
of excess pipeline capacity to drive up natural gas 
prices and conspired to stop an additional pipeline that 
would have fed northern California from Canada. Gas 
prices dropped dramatically since El Paso Merchant 
Energy's contract expired May 31, 2001 and 30 com- 

(Continued on page 10) 


estate were Asian, while on a nearby modem estate 
only one resident was Asian. 

The high vote for the British National Party 
across Oldham represents, to quote one bour- 
geois paper, a "carnival of regression." Despite 
this, the aspiration to working class unity 
remains a core principle of socialism; but the 
problem in Oldham, and elsewhere, does not sim- 
ply, as most of the Left argues, arise from the 
bosses' traditional tactic of divide and conquer; 
our class is already conquered and at present we 
are not even within striking distance of the bour- 
geoisie. 

Another problem is that narrowing the fight against 
racism to the question of violence alone abandons the 
problem of a racist capitalist society itself. Instead, 
removed from the context of a racist society, racist 
attacks are portrayed as a problem of individual psy- 
chology. Racial violence can become a blanket term for 
any violence' between people of different races— so that 
Blacks are seen to be as capable as whites of racist 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Unionists, environmentalists, and consumer advocates protest dis- 
ruptions and harm from electricity blackout rolling over California. 
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AIDS reveals sickness of capitalism 


by Maya Jhansi 

On June 25-27, the 'first global summit to discuss 
the greatest disease catastrophe in human history was 
convened by the UN. At least 22 million people have 
died of AIDS in the last 20 years. Over 36 million live 
with the AIDS virus-25 million live on the continent of 
Africa. In Botswana, with the highest rate of AIDS in 
the world, 38.8 % of people 18-49 years old, and nearly 
half of women in their 20s, are infected with HIV. An 
article in The Nation rightly called this reality global 
apartheid. 

It's so strange that people refer to the AIDs pan- 
demic as a "ravage of nature" or the act of a vengeful 
god. In fact it is nothing but dirty capitalist 
politics-the disease may not be, but the pandemic is. 
Why did it take so long for the world's leaders (not all 
of them, none from the "developed" world) to finally get 
together to discuss it? 

UMItATIONS OF THE UN 

So what came out of this conference? A watered 
down Declaration of Commitment that bowed to pres- 
sures by Islamic fundamentalists and the Vatican to 
drop gays, drug users and prostitutes from being sin- 
gled out as especially vulnerable groups. They also 
fought inclusion of wording about the right of women 
to control their sexual lives, but lost. 

The Declaration highlights prevention over treat- 
ment, setting up deadlines for governments to bring 
down the rate of infection, but virtually ignoring the 
millions without access to life-saving drugs. So far, the 
only positive effect of the conference was that the U.S. 
felt pressured to drop its lawsuit against Brazil for 
manufacturing and distributing for free some U.S. 
patented AIDS drugs. 

Like the disease itself, this crisis is so manifold and 
nefarious that our response can't be filtered down to 
one or another program. In fact, this issue has rekin- 
dled an important dimension of the anti-globalization 
movement. ACT-UP, which had dwindled into inactivi- 
ty in the last decade, has remobilized itself into a 
smaller but more diverse group calling for the can- 
celling of Third World debts and access to AIDS drugs 
for all people. 

They led a rally in New York before the conference 
that suggests a new opening for a more comprehensive 
response to the epidemic than the UN is unlikely to 
provide on its own. However, this dimension of the 
anti-globalization movement, like all the others, needs 
to go deeper into the issues, to uncover a truly viable 
opposition to this insanely inhuman world. Nothing 
shows this better than the impact of AIDS on women. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Shouting "We're not gonna take it!" and carrying 
signs that read "scabs go home," striking nurses, June 
15, surrounded vans filled with scabs attempting to 
take their jobs at Brockton (Massachusetts) Hospital. 
The nurses have been on strike against understaffing 
and mandatory overtime since May 25, after working 
without a contract since September. The strikers are 
receiving support from people around the state in their 
fight for safe patient care and working conditions. 
They are seeking a hospital commitment to hire and 
retain the staff needed to take care of patients safely, 
rather than forcing nurses to work overtime when they 
are ill or tired. 


The first recipients of the Millennium Peace Prize 
for Women have been announced by the United 
Nations Development Fund for Women and the London 
human rights organization, International Alert. They 
include: 

* Flora Brovina, the Kosovar Albanian pediatrician 
and feminist sentenced by Serbs to 12 years in prison, 
and subsequently released under international pres- 
sure, for operating a women's clinic and opposing Serb 
atrocities in Kosova. 

* Asma Jahangir and Hina Jilani, Pakistani sisters 
whose lives have been threatened for defending 
women's and human rights. 

* Veneranda Nzambazamariya, who helped women 
recover from the traumas of the 1994 massacres in 
Rwanda. 

* Leitana Negan Women's Development Agency, a 
West Papua organization working for peace among 
splintered communities. 

* Ruta Pacifica de las Mujeres, a Colombian group 
organizing massive women's peace demonstrations. 
(See story on Colombia on page 9.) 

—Information from Sister Namibia 


A recent study revealed that wage discrimination is 
still alive and well in the U.S. The National Organiza- 
tion for Women reported that certain wage differences 
between men and women, whites and people of color, 
can only be attributed to discrimination. Women work- 
ing full time currently average only 72% of men's 
salaries— a decrease from previous years. Black 
women are paid 65% of white men's salaries, and Latin 
women 52%. The wage gap has changed less than a 
penny per year since 1963. 


Nearly half of the world's 36 million people infected 
with HIV are women-and the number is growing. 
Women now make up 60% of new infections. In sub- 
Saharan Africa, teen-age girls are five times more like- 
ly to be infected than boys. In the U.S. a 2001 Kaiser 
Foundation Report found that women make up a grow- 
ing number of new HIV infections, and that women of 
color are "hardest hit." Although Black women are only 
13% of U.S. females over age 13, they account for 63% 
of the AIDS cases among women in that age group. 

The response of the UN is inadequate. While 
UNAIDS signed an agreement with the UN Develop- 
ment Fund for Women to fight the gender inequity that 
facilitates the spread of AIDS, it had only a very few 
sessions on women and AIDS at the global conference. 

To make matters worse, UNAIDS singled out men as 
the focus for World Aids Day both this year and last. 
Their logic is telling. In their statement about the 
World AIDS Day campaign, they argue that, "All over 
the world, women find themselves at special risk of 
HIV infection because of their lack of power to deter- 
mine where, when and how sex takes place. What is 
less recognized, however, is that the cultural beliefs 
and expectations that make this the case also heighten 
men's own vulnerability.” 

SEXISM AND AIDS 

How can they use patriarchy and violence against 
women as an excuse to focus on men? Not only do they 
argue that men are more affected by AIDS, but they 
believe that only through mobilizing men will any of 
the problems implicated in the spread of AIDS be 
stopped. This displays a blatant disregard for women's 
self-determination . 

This disregard for women’s self-determination is at 
the core of everything. The conditions that have led to 
the increased rate of AIDS in women include their lack 
of power and control over their own bodies, their sus- 
ceptibility to violence and rape, and their inability to 
force a man to use a condom. 

Indeed, as African feminists have pointed out, the 
threat and fear of AIDS has made matters worse for 
African women. The fear of AIDS is one cause of the 
continued and sometimes increased practice of female 
genital mutilation. Many see it as a protection against 
AIDS. In fact, it increases women's chances of getting 
AIDS when they do have intercourse because of cutting 
and trauma in the area. In addition, younger and 
younger girls are being pushed into prostitution and 
marriage, both of which put young girls at risk of con- 
tracting AIDS. 

The feeble declarations of the UN will do very little, 
in the end, to fight this deadly reality. This is some- 
" thing women have learned since the much touted Bei- 
jing women's conference in 1995. At that time, a lot of 
similar declarations were made, but women, especially 
when it comes to AIDS, are worse off now. It's fine that 
the global summit brought worldwide attention to the 
AIDS pandemic, but until the inhuman logic of an 
inhuman world is challenged at its root, we will not be 
able to eradicate this plague. Without that, the priori- 
ties of the medical world, of drug companies, govern- 
ments and leaders will remain as they are. The virtual 
holocaust that Africa faces (5-7 million expected to die 
by 2010 in South Africa alone) makes this absolutely 
unacceptable. There is no time to waste. 



'Operation Save America’ 


in Wichita! 

July 13-21 “Operation Save America,” formerly 
“Operation Rescue,” plans to shut down abortion 
clinics and target abortion providers in their homes in 
Wichita, Kansas. Dr. Tiller, one of only five late term 
abortion providers in the U.S., was shot by these 
fanatics in 1993. They plan to go to his house in 
Wichita. Feminist and pro-choice religious groups in 
Wichita are organizing to defend women and abortion 
providers, but they need the help of feminists all over 
the country. Ten years ago when Operation Rescue 
attacked Wichita, they were successful in shutting down 
many dinics for weeks. This can’t happen again! In 
Chicago a broad coalition is forming to send buses to 
Wichita. Call Refuse and Resist: 312-683-5194 (Chicago) 
or 2 12 Jl 3-5657 (national). 

4 ■ 

Women on Waves 

On June 11, a privately financed Dutch medical 
ship, "Women on Waves," set sail from Rotterdam to 
its first port of call, Dublin. According to Rebecca Gob- 
arts, a gynecologist who heads the project, no surgical 
abortions will be performed on the first trip. On 
request, contraceptives like IUDs as well as the RU- 
486 pill will be available. The ship then goes on to 
other Irish ports. 

Abortion is illegal in Ireland. According to the Irish 
Family Planning Association, last year 6,300 Irish 
women traveled to England to end unwanted preg- 
nancies. 

Stops in other countries where women have difficul- 
ties finding legal or safe abortions are planned "only 
where local women's groups invite and cooperate with 
the ship's team." Plans for the project include consul- 
tation and follow-up care. A spokesperson for the pro- 
ject said the ship "of course is not the solution to the 
abortion problem. The Project is a gesture of solidari- 
ty and a means to make the suffering of women more 
visible." 

It is also hoped that much discussion will be pro- 
voked with offers of support to women who want to 
change the laws. Every year 20 million abortions are 
performed under illegal, unsafe conditions, resulting 
in a death rate of 80,000 women. 

-Sheila G. 


Central Park rally against sexism 


New York— Women rallied in Central Park June 
9 to say "we are still outraged" a year after 56 women 
were assaulted in the park by a crowd of men follow- 
ing the Puerto Rican Day Parade. The women 
passers-by were doused with water, stripped and sex- 
ually molested, while the police refused to respond to 
pleas for help. 

The Street Harassment 
Project put out a call for the 
commemorative rally. Puer- 
to Rican and other Latina 
groups joined with other 
feminists to put on the 
event. Speakers included 
Maria Tricoche, a Vieques 
activist, who said, "This has 
nothing to do with the Puer- 
to Rican Parade. It goes 
back to Adam and Eve, 
when Eve got the blame 
because Adam was stupid 
enough to eat the apple. The 
same attitude toward 
women appears in every 
class, race and country; only 
the degree differs." 

Another speaker was 
Brigette Moore of the Black 
Grrrl Revolution, Inc., in Brooklyn. She read her poem 
z in the October 2000 issue of Ms. magazine. It speaks 
of "bringing feminism to the hood" in opposition to 
"forms of Black nationalism that degrade women." 
"Some women say I overreacted in my outrage against 
the Central Park assaults," she said. "They blame the 
incident on alcohol and heat. These people wouldn't 
excuse a lynching or cross-burning because of alcohol 
and heat. I protest all forms of patriarchy and misogy- 
ny, just as I protest racism." 

NOW-NYC called on women and men to "stand up 



for your sisters when we are being harassed or 
grabbed at or disrespected in public or private places." 
NOW also demanded city and federal investigations of 
police conduct during the incident last year. 

Mindful that some Puerto Rican groups considered 
the feminist protests to be anti-Puerto Rican, the 
Street Harassment Project flyer said, "Assaults and 

harassment of women are 
about sexism itself, not any 
one group of men. There- 
fore, the focus on the Puer- 
to Rican Day Parade is an 
evasion of the truth of 
omnipresent sexism, as 
well as an excuse to further 
oppress the Puerto Rican 
community." Sure enough, 
this year's Puerto Rican 
Day Parade June 10 
became an excuse for police 
to "lock down" the paraders 
and parts of the Bronx 
| where celebrations took 
§ place after the parade. 

Police beat and pepper 
„ sprayed the crowd that 
| evening, arresting 42 peo- 
<ple and injuring others. 
Both Puerto Rican and feminist groups condemned 
using last year's assaults as an excuse to repress Puer- 
to Ricans. 

Many speakers at the rally called on men to con- 
front other men when they see harassment taking 
place, because "silence is approval." There were also 
testimonials from women who had been deeply hurt by 
verbal and physical attacks from strangers in the 
street. All of the groups at the rally urged people to get 
involved in this issue. 

-Anne Jaclard 
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V&V Supremo strikers face scabs 


Chicago — Imagine yourself as a new worker in the 
U. S. thinking that you have come to a rich country 
where you might make the money needed for yourself 
and your family that's with you, and send some money 
to your family in your home country. You take a test 
and pay money to obtain a special driver's license to 
drive a truck in Illinois. 

You then get a job at V&V Supremo in Chicago 
and make all of $8.50 per hour. The bare mini- 
mum livable wage (poverty level) is now about 
$8.15. If that same worker got a job in the V&V 
production facility (cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts) or in the warehouse, that person would 
make $6.25. 

One worker's check stub showed raises over a two- 
year period that brought his wage to $6.75. This is well 
below the official poverty line! The only thing that 
brings these workers' earnings to a reasonable level is 
that they might work 35 hours or more overtime in a 
week. 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

dards. 

I see this as Kaiser merely responding to what Marx 
called a new social average labor time. Labor time for 
a given product averaged over the whole society deter- 
mines value. That new social average tells them to cut 
costs because all the employers insist on cutting 
health care costs for their employees to compensate for 
their own diminishing profit margins. The pressure is 
to reduce the cost of labor by cutting the cost of their 
health care and cutting the number of workers them- 
selves. 

Health care workers feel the pressure from 
both angles. So what Marx called "socially nec- 
essary labor time" required to deliver the prod- 
uct, in this case health care, is what drives man- 
agers. This drives front line health care workers 
crazy. We want to really care for our patients 
and that contradicts the corporate goal of value 
production. 

Our daily tasks are broken down into discrete man- 
ageable mathematical units. Each task is assigned a 
value as is each patient care requirement and each 
morbidity factor. All of this used to be a tool for the 
nurses to determine the level of care needed by the 
patient. Now it is used by staffing administrators to 
mathematically manipulate these numbers to meet 
their budgetary constraints. 

The bottom line is to get away with the least 
amount of nursing time, eliminating as much labor as 
possible. This is done through the use of machines, 
accompanied by less skilled personnel and also 
through the promotion of patient "self care" and "home 
care" techniques. In other words, anything that would 
"liberate" the nurse from bedside care. 

What is especially alienating is that the pres- 
sure never stops. Workers implicitly recognize 
the inner workings of value production and its 
extraction of surplus value from our labor to sat- 
isfy the quest for profits. We have seen them 
spend a billion dollars on high-tech to replace 
half our workforce and still come back to us 
later crying "red ink" and ”we need more effort 
from you." 

They call for us to be better "team players," cut costs 
more, and work faster in order to take on more 
patients. Because nursing has been so thoroughly 
abused by managed care's staff reductions and speed- 
up, now they are unable to attract new applicants into 
the profession. 

We know we are more productive than ever. Our 
rate of on-the-job injuries, especially bad backs and 
needle sticks, are proof of this. Yet our employer, like a 
hapless giant hounding the goose that lays his golden 
eggs to produce more, never seems to be satisfied. 



Women on picket lines in the 1974 Brookfield, Ky. miners' strike. 
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Chicago covers a very large area. There are stores 
that carry Supremo cheese all over. The quota for each 
driver is to service 28 stores per day. Electronic sur- 
veillance monitors the time spent in each store. The 
driver is not to spend more than 12 minutes at each 
site delivering product, collecting payments from the 
stores, taking back returns, and even selling new prod- 
ucts for the company. 

The production workers are supposed to mix the 
cheese; pour the cheese into molds; press the molds 
into the final shape (with whatever minor cleaning is 
necessary) at a rate of five molds per minute (12 sec- 
onds each). After performing this maneuver at least 
2,100 times a day at below poverty wages (overtime 
nearly doubles that number), this individual is sup- 
posed to return home and perform his or her duties as 
the perfect genteel bourgeois citizen— bringing up the 
next generation of happy and successful citizens. 

The workers have chosen to organize them- 
selves into Teamsters Local 703. They are asking 
for reasonable pay and working conditions, and 
medical benefits. The owner, Gilberto Vil- 
lasenon, has hired replacement workers, extra 
security thugs to intimidate the workers, securi- 
ty to follow (and "protect") the replacement dri- 
vers (whose quotas are a fraction of the regular 
drivers), and undoubtedly some high-priced 
lawyers to protect his dictatorial rule at V&V. 

Paying the workers a fair livable wage is not likely 
to put him and his in-laws and cousins who manage his 
enterprise into a soup line. But recognizing the union 
will reduce his dictatorship. Protecting that is very 
expensive. 

—Dennis Dixon 


Bridge rally for 
transit workers 



New York— On Wednesday, June 20, the whole 
Brooklyn Bridge was occupied by thousands of workers 
from Transport Workers Union Local 100 and their 
sympathizers demanding that health care benefits not 
be taken away. This march and rally across the Brook- 
lyn Bridge was so well organized that we didn't even 
leave any garbage on the bridge. 

Daily News reporters and photographers were there, 
but there was a news blackout— nothing made it into 
the newspaper. Why? Maybe because Mayor Giuliani is 
negotiating with the Teachers' Union and doesn't want 
news of this massive rally to be spread widely. 

Last year the Transit Authority initiated 16,000 dis- 
ciplinary actions against us. They also control pay- 
ments from the Health Benefits Trust, which is paying 
its bills one week late. Negotiations have bogged down. 

The Transit Authority is talking about work rule 
changes and co-pays as part of any bargain. It refuses 
to hand over the $20 million which the contract obliges 
them to pay into the Health Benefits Trust fund. But 
our union is back! Members are angry that health ben- 
efits are still in jeopardy and we are fighting for our 
rights on the job. We will not be forced to make conces- 
sions. We organized a great rally. 

—New shop steward 

'Lives on the Line 1 

Lives on the Line: Dispatches from the U.S.- 
Mexico Border, by Miriam Davidson (University of 
Arizona Press, Tucson, 2000) 

Lives on the Line is about the border towns of 
Nogales, Arizona in the U.S. and Nogales, Sonora in 
Mexico. The book looks at the problems brought about 
by the maquiladoras and the resulting environmental, 
social and economic changes on both sides of the bor- 
der. It puts a human perspective on the workers who 
came to Nogales, Sonora and how the workers and 
their families lived in the colonias and how they sur- 
vived and changed. 

One of the problems discussed is pollution from the 
factories and the efforts of some citizens of Nogales, 
Arizona to deal with the cancer clusters. Their efforts 
as usual were bogged down in bureaucracy. 

There is also a look at the problems of the border 
patrol, the border crossers and the wall the U.S. built 
along the border. There is an interesting chapter on 
what are called "the tunnel children." These are home- 
less children and. teenagers who lived in tunnels under 
the border. The two border towns were not ready for 
the maquiladoras and their problems. It has been a 
long, hard time on both sides of the border. 

—Pauline 


Day labor rally at 
BBJ Linen 

Chicago— On June 19— or "Juneteenth," the day in 
1865 that the last group of slaves in Texas found out 
that slavery had been officially abolished— day labor- 
ers and activists from a wide coalition of unions and 
immigrant rights organizations, advocates for the 
homeless, student groups and youth involved in Union 
Summer protested at BBJ Linen, a sweatshop that 
launders and rents out the finest linens for the parties 
that the wealthy host. 

Those struggling for the rights of day laborers were 
employing a new method of struggle by targeting com- 
panies that hire day laborers instead of solely focusing 
on the agencies that contract them out. 

Close to 200— mostly Black and Latino— turned out 
on BBJ Linen's parking lot and set up a stage complete 
with microphone to demand justice for the day labor- 
ers. BBJ hires day laborers almost exclusively, many of 
whom have been there for years with absolutely no 
benefits. These workers have never received a raise, 
unless you count minimum wage increases, which is all 
BBJ pays. 

Conditions are so bad that 50 workers walked 
off the job in early June. Two of the five women 
workers who were fired for this action, after 
being targeted as its leaders, spoke to the crowd 
in Spanish. One of the women had been at BBJ 
for over four years. The crowd demanded their 
immediate reinstatement along with the other 
three fired workers. Other demands included a 
wage increase which, would he retroactive and 
an end to threats of being fired or deported for 
questioning conditions and wages or for union 
organizing. 

A recently fired man in his seventies who had been 
at BBJ for years spoke to the crowd in Spanish. "I'm 
here to demand justice. I was fired because they said 
I'm old and too slow and not worth anything. They said 
I couldn’t work fast enough. I asked if they realized 
that they'd be old some day." He also demanded justice 
for the other fired workers and for those still at BBJ. 

The highlight of the demonstration -came when the 
shift changed and the doors opened. Some of the work- 
ers, all Latino, looked like they couldn't have been over 
14 years old. A small crowd of women workers came 
over to the rally. You could almost feel their hearts 
pounding. 

One woman took the stage alongside one of the fired 
workers and in Spanish said: "Every time we protest 
working conditions, they say the doors are open and we 
can walk out. I've been working here for eight years 
through different day labor agencies and have never 
gotten a raise. We want holidays and benefits just as 
other workers do because we deserve them as well. I 
hope that my co-workers will come out and join us 
because this is good for us and for our families." 

While there was no walkout this day, things are def- 
initely brewing. To get involved, contact the Day Labor 
Organizing Project at (312) 435-4548 or Jobs with Jus- 
tice at (312) 738-6205. 

—Sonia Bergonzi 

'Real' prison jobs 

Colorado— We are dying here in these prison cages 
so a prison guard can get a paycheck without having to 
work a "real" job. In the community around this prison 
there are generations of prison guard, families. I sup- 
pose these people really do teach their offspring the art 
of imposing oppression and hardship on prisoners— in 
other words, the art of kicking others when they are 
down. / 

When I tried to expose the cancers growing on this 
system, I learned very quickly that the ones who do 
speak out are dealt with in horrible ways that have 
been perfected through the years. Any who come to the 
forefront against the demons of the prison industry are 
deemed the enemy and censored. Blasphemy isn't a sin 
reserved for the Bible. Cursing the gods of the prison 
industry will get you into hell just as fast! 

The prison system has been allowed to strip us of our 
access to legal assistance. How many thousands would 
be able to secure their release through the courts if 
they had the money to hire a real attorney? Here in 
Colorado, prisoners are expected to work a job where, 
they are paid 56 cents to a dollar a day. Then as if to 
add insult to that, the prison system withholds 20% of 
that for restitution or paying court fees or fines. 

When that one or two dollars is withheld and sent to 
the clerk of the court monthly, has a "good deed" been 
done by the prison to benefit the citizens? Or has the 
prison once again played the role of humiliator and 
dehumanizer? It costs the State of Colorado more to 
collect this money than what is collected, but it is to 
make a point— just like it costs the State of Alabama 
more to have their chain gangs than what is earned 
with the services of the "legalized slaves." 

It seems like most of the inmates coming into the 
system today are so preoccupied with telling each other 
and themselves how tough and gangsterlike they are 
that they don't take the time to see what's happening 
to them. While they play make-believe gangster, the 
guards raid their cells with the force of 10 or 15 to one 
and assault inmates in the name of "control." If any 
other group of men chose to attack single unarmed men 
in such armed groups, they would be labeled cowards, 
but cowards in uniform are called heroes. 

—Jay 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor's Note 

In response to ongoing discussions concerning 
what distinguishes Marxist-Humanism from other 
tendencies of radical thought, we here reprint sec- 
tions of the Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspec- 
tives, 1984-85, originally entitled, "Where are the 
1980s Going? The Imperative Need for a Totally 
New Direction in Uprooting Capitalism-Imperial- 
ism." This was one of several summations of Marx- 
ist-Humanism written by Raya Dunayevskaya in 
the period following the publication of her third 
major philosophic work, Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation, and. Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, in 
1982. What appears here is section 4, entitled 
"Objectivity/Subjectivity— in Actuality and in Phi- 
losophy," and a part of section 5, "Organizational 
Conclusions," written April 26, 1984. The original 
text is in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 8123. 


I n restating Marx's Humanism for our age, Marx- 
ism and Freedom, 1958, began with the age of rev- 
olutions— national, industrial, social and political, 
as well as the intellectual revolution which discerned 
and developed the dialectics of revolution as the over- 
coming of stages of alienation. Beginning with the 
machine age and the revolutions of 1776 and 1789, 
Marxism and Freedom ended with the revolutions of 
our day— from the battles against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott, which signaled the Black 
Revolution both in the U.S. and Africa, to the East 
European revolts from under Russian totalitarianism. 

Where, with Our first breakthrough on the Absolute 
Idea, we had witnessed in the 1950s a series of new 
revolutions in East Europe from under totalitarian 
state-capitalism, the birth of a whole new Third World 
in the 1960s required further concretization of this 
philosophic breakthrough. This was achieved with our 
second major theoretical work, Philosophy and Revo- 
lution, in 1973. 

There we concretized the dialectic of second nega- 
tivity by going beyond Lenin not only politically but 
philosophically. Politically meant rejecting the van- 
guard party-to-lead, which had so totally misled the 
masses as to bring about the greatest tragedy of all— 
counter-revolution which came out of revolution and 
transformed the workers' state into a state-capitalist 
society. Philosophically meant working out Absolute 
Idea as new beginning, with a new sense of objectivity 
which revealed two kinds of subjectivity. One kind was 
voluntaristic. The other was masses in motion strug- 
gling for toteil freedom despite their oppressive aware- 
ness of the new enemy, the new objective reality— 
state-capitalism calling itself Communism. 

We had actually first projected this in the second 
edition of Marxism and Freedom in 1964, in the added 
chapter on "The Challenge of Mao Zedong," which had 
ended with a subsection entitled: "In Place of a Con- 
clusion: Two Kinds of Subjectivity." (The footnote to 
this section indicated that this was to be "the burden 
of a new work in progress"— i.e., Philosophy and Revo- 
lution.) The two opposing kinds of subjectivity dis- 
cussed here were: 1) "Mao's, which has no regard for 
objective conditions, behaves as if state power is for 
herding 650 million human beings into so-called 'Peo- 
ple's Communes,' as if a party of the elite that is armed 
can both harness the energies of men and 'remold' 
their minds." Under that delusion,* Mao declared him- 
self ready to ride the whirlwind of a nuclear holocaust. 
2) The other type of subjectivity— that of masses in 
motion— "is the subjectivity which has 'absorbed' 
objectivity, that is to say, through its struggle for free- 
dom it gets to know and cope with the objectively real." 

Put another way, since the new enemy comes, 
not from traditional capitalism but from state- 
capitalism masquerading as Communism and 
continuing to use Marxist language, the struggle 
for total freedom becomes both more arduous 
and in need of a totally nqw relationship of prac- 
tice to theory. 


*Hegel, in working out unresolved contradictions, refers to 
his Phenomenology of Mind, where he analyzes just such dis- 
oriented minds: "The self-alienated type of mind, driven to the 
acme of its opposition, where pure volition and the purely voli- 
tional agent are still kept distinct, reduces that opposition to 
a transparent form, and therein finds itself' (p. 610, J.B. Bail- 
lie edition). . 
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Counter-revolution from within 
revolution: the problem of our times 

What that added chapter in Marxism and Freedom The new moments of Marx's last decade disclosed, at 
presented in embryo is what was worked out in the one and the same time, Marx's rejection of others' 

first chapter of Philosophy and Revolution-. "Why interpretation of his "Historical Accumulation of Capi- 

Hegel? Why Now?" By then the world had witnessed tal" as a Universal instead of a characteristic simply of 

the new passions and new forces of the generation of Western Europe, a characteristic which the undevel- 

revolutionaries of the 1960s, East and West, as well as oped lands (which our age calls the Third World) need 

the new revolutions in Africa both in fact and in not follow; and a philosophy of "revolution in perma- 

thought, as witness Frantz Fanon's Humanism. What nence" which was not only theory but practice, 

was needed by then was also a new sense of objectivi- Marx's philosophy of revolution seemed to us to hold 
ty— that is to say, a further development of the concept a trail to the 1980s, both on the emergence of the Third 

of transformation into opposite when it emerges, not World, and on the development of women's liberation 

from reformism's betrayal as at the outset of World in our age from an Idea whose time has come to a 

War I, but from the transformation of the first work- Movement This sense of contemporaneity gained a 

ers' state into a state-capitalist society. new dimension also from a study we had been making 

That further development into the philosophy of of Rosa Luxemburg's concept of the spontaneity of the 
Marxist-Humanism could, in one way, also have been masses. 

sensed from Antonio Gramsci's projection in his Prob- Although we found that Rosa Luxemburg was near- 
lems of Marxism [reprinted in Selections from the ly tone-deaf on philosophy, as a woman revolutionary 

Prison Notebooks ]: "The philosophy of praxis is con- she was both active in the mass, working class, anti- 

sciousness full of contradictions in which the philoso- war, women's movement of her day, and fought the 

pher himself, understood both individually ana as an leadership of her German Social Democratic Party on 

entire social group, not merely grasps the contradic- their do-nothingness against imperialism. What 

tions, but posits himself as an element of the contra- emerged during that sharp struggle was the most vir- 

dictions and elevates this element to a principle of ulent male chauvinism against her. 

knowledge and therefore of action." We decided not to wait until our new book [Rosa 

The illumination that we gained from working out Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Philoso- 

Hegel's three final syllogisms [of his Encyclopedia of phy of Revolution ] was completed, but published in 

the Philosophical Sciences ], especially para. 577, News & Letters, in January-February 1979, the draft 

applies directly to our age. There Hegel says: "It is the chapter we entitled: "Relationship of Philosophy and 

nature of the fact, the notion which causes the move- Revolution to Women's Liberation: Marx's and Engels' 

ment and development, yet this same movement is Studies Contrasted." By the time Rosa Luxemburg, 

equally the action of cognition." Where Hegel at that Women's Liberation, and Marx's Philosophy ofRevolu- 

point consoled himself with "the eternal idea," Philos- tion was completed, this became the climax to the 

ophy and Revolution in our age could show that the whole work when it was developed as the final chapter 

"Self-Thinking Idea" was actually the Self-Bringing which focused fully on "The Unknown Ethnological 

Forth of Liberty. We could do that because we had Notebooks, the Unread Drafts of the Letter to Vera 

become witness to the birth of a new generation Zasulich, as well as the Undigested 1882 Preface to the 

of revolutionaries and had recreated Marx's Russian Edition of the Communist Manifesto." 

Humanism for our age. In that new sense of The 1980s view, which concluded that final chapter, 
objectivity was imbedded subjectivity— a subjec- held that Marx's Marxism, from the very beginning of 

tivity that had "absorbed" objectivity. his break with bourgeois society, disclosed that no con- 

The 1970s, during which years Philosophy and Rev- cept of his was separate from that of permanent revo- 

olution was published, turned out to be when Karl lution— from 1843 to 1883. Our projection of Marx's 

Marx's last writings, his Ethnological Notebooks, were Marxism as a totality disclosed that Marx's philosophy 

finally transcribed. This made it possible to view of "revolution in permanence" was ground also for orga- 

Marx's Marxism as a totality, as distinct from all post- nization, a concept we consider most pertinent for our 

Marx Marxists, beginning with his closest collabora- age, including its importance to the Women's Libera- 
tor, Frederick Engels, whose first work after Marx's tion Movement's search for a decentralized form of 

death, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and organization..., 

the State, had been presented as a "bequest" from To concretize the momentous perspective of "revolu- 

Marx. Once the Ethnological Notebooks were available tion in permanence" for today is the arduous and 

it became clear how very far from Marx's multilinear imperatively needed task, if we are not to be buried in 

dialectic was Engels' unilinear view of humanity's a nuclear holocaust unleashed by the superpowers to 

development. which all too many of the so-called Left kowtow. 
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lUlil Hegel's dialectic: logic of capital— or of freedom? 


by Tom Jeannot 

This essay consists of excerpts from, "Raya Dunayev- 
skaya's Conception of Ultimate Reality and Meaning " 
from The Journal of Ultimate Meaning and Reality, 
vol. 22, no. 4, December 1999. —Editor 

Hegel begins his chapter on the Absolute Idea in the 
Science of Logic by announcing that it "has shown itself 
to be the identity of the theoretical and the prac- 
tical Idea. Each of these by itself is still one- 
sided." 

In founding News and Letters 
Committees in 1955 and 
developing the theoreti- 
cal presentation of 
Marxist-Humanism, 

Raya Dunayevskaya 
interpreted Hegel's 
announcement in the 
light of Marx's Theses on 
Feuerbach, where Marx 
criticizes the "main 
shortcoming of all 
materialism," includ- 
ing Feuerbach's, for 
failing to "compre- 
hend the significance 
of 'revolutionary,’ prac- 
tical-critical activity," 
i.e., the unity of the 
practical with the 
theoretical Idea, 
apart from which 
either moment, iso- 
lated from the other, 
is one-sided and false. 

This is the defini- 
tion of praxis, "a new 
relation of practice to 
theory and philosophy to rev- 
olution as an integral part 
of the struggle for free- 
dom," about which she 
writes, "No concept of 
Marx's is less understood, 
by adherents as well as enemies" (Philosophy and 
Revolution, p. 264). Her original reading of the 
Absolute Idea as praxis, the principled hermeneutical 
basis of which was her deep fidelity to Marx's own 
Marxism and his philosophical appropriation and his- 
torically materialist transformation of Hegelianism, 
was the heuristic clue that oriented her practical and 
scholarly work from 1955 to her death on June 9, 1987. 

Perhaps audaciously, Dunayevskaya claimed that 
she had "discovered a new Hegel, who, instead of clos- 
ing his thought off in a ‘system’ and retreating with the 
Owl of Minerva, had at least left the doors open for 
future philosophers" ( Marxism and Freedom, p. 9). But 
she could claim this only because she had also discov- 
ered a "new Marx," forgotten by what she came to call 
the "post-Marx Marxists" (from Engels and the Second 
International to the present day), who himself had dis- 
covered what she called "a new continent of thought 
and of revolution." 

As the first to translate Marx's Economic and Philo- 
sophic Manuscripts of 1844 into English (partly includ- 
ed as an appendix to the first edition of Marxism and 
Freedom, 1958), she was never taken in by the idle 
conundrum, occasioned by the unavailability of Marx's 
early writings until Ryazanov’s archival labor of the 
twenties and early thirties, of how to relate the young, 
humanist Marx to the mature, scientific author of Cap- 
ital, a pseudo problem that has waylaid most Marx 
scholarship in the 20th century. 

She observed that not only in the well-known 1873 
Postface to the second German edition of Capital, in 
which Marx declared himself "the pupil of that mighty 
thinker," but, later still, with the manuscripts he left to 
Engels for Vol. 2 of Capital, he wrote, "My relationship 
with Hegel is very simple. I am a disciple of Hegel, and 
the presumptuous chatter of the epigones who think 
they have buried this great thinker appears frankly 
ridiculous to me".... 

A MARXIST READING OF HEGEL 

The world-historical instantiation of commodity 
fetishism as the absolute opposite of Marx's human- 
ism, the philosophical mirror image of which is posi- 
tivism— or, the totalizing reduction of the "dialectic of 
negativity"— inevitably pushed Dunayevskaya back to 
the Hegelian, as the "source of all dialectic." 

Whereas a standard reading of Marx's critique of 
Hegel finds Marx repudiating Hegel's absolutes as the 
theological mystification of real history, as "meta- 
physics" and '"idealism" over against "empiricism" and 
"materialism," and as a fantastic flight of the abstract 
speculative imagination of philosophers over against 
the "pragmatism" of activists who seek to change the 
world rather than comprehend it, Dunayevskaya finds 
Marx reinterpreting the absolutes in the light of his 
own humanism. Hers is not a "Hegelian" reading of 
Marx, but a Marxian reading of Hegel.... 

Perhaps more provocative still is the way Dunayev- 
skaya laid hold of Marx's claim to find Hegel's "out- 
standing achievement" in the Phenomenology of Mind 
not just in its course of development, but in "its final 
result," i.e., "Absolute Knowing." If the dialectic were 
best understood as a theodicy, we might expect this cul- 


minating moment to be heaven, but in its very last 
lines, as if deliberately to ward us off from the illusion 
of closure and absolute rest, Hegel returned, not to the 
parousia, but to "the Calvary of absolute Spirit." Duna- 
yevskaya linked this metaphor of absolute negativity 
to the chapter on the Absolute Idea closing the Science 
of Logic, and also to the conclusion of the Philosophy of 
Mind\ 

In the Phenomenology of Mind, when Hegel finally 
arrives at Absolute Knowledge, the reader is confront- 
ed, not with any beautiful here- 
after, but with "the Golgotha of 
the Spirit." Thus, in the Sci- 
ence of Logic, as Hegel 
approaches the Absolute 
Idea, the reader is not 
taken up into any 
abstract blue yonder, 
but learns that the 
Absolute Idea contains the 
highest opposition 
within itself. And 
thus, finally, when 
we reach the pinna- 
cle of the whole sys- 
tem, the final syllo- 
gism of Absolute Mind 
of the entire Encyclope- 
dia of Philosophical 
Sciences, Hegel has us 
face the self-thinking 
Idea (p. 38). 

On this reading, 
following Marx, the 
Absolute is "absolute 
negativity," and the 
dialectic is the "dialectic of nega- 
tivity." "Negativity," in turn, as "the 
moving and generating principle," is 
both "alienation and the transcen- 
dence of alienation," both the recogni- 
tion of the "negative" in the "positive," 
and the impulse toward overcoming it, 
the restless, ceaseless wellspring of cre- 
ativity. 

Finally, for Marxist-Humanism, this 
unquenchable impulse and wellspring are situat- 
ed neither in a remote heaven beyond, nor somehow 
metaphysically reposited in "matter" per se, as the 
reverse mirror image of dialectical materialism would 
have it. Rather, absolute negativity is the very rhythm 
of human subjectivity itself.... 

THE DIALECTIC OF CAPITAL 

Marx opened the first volume of Capital by assert- 
ing the following: "The wealth of societies in which the 
capitalist mode of production prevails appears as an 
immense collection of commodities." 

To achieve the appropriate conceptual depth of 
Marx's presentation from the outset, We can imme- 
dately add Dunayevskaya's acute observation that 
"The commodity of commodities in capitalist society is 
labor power" (Marxism and Freedom, p. 117). The com- 
modification of working people themselves, therefore, 
is the differentia specifica of capitalism.... 

Though this is not the place to go into the details of 
Marx’s theory of value, this reduction of human beings 
to merely a means of production entirely mastered by 
the imperatives of self-expanding capital is the inner 
core of commodity fetishism, explaining the inner 
drive of capitalist accumulation. 

Two situations are proposed here, one in which 
workers exist for the sake of "the continual reproduc- 
tion, on an ever larger scale, of the capital-relation," 
and its reversal, where "objective wealth"’ (as opposed 
to "value") "is there to satisfy the worker's own need 
for development." 

Furthermore, as Marx developed the argument of 
the chapter [on the accumulation of capital], he 
declared that the general law of capitalist accumula- 
tion was "absolute": centralization and concentration 
of capital at one pole, ever worsening conditions of life 
for workers at the other ("be [their] payment high or 
low"); "the accumulation of misery a necessary condi- 
tion, corresponding to the accumulation of wealth." 

This absolute general law of capitalist accumulation 
foresees a world in which the domination of the capi- 
tal-relation is total, or in other words, the totalitarian- 
ism wrought by the commodity fetish itself, the total 
heteronomy of persons as things, the total autonomy of 
things as capital, as if capital were god. 

However, Marx can say of this absolute general law 
of capitalist accumulation what Hegel says of the 
Absolute Idea, that it "contains within itself the high- 
est degree of opposition." Marx refers to its "antago- 
nistic character," an antagonism or contradiction inter- 
nal to its very character as absolute. As Dunayevskaya 
put it, "A second look is needed ..." (Philosophy and 
Revolution, p. 92). 

Hegel, who, according to Marx, theorized in the 
"mode of being" of "abstraction" despite his deepest 
philosophical intention to the contrary, finally stood in 
contradiction with himself, explaining his systematic 
ambivalence and the inability of his system as it stood 
to stand otherwise than within the horizon of "modem 
political economy," the bourgeois horizon of the capi- 
talist mode of production. 

Although Lenin and Dunayevskaya read Hegel 
through the lens of Marx, and therefore recast the 


"Absolute Idea"— "the identity of the theoretical and 
the practical Idea" that "contains within itself the 
highest degree of opposition"— as the praxis of human 
subjects aspiring to freedom, Hegel quite obviously 
did not cast it that way bimself. Dunayevskaya 
explains why Hegel could not have written, with 
Lenin, "Notion = man": 

In the Hegelian system, humanity appears only 
through the back door, so to speak, since the core of self- 
development is not [humanity], but only its "conscious- 
ness," that is, the self-development of the Idea. It is this 
dehumanization of the Idea, as if thoughts float 
between heaven and earth instead of out of the human 
brain, which Marx castigates mercilessly: "in place of 
human actuality Hegel has placed Absolute Knowl- 
edge" (Marxism and Freedom, p. 38). 

From the Marxist-Humanist perspective, expressed 
in a single phrase, the "dehumanization of the Idea" is 
Hegel's essential mistake. "Because Hegel could not 
conceive the masses as ‘Subject’ creating the new soci- 
ety, the Hegelian philosophy... was compelled to return 
to Kant's idea of an external unifier of opposites. Hegel 
had destroyed all dogmatism except the dogmatism of 
‘the backwardness of the masses.’ On this class barri- 
er Hegel foundered" ( p. 38).... 

As Hegel dehumanized the Idea, so Ricardo dehu- 
manized labor, conceiving the buying and selling of 
labor power, tbe exchange between capital and labor, 
as a "social relation between things"— as Marx put it 
in the section on commodity fetishism— while mean- 
while, behind the factory doors, there reigns "material 
[dinglich] relations between persons": persons as vari- 
able capital, means of production, appendages of the 
machine.) 

In the absolute general law of capitalist accumula- 
tion, this ultimate reduction of human personality 
prevails as unconditionally as the Absolute Idea. The 
reification of persons, which deprives them of their 
agency, must locate agency somewhere, in a corre- 
sponding personification: in one case, the Absolute 
Idea as "pure personality"; and in the analogous case, 
capital, or self-valorizing value, as the apparent sub- 
ject of its own process of production. 

However, as Hegel did not fail to recognize in the 
Absolute Idea, capital as an absolute also "contains 
within itself the highest degree of opposition." In order 
to thematize this opposition, Dunayevskaya found 
Marx enlisting an analogous strategy for each case, a 
strategy of "splitting the old category." 

As the "old category" was "labor" for Ricardo, so 
Dunayevskaya argued that it is the Idea for Hegel. 
She developed this argument in the context of politi- 
cal economy, in her own account of the absolute gen- 
eral law of capitalist accumulation in Philosophy and 
Revolution. First, she acknowledged, "'It is true, of 
course, that Marx had to break with Hegel's 
Absolutes before he could discover the materialist 
conception of history" (p. 92). "But," she continued, 
"this hardly explains Marx's return to Hegel... a sec- 
ond look is needed": 

When Marx came to the end of his analysis of the 
process of production and moved over to its "results" 
in the accumulation of capital, the word absolute 
became crucial. It is there the Absolute is broken in 
twain... Now, there is no doubt that where Hegel's 
Absolutes are always "syntheses," unities — of history 
and philosophy, of theory and practice, of subject and 
object— Marx's are always total diremptions — 
absolute, irreconcilable contradictions, whether that 
be of the technical base and social character, or of 
accumulation of capital at one pole and misery and 
unemployment at the other, or of dead labor versus 
living labor. Where Hegel's Absolutes are always 
high points, Marx's are always collapses, as is the 
nature of "the law of motion of capitalist society . " 
And where Hegel's Absolutes seem achievable within 
the existing framework, Marx's tear up the existing 
society by its roots (pp. 92-3). 

AN AGE OF ABSOLUTES 

In other words, if what dialectically emerges in 
Hegel's hands is "absolute reconciliation," what 
emerges in Marx's is "absolute contradiction." Hence, 
for Marxist-Humanism, there are two series of 
absolutes, absolutely opposed: in mystified form, the 
Idea and capital as god; in demystified form, the Idea 
as praxis, and human beings as the subjects and 
agents of revolutionary, practical-critical activity. The 
"absolute positivity" of totalitarianism can be opposed 
only by the "absolute negativity" of the human aspira- 
tion and struggle to be free.... 

In Marxism and Freedom, Dunayevskaya wrote: 
"Today we live in an age of absolutes, that is to say, 
in an age where the contradictions are so total that 
the counter-revolution is in the very innards of the 
revolution. In seeking to overcome this total, this 
absolute contradiction, we are on the threshold of 
true freedom." 

We are now in a position to see what she might have 
meant by "ultimate reality and meaning." It is not a 
content already achieved by speculative insight, but "a 
new continent of thought and revolution" yet to be 
won. It is not a theological determinism or theodicy 
with its outcome guaranteed in advance, but an adven- 
ture in freedom that can rest assured only in the idea 
of freedom itself. As she put it in the title of her lecture 
to the Hegel Society of America in 1974, it is, in one 
sense, Hegel's Absolute, but it is "Hegel's Absolute as 
New Beginning." 
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THE IMPERIAL PRESIDENCY AND 
THE CHALLENGE FROM BELOW 


President Bush revealed to the whole 
world, during his European trip, that his 
is an imperious presidency which 
intends to make unilateral decisions 
whenever it suits his hegemonic agenda 
for the "New World Order" his father 
inaugurated. It is the height of self-con- 
tradiction in this dogmatism that, on the 
one hand, Bush claims there is not 
enough good reason to compel us to 
reduce greenhouse gases, despite over- 
whelming scientific evidence of global 
warming. But, on the other hand, his sec- 
retary of defense, Donald Rumsfeld, is 
going around lecturing everyone that 
just because there is not enough research 
data to prove Star Wars (a.k.a.: "Missile 
Defense Shield") would actually work, it 
should not deter us from diving headlong 
into its "deployment." Rumsfeld repeat- 
edly invokes the advent of aviation: if we 
had let setbacks stop the Wright brothers 
from moving ahead, we wouldn't have 
airplanes today. But we are talking 
about nuclear conflagration. The first 
sign of psychosis is the inability to sepa- 
rate fantasy from reality. 

Concerned 

California 

*** 

While Britain's relations with the Eco- 
nomic Union are endlessly debated here, 
the alliance with the USA is so much 
taken for granted that it hardly figured 
as an election issue at all, even though 
Bush has repudiated the Kyoto Agree- 
ment which* Britain supports. Bush's 
"Missile Defense" plans will require 
British co-operation, including the use of 
radar facilities here. Blair would no 
doubt have preferred a Gore presidency, 
but he is unlikely to face up to Bush on 
any important issue. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 

*** 

If the Europeans expected President 
Bush to thoughtfully consider their con- 
cerns about his Star Wars proposal, they 
must not have been paying attention to 
what happened in the U.S. when he stole 
the presidency. The fact that he lost the 
popular vote by more than half a million 
ballots that were counted, let alone all 
the votes that weren't, didn't stop him for 
a minute from establishing a new stage 
of retrogression at home in even less 
than his first 100 days. There is an 
incredible arrogance at work here that is 
frightening. 

Worried 

Chicago 

*** 

How fast capital can adapt, take on 
new and more radical forms of exploita- 
tion, is almost unbelievable. GATT, FTA, 
NAFTA, APEC, EU, GATTS, WTO, etc., 
etc. Practically every day we hear a new 
name for another subterfuge for the cor- 
porate subjugation of the whole world, 
the exploitation of its resources, both 
human as well as natural. What will 
mobilize the masses against this barbar- 
ic totalitarian assault? Will it be just the 
spontaneous revolt of the masses? I 
worry when the machine guns will 
replace the rubber bullets and tear gas. 

L.G. 

Canada 


The movement to shut down the 
School of the Americas, that began with 
a handful at the gate of Ft. Benning, Ga. 
in 1990, drew more than 10,000 protest- 
ers to the gates last year, with 1,700 
arrested. The government changed the 
name, but everyone still knows it as the 
School of Assassins and is urging all who 
can to come to Ft. Benning on Nov. 16, 17 
and 18 to shut it down forever. Mean- 
while, one of the 26 who were picked by 
the government this year to spend six 
months in prison as an "example," was a 
feisty 88-year-old nun who has been a 
long-time activist. It may have been one 
of the dumbest acts the government has 
done, since she attracted a lot of publici- 
ty— all of it greatly sympathetic to the 
cause. 

SOA resister 
Illinois 


As you point out, mass movements 
which have arisen over the past year like 
the Cincinnati rebellion sire challenging 
the retrogression we are facing. There 


are a lot of such movements, some of 
them European or Japanese based, that 
have developed over the past few 
decades. I am thinking of the anti- 
nuclear movement and the Green eco- 
logical movement. In the U.S. we've also 
had countless solidarity movements 
against U.S. imperialism largely 
focused on Southeast Asia and Centri 
America. The opposition demonstra- 
tions which Bush encountered on his 
trip to Europe are, I think, the continu- 
ation of these earlier mass movements. 
The Right now wants to chasten its for- 
mer antagonists and take revenge for its 
setbacks from the political activity of 
ordinary people and show just who is 
boss. 

4 Eli 

New York 


DEBUNKING 

MILITARY 

HOOPLA 


Seeing all the hoopla surrounding the 
50th anniversary of the end of World 
War II got me to wondering whether 
there will be any celebration in the year 
2025 of the 50th anniversary of the end 
of the Vietnam War. Not likely, since 
U.S. imperialism doesn't like being 
reminded of its greatest defeat. It's why 
Dubya's recent signing of a bill ramming 
through construction of the World War 
II memorial makes perfect sense. It's as 
if he is saying that the center of atten- 
tion in the nation's capital cannot be an 
ugly hole-in-the-ground Vietnam memo- 
rial, that we need a proper memorial to 
a "good war" and should forget about the 
more recent past. 

In erecting this glorious monument, 
however, many are saying that the beau- 
ty of the mall will be destroyed. That 
brings me back again to Vietnam and a 
ghostly aphorism of imperialist justifica- 
tion: "We had to destroy the village in 
order to save it." 

C.R. 

Michigan 

*** 

I appreciated Felix Martin's article on 
Pearl Harbor. He saw the war as a mat- 
ter of American capital trying to get 
workers to not even think about the war 
but to just get busy fighting the Japan- 
ese. That one article was greater than 
all the programs we've seen on TV 
where veterans were dragged out to cry 
over their friends who died. It showed 
powerfully a revolutionary take on that 
whole episode in world history. 

Asian-American revolutionary 
California 


I read The Revolutionary Journalism 
of Felix Martin with great fascination. 
What gripped me was that he was at 
Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941 in the U.S. 
Navy. My grandfather spent the entirety 
of World War II there in the U.S. Army. 
And, like Martin, he later became a 
worker/labor agitator with Caterpillar. 
As Martin astutely pointed out, World 
War II, like all American military 
actions, was simply "a rallying cry for 
American workers and the poor to arm 
themselves to protect American capital- 
ism and to help expand capitalism 
throughout the world." He had a big 
heart and an open mind, along with a 
pithy way of expressing truths. There is 
a supreme irony in the way a man from 
Hell For Certain, Ky. lived to witness 
international capitalism's destructive 
attempts to establish a worldwide real 
Hell For Certain on earth. 

Prisoner 

Texas 


ISRAELIS AND 
PALESTINIANS 

Don't be misled by reports that Israel 
is "easing the closure." Just listen to the 
report of Ta'ayush, an Arab-Jewish orga- 
nization in Israel that has done excel- 
lent work in conveying food and solidar- 
ity to blockaded Palestinian villages. 
They set out on June 23 on their fifth 



expedition since the start of the Al-Aqsa 
Uprising with 150 Arab and Jewish 
activists in 40 cars and two trucks 
loaded with staples and clothes into the 
West Bank. The Israeli military had 
blocked all access by pulling up the 
asphalt on the road, digging deep 
trenches and piling high soil ramparts 
on the access routes. The convoy had to 
keep doubling back until they met a 
giant soil rampart. 

They used picks, shovels and bare 
hands to level it and finally fashioned a 
precarious and steep path over the arti- 
ficial hill. The cars edged into the village 
but the trucks could not possibly pass so 
they formed a human chain and labori- 
ously passed sugar, flour, rice, canned 
food and clothes hand to hand, up the 
hill and down the slope into the village, 
This leveling of the barrier was allowed 
by the military for two reasons. One was 
that the foreign press was covering the 
action. The other was that 150 Israelis 
demanded it. Palestinians alone would 
have been prevented. The event went 
unremarked in the Israeli media. The 
Palestinian press emphasized the action 
on TV and radio as well as two daily 
newspapers. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 

*** 

I want to tell you about one of the 
actions of the Israeli Left (the real Left, 
not the Labour party which takes part in 
Sharon's government and is very far 
from being anywhere near Left). There 
were more than 50 cars in our food con- 
voy to two Palestinian villages which 
were closed by the army. Still, we man- 
aged to get through the closure and 
bring food to them. I know it may seem 
like a drop in the sea, but when you are 
so few it is better to do a little than to do 
nothing. As an expression of solidarity 
with the Palestinian people and with 
their struggle, it is not "nothing." 

Naomi Eden 
Israel 


COMPANIONS FOR 
MILOSEVIC? 

Now that Slobodan Milosevic is in 
prison in The Hague, wouldn't it be 
great for him to be joined there by his 
good friend Ariel Sharon? It has often 
been overlooked, especially by "leftist 1 
apologists of Milosevic, that Sharon 
befriended him years ago and initially 
deplored U.S. plans to take military 
action against him. Here we really have 
two butchers that are one of a kind. 

Bosnian Solidarity Activist 
Chicago 

*** 

I don't understand those who are dis- 
comforted by Milosevic's arrest. Sure, 
U.S. rulers have committed plenty of 
crimes that deserve to be taken up by 
the International War Crimes Tri- 
bunal— Kissinger for his role in Viet- 
nam, Reagan for his role in Central 
America, the elder Bush for his role 
against Iraq. Does that make what Milo- 
sevic did any less terrible? Let's rejoice 
at his arrest and ask that he be joined by 
these esteemed companions. 

Peter Wermuth 
Chicago 


BREAKING THE 
MOLD OF THOUGHT 

From family tradition I started as a 
reform communist (my father participat- 
ed in the 1968 movement in the party 
here). I participated with my students in 
the 1989 strike and hoped for a better 
future, only to see the drift to the wildest 
forms of 19th century capitalism in the 
name of "democracy." In 1992 I started to 
study Trotskyist and other literature. 
Later a friend lent me a copy of Marxism 
and Freedom by Raya Dunayevskaya. I 
also read several books from the Cliffite 
viewpoint on state capitalism, but there 
are some quite obvious mistakes in them 
when compared with the reality I remem- 
bered from the old regime. 

I found your journal through the 
internet while looking for more works of 


Dunayevskaya. What I found important 
is your notion that it is not enough to 
bother with how to start a revolution, 
but that it is important to know what to 
do then— how to reach the second nega- 
tion from destruction of capitalism to 
building a free human society. 

Teacher 
Czech Republic 

*** 

The essay article on Lukacs was the 
centerpiece of the June issue of N&L for 
me. At first the critique seemed pretty 
obvious that Lukacs' theory of reification 
was compelling because he seemed to 
expand it more than Marx. Marx saw it 
as labor power under the gun of the fac- 
tory clock, whereas Lukacs extended 
reification to the entire society, including 
your very thought processes. That 
seemed to him superior to Marx. You 
could see why in presenting it that way 
Lukacs would appeal to an outside force 
for the masses to break out of the mold of 
capitalist thinking. The problem is 
where this party comes from. They are 
part of the same society. 

Activist-thinker 
Bay Area, Cal. 

*** 

What struck me in the lead article on 
China in the June issue of N&L was the 
title of the document "On handling con- 
tradictions among the people." That was 
Mao's thought, which he knew he needed 
all the state's might to enforce. U.S. 
rulers don't even realize the centrality of 
thought to a belief in capitalism and the 
world market. They believe capitalism is 
objectivity itself. 

Ron 

California 




WORKERS 
AND THE 
'ENERGY 
CRISIS' 


In forcefully condemning the "deregu- 
lation" of electricity, a resolution passed 
this Spring by CSEA-SEIU 1000 (which 
represents over 120,000 California state 
workers) seems to go counter to the 
national organization of the AFL-CIO 
which has apparently made a deal with 
the Bush administration on his "energy 
plan." The idea that is catching on with 
rank-and-file workers is that the energy 
crisis is man-made. People I talk with at 
work are now freely using the term "car- 
tel" in talking about the abuses we are 
facing from the energy giants. The reso- 
lution called for "worker input" along- 
side the call for seizure of power-utility 
assets, and for the election of public util- 
ity officials to be directly accountable to 
the public. 

Health worker 
California 


SUPPORTING 

TEXTILERAS 

In both North America and Central 
America working women struggle with- 
in a system that devalues their work 
and keeps them and their families in 
poverty. This is especially true for the 
women who sew the clothes we wear and 
harvest the food we eat. STITCH (Sup- 
port Team International for Textileras) 
is an important project created to help 
defend the rights of working women in 
Central America. It's unique as a soli- 
darity organization; its board and staff 
are both made up of women. You can find 
out how you can help by writing to 
STITCH at 4933 S. Dorchester, Chicago, 
IL 60615 or calling them at 773-924- 
2738. 

Supporter 

Chicago 

SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
NEWS & LETTERS 
ARE STILL ONLY 
$5 PER YEAR! 
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FIGHTING 

FOR 

JUSTICE 


Justice is supposed to stand for bal- 
ance, harmony, equity, settling of 
accounts, and so on. But in practice it 
seems to me that it has two applications 
today: "just us"; and "just ice." 

Those who have the appropriate 
amount of money, power and/or influence 
belong to the "just us" group. They 
receive a slap on the hand if they get 
caught in dirty doings. The rest of us find 
the law applied in the form of "just ice," 
where the principles of mercy, compas- 
sion and humanity are all missing in 
statements such as "it's the law," or "you 
brought this on yourself," or "we have to 
set an example." The punishment for this 
group is always more than a slap on the 
wrist. This two-tiered justice system has 
operated in numerous governmental 
forms and will undoubtedly continue long 
into the future unless there is a new 
awareness about human relations on a 
very deep level. 

M.C. 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

*** 

Amnesty International's report on 
police brutality shows the Detroit Police 
Department as the worst in the nation in 
its failure to keep records on brutality 
complaints or to track officers with a pat- 
tern of incidents. Mayor Dennis Archer, 
under community pressure, has called on 
the FBI to investigate the Department's 
actions and the current police chief, 
Benny Napoleon, is resigning as of July 
15. All this supports the cases brought by 
a small, brave group of families whose 
relatives have been killed by police offi- 
cers during the Archer administration. 
They have faced media slanders but have 
persisted in their fight for justice. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

*** 

Every city can make comparison 
between what happens to the military 
polluters and others. In Memphis, James 
Williams, a Black man who had his own 



barrel cleaning business, was fined and 
served three years in prison for doing 
$198,000 worth of damage by dumping 
waste on the ground. He didn't realize 
what he was doing. The EPA and the 
U.S. government were harder on him 
than on the Defense Depot— a Super- 
fund site in the middle of a Black com- 
munity— or on any manufacturers that 
spew poison into the air or contaminate 
lakes and rivers. A white man who had a 
barrel cleaning service like Williams got 
a slap on the hand from Tennessee. He 
was fined $10,000 and one year proba- 
tion. I asked the EPA how they could 
allow the Black man to go to prison when 
a white man doing the same thing 
walked free. They just looked at me. 

Doris Bradshaw 
Memphis 

*** 

I attended the Chicago Police Board 
public meeting on June 21 to give sup- 
port to an 11-year-old African- American 
girl, who was attacked on April 3 by 
three white males— Chicago police offi- 
cers in plain clothes. They have not been 
disciplined for their attack. I wrote a 
poem for the little girl called "Who Do 
You Call?" 

Eleven year old girl attacked by one 
man. Who do you call? 

Eleven year old girl attacked by two 
men. Who do you call? 

Eleven year old girl attacked by three 
men. Who do you call? 

If you say "The police," you have called 
back her attackers. 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 

PREPARING IN GENOA 

At the end of May, I was dismayed to 
hear TV news informing us that "Euro- 
pean Secret Services found in Germany 
lots of warehouses full of arms ready for 
Genoa." This disgusting piece of govern- 
ment propaganda appeared to me a bad 
sign for those who will be coming to 
Genoa in July. A few days earlier TV had 
showed the leader of the Genoa Social 
Forum, which includes 324 anti-global- 
ization associations (66 of which are for- 
eign), standing in front of the Italian 
Secret Services in Rome, declaring "The 


government wants to make us all appear 
as terrorists. I’m afraid it wants to push 
us all on that way." 

The radio news is telling us that there 
will be violence in Genoa. One of the 
newspapers reported that the govern- 
ment will send special corps of Army, 
Navy and Air Force to "maintain securi- 
ty" from July 20 to 22 and that Genoa 
will be cut off for that period. For 
667,000 Genoans it will be difficult to 
move at all, with railway stations as well 
as Genoa harbor all closed. The airport 
and toll booths will also be closed. They 
are going to issue a booklet to Genoese 
inhabitants to tell them how they will 
have to move in their own city. 

In July 1960 there was a revolt here in 
Italy in which police were ordered to 
shoot Reds in the squares and streets. 
The biggest revolt then was in Genoa. 
We are left to wonder what will happen 
in July this year? 

Correspondent 

Milan 

• 

GAY PRIDE 2001 

Many young people work long hours in 
the financial, design and service indus- 
tries of New York. There is no limit to 
their workday. It's not what they 
dreamed of doing with their lives. But I 
saw the opposite of this youth alienation 
in the large, lively and spirited Gay 
Pride March on June 24 in Greenwich 
Village. These youth were affirming who 
they are. There were inventive costumes 
and floats. A major theme was health 
issues. There were contingents from Vas- 
sar, Yale, NYU and other schools. Many 
churches were represented. Parents held 
signs saying they were just as proud of 
their heterosexual son as of their coura- 
geous homosexual son. It was striking 
that instead of the white gay establish- 
ment, the march and its participants 
had a working class, Black and Hispanic 
character this year. 

Concerned musician 
New York 

*** 

Some 500,000 people, twice the num- 
ber expected even by organizers, turned 
out on June 23 for a vast Gay Pride 
demonstration in Paris. Slogans includ- 
ed: "Homosexuals, Heterosexuals, All 


Together Against Discrimination," "For 
the Right of Adoption," and "Recogni- 
tion for Homosexuals Deported During 
the Second World War." Delegations 
from workplaces were particularly 
numerous. 

Journalist 

Illinois 

THE SEDUCTIVE REBATE 

The checks that are supposed to be 
mailed out to U.S. taxpayers later this 
year remind me of an experience I had 
while a mailhandler in the U.S. Postal 
Service. During labor contract negotia- 
tions one year, the union hierarchy 
agreed to forego percentage wage 
increases for the next two to three 
years. Instead, all full-time regular 
mailhandlers (the "casuals" didn't get 
anything, of course) received a few extra 
checks that amounted to about $1,500 
to $2,000. It was a bribe. While people 
sure did like getting that money, they 
were being "set up." Monthly retirement 
pay is based on your highest three years 
wages and if that is reduced by a few 
percentage points (which is just what 
happened then), your pension is 
reduced by that percentage for your 
entire retirement. Dubya has a lot of 
nicknames and I say we should give him 
another one— seducer. It's the dictio- 
nary definition of "bribe-giver." 

Retired postal worker 
Michigan 

HELPING N&L CONTINUE 

I put off responding to your plea for 
money for a while because I was out of 
work, but today, I got a new master and 
my first official act as a member in good 
standing of the toiling and exploited 
masses again is to send you my enclosed 
donation. I always enjoy getting your 
paper. You are doing us all a great service. 

Employed again 
Massachusett 

WE NEED YOUR HELP TO CONTINUE. 
THANKS TO ALL OUR READERS WHO 
HAVE RESPONDED TO OUR APPEAL. 
HAVE YOU SENT YOUR CONTRIBUTION 
TO KEEP N&L ALIVE? 
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'Hour of reckoning' for Mumia Abu-Jamal 


released from the case and worked with the prosecu- 
tion, one juror stated he could not be fair, and Mumia's 
association with the Black Panther Party was brought 
into the sentencing phase of the trial. 

"We are in a state of rebellion, and Mumia's case is a 
barometer," Jordan said. "The whole world is watch- 
ing." Other speakers included Pam Africa of MOVE and 


Fight for freedom for the Angola 3 


Chicago — Albert Woodfox and Herman "Hooks" 
Wallace, two members of the "Angola 3," remain in 
the notorious Angola Prison in Louisiana after almost 
30 years of solitary confinement. They are serving 
sentences of natural life in a cell the size of a small 
bathroom 23 hours a 
day, seven days a 
week. The other mem- 
ber, Robert King 
Wilkerson, finally 
gained his freedom 
after 29 years at 
Angola Penitentiary 
for a crime he did not 
commit. 

The Angola 3 are 
unique according to 
Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
who calls them "polit- 
ical prisoners of the 
highest caliber,” and longtime political prisoner 
Geronimo Ji Jaga (Pratt) (now freed), who calls them 
"the kind of soldiers who never cried out to anyone for 
help, even though they were facing life imprisonment. 
Understand that being in that situation for so long, I 
can personally attest to the highly disciplined and 
dedicated nature of these askaris. They endured, and 
they survived, over all the years, with very little help 
from the outside," 

All three were originally imprisoned for unrelated 
crimes 30 years ago. Substantial evidence carefully 
organized by their legal team confirms that they were 
framed in the murder of a prison guard in 1971, by 
authorities intent on crushing their political organiz- 
ing. Their cases are still alive in the courts; however, 
Woodfox's appeal to the Louisiana Supreme Court was 
denied the week of June 25. A hearing on Wallace's 



Robert King Wilkerson, Albert Woodfox, Herman Wallace. 


—Beth Shaw 

Teacher learns that ' The Soul Knows No Bars' 


Carlos Rivera, who compared Mumia's struggle to that 
in Vieques. "The same oppressor keeps Black and Puer- 
to Rican people down. Puerto Rico is also incarcerated," 
he said. “As long as the state exists, it will get more 
repressive. When we put our differences aside and 
unite, we will show what power is, and there will be no 
more frame-ups like Mumia's.” —Mumia Supporter 


case is scheduled for June 28 in Baton Rouge. 

Like 85% of the population warehoused at Angola, 
the three are African American. Angola Penitentiary is 
named after the homeland of the slaves who worked 
the land, which was once a plantation. The prison has 

earned notoriety for 
violence, the planta- 
tion-style forced labor 
in the fields by 
inmates, and more 
recently, via the docu- 
mentary "Angola: The 
§ Farm," which was 
^nominated for an 
Academy Award. 

In King 's case, the 
| witness who originally 
bq testified against him 
was threatened with 
the electric chair if he 
supported King 's claim to innocence. At trial, King 
was shackled and his mouth was taped shut. King 's 
confinement continued even after another man con- 
fessed to the crime. He was finally released in Febru- 
ary, whereupon he stated that, "I may be free of Ango- 
la but Angola will never be free of me." 

Angola 3 Support Committees are already active on 
both coasts, supplementing efforts in Louisiana to 
secure Woodfox and Wallace's freedom. Activists in 
Chicago are meeting in July to organize a speaking 
tour by King to publicize, among other things, the 
inhumanity and injustice of the American penal sys- 
tem and the innocence of the two still confined in what 
some call ''the belly of the beast." 

For more information, call (504) 940-6756 or (504) 
484-7131. 


New York— At a June 15 "Free Mumia" meeting 
held at District Council 1707, AFSCME, speakers 
warned that we are at the hour of reckoning to save the 
life of Mumia Abu-Jamal "and for all social justice." 
Mumia, a journalist, has been on death row since his 
conviction at a kangaroo court in Philadelphia for 
killing a policeman in 1981. He claims innocence and a 
frame up due to his political activities. Mumia is now 
awaiting a hearing on his federal appeal— his last 
chance to avoid execution. 

Mumia recently fired his legal team and brought in a 
new one. His supporters are now demanding his free- 
dom rather than a new trial, although the legal argu- 
ments for both are similar. The meeting featured Sam 
Jordan, formerly with Amnesty International and now 
coordinator of the Washington, D.C. Mumia Coalition. 
He explained many factual points exposing the weak- 
ness of the government's case against Mumia, including 
the fact that the bullet that killed the policeman could 
not have come from Mumia's gun and the fragment 
removed from his body is now missing. Several people 
who testified for the prosecution have since stated they 
were lying, and a mob hit man confessed to the killing 
last year, saying that he was hired to kill the policeman 
to stop his interfering with corruption within the police 
department. 

Jordan also explained that a 1996 law severely limits 
the power of the federal court to review the conviction. 
He called the law an "erosion of the fundamental guar- 
antees we take for granted," because it prohibits the 
federal courts' power to review state court decisions "as 
long as the state judge thinks his decision was reason- 
able." 

"The fight to free Mumia is at ground zero in the fight 
against repression," Jordan said. "The government is 
willing to abandon every principle in the criminal code." 
He listed the main reasons why 95 people have gotten 
their convictions overturned since 1995, and then 
showed that Mumia's trial had not one, but all of those 
defects. "That compels his release," Jordan concluded. 
Some of the reasons are that Mumia was removed from 
his trial 65% of the time, his lawyer asked to be 


Black/Red View 


(Continued from page 1) 

stake. 

The above is only a small list of corporations now 
benefiting from drilling for oil in Sudan. More infor- 
mation about their interlocking share holdings and the 
selling of their stock on Wall Street can be found in 
Amnesty International On-Line Report (June 23, 
2001 .) 

It is also public knowledge that Khartoum's take 
from oil concesions is $500 million annually. This will 
climb steeply, once the oil corporations have recovered 
their risk. This will undoubtedly tip the war in the 
favor of the Khartoum government. It has given that 
government the ability to garrison the main roads and 
the oil fields armed to the teeth with tanks and heli- 
copters to fight the People's Liberation Army in South- 
ern Sudan. 

Another appalling thing about Sudan's war, is its 
racist dimension. This can't be ignored. On one side is 
Arab authoritian power and on the other side are sub- 
Saharan African masses fighting for freedom. 

Eric Reeves, in an article for the June issue of 
The Nation, put this race division on the table 
when he wrote: "The National Islamic Front looks 
to the Islamic and Arabic world for culture and 
racial identity. Moreover its view of the Nilotic and 
Equatorian peoples of the south is animated by a 
vicious racism. The most common term of designa- 
tion in Arabic is abid, which translates almost 
exactly as 'n — r.' Such attitudes do much to explain 
why Khartoum has actively abetted a modern slave 
trade, directed against racially 'African' people of 
the South." 

The above depiction of Arabs in Sudan as racist in no 
way means that Arabs are inherently racist, but, like 
the racist European, they become racist in the process 
of exploitation of African labor and natural resources. 
What Sudan tells us today is that the inherent drive of 
capitalism to accumulate an infinite amount of capital, 
if left unchecked, can lead to genocide. In other words, 
racism is a manifestation of the utter subordination 
and the alienation of labor in the process of capital 
accumulation. 

Sudan also tells us, as Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in 
1973, "that political independence does not mean eco- 
nomic dependence has ended, but on the contrary, the 
ugly head of neo-imperialism then first appears. Yet 
equally crucial were the new divisions that arose 
between the leaders and the led once national inde- 
pendence was achieved. At the same time new divi- 
sions also arose between Arab leadership and the 'une- 
ducated masses.' Whether we look at Zanzibar, which 
did succeed in overthrowing its Arab rulers, or to the 
southern Sudan, which had not, the need remained the 
same: a second revolution." 

Today, oil and more oil is the "ugly head" of neo- 
imperialism. To get new sources of oil animates a large 
part of the planning and the politics of the George W. 
Bush administration. Overcoming that retrogression is 
the task for revolutionaries in this country as we con- 
front our own unfinished revolution and new forms of 
exploitation and racism. 


The Soul Knows No Bars: Inmates Reflect on 
Life, Death, and Hope, by Drew Leder, Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2000 

Drew Leder, a philosophy professor, volunteered to 
teach philosophy to prisoners in Maryland's maxi- 
mum security prison. In the course of the two-year 
class he befriended the prisoners. He started record- 
ing their sessions. This book is alternately an edited 
transcription of their discussions and Drew Leder's 
own thoughts on what he learned. 

The strength of this book is that it shows that phi- 
losophy is alive. Admittedly, the prisoners attending 
the class were not "average." They chose to participate 
in this class. But neither are they completely atypical. 
In every prison there are prisoners who are intellec- 
tually active, eager for a real discussion of ideas. 

Once they decided to participate, they engaged 
ideas of a variety of philosophers, from Simone Weil to 
Malcolm X. In every case, they could relate the ideas 
of that philosopher to a reflection on their own lives. 
In some cases, while never dismissing anyone's ideas, 
they strongly disagreed, showing where the philoso- 
pher was wrong. 

For example, in discussing Friedrich Nietzsche's 
idea that will to power is the "single basic drive 
dominating all human beings, even all life" (p. 25) 
H.B. counters: "there is a reality of power in prison, 
and over these past twenty years I've seen that 
power always in the hands of somebody who didn't 
want it.... [I]t always seemed to radiate from a per- 
son who cared about those prisoners and those pris- 


Memphis, Tenn.— Only a week after gathering to 
oppose the resumption of federal executions in the 
killing of Timothy McVeigh, death penalty abolitionists 
in Memphis again acted to oppose the federal execution 
of Juan Raul Garza. The day before the execution, 
activists gathered at the Civic Center Plaza in front of 
the federal building holding signs urging an end to exe- 
cutions and passing out leaflets detailing the injustices 
inherent to a system of capital punishment. In particu- 
lar, the arbitrary and racist nature of the use of capital 
punishment were highlighted, as both of these were 
relevant in the Garza execution. Garza was executed 
for crimes for which others have not received the death 
penalty. Jurors in the case were not told that they 
could give him a sentence of life without parole instead 
of the death penalty, and he was a Mexican American. 

Currently there are 19 men on federal death row 
under sentence of death, 14 of them Black. A recent 
Justice Department analysis of federal capital cases 
since 1995 found that in nearly 80% of the cases the 
defendant was a member of a racial or ethnic minority. 
Yet Attorney General John Ashcroft maintains that a 


oners knew it. It's usually a prisoner. But it's the 
type of person who the prisoners knew would give 
his life for them, would be carted off in chains trying 
to protect them.... When you get an individual who 
cares about the prisoners and they know it... now 
that's power" (p. 30). 

In his alternating sections, Drew Leder, who admits 
to being a phenomenological philosopher, in other 
words, one describing rather than explaining life, nev- 
ertheless wants to draw out some meaning from the 
discussions. In most cases, he shows that what at first 
instance might appear opposite: power/powerlessness, 
victim/victimizer, prison/freedom, is only another side 
of the same coin. While he never discusses Hegel or 
dialectics explicitly, this drive of our mind to not 
accept categories we "find" in the world, to question 
them and create new ones, is dialectical. 

It is not Drew Leder's "project" to overthrow cap- 
italism. Yet the power that ideas have in one's life 
comes shining through these pages. "My greatest 
fault was I didn't value independent thought" said 
Arlando "Tray" Jones III in discussing Martin 
Buber (p. 168). 

For the prisoners (and teacher) in this book and the 
women prisoners I know the process of change starts 
with reflection on oneself, changing of oneself. This 
thoughtful reconstruction of the "I" as one that cares 
about others is the beginning of changing our world, of 
finally being able to see the walls of capitalism we 
build around ourselves and dismantling them. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


racial bias in the application of the federal death penal- 
ty does not exist. 

Ashcroft has also amended Justice Department 
guidelines for U.S. district attorneys, making it easier 
to bring capital cases in states without the death 
penalty. The new guidelines suggest "an intention to 
impose the death penalty in states that don't have it,” 
said David I. Brack, a veteran death penalty lawyer at 
the Federal Death Penalty Resource Counsel Project, 
which provides assistance to court-appointed lawyers 
in federal death penalty cases. "In that sense, it is the 
nationalization of the death penalty," Mr. Brack added. 

The morning of Garza's execution, activists demon- 
strated in front of the main employees’ entrance to the 
federal building. As employees came to work they were 
greeted with such signs as "No Executions," "Stop All 
Executions," "Death Penalty is Racist," and "Death 
Penalty is Ugly and Stupid." Several persons stopped 
to express their support for ending executions. Aboli- 
tionists will continue to gather for a demonstration 
each week at a busy Memphis intersection. 

-Anti-death activist 


Memphis abolitionists resist Garza execution 
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American colonialism continues 


by Robert Taliaferro 

We often hear various statistics on the incarceration 
of Blacks as compared to whites in the nation's prisons, 
and tend to forget that the statistics of "others" incar- 
cerated are just as viable an argument against the 
prison-industrial complex. 

In Hawaii, the prison-industrial complex takes on a 
new dimension that extends well beyond "just" the 
simple fact of incarcerating someone for a crime, espe- 
cially when that individual is removed from the 
Hawaiian islands to a prison on the mainland. It 
should not be surprising then that one of the premier 
court cases that supports the transfer of prisoners just 
about anywhere in the country, away from family, 
friends and support networks, is a case with origins in 
Hawaii. 

The U.S.-paramilitary 
link in Colombia 

Carlos Castano, head of Colombia's illegal right- 
wing paramiltary forces, reportedly "irrevocably 
resigned" his leadership in May. Meanwhile the largest 
guerrilla group, the FARC, has begun to move from the 
mountainous jungles to the larger cities after turning 
over 250 soldiers and police being held captive. Any 
gestures of peace by the FARC will continue to be 
accompanied by demonstrations of force to ensure their 
position against U.S. -supported Plan Colombia. 

Growing criticism of Plan Colombia and its 
$1.3 billion in U.S. military aid has forced an 
investigation into the Colombian military and its 
horrendous human rights record. But who are 
the paramilitary and why do they still go largely 
untouched? Well perhaps it’s business as usual. 

The paramilitary, usually local mercenaries and 
hired assassins paid by the political right, grew from 
93 men in 1986 to 8,000 in 2000. Groups of “paras” 
were founded by the military in the early 1980s as a 
counter-insurgency tactic. They were declared illegal 
in 1989 only to continue to grow under the euphemistic 
name Auto-Defensas Unidas de Colombia. Today they 
are responsible for more than 70% of the country’s 
politically motivated killings. 

According to Nazih Richani, a visiting scholar who 
spoke recently in New York City, the increase of vio- 
lence in Colombia since the mid-1990s surpasses the 
level that existed in the early 1960s during the peak of 
the gruesome civil war “La Violencia.” It has also been 
both supported by the Colombian state and based on 
the determination of the most powerful forces in 
Colombia to find a military solution. 

The definition of massacre in Colombia is the 
simultaneous killing of three or more people. In 
the year 2000, there were 1,226 reported mas- 
sacres, more than twice the 505 reported in 1994. 
Richani also pointed out that resources commit- 
ted to warfare and the military by the Colombian 
state have doubled in the same period, from 1.8% 
to 3.7% of the GNP. One of the main reasons for 
this new and lethal phase in the Colombian war 
system is the appearance of the paramilitary. But 
how is the climate for business operations for 
the Colombian and U.S. governments improved 
by Colombia’s culture of violence? 

U.S. -supported military intervention would avoid 
the need for political and social reform that would 
undermine the foundation of the regime. The interest 
groups have two things in common: their connection to 
the paramilitary, and their fear of the growing insur- 
gent movement. Some of these dominant social forces 
are the large landowners, cattle ranchers and other 
agri-businesses located in biologically-rich regions. 
Other players are the land speculators and multi- 
national corporations such as Occidental. Last are the 
military forces who serve the interests of the above and 
who, upon discharge, whether honorable or not, often 
join the ranks of the paramilitary. 

A prime example of the paramilitary as a repressive 
force was presented during two recent events orga- 
nized by a group named Movimiento Por La Paz en 
Colombia NY-NJ-CT (Movement for Peace in Colombia 
NY-NJ-CT). The two events were titled Las Mujeres 
Valientes de Colombia (The Valiant Women of Colom- 
bia) and consisted of women activists from the Organi- 
zation Feminina Popular and their sister group La 
Ruta Pacifica de las Mujeres Por la Paz Negociada 
(Women in a Peaceful Route for Negotiated Peace:) 
These women live in the petroleum rich region of Bar- 
rancabermeja, in the Northeastern Department of 
Santander, taken over by the paramilitary. They are 
known for their thought-provoking and courageous slo- 
gan, “No vamos a parir mas hijos para la guerra” (we 
will not bear more children for the war). 

These women are also known for bringing home- 
cooked meals to the displaced people who inhabit the 
area and have fallen victim to social cleansing tactics 
by the paramilitary. They have been threatened with 
annihilation by the paramilitary forces unless they 
shut down their organization of 30 years and hand over 
the building. The women, however, have refused to dia- 
logue with any armed party and have demanded 
removal of the paramilitary by the government. The 
government has yet to respond. 

— Raquel Remedies 


The 1983 U.S. Supreme Court decision in Olim v. existence of the prison-industrial complex. "While- 

. Wakinekona, in'essence, stated that prisoners had no Hawaiian children make up 35% of juvenile arrests," 

rights with regard to transfers from one prison to writes Sonoda, "they comprise. 52% of Hawaii's youth 

another, and that the states had all the right in the correctional facility population." 

world to ship their prisoners anywhere in the United As on the mainland with Black prisoners, Sonoda 

States. writes that most Hawaiians have family members, or 

Justice Thurgood Marshall, along with Jus- friends, who were incarcerated. Hawaiians f are twice as 

tices Stevens and Brennan, filed a rather likely to be incarcerated after going through what she 

scathing dissent from the majority opinion, calls "the colonial legal process" as whites or Japanese 

exemplifying the plight of Hawaiian prisoners, 0 n the islands. 

and the treatment of native Hawaiians in gener- We must be careful, when speaking of racism, dis- 
al. Of Wakinekona's transfer to a prison on the crimination, and prejudice, that we are inclusive with 

mainland in California, Justice Marshall wrote the dialogue. We must take care that we do not pre- 

that it was synonymous with "banishment" from elude the discrimination incurred by indigenous peo- 

his homeland, "...a punishment historically con- pies when we discuss issues of Black and white in con- 
sidered to be 'among the severest'." junction with the prison-industrial complex, for if we 

In the case of Hawaiians being shipped to the main- do, we lessen the universal struggle for freedom that is 
land, 2,000 miles of ocean would separate them from inclusive of all people, 
their home, family, friends, culture, and land. In 
essence, removing people from Hawaii and shipping 
them to the mainland is very similar to removing 
Blacks from the continent of Africa and moving them 
to the Americas. 

Native Hawaiians are being incarcerated in such 
rampant numbers that Hawaii has the third fastest 
incarceration rate (per capita) in the country. As 
Healani Sonoda writes in ColorLines (Summer 2001), 

"Though we were an independent nation, Hawaii was 
colonized because of American imperial, strategic 
interests in the Pacific and Asia. The United States 
overthrew our government and stole millions of acres 
of Native lands. Now a colonized people, we inhabit 
the islands' lowest socioeconomic strata.” As with any 
colonial conquest, the indigenous peoples of the occu- 
pied territories— in essence— become slaves to the 
invading party, and anything that is not consistent 
with the ideas of the colonial power is criminalized. 

On the mainland, the indigenous peoples of the 
Americas were exploited by virtue of Wild West shows. 

In Hawaii, indigenous peoples are exploited through 
tourism. Even with the amount of capital derived from 
such exploitation, it is only the corporate sponsors of 
those contemporized and encapsulated traditions that 
are allowed to continue and reap the benefit from the 
trade. The obvious result of such actions is poverty. 

Poverty is always followed by laws which tend , . , , . , 

to criminalize the concept of being poor, laws rehising a body cavity search, 
that are designed to glamorize the traditions of 

capitalism by clearing the streets of alleged New York— The. U.S. Court of Appeals in Boston, 
unwanted societal elements, and the prison- June 14, upheld the convictions and sentences given 

industrial complex, like a thief in the night, is four New York politicians who were arrested in civil 

quick to capitalize on such fears and prejudices. disobedience in Vieques, Puerto Rico. They and many 

Hawaii, like many states, has decided to utilize the others were protesting the use of that island by the 

services of corporations like the Corrections Corpora- Navy for bombing practice. During more than 50 years 

tion of America (CCA), claiming, as Sonoda writes, "to of bombing, the island and its people have suffered 

save $50 per inmate daily by sending prisoners to con- much damage. 

tinental private prisons. In addition, CCA offered the Recently, demonstrations demanding the Navy 

state financial incentives to house all Hawaii inmates leave Vieques have become so widespread that Bush 

in CCA facilities at a discount." was forced to announce the bombing will stop in two 

And when prisoners are so far removed from their years. Protests are continuing, and the unusually long 

homes, the only profit derived is for the whole of the sentences were undoubtedly imposed to prevent fur- 

prison-industrial complex, which includes more than ther "trespassing" onto the Navy base. Rev. A1 Sharp- 
just the profits reaped by the keepers. Exorbitant over- ton is serving 90 days in jail, while the three others are 

seas phone costs in order to maintain some semblance serving 30 days. 

of familial and cultural contact, lower prison pay, On June 21, the UN Decolonization Committee 

extreme changes in diet and environment— all of these called for an end to the bombing, for the Navy to leave 

things are factors that play a role in the growing and for decolonization of Puerto Rico. That same day 

attempts to deculturalize and further colonize Hawaii. there was a spirited rally at the UN demanding an end 

Of course, if you remove so many men and women to both the bombing and U.S. colonial occupation of 
from the island, the children of those individuals will Puerto Rico. 

ultimately suffer, further fueling the self-perpetuated —Anne and Malik 

Election and resistance in Iran 

Given an undemocratic but decisive choice, Iranian other protests due to economic restructuring which 

voters turned out en masse on June 8 and handed spells out wholesale shutdown of factories and mas- 

Mohammad Khatami a landslide presidential victory sive layoffs of workers with no social security or unem- 
with 77.8% of the vote. Less than 1% voted for Ali Fal- ployment benefits. 

lahian, the candidate with known ties to assassination Most Iranian industries have been run by 
squads. But a considerable number, nearly 15%, voted bonyods or religious conglomerates that need 

for a former labor minister who campaigned under the not keep their books open to the public. Accord- 

slogan of “less political freedoms, more economic jus- ing to various estimates these foundations run 

tice!” from one-fifth to two-thirds of Iran's economic 

Despite solid backing, the number of those who output. During the last two years the bonyads 

believe Khatami will truly oppose the hard-line and have been selling off industries that lose money, 

conservative clerics has plummeted drastically. There As the Financial Times reports, the Foundation for 
are those who say that Khatami's presence only serves the Oppressed and War-Wounded (which took over the 

as a shield for the clerical establishment against chal- former Shah’s wealth and then expanded during the 

lenges to its religious and ideological legitimacy. They war as a major war industry) recently revealed that it 

point out that Khatami was also the candidate of the employs 63,000 people and supported 120,000 war dis- 

conservatives. But relatively few Iranians were willing abled, but only 85 of its 400 companies were profit- 

to hand over more power to the other factions. There is making. Chit-e-Rey was one of the losing industries 

good reason to believe that a considerable number of sold off to private investors. The new owners, for the 

people, however, heeded the call to boycott the elec- most part, have shut down the plants and stopped 

tions or turn in their ballots blank. According to one paying wages to workers. Several hundred workers 

eyewitness in the city of Qum, nearly 65,000 blank bal- shocked the establishment when they took their 

lots were turned in. protests to the Majlis chanting "Death to the bonyad.” 

Meanwhile, less than a week after the elec- After the latest elections, workers' protests are sure 
tions, workers at a recently privatized textile to spread in an organized way in the -period ahead as 

factory stormed the office of the new owner- privatization proceeds. Iran’s economy has been stag- 

manager to protest the non-payment of their nating and coming apart at the seams. In that sense 

salaries. According to a report in the Financial Iranian workers have nothing to celebrate with the 

Times (June 18), workers at the Chit-e-Rey facto- election of Khatami. The entrance of workers into the 

ry near Tehran smashed furniture and hurled arena of the political struggles carried on by the youth 
computers out of windows when their new boss movement since the late 1990s may finally help lift the 
arrived for the first time in two weeks, empty- incubus from the mind of Iranians to break the back of 
handed. ' this regime. 

The workers' protest at Chit-e-Rey follows a wave of —Cyrus Noveen 


Vieques arrests 



one of the protesters arrested on Vieques, June 1 8. 
She spent 10 days in solitary confinement after 
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peting shippers started to share the pipeline capacity. 

Because electricity is a commodity that cannot be 
stored and must be used as it is produced and put on 
the grid, it is the easiest market to manipulate. Texas- 
based Enroi^ Corporation runs the world's largest e- 
commerce site including a spot energy market: The 
company has an army of specialists in everything from 
weather to geology figuring how to manipulate the 
market. 

They struck gold in California. The so-called short- 
age that hit California was caused by a quadrupling of 
the number of unscheduled power plant shutdowns. 
Typical of reports from many different power plant 
workers in California was one from an Etiwanda power 
plant in San Bernardino, owned by Texas' Reliant 
Energy. Workers reported that they were repeatedly 
ordered to shut down and then restart as they watched 
the spot market energy prices rise past a certain point. 
Sometimes this happened four or five times in an hour. 
An ex-worker at a Duke powe* plant told a state Sen- 
ate committee that his plant was ordered to go up and 
down "like a yo-yo." 

When PG&E declared bankruptcy, one-third of the 
independent power producers exacerbated the fake 
shortage because they stopped producing after they 
hadn't been paid in months by the bankrupt utility. For 
its part, the parent company of PG&E is a major ener- 
gy producer out of state and is itself under investiga- 
tion for price gouging and market manipulation in 
Boston. The entire northeast region is now also asking 
for price relief from FERC. 

The same Texas energy players that were bleeding 
California's treasury dry pumped unprecedented 
money into the Bush campaign. Enron CEO Kenneth 
Lay contributed a half million . dollars alone. Bush's 
illegitimate presidency was financed outside any 
spending limits by using nearly unlimited funds from 
his energy pals. 

Once in power Vice President Cheney openly relied 
on Lay to formulate energy policy in secret meetings 
and allowed Lay to hand-pick federal regulatory. With 
former energy CEO's Bush and Cheney in the White 
House, there is a virtual interlocking directorate for 
energy policy between the executive branch of govern- 
ment and the current Texas energy CEOs. Raking in 
the loot, the ultimate sin for them is price controls, and 
the other capitalists experiencing calamity and calling 
for controls are the biggest infidels. 

CAPITAL'S RELIGION 

But liberal opposition can never seriously challenge 
an even deeper religion than faith in the market. That 
is capital's need for the self-expansion of value produc- 
tion as ah objective truth that trumps concern for 
nature or workers who have to buy energy to five. 
Thus, the ruling ideologues are using the present eco- 
nomic problems inflicted by the energy industry 
against conservationists and future generations for 
whom non-renewable resources will disappear. 

Along with Cheney's policy of drill-and-burn-with- 
impunity approach came his smug dismissal of conser- 
vation as merely a "sign of personal virtue." However, 
Californians, who are already in one of the most con- 
serving states, did heed the call to conserve even more, 
especially with a run on light bulbs that use less ener- 
gy. They cut energy demand an additional 10%. By the 
end of June suddenly power plants, facing a lot of pub- 
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when capital calls an energy 'crisis' 


lie scrutiny and price caps from FERC, stopped with- 
holding capacity and energy prices fell dramatically to 
below $100 per megawatt hour. Suddenly the prophecy 
of impending doom — hundreds of rolling blackouts dur- 
ing this summer's peak usage period— has nearly van- 
ished. 

Bush-Cheney and their fellow energy lords kept say- 
ing price controls would only make matters worse and 
that there were no short term solutions to California's 
problems. They returned us both to the retrogressive 
ideology of the 19th century as well as to its pollution 
when capital went unchecked in its rape of the envi- 
ronment through drilling and burning. Bush relaxed 
pollution constraints on power plants. Bush even told 
the world to go to hell when he broke a campaign 
promise and rejected the ever so mild globally negoti- 
ated restraints on green house gasses to reduce global 
warming. 

No supply of fossil fuel is off limits to capital's vora- 
cious appetite, from the delicate Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge and the Florida coast to national mon- 
uments and the California coast. Mexico was enlisted 
to fire up even dirtier plants across the border which 
will belch pollution both in Mexico and in Imperial 
County, California. Unthinkable a few years ago, new 
nuclear energy plants are back on the agenda. Of 
course, they want a government subsidy in the form of 
extending a limit on their liability in accidents— a cor- 
porate welfare no other industry has. 

Governor Davis has been a fountain of populist 
rhetoric, rightly attacking the energy giants strangling 
California. He promised there would be no further 
increases in utility rates on residences after the Janu- 
ary increase. His populism only went so far. When 
businesses screamed about getting hit with the colossal 
June increase, Davis retreated and again placed the 
burden almost wholly on workers. Davis' pronounce- 
ments have been full of sound and fury, threatening 
from the start to seize the price gouging power plants 
under the state's power of eminent domain. Davis' 
overriding concern, however, is to do nothing to alien- 


ate investors and capital markets who might no longer 
feel "safe" in California. 

Many point to Los Angeles and publicly owned 
power of the kind workers fought to institute there at 
the beginning of the 1900s and won in 1916. They 
fought reform tendencies that were pushing for mere 
market regulation which today's experiences show is 
easily corrupted by those who are to be regulated. It is 
true that during this crisis the 1.2 million Los Angeles 
customers had cheap, abundant, reliable power from 
their murdcipally owned utility. However, they didn't 
pass up the chance to sell their excess power to the 
State of California at exorbitant prices until Governor 
Davis threatened to move against them. Public power 
will not turn around the reality of capital as an alien 
force that dominates humans. 

Capitalists let the energy companies get away with 
as much as they did because all capitalists are united 
in reinforcing the dominance of capital against work- 
ers. That means doing everything to promote their per- 
manent restructuring in a global economy. All the dif- 
ferent layers of capital and government had to do 
something when energy companies were spoiling the 
party and the ideology that drives deregulation began 
to be seriously questioned. As Senator Lieberman, 
who started hearings in the new Democratic controlled 
Senate put it, "If the federal government doesn't step 
in and provide temporary price relief, the natural 
trend toward deregulation will come to a halt." 

Now the brokering between regulatory agencies, the 
courts, and the state may go on for years while work- 
ers pay the bill. With the California-centered energy 
crisis we get a glimpse how players in industry, the 
government, the world of e-commerce and finance cap- 
ital reinforce a propensity for 21st century capitalism 
to self-destruct on the backs of workers who produce 
everything. That can only be turned around when 
humans as workers freely create their own social rela- 
tions and take responsibility for humanity's metabo- 
lism with nature. 


Suit Hite military polluters where it hurts 


Memphis, Tenn. —In the middle of June, Defense 
Depot Memphis, Tennessee— Concerned Citizens Com- 
mittee (DDMT-CCC) called a demonstration. We had 


been working on this action since October when Con- 
gressman Bob Filner of San Diego came to a people's 


hearing about toxic 
chemicals around mili- 
tary sites. He noticed 
that all the stories were 
just alike: the military 
was not accountable for 
the damage it had done 
in our communities, 
and no actions could be 
taken against it. His 
bill would allow people 
like us to sue the mili- 
tary for not complying 
with environmental 
laws, and at the rally 
people signed a "letter 
of intent" to do just 
that. 

In December Con- 
gressman Filner gave 
out a draft copy of the 
bill to members of com- 
munities from San 



communities ral 
against Defense Depot's 
toxic pollution. 


Antonio, San Diego, Alaska and others, and asked if 
there was something we wanted to add. We wanted to 
add that the military cannot be responsible for its own 
cleanup; there has to be independent oversight. Alto- 
gether it was a good bill, addressing the health issues 
around military sites, taking up needed cleanup, and 
putting the military on notice that it was not above the 


law. 


In San Diego, big Navy ships dump nuclear waste, 
oil, everything you can think of into that beautiful bay. 
If any other ships polluted as much, ship owners would 
be fined and sent to jail. 

The Memphis Defense Depot has poisoned us since 
1942. Anybody who had anything to do with the depot 
needs to be arrested and fined. That military site wig- 
gled around the Clean Air and Clean Water laws, and 
the Right to Know Act. The military walked away from 
their responsibility for the health problems that people 
are going to have for years and years to come. 

The demonstration we had was good. We had over 25 
people from the community and several white support- 
ers too. In the days following, we ended up with 90 
names on our "intent to sue" letter. All in all, 104 peo- 
ple contacted us since the demonstration. People 
brought their neighbors, and others called and said, 
"Don't leave me out, I want to sign on." 

Even people who had left the neighborhood came to 
the demonstration. No one has ever sat down and gone 
house to house and talked with the people in the depot 
neighborhood to find out how it has affected our 
health. —Doris Bradshaw 


* * * 


I came to the demonstration about suing the Defense 
Depot because I have had so much cancer and death in 
my family. As soon as my father was retired from the 
depot, he became ill. He died of brain cancer. My broth- 


er died of lung cancer when he was 44. My sister had 
cancer, now in remission, but is in poor health. My 
other sister had a hysterectomy. My mother had a hys- 
terectomy early and several miscarriages. I had a mis- 
carriage. I had a baby born with heart problems and all 
kinds of organs reversed, who died. There's been a lot 
of depression, alcoholism, and mental illness in my 
family. 

My dad would bring home 55-gallon drums from the 
depot and we would play and bum trash in them. We 
lived in front of a depot drainage ditch, and when it 
rained, we played in those ditches. We played at the 
playground and at the pool on the depot grounds too. 

I feel very cheated because not only myself but 
maybe my ^children and their children will have prob- 
lems and may not even know all of this. I've been doc- 
umenting a lot of these things so that they will have 
-4!his information. I feel cheated that the government 
has done this, covered it up and lied about it, and that 
they've cheated me out of my father, my mother, my 
brother. It's ruined our whole family. — White Woman 
* * * 

I came to the demonstration because I stayed in the 
Castalia neighborhood all my life. My father worked at 
the Defense Depot over 30 years, my brother over 20 
years, and both of them are deceased. My brother was 
just 40 when he died. They said that he had ulcers, and 
a blood clot went through his heart and killed him. We 
tried to look into it, but they said it wasn't anything at 
the depot that caused it. 

Another brother worked over there maybe 10 years, 
and he's ill now. My father became ill and retired early. 
We couldn't figure out what was wrong with him. Then 
my Momma was ill for several years before she passed. 
She had a brain tumor. Another cousin who stays two 
or three streets from me had a heart attack. He worked 
over there. 

I have high blood pressure, a lot of aching. I went to 
the doctor yesterday, and I got six prescriptions. All my 
grandchildren deal with allergies. So do the neighbors' 
kids. My grandson has headaches and his temperature 
is up and down. 

A whole lot of my neighbors are elderly now, and 
they have Sicknesses and can't get out. I called several 
of them and told them I was going to the demonstra- 
tion. They asked me if I could bring back some infor- 
mation and give their names also. 

We need some kind of clinic to check us for chemicals. 
The air we breathe on this side of Hays Street had some 
aluminum dust, and they found traces of mustard gas 
from the World War II chemical bombs. The water 
sometimes was brown and different colors. There is a 
drainage ditch running from the depot one street over 
from my house. As kids we played all around here. 

■ If there's nothing in the water or the soil, like they 
say, why do we have cancer? They need to go around 
door-to-door and see how many people that stayed in 
this area have died from cancer or something else they 
couldn't tell what it was. 

If they think it's so clean, put all the politicians 
there— the ones that need to be standing up for us and 
are not. They're just worrying about getting an NBA 
team in Memphis instead of worrying about the water 
we're drinking and people dying. —Black Woman 
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Europeans challenge 


Bush's arrogance 


The day before George W. Bush started off on his 
whirlwind Grand Tour of Europe to Spain, Belgium, 
Sweden, Poland and Slovenia— the five countries 
carefully chosen as an audience for his blatant right- 
wing agenda— he held an ostentatious Rose Garden 
press briefing to make it clear that he had no inten- 
tion of reversing his opposition to the global warming 
accord supported by the 
European leaders he was 
about to meet with. 

The day after his return 
he made clear that he 
intended to proceed with his 
plans for missile defense 
"with or without Russia," as 
his National Security Advi- 
sor Condoleezza Rice put it 
bluntly. Secretary of State 
Colin Powell echoed this the 
same day: "We will get out 
of the constraints of the 
(1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile) 
treaty when those con- 
straints do not allow us to 
move forward with our tech- 
nology." 

There was no mistaking 
the Reaganesque arrogance 
of what Bush was planning 
for the world. What his trip, 
however, also made abun- 
dantly clear was the depth 
of the European opposition 
to those plans. 

In Spain, chosen as a 
"friendly" starting point, the private meetings with 
Prime Minister Jose Maria Aznar were described as 
"diplomatic disagreements," but the demonstrations 
at the U.S. Embassy were vigorous against Bush as 
the "champion of the death penalty." The meetings, 
friendly or not, were heavily guarded as protesters 
hounded Bush wherever he went. 

In Belgium, where Bush met with 18 fellow leaders 
of NATO, his insistence that the 1972 ABM Treaty 
with Russia was "outdated" and that the U.S. intend- 
ed to develop a "missile defense shield" drew sharply 
undiplomatic critiques from both German Chancellor 
Gerhard Schroeder and French President Jacques 
Chirac, who called it a "fantastic incentive to prolifer- 
ate" weapons of destruction throughout the world. As 
in Spain, the demonstrations and protests continued 
outside of the heavily guarded meetings. 

WIDE SPECTRUM OF OPPOSITION 

But it was Sweden, where Bush appeared at a sum- 
mit meeting of the European Union, that showed the 
great difference between the resistance to Bush's 
plans for the world expressed by all the other leaders 
and the protests in the streets, which had grown mas- 
sive in Sweden. Tens of thousands filled the streets 
and parks of Gothenburg, challenging Bush on global 
warming, his proposed missile defense system and his 
support for the death penalty. The demonstrators 
included all the forces we have previously seen in 
Seattle and Quebec— from feminists and environmen- 
talists to the whole spectrum of anti-globalization 
activists. The total contempt they had for Bush was 
most dramatically displayed when dozens of protest- 


ers participated in a coordinated mooning. 

That it was in Sweden, of all places, that police for 
the first time opened fire, felling three demonstrators, 
marks the increasingly ferocious response of the 
authorities to the growing movement. What the thou- 
sands of young people in the streets were making 
clear— as one protester summed it up, explaining the 
long list of complaints on her 
poster— was that "the capitalist 
system" was "a way of living" 
they would no longer accept. 
That they were protesting not 
only Bush but the EU leaders as 
well was made evident as the 
demonstrations continued long 
after Bush had left Gothenburg. 
Indeed, they did not allow the 
leaders to ignore that, while 
Bush made it arrogantly clear 
he had no intentions of ratifying 
the Kyoto Protocol on global 
warming, not a single European 
nation has yet ratified it, either. 

The week finally ended with 
"summit talks" between Bush 
and Vladimir Putin in Slovenia, 
where those two "hardliners" 
told the world they had come to 
look each other in the eye, and 
Bush announced that in his two 
hour private talk with Putin, he 
had been "able to get a sense of 
his soul." Putin did not say what 
he might or might not have been 
able to sense of Bush's soul. But 
the day after Bush returned to the U.S. and made his 
missile defense pronouncement, Putin responded that 
Russia could be counted on to ensure that it would be 
able to overwhelm any such a shield by upgrading its 
strategic nuclear arsenal with multiple warheads. 

More important, Putin had made it a point to fly to 
his meeting with Bush in Slovenia from China, where 
he and Chinese President Jiang Zemin had met to dis- 
cuss their common opposition to any U.S. missile 
shield. They had, in fact, signed the founding charter 
for a Shanghai Cooperation Organization, and 
planned to hold regular summits between them, the 
next one to be held next summer in Moscow. 

MORE PROTESTS TO COME 

Meanwhile, more and more demonstrations against 
the "international elite” were being promised for this 
summer. But in the wake of Sweden, the meeting of 
the World Bank in Barcelona was quickly cancelled, 
while Silvio Berlusconi's Italian government made it 
known that it plans to shut down Genoa completely 
for four days in an unprecedented security crackdown 
on any anti-globalization protesters that might be 
headed for the Group of Eight summit in that city. 

There is no question that the increasing opposition 
from below— which is the only real challenge being 
made to the plans our rulers have to destroy us all, 
one way or the other— will continue to grow. The 
imperative challenge, however, to the new movement 
that has arisen since Seattle, is how it can self-devel- 
op to become a movement that not only knows what it 
opposes but finds a way to create, out of its uprooting, 
a new, truly human world. 



'Bush not welcome' was message of June 14 
demonstration in Gothenburg, Sweden. 


Asian youth fight racism in Britain 


(Continued from page 1) 

attacks. Racist violence loses its specific meaning, as 
violence caused by racial oppression, and becomes just 
another crime. 

The prevailing misconception is that the cause is of 
something outside, alien to this society, in particular 
the presence of the fascists. There is no doubt that the 
activity of the tiny fascist groups with three election 
candidates in Oldham has been a major contribution to 
the racism. Furthermore BNP candidates in two Old- 
ham constituencies polled 11% and 16% of the vote 
from local whites and that percentage is several times 
more than anyone in the Socialist Alliance got any- 
where in England and Wales. 

Whilst that is disturbing enough, the fact cannot be 
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ignored that the SA did not see themselves as capable 
of meeting the racist challenge in the Oldham except by 
ANL deliveries of "Don't Vote Nazi" leaflets. In fact, the 
phenomenon of a fascist revival in the election is rooted 
in the decomposition of old-Labourist class politics and 
its replacement by Blairism. Because New Labour has 
expunged the idea of class struggle in its ranks, it tries 
to explain away the problems of the working class as an 
"attitude problem”; resistance and struggle rather than 
"upward mobility" as an option for working class com- 
munities is not on the agenda. (Oldham has, after all, 
stood by the Labour Party for years.) 

Nor evidently is it on the agenda of the Trotskyist 
Left who, in the Oldham elections, decided not to field 
a candidate and thus effectively tail-ended New 
Labour in the cause of "anti-fascist unity." 

In reality New Labour acts as if the white working 
class was bom racist and as such should be demonised, 
attacked and excluded from the Third Way vision of 
England. Thus Blair and company claim that Oldham 
is an exception, and they have one solution: police 
repression, which is in any case racially biased. That's 
reflected in the prison population in the UK which is 
now 20% non-white. 

It should not be forgotten that 19th century Oldham 
and Lancashire as a whole were bastions of radical 
Chartism and working class solidarity with the anti- 
slavery Abolitionist cause in the USA. Remnants of 
this tradition have been expressed by the postal work- 
ers' union who challenged the legal mass distribution 
of racist literature during the election campaign. And 
Paul Hargreaves of the Fire Brigades Union, address- 
ing the urgency to "stamp out racism and the fascists," 
rightly noted, "The police aren’t going to stop them. It’s 

up to us. —London Corresponding Committee 


Airport developers 
threaten rural town 

Editor's note: Residents of Peotone, III., a rural com- 
munity south of Chicago, are organizing against plans 
to build an airport near their home which will serve the 
Chicago area. The following is an excerpt from a speech 
Anthony Rayson, an activist with the organization Shut 
This Airport Nightmare Down, was denied permission 
to give at a recent public meeting on the plan's feasibil- 
ity. 

There are many reasons why this is a terrible place 
for an airport. First, it is not needed. There are airports 
galore ringing Chicagoland. This is nothing more than 
a poorly disguised massive, naked landgrab. "Peotone” 
is about development— about lucrative contracts, real 
estate speculation, land deals, road construction, hotel 
building, luring business ventures out here. It's about 
money. It's about destroying pristine farmland for the 
almighty dollar. It has nothing to do with human 
beings, whatsoever! 

Upwards of $100 million of Illinois taxpayer 
money has already been poured into this 
Peotone project. Think of what all that money 
could have done to benefit depressed southside 
communities. What a god-awful waste already. 

There is no infrastructure out here. It would all have 
to be built at enormous taxpayer expense. We're 40 
miles from the Loop. Why would travelers want to land 
that far away? How can you expect major airlines to 
base their operations down here when their clients 
want to be in the city? If you build it, they won't come. 

Where's the water going to come from? We're outside 
the Lake Michigan watershed. To get permission to 
have Lake Michigan water pumped to the Peotone air- 
port site would require the unanimous approval of 
eight states and two provinces of Canada. The aquifer 
down here is shallow and of poor quality. Are you going 
to drain the Kankakee River? 

Because that's where all the pollution generated 
from the airport would flow to. This airport would also 
choke off five streams in the area that flow into the 
Kankakee River. Environmentally, it is a major 
tragedy in the making. Prairie, woodlands, wetlands, 
animal habitats would all be tragically and negatively 
affected. 

This area is also very archeologically significant. It 
is loaded with Paleolithic sites. This history cannot be 
allowed to be buried under the bulldozers and earth- 
movers, like most of this history has been. The past 
present and the future are all linked and should not be 
allowed to be irrevocably severed by the forces of greed. 

—Anthony Rayson, Secretary of STAND 
P.O. Box 433, Monee, IL 60449 

Toxic fight 
in Arkansas 

Stamps, Ark. — Twelve or so years ago, Mr. Fer- 
guson bought the Red River Aluminum site and put it 
in the back of a Black neighborhood where a railroad 
track separates the Blacks from the whites. The com- 
pany went bankrupt and now it's a Superfund site. 
They left 10-foot-high mounds of contaminated waste 
in our backyards that were there four or five years 
after the plant closed. 

The plant is in a flood zone, as are our homes, 
so we have all types of toxics that flow onto our 
property. The EPA would not give us an analysis 
of what was going on at the Red River site. So I 
got a chemist and we had samples analyzed. 
Arsenic, titanium, copper, zinc, and other chem- 
icals are in the water and on our property. 

There has been a division in the neighborhood 
between the eleven families who live up against the 
fence surrounding the Red River Aluminum site and 
others in the area. It came about when Gov. Huckabee 
said he would give the eleven families $350,000 in sub- 
sidized loans for homes. That means they would have 
to meet certain loan requirements in order to move, 
and that money would have to be paid back. But the 
people didn't agree with that. 

Now, they don't want to move. Huckabee told them 
they had to get out. But he told the people who lived 
across the street from these 11 homes, that he didn't 
have time or money for us, that he could not satisfy 
everyone in the neighborhood. . 

The people across the street, about 20 families, 
all got lawyers. It split the community because 
some people think the governor is going to give 
them more money— but he's not. The money he 
offered was from his campaign funds. You have 
to ask, why would the governor use campaign 
fund money when there's federal funds available 
to move people out? What are they hiding? 

Now the toxic chemicals are coming up in our yards, 
forming salt cakes. It's a fight because it's in a Black 
neighborhood. If it was in a white neighborhood, do 
you think the governor would let the toxics poison 
white children? We just lost a man last week to a rare 
cancer, Marshall Asberry. He was 51 years old. The 
doctor thought he had served time in the military, but 
he had not. The cancer came from the toxic chemicals. 
We have children born in this community who cannot 
talk; some children are completely bald; we have peo- 
ple who are blind; we have breast cancer and colon 
cancer here; we have people dying real fast. 

—Black woman 
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Unrest threatens Indonesia's Wahid 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In Indonesia, workers in Jakarta, Bandung, 
Surabaya and the industrial sectors of East Java 
began a series of anti-govemment protests at the 
beginning of June. They opposed a decree ending the 
requirement for employers to provide severance and 
service time payments to workers who retire or quit. 

Without the requirements, it will become easier to 
fire workers. President Abdurrahman Wahid told 
union officials the decree would make Indonesia more 
attractive to capitalist investors. The workers' demon- 
strations have forced Wahid to hold back the law, only 
for the time being, but a number of unions intend to 
keep demonstrating until the law is permanently 
shelved. 

Wahid is facing opposition not only on the streets, 
but from other sectors of the ruling class, including the 
military. The legislature has already voted a special 
session of parliament to begin impeachment proceed- 
ings against him in August. Since being elected presi- 
dent almost two years ago, defeating Suharto's hand- 
picked successor Habibe, Wahid has been unable to 

Japan's nationalism 

Several hundred people— Japanese, South Korean, 
Chinese and Filipino— protested on June 12 in Tokyo, 
surrounding the Education Ministry to condemn a new 
middle school history textbook that glosses over 
wartime atrocities committed by Japan. 

Resurgent right-wing nationalist groups— fueled in 
the 1990s by Japan's economic slump— have been 
especially successful in gaining control over the con- 
tent of history textbooks. The text in question was also 
approved by a government commission. It character- 
izes the Japanese invasion of Korea as an unopposed 
"annexation," allegedly necessary for Japan's security 
and to prepare the rest of Asia for independence from 
European colonialism. 

The South Korean and Chinese governments have 
lodged protests against the textbook. Prime Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi, who took office in April, has 
refused to stop its release. Instead, Koizumi has 
fanned the nationalist flames higher by announcing he 
will visit, in August, a shrine that "venerates" Japan's 
war dead, including a number of convicted World War 
II war criminals. Koizumi additionally wants Japan to 
eliminate Article IX from its post-war Constitution, 
which renounces war as a means of settling disputes. 

New Peru president 

Alejandro Toledo was elected president of Peru and 
will take office July 28. He defeated leftist APRA can- 
didate, former president Alan Garcia, in a June 3 
runoff. Toledo won 53% to 47%, with 10% of voters 
spoiling their ballots (voting is obligatory) after a cam- 
paign which sank into allegations of drug use, child 
abandonment and corruption. 

Toledo came to political prominence by putting toge- 
ther a coalition— Peru Possible— opposed to the previ- 
ous president, Alberto Fujimori, now in exile in Japan. 
While Toledo stressed his Indian-peasant roots— while 
campaigning, he liked to be compared to the Inca 
emperor Pachacutec— his economic and social propos- 
als reflect his U.S. business school background and 
World Bank employment. Toledo has named a number 
of neo-liberal capitalist establishment people to this 
government, not the least to "reassure" investors and 
lending agencies that he will continue Fujimori's eco- 
nomic policies. 


handle any of the crises besetting Indonesia, be it the 
economy or the demands for regional autonomy in 
Irian Jaya and Aceh. 

Vice-President Megawati Sukarnoputri, the likely 
successor to Wahid, has said virtually nothing to indi- 
cate her position on these events. While her party, PDI- 
P, opposed Suharto when he was in power, it is now in 


Protests in Algeria 



Police fired tear gas and a water cannon as hun- 
dreds of thousands of protesters marched in Algiers, 
June 14 in the largest demonstration since indepen- 
dence, for greater freedom and in opposition to dis- 
crimination against ethnic Berbers. Protests have 
been ongoing since April. 


As we went to press, the Serbian government extra- 
dited Slobodan Milosevic to The Hague to stand trial 
before the International War Crimes Tribunal for his 
actions during the 1999 Kosova War. The most signifi- 
cant mass response was not in Serbia, but in The 
Hague, where hundreds of victims of Milosevic from 
the Balkans gathered to applaud his arrival. 

In addition to his crimes in Kosova, which resulted 
in tens of thousands of deaths and the expulsion of 
800,000 Albanian civilians from their homes, Milosevic 
deserves to be tried for genocide for his 1991-95 war in 
Bosnia and Croatia. In Bosnia, Milosevic's forces 
slaughtered 200,000 people, mainly civilians, drove 
two million from their homes in an "ethnic cleansing" 
campaign, and set up rape camps where thousands of 
Muslim and Croat women were assaulted by troops. 

Only weeks ago Serbian politicians were adamantly 
stating that they would "never" cooperate with The 
Hague Tribunal. What has changed? Many are point- 
ing to financial and political pressure from the U.S. 
and other Western governments, but, as we know from 
their decade of compromise with the Milosevic regime, 
these imperialist powers have no big commitment to 
prosecuting him or his lieutenants. Leading Serb war 
criminal Radovan Karadzic still lives in Bosnia right 
under the noses of NATO troops. As it announced Milo- 
sevic's arrival, the International Tribunal called this 
situation "scandalous." 

The greater factor is the change in public opinion 
inside Serbia itself. During Milosevic's rule, the public 
was fed falsehoods on state television. This spring, 
alternative Serbian media such as Radio B-92 and the 
weekly Vreme began to expose Serbian war crimes. 

In June, Serbian state television finally broadcast 
footage of a mass grave containing the bodies of 100 
Kosovar Albanians— many of them women and small 


alliance with his party, Golkar, along with the military 
and the right-wing Muslim Central Axis, to remove 
Wahid. 

Sukarnoputri did not condemn the orchestrated 
appearance in April of a right-wing group, the "Anti- 
Communist Alliance" (AKA), which set out to burn 
"subversive" books and attack left-wing political lead- 
ers. Its titular chairman, Eurico Guterres, headed one 
of the most brutal paramilitary squads in East Timor 
opposed td independence. 

Whoever may succeed Wahid will inherit an econo- 
my still staggering from the 1997 Asian financial melt- 
down. Capitalist growth, which soared to 7% in the 
1990s, was down to 4.8% in 2000, and is expected to 
slip as low as 2.8% this year. The estimated total pri- 
vate and public debt is close to $150 billion, with some 
40% of government operating expenditures going to 
debt payment alone. 

On the one hand, the IMF is witholding $400 million 
in funds until the government institutes cutbacks to 
begin shrinking the deficit. On the other hand, there 
are an estimated 40 million people already jobless, and 
at least ohe-fourth of the population lives below the 
official poverty line. The long-service payment require- 
ment for dismissed workers was passed only last year, 
mainly to prevent the kind of mass layoffs, and work- 
ers’ defiance, that followed the massive economic crisis 
in 1997-9$. 

When the government put a 30% fuel price increase 
into effect on June 16, it deployed over 42,000 military 
and police in Jakarta to guard property from student 
and worker protests. This is an indication of the strug- 
gles ahead. 


children— who had been buried secretly in the Spring 
of 1999 in Kladovo, Serbia. According to the present 
government's own reports, refrigerator trucks were 
used to transport hundreds of bodies of murdered Alba- 
nians to secret mass graves in Serbia. This may 
account for some of the 10,000 Kosovars still missing 
since 1999. 

As Milosevic was extradited, a few thousand of his 
die-hard supporters demonstrated in Belgrade. A 
member of the student movement Otpor, looking on, 
responded: "The old fools! Milosevic is Serbia's shame!" 
(Le Monde, June 29, 2001). 

As his trial moves forward, Milosevic's supporters, 
at home and abroad, are sure to defend him as a victim 
of NATO. Sadly, a good many of his defenders consider 
themselves part of the Left. This newspaper has not 
allowed, and will not allow, such monstrous arguments 
to remain unanswered, especially when they emanate 
from the Left. We will continue to expose the lies of 
outright Supporters of Milosevic such as the Serbian 
philosopher Mihailo Markovic. We will also refute the 
distortions of those like Noam Chomsky, who formalis- 
tically argue over who has the right to judge him, while 
attempting to relativize his genocidal actions. 

To evade such a critique would be to give tacit sup- 
port to those forces that are trying, at this very 
moment, to suppress the Albanian minority's demands 
for human rights and multiculturalism inside Macedo- 
nia. That, and not the tactics of a small group of rebels 
in the hills, is the key question facing that country. 
While nothing resembling Milosevic's "ethnic cleans- 
ing" has taken place, recently there have been some 
very disturbing signs. They include threats to drive 
Albanians out of Skopje, the capital, as well as the "dis- 
appearing" of politically active Albanians, possibly 
with police complicity. 


Milosevic finally extradited to The Hague 


" 1 1 NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES — a 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first 'called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Back Charleston 5! 


by Htun Lin 

The case of the "Charleston Five" (four Blacks and 
one white, in a predominantly Black union) reveals 
every bit as much as what protests in Seattle, Quebec 
and Genoa have highlighted— namely, the anti-human, 
anti-democratic nature of capital. This case reveals 
how the state's police and legal system team up with 
corporate power to attack workers' basic rights, like 
freedom of association and free speech. The upcoming 
trial of the Charleston Five reveals the mockery that is 
made of "constitutional democracy" by the capitalist 
powers themselves. 

According to the Dispatcher (newspaper of the west 
coast International Longshore & Warehouse Union), 
the trouble began Oct. 1, 1999 when Nordana Lines 
notified the east coast International Longshoremens' 
Association (ILA) locals it was ending its 23-year rela- 
tionship with the union and would begin using non- 
union labor to work its ships. The local responded with 
picket lines. 

After peaceful pickets resulted in slight delays to 
two Nordana ships, South Carolina— which prides 
itself on being a "right-to-work state" and advertises 
itself to investors as having the lowest rate of union- 
ization in the countiy, 4.2% —decided it was going to 
break the union's power. On Jan. 20 the state sent in 
some 600 police in riot gear to protect the "right" of 
some 20 scabs to work the Nordana ship. 

Charleston police rode on horses and armored vehi- 
cles. Helicopters circled overhead, and police patrol 
boats cruised the waterside of the terminal. Ken Riley, 
president of ILA Local 1422, said, "You would think 
there was going to be a terrorist attack on the State of 
South Carolina." 

It was actually something more fearsome to the cap- 
italists, their absolute fear of the power of workers 
when they freely associate and express themselves and 


(Continued on page 3) 



Remembering Fanon 


by John Alan 

Frantz Fanon: A Biography, David Macey, Granta 
Books, 2001. 

Forty years after Frantz Fanon died in 1961 at the 
“National Institute of Health, in Bethesda, Md., David 
Macey has written a new biography of him. Macey's, 
Frantz Fanon, at 516 pages, is the most voluminous 
biography yet of this great revolutionary thinker. The 
reader is taken on a long journey through Fanon's life- 
time of struggle against all forms of human alienation. 
The issue for Fanon was the unity of humanity, which 
in the colonial experience had not been positively man- 
ifested. This unity could only be achieved by the nega- 
tion of social conditions that deny the common human 
essence. 

Macey looks at every facet of Fanon's life, from his 
birth in Martinique to his burial in Algeria. Mar- 
tinique, Fanon's birthplace, is a Department of France 
in the Caribbean. Martinique is a part of France, but 
"not of' France. The "NOT OF" is a crucial distinction 
which means Fanon is a Black Frenchman with a dif- 
ferent historic legacy than the "metropolitan" French. 
For several centuries his ancestors had worked as 
slaves in the cane fields and sugar mills of Martinique 
and had lived through nothing less than "cycles of 
death." The slave labor system in Martinique created a 
class division based upon skin color with the beke, 
whites, at the top and Blacks at bottom of the social 
structure. 

Fanon was born in a relatively privileged family. His 
father was employed by the government and the fami- 
ly spoke French instead of creole. Fanon was an excel- 
lent student and a good athlete. When France fell to 
Germany dining WWII, and the Vichy Admiral Robert 
occupied Martinique, Fanon engaged in a fistfight with 
the white racist Vichy sailors and left Martinique to 
join the Free French. He was decorated for bravery but 
was totally disillusioned finding that he was defending 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The power of negativity in 
today's freedom struggles 


T he protest at the G-8 summit of the major industri- 
al powers in Genoa on July 22 will go down in histo- 
ry as a turning point in the development of the 
movement against global capital. For the first time a 
protester was killed by police in an anti- 
globalization protest in a western 
nation. The demonstrations only 
increased in size and militancy after the 
brutal murder of 23-year old Carlo Giu- 
liani. The demonstrators rejected the 
rulers' agenda so totally that even the 
bourgeois press had to admit that the 
movement against "globalization" has 
now become a movement aiming to 
uproot the very existence of capitalism. 

(See eyewitness report, page 11.) 

. The G-8 summit was held at a 
"moment when a serious crisis looms 
over the global economy. For the first 
time in decades the world's three 
largest economies are running out of 
steam at once. 

Japan is experi- 
encing its tenth 
year of stagna- 
tion; Ger- 
many's growth 
rate has fallen 
U.S 


Genoa he had nothing to say about Israel's state-sanc- 
tioned violence which, with U.S. aid, continues to 
inflame a conflict that could spill over any moment into 
full-scale war. 

Clearly the battles will 
escalate over the global- 
ization of capital. As the 
protests expand, the mul- . 
tiplicity of struggles and 
concerns contained within 
them expands as well. 
Environmentalists and 
farmers, trade unionists 
and feminists, anti-racist 
activists and gays and les- 
bians have all come toge- 
ther in them. It is not just 



This month we 
present the 
draft of the 
“Marxist- 
Humanist Per- 
spectives for 
2001 - 2002 ." 

We publish 
these perspec- 
tives here to 
promote as 
wide a discus- 
sion as possi- 
ble. We look 
forward to a 
dialogue with 
you, our read- 
ers, on the role 
of News and 
Letters Commit- 
tees in revolu- 
tionary social 
transformation 
in the year 
ahead. 


June labor rally in Columbia, S.C. in 
solidarity with embattled Longshoremen 
in Charleston, above. Longshoremen 
battled state hoopers called in to crush 
their strike in January last year, right. 



to 1%, and the 
is on the brink of recession. 
Since January the U.S. has lost 
600,000 jobs in manufacturing 
as layoffs ripple through every 
industry. Even the much-touted 
service sector is affected. A 
simultaneous downturn in the 
U.S., Germany and Japan will 
have a serious impact on a world 
economy that has proven unable 
to provide the most basic means 
of subsistence for hundreds of 
millions— in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America especially. 

The only thing the leaders of 
the G-8, beginning with Bush, 
said about all this was to call for 
lower trade barriers— and attack 
the demonstrators on the 
streets of Genoa for not really 
caring about poverty in the Third 
World! 

In fact, the protesters know that global capital has 
imposed a horrendous debt burden on Africa, prevents it 
from obtaining the drugs needed to alleviate the ravages 
of AIDS, and is responsible for the capitalist-fostered 
wars now ripping at Africa’s innards. They know that 
global capital is responsible for exacerbating the divi- 
sions between rich and poor in Latin America where it 
has armed ruling cliques like Colombia's to the teeth in 
its war against the populace. And they know that global 
capital has had a disastrous impact on the Middle East 
where U.S.-imposed sanctions continue to kill thousands 
in Iraq while Israel's Sharon is being given a free hand 
to intensify his war against the Palestinians. 

The utter callousness of the world's leaders is seen in 
the failure of the G-8 summit to say anything about the 
escalating crisis between Israel and the Palestinians. A 
day before Carlo Giuliani was murdered in Genoa, set- 
tlers in the West Bank killed three more Palestinians, 
including a three-month old infant. Yet while Bush pon- 
tificated against the "violence" of the demonstrators in 



Genoa, Italy, protest against G8 meeting and glob- 
alization. 


the size, but the content of the protests that is striking. 
More and more the refrain heard is, as one woman said, 
'The capitalist system is a way of living that I don't 
agree with at all." 

The extent of the challenge to existing society is seen 
from the protests' "own working existence." Instead of a 
centralized leadership, the emphasis is on decentraliza- 
tion; instead of focusing on a single issue, the emphasis 
is on bringing together a multiplicity of forces. The more 
capital subjects all relations to its need for self-expan- 
sion, the more the struggles against it seek out diverse, 
creative, and non-hierarchical forms of association. In 
this sense the movement is in the process of defining for 
itself an organization of society opposed to capital. 

This exciting development does not free revolutionar- 
ies from the need to dig anew into dialectical philosophy. 
It only makes it more imperative. Dialectics is "the alge- 
bra of revolution"; it expresses the dual rhythm of tear- 
ing down the old and creating the new. The more the 
struggles move to directly oppose capitalism, and the 
more they seek to envision new human relations freed 
from its dominance, the more the importance of the 
dialectic of negativity will make itself felt. 

The imminent publication of a new Marxist-Humanist 
work— The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on the 
Dialectic in Hegel and Marx by Raya Dunayevskaya (Lex- 
ington Books: Lanham, Md., forthcoming)— could not be 
appearing at a better time. Its internalization and pro- 
jection will determine all our perspectives for 2001- 
2002. 

I. Bush's stealth 
presidency and its 
impact on world 
politics 

Bush's acts since he took office explode any illusion 
that he is a "moderate" out to tame the far Right. The 
unprecedented degree of deceit and manipulation, which 
allowed him to steal the White House in one of the most 
closely contested elections in U.S. history, has aided his 
attempts to turn the clock back on everything from civil 
rights to women's rights, from labor conditions to the 
environment. He is following Reagan's approach of rush- 
ing to set into place an array of reactionary policies that 
will far outlast his hold on power. 

While some claim that the decline of the white militia 
movement shows that the far Right is receding in impor- 

(Continued on page 5) 
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bell hooks circumscribed by capitalism 


by Terry Moon 

"The socialistic bourgeois want all the advantages of 
modern social conditions without the struggles and, 
dangers necessarily resulting therefrom. They desire 
the existing state of society minus its revolutionary and 
disintegrating elements. They wish for a bourgeoisie 
without a proletariat.... [I]t but requires in reality, that 
the proletariat should remain within the bounds of 
existing society, but should cast away all its hateful 
ideas concerning the bourgeoisie . " 

Karl Marx, Communist Manifesto, 1848 

Last year, African-American feminist and cultural 
critic bell hooks felt called to write a book on class: 
Where We Stand: Class Matters (New York: Routledge, 
2000). In the 14 chapters of this work, hooks relies on 
her own personal experience growing up in a working- 
class Black family in rural Kentucky, making her way 
through academia, renting and buying housing, and 
experiencing affluence herself. This is the most com- 
pelling aspect of the book. 

But what mars her attempt to interrogate class in 
the U.S. is that she misunderstands the nature of cap- 
italist society. To hooks, what drives capitalism is 
greed, rather than what Marx projected: capitalism's 
"werewolf hunger" for production and more production. 

hooks doesn't understand that it's not a question of 
whether the capitalist has a good heart or a greedy 
one. In either case he must look for ever cheaper labor, 
drive his workers ever harder, and invest in the most 
productive machinery, throwing his workers into the 
growing ranks of the unemployed in order to cut the 
cost of living labor and compete on the world market. 
If he doesn't^ kind or greedy-he will fail, crushed under 
the juggernaut of capitalism's relentless drive for value 
and more value. 

Because hooks starts from a misunderstanding, her 
solution to greed is that all must learn to live simply so 
that those with wealth can share it. It is not only the 
rich who must live simply, but the poor too, by learning 
to manage the money they have. They can be happy, 
despite their poverty: The poor "offer a vision of a good 
life despite poverty... They survive by living simply " (p. 
128). 

There is no dialectic here. It doesn't seem to dawn on 
her that in her vision of the future the poor will always 
have to live a lot more simply than the rich. Her aim is 
not a class-free society, but one where the poor remain 
poor, the workers remain workers, but everyone "lives 
simply" and shares. 

FEMINISM AND CLASS 

One would expect bell hooks' chapter on "Feminism 
and Class Power" to transcend some of these problems. 
She does make a distinction between revolutionary 
feminism and "the reformist model"-something many 
writers fail to do-and praises revolutionary feminists 
who did raise the issue of class. But then the chapter 
goes downhill, ascribing to radical feminism the goal of 
calling for "models of mutuality and equality [to] 
replace old paradigms" (p. 101). But revolutionary fem- 
inism was about more than equality or replacing "old 
paradigms. " It was about a total transformation of soci- 
ety. 

Most troubling is what she leaves out in this book. 

Mothers fight 
criminal injustice 

Civil rights activists and drug law reformers protest- 
ed in the small Texas town of Tulia demanding justice 
on July 22 for the Tulia 46. It marked the second 
anniversary of the Tulia "raid" when a large proportion 
of the entire Black population of the town was accused 
of cocaine trafficking by one corrupt (white) informer 
and convicted with no physical evidence whatsoever. 
Forty-three of the town's 250 Black residents got 
dragged into the criminal injustice system. Families of 
prisoners, calling themselves "Mothers of the Disap- 
peared" kicked off a national campaign showing how 
the drug war affects families. 

One of the organizers, Mattie White, is a 50-year-old 
grandmother who is now holding down two jobs and 
raising her grandchildren. Three of her children were 
arrested two years ago during the infamous "raid." The 
ACLU and NAACP have filed lawsuits which helped 
keep about half of the accused out of prison. The moth- 
ers' organizing also caused Texas to pass a law that 
makes convictions require corroborating evidence. 

"Mothers of the Disappeared" is the latest in a long 
tradition of families of prisoners organizing. In the 
early 1990s Mothers' ROC (Mothers Reclaiming Our 
Children) organized in Los Angeles, followed by LA 4+ 
committee. Families Against California's Three Strikes 
has had an explosive growth. 

The very name, "Mothers of the Disappeared," 
draws attention to the international struggle of moth- 
ers who lose their children in political wars like the 
Madres de Plaza de Mayo who drew the world's atten- 
tion to the disappeared in Argentina's dirty war of 
assassination against leftist opposition. 

Other prison activists, including the California 
Coalition for Women Prisoners, are having events in 
August to demand an end to the unjust drug war. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


There is not one word about socialist feminism, a move- 
ment that arose specifically to bring together a class 
and feminist analysis. She singles out Rita Mae Brown: 
"Class is much more than Marx's definition of relation- 
ship to the means of production. Class involves your 
behavior, your basic assumptions, how you are taught 
to behave, what you expect from yourself and from oth- 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 



Korean women who were forced into sexual slavery 
by the Japanese during World War II joined other pro- 
testers in a rally, July 9, at the Japanese Embassy in 
Seoul, South Korea. Riot police pushed back the angry 
demonstrators who were demanding the recall of 
Japanese history textbooks that gloss over wartime 
atrocities and omit any mention of the enslavement of 
tens of thousands of women in Japan's occupied terri- 
tories. 

* * * 

In the July issue of News & Letters, we inadvertent- 
ly omitted one of the six recipients of the new UN Mil- 
lenium Peace Prize for women. Women in Black is a 
worldwide network of courageous women demonstrat- 
ing against war, violence and militarism, often under 
great danger to themselves. It was started in Israel in 
1988 by American, Israeli and Palestinian women to 
protest against Israel's occupation of the West Bank 
and Gaza, and now operates internationally. 

* * * 

More than 300 activists from all over the United 
States came to Washington, D.C. in May to participate 
in the first national Conference on Gender. Represent- 
ing different ages, races, economic status, gender iden- 
tity and sexual orientation, they met to discuss a unit- 
ed movement focusing on fighting against gender- 
based discrimination widely defined. Calling gender a 
civil rights issue, they supported a "revolution of the 
obvious" to liberate women, gays and lesbians, trans- 
gender and intersex persons, and all people whose gen- 
der does not conform to society's norms. 

We mourn the death of 
Charisse Shumate on August 4, 

a victim of prison medical neglect. She fought 
courageously for the rights of women prisoners. 
She was the lead plaintiff in a class action suit 
charging medical neglect and abuse of women pris- 
oners by the California Department of Corrections. 

A full memorial will be published in the next issue. 


ers, your concept of a future, how you understand prob- 
lems and solve them, how you think, feel, act" (p. 103). 
At first I thought she liked Brown's dismissal of Marx, 
but it is really the second part that appeals to hooks 
because she can't deal with the economics of class, 
rather she wants to deal with the "culture" of class. 

TRUNCATED VISION 

This chapter also suffers from hooks' emphasis on 
greed. Rather than grapple with the real problems 
feminism encountered in the 1990s-the discrediting of 
the idea of revolution, what it meant to live under 20 
years of retrogression, and so on-hooks reduces the 
problem to well-off women wanting class privilege 
"more than freedom for themselves and 
their... oppressed sisters" (p. 106). 

Nor does this chapter escape the ever present solu- 
tion of sharing the wealth. In a section about her deci- 
sion to go to graduate school, she claims that experi- 
ence proved some could "gain class power" and still 
claim solidarity with the poor. How? "[B]y living sim- 
ply, sharing our resources, and refusing to engage in 
hedonistic consumerism and the politics of greed" (p. 
108). 

The fact that hooks sees nothing wrong in her trun- 
cated view of social change is evident in her last chap- 
ter, where she names her ism: "democratic socialism, 
with a vision of participatory economics within capi- 
talism that aims to challenge and change class hierar- 
chy. I like that the money 1 make, which places me in 
an economic upper class, can be used in the service of 
redistribution of wealth, can be used to enhance the 
economic well-being of others through vigilant prac- 
tices of giving and sharing" (pp. 156-157, my empha- 
sis). 

Where We Stand seems an unconscious example of a 
tired intellectual who has given up on genuine revolu- 
tion because she can't see the real forces and Reason of 
of a fundamental transformation of society— and she 
rejects the theory that would help her do so. 

Case against 
el-Saadawi dropped 

The Islamic fundamentalist legal attack against 
Egyptian feminist author and activist Nawal el- 
Saadawi, to have her forcibly divorced from her hus- 
band, was dismissed by a Cairo court on July 30. She 
was alleged to have made comments about the origins 
of the pilgrimage (hajj) offensive to the fundamental- 
ists, as well as asserting that inheritance laws favoring 
men should be abolished. If convicted under religious 
law, Saadawi would have been forced to separate from 
her husband for "abandoning" Islam. 

The attack on Saadawi is part of a wider attack on 
independent intellectuals in Egypt. In May, sociology 
professor Saadeddine Ibrahim was sentenced to seven 
years for discussing electoral fraud and persecution of 
the Copts. ; Dramatist Ali Salem was later expelled 
from the government-controlled Egyptian Writers 
Union for having published, in 1994, the book My Jour- 
ney to Israel. Salem was defended by Nobel Prize 
author Naguib Mahfouz, who is also facing expulsion 
for having his books translated into Hebrew, among 
many other languages. 

Nawal el-Saadawi was the first Arab woman to write 
condemnations of female genital mutilation, which is 
still practiced in parts of Egypt. She said the inheri- 
tance laws had to be revised since "we have 30% of 
families in Egypt where the mother is working and 
paying for the family and the husband is not working." 
Saadawi said she and her husband, Sharif Hatata, also 
an intellectual activist, had "survived this ordeal 
through resistance, firmness and refusal to yield to the 
mentality of the dark ages." She acknowledged the 
campaign to support her, both within Egypt and inter- 
nationally. —Mary Holmes 


Phoolan Devi: outlaw, lawmaker, rebel 


On July 25, Phoolan Devi, known the world over as 
the "Bandit Queen," was brutally gunned down in 
broad daylight in front of her home in the 
highest security zone in India's capital, 

New Delhi. She was only 37. 

Phoolan Devi struck terror in the hearts 
of the ruling class. Bom into the lowest 
caste, she was married off at the age of 11 
to a man who raped and abused her. She 
ran away, was brutalized by both bandits 
and upper-Caste men, and eventually rose 
to become one of the most feared and 
revered outlaws in India. 

She was accused of ordering a massacre 
of 22 men in the village of Behmai, where 
she was gang-raped and paraded naked. In 
1983, she surrendered and was imprisoned 
for 13 years, though she always denied 
ordering the massacre. In 1996, with 
dozens of cases still pending, Phoolan Devi 
became a Member of Parliament as a rep- 
resentative of the Samajwadi Party, a moderate social- 
istic party. 

The police have arrested several men who claim to 
have killed her in revenge for the massacre in Behmai, 


but many are skeptical. Some believe her husband, 
who is now 1 in a bid to take up her political mantle, 
ordered the hit, while others believe the 
the murder was motivated by the upcom- 
ing assembly elections in the state of 
Uttar Pradesh. It's clear in any case that 
the right-wing Bharatiya-Janata-Party- 
led government did little to provide 
Phoolan Devi the protection she needed in 
the face of repeated death threats. 

Phoolan Devi's legacy goes well beyond 
the corrupt Indian government. She shook 
up the caste structure in India and never 
separated gender from caste and class in 
her ongoing struggles to transform the 
conditions that she braved and survived. 
"I was discovering piece by piece how my 
world was put together: the power of men, 
the power of privileged castes, the power 
of might. I didn't think of what I was doing 
as rebellion; it was the only means I had of 
getting justice," she wrote in her autiobiography, I, 
Phoolan Devi. In her short life, she made an indelible 
mark on Indian history that will not be forgotten. 

—Maya Jhansi 
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Reformers crash Hoffa's party 


Las Vegas — Reformers in Teamsters Local 743 in 
Chicago went to the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters Convention in June to demand democracy, 
fair representation and accountability from Teamster 
President James R. Hoffa. The 743 New Leadership 
Slate had won 11 out of 20 delegate seats and 13 out of 
20 alternate seats. They joined reformers from locals 
around the country and challenged Hoffa’s broken 
promises to root out corruption, increase strike bene- 
fits, and revive organizing. 

The IBT Convention returned to Las Vegas just 
as new accusations of corruption broke in the 
media. The Independent Review Board has filed 
internal union charges that a former top Hoffa 
aide and a Chicago Teamster leader, William T. 
Hogan, set up a sweetheart deal to hire non- 
union labor for Las Vegas convention work. 

The convention was chaired mainly by Hoffa. But 
the procedures were less than democratic: The agenda 
was changed daily without discussion, and rules on 
speaking to the issues were established one day, then 
reversed the next. 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

strive to regain control of their own labor. This kind of 
free speech the capitalists cannot allow. It is no acci- 
dent that the most vehemently anti-workers' rights 
states also happen to be the very same states that 
have had a long history of quashing any uprisings by 
Black people in search of freedom. This long track 
record of unfreedom stretches from the days of slavery. 
Charleston was the major port of entry for human 
cargo during the slave trade. 

That South Carolina is a "right-to-work" state goes 
with its demagogic assertion of a "right to fly" the Con- 
federate flag in the name of Southern "heritage." Ken 
Riley and Local 1422 helped lead the fight against fly- 
ing the Confederate flag over the state capitol build- 
ing. The South Carolina attorney general, Charles 
Condon, who chaired the Bush campaign in the state, 
said electing Bush was the way to make South Caroli- 
na union free. 

Arrests of the Charleston Five and other 
attacks on Black labor organizing in the South 
bear an eerie resemblance to China's attacks on 
labor activities it deems "illegal.” What's "illegal" 
is any form of free expression by workers of 
their drive to self-determination and control of 
their labor. What's "illegal" is a direct confronta- 
tion with capital's absolute right to move freely 
and establish its dominance over living labor. If 
the Charleston Five lose this case, it would 
threaten the very heart and essence of the labor- 
movement —the fundamental right to picket in 
defense of your job. 

Now more than ever, labor's refrain— "an injury to 
one is an injury to all"— rings true in our rapidly 
expanding global economy. It was Marx who saw that 
the Civil War victory over slavery would unleash the 
birth of a labor movement in this country. Today we 
need a similar rebirth through a new coalescence 
between workers everywhere, challenging us to break 
not just the jurisdictional or professional barriers, but, 
more crucially, the geographic and color barriers. 

The ILWU, Swedish Dockworkers, International 
Dockworkers' Council, and International Transport 
Workers Federation have passed resolutions calling 
for an International Day of Solidarity Action on docks 
around the world on the very first day of the trial of 
the Charleston Five, who face the threat of five-year 
prison sentences for having picketed the port in 
defense of their jobs against union-busting scab labor. 

The ILWU is calling for help: 

• Start or join local defense committees— Call (803) 
798-8300 for the contact nearest you. 

• Participate in the International Day of Action. 

• Donate to the defense fund. Please make checks to 
"Dockers Defense Fund" and send to the Campaign for 
Workers' Rights in South Carolina, P.O. Box 21777, 
Charleston, SC 29413. 

Prisons won't let go 

Chicago —The Prison Action Committee (PAC) 
held a town meeting July 19 on “C” number prisoners 
at the Westside Health Authority to bring awareness 
to their plight. “C” number prisoners were incarcerat- 
ed before 1976 in the Illinois Department of Correc- 
tions. 

Imprisonment under the pretense of rehabilitation 
instead of punishment has led to very long-term incar- 
ceration for the 450 prisoners who have this number. 
The majority of these prisoners, according to Ra Chaka 
of the PAC as well as former “C” prisoners themselves, 
have received college degrees and are non-problematic 
within the prison environment. Some play heavy roles 
in the operation of the prisons themselves. 

One former “C” prisoner said, “Prisoners were held 
there just because they provided labor in areas which 
they could not fill with other less educated prisoners. 
Letting them go, they would have to hire someone from 
the streets, an expense they would rather forego.” Most 
of the speakers felt that these prisoners are no threat 
to anyone in society and should be released immedi- 
ately! -Ex-prisoner 


The reform delegates nominated Tom Leedham, a 
former UPS worker and current local president in Ore- 
gon, to run against Hoffa for IBT president this fall. 
Pro-Hoffa delegates would stack all mikes to block 
reform delegates from speaking. Candidate Leedham 
challenged Hoffa to make good on his promise to revi- 
talize the strike fund without a dues increase and was 
shouted down and pushed from the mike by a bullying 
Hoffa supporter. Against overwhelming odds of about 
15 to 1, the reformers spoke on important issues. 

Resolutions and constitutional amendments 
addressing fair elections, excessive officer 
salaries, and unfair contract votes were voted 
down by a “Thumbs Up/Thumbs Down” signal 
from Hoffa floor leaders. A Rank and File Bill of 
Rights guaranteeing the right of members to 
elect their stewards and to review contract 
changes in writing before voting on them was 
voted down. 

In a final blow, all references to the Ethical Practices 
Committee were struck from the constitution. Hoffa 
cronies even suggested that Leedham drop out of the 
race to save the union the expense of an election. So 
much for democracy! Voting on slate nominations was 
hampered one evening by Hoffa delegates who blocked 
the hallway to the voting room and harassed Leedham 
supporters. 

On the opening day, 250 Leedham supporters 
rallied outside Bally’s Hotel and marched 
through the casino to the convention hall chant- 
ing “Rank and File Teamster Power.” Daily 
demonstrations and street theater lampooning 
Hoffa promises and scandals caught everyone’s 
attention. In the end, the Hoffa delegates would 
still follow the leader and the thumbs down sig- 
nal to defeat progressive proposals. But labor 
voices were heard by the more than 2,000 people 
present— and workers everywhere are stronger 
for it. 

The Teamsters union remains full of inequities, with 
minority members frequently getting substandard con- 
tracts with few benefits. Local 743 is a diverse union, 
with workers among the lowest paid of Teamster mem- 
bers. Black, white and Latino members work in uni- 
versities, hospitals, manufacturing and health care. 
Many of them suddenly found themselves without 
insurance when the $16-million 743 Health & Welfare 
Fund went bankrupt. In elections this fall the New 
Leadership Slate hopes to oust the do-nothing old 
guard and elect leaders who will fight for better con- 
tracts. —Sharon M. 


Supremo strike rally 



Chicago— V&V Supremo workers rallied alongside 
representatives of a number of Chicago-area Teamster 
locals downtown here on July 31. The workers have 
been on strike to assert their right to affiliate with 
Teamsters Local 703. According to Teamster organizer 
Pat Bruno, the company has now spent an estimated 
two million dollars over the last ten weeks on union- 
busting lawyers as well as on uniformed security to 
beat back the workers' demands for unionization. They 
are using about 50 security officers per day, equipped 
with cars and cameras for intimidation of workers, at 
their various facilities at a cost of $280 each. Pickets 
and rallies at the plant, like the July rally above, are 
videotaped. 

The owners of V&V Supremo have yet to sit down at 
the table with workers or union officials. They are 
determined to beat back their efforts in order to pre- 
serve a situation in which the mainly immigrant work- 
force is made to labor six days a week for up to 14-15 
hours straight time. The threat of deportation by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service is held out 
against them, as well. If the workers' effort to unionize 
were successful, the company would first of all have to 
cut hours and hire a lot more workers. 

Workers say they have seen the effect of their strike 
and boycott of the company in the fact that Brinks 
trucks have been bringing money into the facilities to 
pay security expenses, rather than bringing it out. 
With less drivers, less deliveries of product— as they 
say, "No justice, no cheese! —Gerard Emmett 
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C0SATU co-opted 

Oakland, Cal.— Recently the Women of Color 
Resource Center and others organized a meeting for 
Serenell Benjamin, a South African activist trying to 
generate international support for those struggling in 
South Africa. She showed it is mostly poor women who 
pay for the unprecedented accumulation of wealth in 
the globalized economy. 

When the African National Congress (ANC) won 
elections seven years ago, there was a promise that all 
policies would be open to dialogue before they became 
policies. The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
was not open to debate before it was announced as the 
new policy. GATT has meant privatization of basic ser- 
vices such as water and electricity and a sharp 
decrease in social spending. 

Many promises were made about how much better 
life would be when private companies were allowed to 
compete for the privilege of providing basic services in 
South Africa. While running water was always scarce 
in poor communities, and women had to walk a long 
way to carry water, once they walked to the water, they 
could get it. Now water is privatized and no source of 
water is available for free. 

Poor communities like Soweto are showing 
their disappointment with the privatization of 
the basic services. Groups have sprung up who 
take out the electric and water meters. The 
police repression against them is getting as bad 
as it was in the 1980s under apartheid. 

COSATU, once a powerful trade union, is now part 
of the government. It permitted a labor relations act 
that makes it hard for workers to strike. Union 
activists turned into technocrats to maneuver through 
the new labor laws. COSATU is now only an incubator 
for those who want a term in office. Many former trade 
unionists have become the richest Black men in South 
Africa. 

Businesses now can move across the border to 
Mozambique, where the minimum wage is one- 
fourth to one-fifth of that in South Africa. Out- 
sourcing is common for all public works, and 
contractors are free to hire mostly casual work- 
ers, who then pay taxes that the employer would 
have paid. When casual workers struck three 
weeks ago, protesting reduction in wages by 
those taxes, the police came out with tear gas 
and used live ammunition against the strikers. 

It is very hard to criticize the ANC. People are still 
in awe that it was able to deliver the democracy South 
Africa now has. All opposition is painted as anti- 
nationalist. There is no discussion within the ANC. 

Benjamin said they had come through a history of 
extreme exploitation and are now facing exactly the 
same exploitation. Nothing has happened in the last 
seven years to reduce the division between rich and 
poor. When ANC came to power, they did not change 
the structure of South African society. They just took it 
over. She said they are trying to start a grassroots 
movement to support those who are turning off meters. 

— Urszula Wislanka and John Alan 

FAT and U.S. labor 

Allies Across the Border: Mexico's "Authentic 
Labor Front" and Global Solidarity, by Dale Hath- 
away, South End Press, 2000 

Mexico is no longer a country of small farmers 
wresting a living from plots of land won for them by 
the Revolution. Global economic forces have instead 
transformed Mexico into a nation of factory hands, 
employed or on the move looking for a job. Allies Across 
the Border is the story of a unique organization that 
has sought to provide these workers with a means of 
protecting themselves from exploitation from their 
employers and the corrupt official unions that seek to 
subordinate their interests to those of the ruling class 
and the Mexican state. 

The FAT— the Spanish acronym for Authentic Labor 
Front— emerged in 1960 as a Mexican component of an 
international current of Catholic trade unionism. Mex- 
ico, however, has a long history of anti-clericalism, and 
as Christian democracy lost credibility around the 
world through its conservatism and corruption, the 
FAT developed into an association free from the state, 
the church and from international labor groupings 
beholden to either Washington or Moscow. 

In fierce battles for independent union recognition 
at firms like Spicer and Sealed Power, the FAT proved 
that Mexican workers were hungry for ways to take 
control of the conditions they were exposed to at the 
point of production. In these struggles, the FAT devel- 
oped its most distinguishing characteristic: the orga- 
nizing principle of autogestion, or the promotion of 
self-management of the workers' life and labor. Instead 
of narrowly focusing on wages and contracts, the FAT 
seeks to develop the individual capacities of the men 
and women who make up its unions. 

Hathaway's account of the FAT's history is strength- 
ened by being unfolded within the context of the mat- 
uration of the anti-globalization movement and the 
efforts at building cross-border worker solidarity that 
laid the ground for its existence. While the author's 
analysis of the harsh realities of life confronting Mexi- 
can workers is overly focused on the wage as a mea- 
sure of quality of life, his focus on relationships 
between groups of North American workers provides a 
much-needed contribution towards concretizing the 
slogans of anti-globalization protests. 

—Kevin Michaels 
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The theory of alienation: 
Marx's debt to Hegel 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


M any audiences in the 1960s requested that 
Raya Dunayevskaya speak on "The Theory of 
Alienation: Marx's Debt to Hegel." Among them 
were students in Berkeley, California who took the 
world stage in 1964 by bringing the challenge of the 
Freedom Now! movement to bear on the alienating 
nature of U.S. education. The 1965 News & Letters 
pamphlet The Free Speech Movement and the Negro 
Revolution featured that lecture along with articles 
by student leader Mario Savio, civil rights organiz- 
er Robert Moses, and young Marxist-Humanist 
Eugene Walker as well as another essay by Duna- 
yevskaya titled the same as the pamphlet. 

The Free Speech Movement Archive in Berkeley 
recently reprinted The Free Speech Movement and 
the Negro Revolution on the internet. For that rea- 
son, and because we consider the themes in the 
essay to be central to our Marxist-Humanist Per- 
spectives for 2001-2002, it is featured here. The 
original can be found in the The Raya Dunayevska- 
ya Collection, 3414. Tb order the collection or 
guides, see page 12. The Free Speech Movement and 
the Negro Revolution is available from N&L as 
well.— Editor 


T he topic "Marx's Debt to Hegel" is neither merely 
academic, nor does it pertain only to the historic^ 
period of Marx's lifetime. From the Hungarian 
revolt to the African revolutions, from the student 
demonstrators in Japan to the Negro revolution in the 
U.S., the struggle for freedom has transformed reality 
and pulled Hegelian dialectics out of the academic 
halls and philosophy books on to the living stage of his- 
tory. 

It is true that this transformation of Hegel into a 
contemporary has been via Marx. It is no accident, 
however, that Russian Communism's attack on Marx 
has been via Hegel. Because they recognize in the so- 
called mystical Absolute "the negation of the negation," 
the revolution against themselves, Hegel remains so 
alive and worrisome to the Russian rulers today. Ever 
since Zhdanov in 1947 demanded that the Russian 
philosophers find nothing short of "a new dialectical 
law," or rather, declared "criticism and self-criticism" to 
be that alleged new dialectical law to replace the 
Hegelian and objective law of development through 
contradiction, up to the 21st Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party [1956] where the special philosoph- 
ic sessions declared Khrushchev to be "the true 
humanist," the attack on both the young Marx and the 
mystic Hegel has been continuous. It reached a climax 
in the 1955 attacks on Marx's Early Essays in theory. 
In actuality it came to life as the Sino-Soviet Pact to 
put down the Hungarian Revolution. 

One thing these intellectual bureaucrats sense cor- 
rectly: Hegel's Concept of the Absolute and the inter- 
national struggle for freedom are not as far apart as 
would appear on the surface. 

I. THE IDEAL AND THE REAL ARE NEVER 
FAR APART 

It is this which Marx gained from Hegel. It is this 
which enabled the young Marx, once he broke from 
bourgeois society, to break also with the vulgar com- 
munists of his day who thought that one negation— the 
abolition of private property— would end all the ills of 
the old society and be the new communal society. 

Marx insisted on what is central to Hegelian philos- 
ophy, the theory of alienation, from which he conclud- 
ed that the alienation of man does not end with the 
abolition of private property— UNLESS what is most 
alien of all in bourgeois society, the alienation of man's 
labor from the activity of self-development into an 
appendage to a machine, is abrogated. In the place of 
the alienation of labor, Marx placed, not a new proper- 
ty form, but "the full and free development of the indi- 
vidual." 

The pluri-dimensional in Hegel, his presupposition 
of the infinite capacities of man to grasp through to the 
"Absolute," not as something isolated in heaven, but as 
a dimension of the human being, reveals what a great 
distance humanity had traveled from Aristotle's 
Absolutes. 

Because Aristotle lived in a society based on slav- 
ery, his Absolutes ended in "Pure Form" —mind of man 
would meet mind of God and contemplate how won- 
drous things are. 

Because Hegel's Absolutes emerged out of the 
French Revolution which put an end to serfdom, 
Hegel's Absolutes breathed the air, the earthly air of 
freedom. Even when one reads Absolute Mind as God, 
one cannot escape the earthly quality of the unity of 
theory and practice and grasp through to the Absolute 
Reality as man's attainment of total freedom, inner 
and outer and temporal. The bondsman, having 
through his labor gained, as Hegel put it, "a mind of his 
own," becomes part of the struggle between "conscious- 
ness-in-itself' and "consciousness-for-itself." Or, more 
popularly stated, the struggle against alienation 
becomes the attainment of freedom. 

In Hegel's Absolutes there is imbedded, though in 
abstract form, the full development of what Marx 
would have called the social individual, and what 
Hegel called individuality "purified of all that inter- 
fered with its universalism, i.e., freedom itself." 

Freedom, to Hegel, was not only his point of depar- 


ture. It was his point of return. This is what makes 
him so contemporary. This was the bridge not only to 
Marx but to our day, and it was built by Hegel himself. 

As Lenin was to discover when he returned to the 
Marxian philosophic foundations in Hegel during 
World War I, the revolutionary spirit of the dialectic 
was not superimposed upon Hegel by Marx; it is in 
Hegel. 

II. MARX'S CRITIQUE OF, AND INDEBTED- 
NESS TO, THE HEGELIAN DIALECTIC 

The Communists are not the only ones who try to 
spirit away the integrality of Marxian and Hegelian 
philosophy. Academicians also think that Marx is so 
strange a progeny that he has transformed Hegelian 
dialectics to the point of non-recognition, 
if not outright perversion. Whether what 
Herman Melville called "the shock of 
recognition" will come upon us at the end 
of this discussion remains to be seen, but 
it is clearly discernible in Marx. 

Marx's intellectual development 
reveals two basic stages of internalizing 
and transcending Hegel. The first took 
place during the period of his break with 
the Young Hegelians, and thrusts at 
them the accusation that they were 
dehumanizing the Idea. It was the peri- 
od when he wrote both his criticism of the 
Hegelian Philosophy of Right, and the 
Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic. 

There was nothing mechanical about 
Marx's new materialist outlook. Social 
existence determines consciousness, but 
it is not a confining wall that prevents one's sensing 
and even seeing the elements of the new society. 

In Hegel, too, not only continuity as relation 
between past and present, but as attraction exerted by 
the future on the present, and by the whole, even when 
it does not yet exist, on its parts, is the mainspring of 
the dialectic. 

It helped the young Marx to found a new stage of 
world consciousness of the proletariat, in seeing that 
the material base was not what Marx called "vulgar," 
but, on the contrary, released the subject striving to 
remake the world. 

Marx was not one to forget his intellectual indebted- 
ness either to classical political economy or philosophy. 
Although he had transformed both into a new world 
outlook, rooted solidly in the actual struggles of the 
day, the sources remained the law of value of Smith 
and Ricardo, and Hegelian dialectics. Of course, Marx 
criticized Hegel sharply for treating objective history 
as if that were the development of some world-spirit, 
and analyzing self-development of mind as if ideas 
floated somewhere between heaven and earth, as if the 
brain was not in the head of the body of man living in 
a certain environment and at a specific historic period. 
Indeed Hegel himself would be incomprehensible if we 
did not keep in front of our minds the historic period in 
which he lived— that of the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. And no matter how abstract the language, 
Hegel indeed had his finger on the pulse of human his- 
tory. 

Marx's Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic is at the 
same time a critique of the materialist critics of 
Hegel, including Feuerbach who had treated "the 
negation of the negation only as the contradiction of 
philosophy with itself." 

Marx reveals, contrariwise, that principle to be the 
expression of the movement of history itself, albeit 
in abstract form. 

Marx had finished, or rather, broken off his Critique 
of the Hegelian Dialectic, just as he reached Absolute 
Mind. Marx's rediscovery of the Absolute came out of 
the concrete development of the class struggles under 
capitalism, which split the Absolute into two: 

1. The unemployed army which Marx called "the 
general absolute law" of capitalist development, the 
reserve army of unemployed. That was the negative 
element that would cause its collapse. 

2. "The new forces and passions," the positive ele- 
ment in that negative, which made the workers the 
"gravediggers" of the old society, and the creators of the 
new. 

It is here— in the second stage of Marx's relation to 
the Hegelian dialectic— that Marx fully transcended 
Hegel. The split in the philosophic category of the 
Absolute into two, like the split of the economic cate- 
gory of labor into labor as activity and labor-power as 
commodity, forged new weapons of comprehension. It 



enabled Marx to make a leap in thought to correspond 
to the new, the creative activity of the workers in 
establishing a society on totally new foundations which 
would, once and for all, abolish the division between 
mental and manual labor and unfold the full poten- 
tialities of man— a truly new human dimension. 

III. THE HUMAN DIMENSION 

Of course, it is true that Hegel worked out all the 
contradictions in thought alone while in life all contra- 
dictions remained, multiplied, intensified. Of course, 
where the class struggle did not abolish contradictions, 
those contradictions plagued not only the economy, but 
its thinkers. Of course, Marx wrote that beginning 
with the first capitalist crisis, the ideologists turned 
into "prizefighters for capitalism." 

But, first and foremost, Marx did not 
separate ideology and economics as if the 
latter were the only fundamental, and 
the former nothing but "show." Marx 
maintains that they are both as real as 
life. Throughout his greatest theoretic 
work, Capital, Marx castigates "the 
fetishism of commodities" not only 
because relations of men at production 
appear as "things," but especially 
because human relations under capital- 
ism are so perverse that that is not 
appearance; that is indeed what they 
really are: Machine is master of man; not 
man of machine. 

Marx's main point was that the driving 
force of the dialectic was man himself, 
not just his thought, but the whole of 
man, beginning with the alienated man at the point of 
production; and that, whereas bourgeois ideologists, 
because off their place in production, have a false con- 
sciousness because they must defend the status quo 
and are "prisoners of the fetishism of commodities," the 
proletarian, because of his place in production, is the 
"negative principle" driving to a resolution of contra- 
dictions. 

In the History of Philosophy Hegel wrote, "It is not 
so much from as through slavery that man acquired 
freedom." Again we see that "Praxis" was not Marx's 
discovery, but Hegel's. What Marx did was to designate 
practice as the class struggle activity of the proletari- 
at. In Hegel's theory, too, praxis stands higher than the 
"Ideal of Cognition” because it has "not only the digni- 
ty of the universal but is the simply actual." 

It is true that Hegel himself threw a mystical veil 
over his philosophy by treating it as a closed ontologi- 
cal system. But it would be a complete misreading of 
Hegel's philosophy were we to think that his Absolute 
is either a mere reflection of the separation between 
philosopher and the world of material production, or 
that his Absolute is the empty absolute of pure or intel- 
lectual intuition of the subjective idealists from Fichte 
through Jacobi to Schelling, whose type of bare unity 
of subject and object— as Prof. J.B. Baillie has so bril- 
liantly phrased it— "possessed objectivity at the price 
of being inarticulate." 

Whether, as with Hegel, Christianity is taken as the 
point of departure, or whether— as with Marx— the 
point of departure is the material condition for freedom 
created by the Industrial Revolution, the essential ele- 
ment is self-evident: man has to fight to gain freedom; 
thereby is revealed "the negative character" of modem 
society. 

Now the principle of negativity was not Marx's dis- 
covery; he simply named it "the living worker"; the dis- 
covery of the principle was Hegel's. In the end, Spirit 
itself finds that it no longer is antagonistic to the 
world, bult is indeed the indwelling spirit of the 
community. As Hegel put it in his early writings, 
"The absolute moral totality is nothing else than a peo- 
ple... (and) the people who receive such an element as a 
natural principle have the mission of applying it." 

The humanism of Hegel may not be the most obvi- 
ous characteristic of that most complex philosophy, 
and, in part, it was hidden even from Marx, although 
Lenin in his day caught it even in the simple descrip- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Notion "as the realm of Sub- 
jectivity or freedom." Or man achieving freedom not as 
a "possession," but a dimension of his being. 

It is this dimension of the human personality which 
Marx saw in the historical struggles of the proletariat 
that would once and for all put an end to all class divi- 
sions and open up the vast potentialities of the human 
being so alienated in class societies, so degraded by the 
division of mental and manual labor that not only is 
the worker made into an appendage of a machine, but 
the scientist builds on a principle which would lead 
society to the edge of an abyss. 

One hundred years before Hiroshima, Marx wrote, 
"To have one basis for science and another for life is a 
priori, a lie." We have lived this lie for so long that the 
fate of civilization, not merely rhetorically, but literal- 
ly, is within orbit of a nuclear ICBM. Since the very 
survival of mankind hangs in the balance between the 
East's and the West's nuclear terror, we must, this 
time, under the penalty of death, unite theory and 
practice in the struggle for freedom, thereby abolish- 
ing the division between philosophy and reality 
and giving ear to the urgency of "realizing" phi- 
losophy, i.e., of making freedom a reality. 
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THE POWER OF NEGATIVITY IN TODAY'S FREEDOM STRUGGLES 


(Continued from page 1) 

tance, the reason it has declined is because its con- 
stituency likes who is now in the White House. The 
extreme flight hasn't disappeared, it just changed 
addresses. Nothing shows that more than Bush's drive to 
go fulf steam ahead with nuclear missile defense. 

4 . Capital's unrestrained 
arms buildup 

The administration’s declaration in July that it will uni- 
laterally void the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) treaty 
by moving ahead with costly plans for a full-scale nuclear 
missile "defense" system is wreaking havoc with global 
politics. The ABM treaty has served as the pillar of arms 
control treaties for the past 30 years, and its jettisoning 
by Bush will spark a new arms race. 

Bush's push for an even more extensive nuclear mis- 
sile "defense" system than the one proposed by Clinton 
isn't a matter of just rejecting the ABM treaty. It is part 
of an effort to undermine all arms controls treaties, as a 
signal that the U.S. will now do what it wants, ’when it 
wants. 

In May the administration rejected a draft agreement 
to enforce the treaty banning biological warfare. It has 
also stopped paying fees to the international organiza- 
tion charged with verifying the 1997 treaty banning 
chemical weapons. Bush is also trying to destroy the 
Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty which the Sen- 
ate rejected two years ago. (It can be brought up again 
for ratification.) The treaty is supported by 158 of the 
161 countries in the UN, but the administration says it is 
working to "improve test site readiness" in preparation 
for violating its provisions. 

Clearly Bush wants out of any agreement that restricts 
the U.S.'s arsenal of weapons of mass destruction. And 
new weapons are being 
built all the time. The 
U.S. is now building a 
nuclear weapon 100 
times more powerful 
than the hydrogen 
bomb. This "pure 
fusion weapon" will 
produce an explosion 
with relatively little 
fallout, blurring the 
distinction between 
conventional and 
nuclear explosives. 

Bush's extremist 
rejection of even the 
most minimal arms 
control has not been 
seen since the early 
days of the Reagan 
administration. 

Given the huge cost 
of Bush's untested 
nuclear missile defense 
system (over $100 bil- 
lion) and the conflict it is 
already producing with 
Russia and China, one may wonder why he is so relent- 
lessly pursuing it. Yet there is method to the madness. 
There may be no evidence at the moment that the pro- 
posed nuclear missile defense system can actually shield 
against incoming missiles; but the same technology can 
be used for a relatively simpler task— shooting down 
satellites in earth orbit. 

As Paul B. Stares of the Center for International Secu- 
rity and Cooperation put it, "Some of the military 
defense system currently under consideration. ..would 
have the inherent capability to attack satellites. A satel- 
lite is less challenging to shoot down than a warhead. 
Satellites are more fragile and harder to disguise and 
move in predictable paths, making them easier prey. A 
mediocre anti-missile defense system can still constitute 
a highly effective anti-satellite weapon" ("Making Ene- 
mies in Space," The New York Times, May 15, 2001). 

The crucial role played by satellites in all aspects of 
capitalist production and communication today makes 
them a key military target. Secretary of Defense Rums- 
feld announced in May that the administration will 
increase funding for space-based lasers to shoot down 
satellites— which is also banned by the ABM treaty— as 
part of preparing for "sustained offensive and defensive 
space operations." 

The groundwork for this was laid by the Clinton 
administration two years ago, which announced in a 
then-confidential study that "The ability to perform 
space force application [of military weapons] in the 
future could add a new dimension to U.S. military 
power."(l) Clearly, Bush's drive to kill the 1972 ABM 
treaty is aimed at enabling the U.S. to freely embark on 
a new stage of military brinksmanship. 

This has Russia deeply worried. Bush's declaration 
that NATO should expand to Russia's border by including 
the Baltic states— which U.S. rulers previously refrained 
from declaring, though Clinton moved in that direction 
by expanding NATO into East Europe— is stoking serious 
tensions with Russia. Russia's Putin is responding by 
playing the China card, just as Nixon did three decades 
ago. In June Putin signed onto the Shanghai Cooperation 
Organization which pledges Russia, China, and four Cen- 
tral Asian republics to closer political cooperation. And on 
July 16 Russia and China signed a "friendship and coop- 
eration pact," the first such treaty between the two 
nations since the Sino-Soviet split of the early 1960s. 

As Russia and China draw closer, the U.S. and China 
draw further apart, even as U.S. companies continue to 


make use of China to pump out untold amounts of 
unpaid hours of labor from their "globalized" sweat- 
shops. China's rulers know that Bush's missile defense 

plan will make their 
nuclear force obso- 
lete. China is there- 
fore planning on a 
ten-fold increase in 
the size of its 
nuclear arsenal. 

Since North Korea 
and Iraq (which the 
U.S. supposedly 
needs a missile 
defense system to 
be protected from) 
do not have any 
satellites to speak 
of, whereas China has a considerable number, China's 
rulers see Bush's plans to militarize space as a direct 
threat. China is therefore more than willing to pursue a 
"strategic partnership" with Russia to counter-balance 
the U.S. 

This is not to suggest that Russia, even in alliance with 
China, can directly challenge U.S. global dominance. The 
fact that no state power is in the position to seriously 
challenge U.S. imperialism's drive for single world mas- 
tery does not, however, minimize the dangers posed by 
it. 

India, for example, has been one of the few countries 
to openly embrace Bush's nuclear missile defense plan 
since the plan would make it easier for it to build up its 
nuclear arsenal. India's rulers now talk of creating a 
"strategic partnership" with the U.S. This is not rhetoric. 
Clinton signaled closer ties when he became the first 
U.S. president to visit India. Bush is building on this by 
saying he will lift the sanctions imposed by Congress on 
India after it set off a nuclear device in 1998. 

This is being watched not only by 
Pakistan, India's longtime adver- 
sary, but also by China. As one ana- 
lyst put it, "A significant warming of 
U.S.-Indian ties, powered by con- 
ceptual agreement on missile 
defense, could cause the Chinese to 
expand and accelerate their nuclear 
upgrades, to poke at India through 
help to Pakistan and to take risks 
that have not been well-calculat- 
ed.-.-The chances of serious conflict 
between India and China may now 
outrank the more obvious antago- 
nisms between China and Taiwan as 
a threat to global stability" ("China 
eyes U.S.-India relations," Jim 
Hoagland, The Washington Post, 
July 2, 2001). 

Meanwhile the U.S. has 7,000 
deployed strategic nuclear war- 
heads and Russia 6,000. The 
French, British and Chinese arse- 
nals are much smaller. There are 
now about 14,000 warheads among 
the five countries combined- 
enough to destroy the world 500 

B. Capital's unrestrained war 
on the environment 

One does not have to wait for the next regional war or 
global confrontation to be aware of the destructive 
nature of the global capitalist system. That is clear from 
its impact on the environment. 

When it comes to carbon dioxide emissions and glob- 
al warming, the crisis is already upon us. Study after 
study has concluded that rising sea levels, thinning ice 
caps, and the spread of new strains of virulent diseases 
are caused directly or indirectly by the global warming 
produced by the emission of greenhouse gases. The 
Pacific island country of Tuvalu has already appealed to 
Australia and New Zealand to help relocate its 50,000 
residents, since it will be totally under water in a few 
decades. 

A conference of climatologists in Amsterdam in July 
warned that even small shifts in global temperature due 
to increased greenhouse gas emissions can lead to sud- 
den and abrupt climate changes. Earth's climate, it said, 
is nonlinear— even small increases in temperature built 
up over time can have a cascading effect, triggering 
abrupt changes like the melting of the Arctic Sea ice cap, 
which would be disastrous, 

Another report, issued by the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change, concluded that those who will 
suffer most from global warming will be poorer countries 
in Africa and Asia and the poorest people in the richest 
countries, increasing the North-South divide and the 
poverty gap. 

"Africa is the continent most vulnerable to the impacts 
of projected changes because widespread poverty limits 
adaptation capabilities," the report stated. "Agriculture is 
the economic mainstay in most African countries, con- 
tributing 30-35% of GDP in sub-Saharan Africa and 55% 
of the total value of African exports. In most African 
countries, farming depends entirely on the quality of the 
rainy season— a situation that makes Africa particularly 
vulnerable to climatic change. "(2) To the ravages of 
AIDS, poverty, and underdevelopment, Africa now faces 
the dangers associated with global warming— even 
though with relatively little capitalist development it pro- 
duces the least greenhouse gas emissions of any conti- 
nent. 



London protest against Bush's attacks on the 
environment. 


times over. 


Corporate greed 
and the lust for 
profit are but the 
phenomenal 
expressions of cap- 
ital's inherently 
destructive drive 
for self-expansion. 


The U.S., with 5% of the world's population, produces 
25% of its greenhouse gases. Yet Bush is trying to kill 
the Kyoto accord on global warming and is pushing, as 
are politicians across the country, for accelerated burn- 
ing of fossil fuels- All limits are being removed to the 
expansion of the oil industry, natural gas industry, and 
coal industry— as well as the nuclear power industry— 
with only token efforts to spur conservation and energy 
efficiency. Estimates are that these policies will increase 
the emissions that cause global warming by 35% over 
the next decade. 

The 1997 Kyoto accord was criticized at the time by 
environmentalists for setting standards that were too 
weak. And yet even that is too much for Bush! 

What drives these self-destructive policies? The 
greed of Bush's corporate sponsors in the military 
and energy industries plays a role. But more is 
involved than just the lust for short-term profit. 
Corporate greed and the lust for profit are but the 
phenomenal expressions of capital's inherently 
destructive drive for self-expansion. 

Capital's destructive drive for self-expansion is rooted 
in the nature of the labor process in capitalism. As long 
as the labor process is not controlled by the workers, as 
long as the very act of laboring is alienating, the product 
of labor, capital, takes on a life of its own. Society will be 
subjected to capital's drive to produce for the sake of 
production, which oppresses the worker and despoils the 
environment, so long as the process of labor is not con- 
trolled by workers through their own free association. 

The ongoing effort to "free up" the movement of cap- 
ital through "free trade," "privatization," and sweatshop 
labor— often referred to as "the globalization of capital”— 
is integral to capitalism's very nature. But the effort to 
remove restrictions to capital's self-expansion does not 
mean the nation-state is becoming uncoupled from the 
world economy. While the welfare state has been severe- 
ly undermined over the past two decades, the state is 
not withering away. It remains an important conduit for 
capital accumulation, as the $63 billion spent since 
1985 on nuclear missile defense alone indicates. State- 
directed military expenditure has long been integral to 
capitalism, and the end of the Cold War has not changed 
that. 

This needs to be reiterated in light of the claims made 
by Tony Negri and Michael Hardt in Empire, that global- 
ization presents us with a totally new reality in which 
economic power is "decentered" and beyond the control 
of any single person, corporation, or country. They argue 
that the nation state is becoming an anomaly as its pow- 
ers are being supplanted by supranational institutions 
like the WTO, IMF, and so on. 

Yet capital has never been controlled by a single per- 
son, corporation, or country. It is true that the restruc- 
turing of the past two decades has made it harder than 
ever to control capital. But this isn't creating a "decen- 
tered" world in which the nation state takes a back seat. 
The U.S. drive for single world mastery, which has 
accompanied each step of globalization, should make 
that clear. The market and the state are not absolute 
opposites. Capital is driven to cast off ail barriers which 
limit its self-movement; and the state often plays an 
important role in facilitating that. 

As Marx wrote in Capital: 

'"After me the deluge!' is the watchword of every 
capitalist and of every capitalist nation. Capital 
therefore takes no account of the health and the 
length of life of the worker, unless society forces it 
to do so. Its answer to the outcry about the physi- 
cal and mental degradation, the premature death, 
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the torture of overwork, is this: Should that pain 
trouble us, since it increases our pleasure (profits)? 

But looking at things as a whole, it is evident that 
this does not depend on the will, either good or 
bad, of the individual capitalist. Under free compe- 
tition, the immanent laws of capitalist production 
confront the individual capitalist as a coercive force 
external to him" ( Capital , Vol. I, p. 381). 

II. Challenges facing the 
movements against 
global capital 

A. The Blade dimension's 
response to capitalist 
restructuring 

It is no secret to African Americans that today's eco- 
nomic restructuring goes hand in hand with the heavy- 
handed use of state power. It is evidenced in the daily 
reality of police abuse, racial profiling, and the prison 
warehousing of a generation of Black and Latino youth. 
Resistance to this statist repression reached a new stage 
in April with the revolt of the Black community in Cincin- 
nati. 

As we showed in the May News & Letters, the Cincin- 
nati rebellion was a spontaneous uprising against what is 
called "the globalization of capital." Just as the gutting of 
jobs, public housing, welfare, and the growth of home- 
lessness, prison construction, and police abuse flow from 
the strategy employed by U.S. capital, so the revolt 
against it in Cincinnati posed a challenge to its very 
dominance. 

This is hardly the first time this 
has occurred. Racism is the 
Achilles heel of U.S. "civilization" 
and has been integral to each 
stage of capital accumulation in 
U.S. history. The revolt against 
racism by African Americans has 
therefore posed the sharpest and 
most persistent challenge to capi- 
talist oppression of any sector of 
the working class. From the 
inception of this country Africans 
and African Americans sought to 
negate through their self-activity 
the most vicious forms of capital- 
ist primitive accumulation— begin- 
ning with the barbarisms of the 
slave trade and slavery, followed by a century-long 
struggle to vanquish sharecropping and farm tenancy 
and the form of American apartheid known as segrega- 
tion, and continuing with the fight against the contem- 
porary forms of capitalist oppression today. 

The urban revolts from Watts 1965 to Los Angeles 
1992 especially exposed the class and racial inequities of 
U.S. capitalism. This is no less true of the Cincinnati 
rebellion of 2001. This poses a key challenge to the 
activists engaged in protests against global capital. The 
racial divide remains very real in this country, and not 
only between rulers and ruled. The movement against 
global capital will not be able to move from opposing 
phenomenal expressions of capital, like "free trade," to 
fully opposing capital itself, unless it grasps the van- 
guard nature of the Black dimension. 

The truncated way in which "globalization" is often 
understood stands in the way of recognizing this. The 
phrase "globalization of capital" does not really capture 
what is new today. Capital, after all, has been a global 
system since the birth of the transatlantic slave trade in 
the 16th century. It has undergone many stages and 
forms of globalization since then. It is more accurate to 
call what many refer to as "globalization" the radical 
restructuring of the world economy set into motion by 
capital's response to the global economic recession of 
the mid-1970s. 

The 1974-75 global recession was pivotal since it 
showed that capitalism was suffering from a steep 
decline in its rate of profit. As Raya Dunayevskaya noted 
at the time in Marx's 'Capital' and Today's Global Crisis, 
the 1974-75 recession was not a mere passing stage; it 
instead revealed a structural crisis in capitalism as a 
whole. Capital responded by embarking on a massive 
restructuring, centering on an assault on the gains work- 
ers had made from decades of class struggles. Cutbacks 
in wages, benefits, and public spending in order to "free 
up" capital for investments in new technology and labor- 
saving devices; closing even profitable plants and enter- 
prises or moving them to areas with cheaper labor and 
raw materials; lifting barriers to the movement of capi- 
tal between national borders; and reorganizing work 
processes to maximize output in shorter units of socially 
necessary labor time, all became integral parts of capi- 
tal's restructuring. 

The resulting redistribution of value from workers' 
consumption (wages for U.S. workers fell 20% from 
1975-95) to consumption by capital— reflected in new 
labor-saving devices, computerization, and high-tech— 
went hand in hand with the growth of sweatshop labor, 
and not just overseas. In the 1980s the number of 
sweatshops employing children in New York City 
increased by 500%. 

The displacement of Black labor through deindustrial- 


ization and layoffs in the late 1970s and 1980s produced 
a disproportionately Black permanent army of the unem- 
ployed which scars today's inner cities. Capital's ability 
to migrate overseas in search of higher profits was pred- 
icated upon its ability to stripmine the productive assets 
of the Black community at home. By the 1980s, in places 
like South Central Los Angeles there were no factories 
left at all; and in the Southeast side of Chicago the few 
plants still open were so automated that the number of 
jobs was tiny. 

As plants picked up and left, what they left 
behind was pollution— the toxic residue of produc- 
tion that has been poisoning residents for years. 

The dialectic of history is such that each new stage of 
capitalism, no matter how much it sets back revolution- 
ary forces, is met by its dialectical opposite— the emer- 
gence of "new passions and new forces." This is no less 
true of the present stage of capitalism. In the late 1970s 
grassroots struggles began around the environmental 
impact of capitalist production on community health. 

The best known is Love Canal, N.Y. Lesser known are 
two Black communities where grassroots anti-toxic 
struggles began at about the same time: the Altgeld 
Gardens housing project in Chicago, which was built on 
a toxic waste dump and is surrounded by polluting fac- 
tories, and Longview Heights in Memphis, Tenn. where a 
chemical plant was located next to a residential neigh- 
borhood. 

In rural Warren County, N.C. in 1982 the first nation- 
ally supported protests against environmental racism 
took place, with 500 jailed for blocking trucks taking 
toxic PCB-laden soil to a landfill. By now such environ- 
mental organizing from below has become widespread. 
Although it is not always recognized as environmental, 
even by the participants, it proves that not only have the 
destructive threats of synthetic chemicals become uni- 
versal; a new environmental consciousness has become 
universal as well. 

To understand its significance, we have to grasp the 
environmental movement in the broad sense as a com- 
ponent of humanity's many-sided reaching for liberation. 

It is only as 
an integral 
part of 
realizing 
that total 
human lib- 
e r a t i o n 
that we 
can truly 
a c h re v e 
environ- 
mental jus- 
tice and 
the new 
kind of 
relation- 
s h i p 
between 

humanity and nature that we are hungering for. 

Three out of four grassroots leaders in the environ- 
mental justice movement are women. The usual expla- 
nation is that these struggles are motivated by health 
effects of toxic substances and that women take respon- 
sibility for the health of the family, especially children. 
True as this is, it is also true that the grassroots strug- 
gles took off after the rise of the Women's Liberation 
Movement. Along with the legacy of the Civil Rights 
Movement, the awareness of the existence of a women's 
movement and the spread of ideas of women's liberation 
are part of the ground from which the community envi- 
ronmental struggles grow. These struggles in turn 
become a beginning of development for the women 
involved who often say they are different people than 
they were before joining them. They develop broadly 
critical views of society. They question all sorts of things, 
from the lack of democracy Seen in the government's 
bowing to corporate interests, to the relations of domi- 
nation within the family. 

As a recent statement of the Defense Depot Memphis, 
Tennessee— Concerned Citizens Committee put it, "Gone 
are the days when people of color can sit back and leave 
the decision-making process that relates to environmen- 
tal racism to elected officials and unelected bureaucrats. 
Trusting in these people to protect you and your family 
is not only crazy, it is deadly. Recognize environmental 
racism for what it is-^a legally sanctioned genocide.” 

Black America's response to the economic restructur- 
ing of the past two decades has been multidimensional— 
as the ongoing struggle of dockworkers in South Caroli- 
na, largely led by Black workers, shows. South Carolina 
is trying to railroad five workers for their part in a protest 
last year against the ideology of "right to work," which 
600 riot police had viciously attacked. In response, a 
widespread campaign of solidarity with the dockworkers 
has arisen. (See "Workshop Talks,” page 1.) 

The persistence of such protests does not mean that 
a coalescence between the Black dimension and pre- 
dominantly white youth and labor engaged in anti-glob- 
alization protests will automatically emerge. To begin to 
overcome that divide, today's activists need to grasp the 
concept of Black masses as vanguard of the Ameri- 
can revolution(3) as well as broaden their critique of 
"globalization" by addressing its impact on the lives of 
working people and minorities inside the U.S. 

A Dialectics of national 
liberation 

No less critical is the need to solidarize with national 
liberation struggles overseas. That this remains an unfin- 
ished task is seen from the response of some leftists to 



the arrest of Serbia's Milosevic by the International War 
Crimes Tribunal. 

The overthrow of Milosevic in Serbia and his arrest by 
The Hague Th'bunal was long overdue. It is therefore all 
the more disturbing to hear some on the Left condemn 
his arrest on the grounds that Milosevic was a "victim" of 

U.S. aggression. 


The failure to 
grasp the reality of 
state-capitalism 
explains, in part, 
why so many on 
the Left were dis- 
oriented by Milose- 
vic's regime and 
failed to support 
the struggles for 
national liberation 
againsit it in Bosnia 
and Kosova. 


The attitude 
underlying this is 
not new. Many left- 
ists remained silent 
about Milosevic's 
genocide against 
Bosnia and refused 
to support the 
movements for 
national liberation in 
Bosnia and Kosova, 
on the grounds that 
Milosevic was 
opposed for a time 
by the U.S. Some 
even argued that 
the U.S. bombed 
Serbia over Kosova 
because it stood 
outside the system 


of globalized capitalism. 

Such a view ignores the global stage of state-capital- 
ism. State-capitalism emerged as a new world stage in 
the 1930s. In Russia, state-capitalism emerged through 
a transformation into opposite of a proletarian revolution 
into a totalitarian society under Stalin. In the West, 
state-capitalism emerged during the New Deal as part of 
the effort of western capital to stave off revolution and 
economic collapse in the Great Depression. Yugoslavia 
was not outside the global state-capitalist system; it was 
a state-capitalist society from the inception of Tito's 
reign in the 1940s. 

By the 1980s, the impact of the 1974-75 world reces- 
sion had caught up with Yugoslavia as output plummet- 
ed and unemployment skyrocketed. Milosevic, who had 
served as a state-capitalist apparatchik for years, recog- 
nized that the reigning ideology was coming apart at the 
seams. He jumped on the nationalist bandwagon and 
became the architect of Serbian reactionary nationalism, 
initiating the genocidal wars that murdered over 200,000 
in Bosnia and Kosova. 

Milosevic was not "victimized" by the U.S. 
because he stood outside the global capitalist sys- 
tem. The U.S. colluded with Milosevic for years and 
allowed him to get away with outright genocide in 
Bosnia. It moved against him in Kosova only when 
his genocidal attacks threatened to make NATO 
look like a helpless giant on the eve of its expan- 
sion into Eastern Europe. 

The failure to grasp the reality of state-capitalism 
explains, in part, why so many on the Left were disori- 
ented by Milosevic’s regime and failed to support the 
struggles for national liberation against it in Bosnia and 
Kosova. It is true that those struggles did not speak in 
explicitly revolutionary language. But as we showed in 
our writings on Bosnia and Kosova in the 1990s, that did 
not mean they were purely "nationalist" movements 
lacking a liberatory dimension. New questions and 
demands arose from them; yet for the most part, their 
voices were not heard. (4) 

This revealed a void in thought that continues today. 
Struggles for national liberation continue to emerge, 
from Indonesia to Sudan, but they are being ignored. 

A massive national liberation movement has arisen in 
Aceh, in northwest Indonesia, where over 1,000 have 
been killed this year by government security forces. Yet 
virtually the only support for Aceh in the West has come 
from environmentalists 
opposing ExxonMobil's links 
with the government. 

Whatever happened to the 
idea of relations between 
national movements and 
international ones? Is the 
right of a nation to self- 
determination going to be 
ignored even if it faces 
genocidal slaughter? 

The tendency to skip over 
the dialectic of national lib- 
eration struggles today 
flows from limitations in the 
Left's historic attitude to 
imperialism and anti-impe- 
rialism. In the post-World 
War II era many leftists 
uncritically supported vari- 
ous nationalist struggles 
and regimes, even when the Intifada 
led by reactionary forces, 
on the grounds that they 

opposed U.S. imperialism. Whether it was uncritically 
supporting the PLO or IRA, or tailending Libya's Kadaffi 
or Iraq's Hussein, it meant "canonizing nationalism 
though void of working class character, as national liber- 
ation. "(5) 

This approach has led to a dead-end. Narrow nation- 
alist regimes and struggles have not only failed to pose 
an alternative to global capitalism, they have helped 
strengthen it. Yet many on the Left are now responding 
to this reality by simply rejecting national liberation 
- struggles— as if there is no difference between narrow 
nationalism and struggles for national self-determina- 
tion. 

Whereas in the past many leftists uncritically support- 
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ed nationalist regimes and movements simply because 
they claimed to oppose U.S. imperialism, many now 
withhold support for national liberation movements sim- 
ply because (in Bosnia and Kosova, at least) the U.S. 
claims to support them. In this, we are witnessing the 
ultimate ramifications of the narrow concept of anti- 
imperialism which defined much of the Left. The actual 
content of mass struggles continues to be overlooked, in 
favor of focusing everything on a narrow ground of oppo- 
sition to "imperialism." 

In light of this, it needs to be emphasized that Duna- 
yevskaya's theory of state-capitalism was never simply 
an economic analysis. It also led to the rediscovery of 
Marx's humanism. She recognized that the rise of total- 
itarian state-capitalism from out of actual revolutions, 
and the way the state-capitalist rulers in Russia, China 
and elsewhere continued to use "Marxist" language, had 
seriously disoriented revolutionaries. Radicals lost their 
capacity to keep their fingers on the pulse of human 
relations as they confined the struggle for liberation in a 
statist framework. In response, she reached not simply 
for an economic or political critique of state-capitalism, 
but for a philosophy of liberation that would express not 
just what we oppose, but what we are for. This led to 
the development of Marxist-Humanism. 

The end of the Cold War and the collapse of "Commu- 
nism" has made it more important than ever to have a 
philosophy of liberation to keep one's finger on the pulse 
of human relations. The need to solidarize with newly 
emerging national liberation struggles confirms it. Sup- 
port for such struggles comes from a philosophy of lib- 
eration and it dies without one. 


C. Why philosophy? 
Why now? 


A philosophy of liberation is not an ideology, a "party 
line," or something that "excludes" a diversity of voices. 
A philosophy of liberation is instead what can broaden 
the view of forces of revolt and show how deep the 
uprooting of class society must be. 

History shows that the mere opposition to capitalism 
does not by itself produce revolutionary new beginnings. 
Again and again organizations calling themselves revolu- 
tionary have arisen which ended up reproducing the 
most fundamental division of class society— the separa- 
tion between mental and manual labor. It is seen in top- 
down, hierarchical organizational forms, with intellectu- 
als in the lead and workers as ''followers.'' Today's 
activists are reaching for something very different, as 
seen in the emphasis on decentralization and diversity 
and an attraction to anarchism. 

Yet the separation between mental and manual 
labor doesn't show itself only in hierarchical forms 
of organization. It also shows itself in separating 
ideas from action, in counterposing theory to 
spontaneous struggle. This is a false division, 
which itself expresses the alienations of class soci- 
ety. 

Every new struggle raises theoretical questions, 
whether or not everyone in it is aware of it. Grappling 
with theory is crucial if a movement is to become fully 
conscious of its goal. Without making space for the dis- 
cussion and development of revolutionary ideas and phi- 
losophy, the movement will end up reproducing the most 
capitalist relation of all— the separation of mental from 
manual labor. 

That is the lesson from the movements of the 1960s, 
which failed to reach a revolutionary transformation 
because they were weighted down with the notion that 
theory can be picked up "en route." The view held by 
many today that philosophy is just another form of ide- 
ology will get the movement no further. The more new 
struggles emerge, the more theoretical questions will be 
raised which cannot be answered without grappling with 
a revolutionary body of ideas. That is why we emphasize 
the need to carve out a space in today's movements for 
a discussion and debate on what Marx's Marxism means 
for today. 

That this is not a question of imposing an "alien agen- 
da" on the movement is shown by our work in eliciting 
the views of those opposing today's racist criminal injus- 
tice system. As one prisoner recently wrote us in 
response to an essay which appeared in News & Letters, 
"Speculative philosophy is as essential to the struggle for 
human liberation as individual and collective action in 
the streets. It is, in fact, a melding of these things that 
is the essence of a permanent revolution." 

III. Experiencing absolute 
negativity— in theory, 
practice, and 
organization 

The task of working out a comprehensive critique of 
capital makes it crucial to discover what Marx's Marxism 
means for today. No thinker had a more comprehensive 
critique of capital than Marx; and no thinker had a more 
expansive vision of what human relations can be when 
freed from its confines. 

Even some mainstream pundits are beginning to 
sense this. One new book states: 

"Marx was a remarkably astute analyst of glob- 
alization... one of the things that he would recog- 
nize immediately about this particular global era is 


a paradox he spotted in the last one: The more 
successful globalization becomes, the more it 
seems to whip up its own backlash... There is even 
a suspicion that globalization's psychic energy may 
have a natural stall point, a moment when people 
can take no more" (John Micklethwait and Adrian 
Wooldridge, A Future Perfect ). 

Needless to say, such pundits tend to ignore Marx's 
concept of the alternative to capital. One would hardly 
know from them that Marx had a profoundly revolution- 
ary and humanist concept of freedom, rooted in the 
transformation of human relations at the point of pro- 
duction, between men and women and between the 
races, and in society as a whole. It is not surprising that 
the mainstream press would ignore this part of Marx. 
The movements against global capital, however, cannot 
afford to skip over Marx's concept of a new society. Marx 
was not simply another socialist theorist; he had a dis- 
tinct concept of a new society, born from a transforma- 
tion of Hegel's revolution in philosophy into a philosophy 
of revolution. Grasping the absolute opposite of capi- 
tal calls on us to grapple with the totality of Marx's phi- 
losophy of revolution, which centers on the notion of 
"revolution in permanence." 

How are revolutionaries contributing to the effort to 
meet this challenge? Are they meeting today’s struggles 
with a creative projection and development of ideas? 

Some are responding to the present moment by 
reverting to outdated ideas and forms. One expression is 
the reversion to the notion of a "vanguard party.' 1 This is 
not restricted to small groups which have long fetishized 
the elitist "party to lead:" As the discussion around the 
publication of a previously unknown work by Georg 
Lukacs defending his History and Class Conscious- 
ness indicates, some independent thinkers and activists 
are emphasizing the need for “a party" to serve as the 
"mediator” between the consciousness of the masses 
and the goal of a new society.(6) 

This return to vanguardist concepts is, though, 
far from being predominant. Far more common is 
the tendency to reject vanguardism in the name of 
spontaneous forms of organization— without, how- 
ever, specifying the role that can be played by 
groups of revolutionary theoreticians. 

It isn't that spontaneous forms of organization are not 
crucial in developing an alternative. The Zapatista rebel- 
lion in Chiapas, Mexico, for instance, has enabled many 
autonomous communities to develop alternative forms 
of production, distribution of goods, and social interac- 
tion in face of the authoritarian Mexican state. Tradition- 
al hierarchical relations between community leaders and 
the rank and file have been broken down, as have, in 
some cases, oppressive relations between men and 
women. 

Though a development on the level of Chiapas is not 
evident in the U.S., efforts to reach for a different future 
are discernible beneath the surface here as well. The 
Cincinnati rebellion gave birth to new organizations 
aimed at enabling Black youth to speak for themselves 
in the face of the failure of the established Black political 
leadership to address their concerns. This search for new 
forms of organization can also be seen in the protests 


against global capital. 

History, however, shows that the task of working out 
an alternative to capital cannot be left to spontaneous 
forms alone. When the "party" is rejected in favor of 
spontaneous forms of organization, without working out 
the relationship between spontaneous struggles and a 
grouping of revolutionary theoreticians, what happens to 
the ideas, theories, and philosophies needed in any 
movement? Even the greatest form of organization, left 
to itself, can lead to a dead end if the ideas at stake in 
any revolutionary transformation are not seriously grap- 
pled with. 

The need to go beyond getting stuck in "first nega- 
tion"— focusing on what we are against— by projecting a 
concept of the new human relations we are for— which in 
Hegelian language is called "the negation of the nega- 
tion"— calls for a whole new relationship between philos- 
ophy and organization. 

A new book will soon be off the press which speaks 
directly to this— The Power of Negativity: Selected Writ- 
ings on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya. This collection of essays, letters, and speech- 
es shows how Marxist-Humanism restated Marx's philos- 
ophy of revolution through a four-decade encounter with 
"the source of all dialectic"— Hegel's dialectic of 

absolute negativi- 
, ty. 

j The Power of 
|H Negativity brings 
p) together a wide 
range of Dunayev- 
■- skaya's writings on 
‘ dialectics— from her 
|i§ philosophic corre- 
; spondence with 
IS C.L.R. James and 
Grace Lee in the 

I cy late 1940s and 
s 1950s to her letters 
Hegel's 
in the 
early 1950s, and 
from speeches and 
essays on Marx's 
Humanism and 
Hegel's dialectic in the 1960s and 1970s to her work in 
progress on "Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy" 
in the 1980s. This book discloses how Hegel's Absolutes 
impacted Marx's vision of a new society and remains of 
critical importance in light of the contributions of today’s 
movements from practice. 

The Power of Negativity is not a substitute for the 
three major works of Marxist-Humanism— Marxism and 
Freedom (1958), Philosophy and Revolution (1973), and 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Phi- 
losophy of Revolution (1982). Rather, it illuminates their 
philosophic contributions. It shows how Marxist-Human- 
ism developed an alternative to both vanguardists and 
those who emphasize spontaneity but stop short of a 
new relation of theory to practice. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in 1987, 

(Continued on page 8) 



After the April uprising, the 
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THE POWER OF NEGATIVITY IN TODAY'S FREEDOM STRUGGLES 


(Continued from page 7) 

"We are the only ones who speak of philosophy 
not merely in general, not as if it were only theo- 
retical rather than inseparable from practice, not 
as something that has no relationship to 'program,' 
but as Dialectics 'in and for itself,' so that we can 
work it out as dialectics of revolution and dialectics 
of organization as a single dialectic rather than as 
'the Party, the Party, the Party.' In a word, as 
opposed to the Party, we put forth a body of ideas 
that spells out the second negativity which contin- 
ues the revolution in permanence after victory. The 
principle of revolution in permanence doesn't stop 
with a victory over capitalism; indeed, it doesn't 
stop until the full abolition of any division between 
mental and manual labor. Full self-development of 
man/woman that leads to truly new human rela- 
tionships remains the goal. "(7) 

This is the total opposite of the vanguardist notion 
that "the party" serves as "the mediator" between the 
immediate struggles of the masses and the goal of a new 
society. As Dunayevskaya wrote in an essay that appears 
in The Power of Negativity, "dialectical mediation is the 
middle that first creates from itself the whole.” It is not 
an outside force, like "the party," which serves as medi- 
ator between the immediate struggle and the ultimate 
goal. It is rather an inner force, the subjects of revolt, 
which are mediation when they fully manifest their Rea- 
son, when they become inseparable from philosophy, 
from the dialectic of negativity. Achieving that entails 
working out the integrality of the movements from prac- 
tice and from theory on a continuous basis. When the 
masses become theoreticians, when they "master the 
principles of the dialectic," a path opens to breaking 
down the barriers that separate the immediate struggle 
from the ultimate goal of a new society. 

In a word, the role of a revolutionary organization 
such as News and Letters Committees is not to "lead," it 
is not to substitute itself for the masses, it is rather to 
hear and answer the questions arising from mass prac- 
tice, to probe into the Hegelian and Marxian dialectic, 
and to practice new relations between the subjects of 
revolt and philosophy in its publications, its activities, 
and its organizational life. That is how those reaching for 
a new society can become "practitioners" of the dialec- 
tic. That is how they can "experience" the dialectic of 
absolute negativity. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in her "Presentation on the 
Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy of June 1, 
1987," which is also in The Power of Negativity, 

"Though committee-form and 'party-to-lead' are 
opposites, they are not absolute opposites. At the 
point when the theoretic-form reaches philosophy, 
the challenge demands that we synthesize not only 
the new relations of theory to practice, and all the 
forces of revolution, but philosophy's 'suffering, 
patience and labor of the negative,' i.e. experienc- 
ing absolute negativity. Then and only then will 
we succeed in a revolution that will achieve a class- 
less, non-racist, non-sexist, truly human, truly new 
society. That which Hegel judged to be the synthe- 
sis of the 'Self-Thinking Idea' and the 'Self-Bring- 
ing-Forth of Liberty,' Marxist-Humanism holds, is 
what Marx had called the new society. The many 
paths to get there are not easy to work out." 

The challenge that the founder of Marxist-Humanism 
left us was to work out the direct relation between 
dialectics and organization, on the basis of the "philo- 
sophic moment of Marxist-Humanism," her 1953 "Let- 
ters on Hegel's Absolutes." Only by meeting this chal- 
lenge could we claim to be transcending the legacy of 
"post-Marx Marxism as pejorative, beginning with 
Engels." 

The category of "post-Marx Marxism," first developed 
in Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Phi- 
losophy of Revolution, does not imply a wholesale rejec- 
tion of the contributions of the greatest Marxists. Each 
generation, including our own, has a responsibility to 


absorb the contributions of past revolutionaries. Rosa 
Luxemburg jn particular made many important contribu- 
tions, such as her theory of spontaneity and her concept 
of the need for revolutionary democracy after, as well as 
before, the revolutionary seizure of power. As Dunayev- 
skaya wrote in an essay in The Power of Negativity, "The 
totally new question that Luxemburg posed— socialist 
democracy after gaining power— pointed to a new aspect 
of Marxism itself." 

Luxemburg put it this way in her famous critique of 
Lenin in 1918: "Socialist democracy is not something 
which begins only in the promised land after the founda- 
tions of socialist economy are created." Luxemburg's 
theory of revolutionary democracy has taken on more 
importance than ever in light of the many unfinished and 
aborted revolutions of the past century. 

Lenin also made 
a number of critical 
contributions, espe- 
cially with his 
"Abstract of Hegel's 
Science of Logic" of 
1914-15. This was 
not only one of the 
most important 
studies of Hegel by 
a Marxist; it also 
deeply impacted his 
view of the revolu- 
tionary nature of 
movements for 
national liberation. 
Lenin's dialectical 
grasp of the strug- 
gles for national lib- 
eration in his post-1914 writings on the "National Ques- 
tion," especially in Ireland, Asia and Africa, remain of 
critical importance today. 

At the same time, however, Lenin never related his 
study of Hegelian dialectics to questions of organization; 
he instead held firmly to the elitist concept of the "party 
to lead." As Dunayevskaya wrote in an essay in The 
Power of Negativity, "While Lenin rejected any type of 
'half-way dialectic' on the National Question, he did not 
see that same type of 'half-way dialectic' in himself on 
the question of the vanguard party." 

Unlike Lenin, Luxemburg rejected the National Ques- 
tion. Yet she too never fully broke from the concept of 
the "vanguard party." Nor did she delve into dialectics, 
either "in itself" or in relation to organization. The cate- 
gory of "post-Marx Marxism" reveals that even the 
greatest Marxists were not continuators of Marx's Marx- 
ism, insofar as they did not live up to the inseparability 
of philosophy and organization which Marx projected in 
his 1875 Critique of the Gotha Program. 

Concretizing that inseparability involves more 
than just breaking from post-Marx Marxists on 
political grounds. It involves journeying into "the 
source of all dialectic"— Hegel's dialectic— and 
making it integral to organization itself. 

What we found since the founder of Marxist-Human- 
ism's death is that some who were once with us recoiled 
from meeting this challenge. Instead of trying to work 
out the direct relation between dialectics and organiza- 
tion they reverted back to the old and tired approach of 
keeping "voices from below" in a separate compartment 
from philosophy. The group that calls itself "Freedom 
Voices" is a striking illustration of how much easier it is 
to return to some old form of the past rather than 
embark on the "untrodden path" opened up by the philo- 
sophic moment of Marxist-Humanism. 

That many are not measuring up to the creativity of 
today's struggles only confirms how important it is to 
work out an ongoing engagement with the dialectic of 
negativity. In bringing together many of Marxist-Human- 
ism's writings on dialectics, The Power of Negativity will 
open new doors to surmounting the stopping point bar- 
rier of "post-Marx Marxism." Projecting it is the core of 
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New edition! 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

“Where Western Marxists tended to become mandarins, and to retreat into the 
academy, Dunayevskaya and her group valorized ordinary workers and gathered 
in all of the oppressed and dispossessed as agents of absolute negativity... There 
is a magnificence about Raya Dunayevskaya’s thought, well illustrated in this, her 
path-breaking volume, which provides a real ground for that hope. It is a ground 
that remains to be built upon.” 

—From new Humanity Books foreword by Joel Kovel 

“Raya Dunayevskaya's book... shows not only that economics and politics are ■ 
throughout philosophy, but that the latter is from the beginning economics and 
politics” 

—Herbert Marcuse, from the Preface 


Summer special for 
News & Letters readers 

$20 

(Special runs through August. 
Regularly $24.95) 

To order, see page 12. 


“Marxism and Freedom provides what I still consider on of the best introductions 
to Marxist thought and one of the most illuminating interpretations of the work 
and contribution of Karl Marx.” 

—Douglas Kellner, University of Texas 

“I always considered Dunayevskaya orie of the giants of Marx scholarship.” 

— Berteii Oilman, New York University 


all of our tasks. 

Our aim is for The Power of Negativity to become a 
turning point in our organization. This will demand new 
theoretical creativity on our part as well as a new deter- 
mination to build the one organization in the U.S. that is 
dedicated to the Marxist-Humanist principles formulated 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. 

We are under no illusion that the publication of the 
book will by itself break through the conspiracy of silence 
surrounding the philosophic contributions of Marxist- 
Humanism. Projecting it will take hard labor— in meet- 
ings, debates, and dialogues in the revolutionary move- 
ment. It entails extending our outreach with those 
involved in the movements against global capital, in 
each local News and Letters Committee. Achieving this 
will test our seriousness about being disciplined by the 
self-determination of the Idea. 

The Power of Negativity can also impact our develop- 
ment of News & Letters. This year we added new work- 
er as well as prisoner columnists to News & Letters as 
part of deepening our elicitation of voices from below. 
This has gone hand in hand with developing new dia- 
logues on philosophy as seen in our section on "Global- 
ization & Dialectics" in the May issue. We aim for this 
development of theory/practice, as a unit, to further 
develop in the coming year— which centers upon 
expanding the circulation and distribution of News & Let- 
ters. 

Our work with The Power of Negativity is key for our 
work in the Black dimension. This year we will issue a 
new edition of American Civilization on Trial and a Marx- 
ist-Humanist statement on the Black dimension by the 
National Editorial Board. "Black masses as vanguard" is 
not just a political category; it is a profound con- 
cretization of Marxist-Humanism’s breakthrough on 
Hegel's Absolutes. Demonstrating that in terms of the 
realities of today will be a major component of our new 
statement. 

We also plan on issuing a pamphlet on Marx's value 
theory, which will address the relevance of Marx's Capi- 
tal for today's battle of ideas. And we are issuing a pam- 
phlet containing some of the theoretic work done by 
members of News and Letters Committees in the period 
in which we worked on The Power of Negativity, entitled 
Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory: From 
Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros. 

Our work last year in creating the new booklet, The 
Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin: Worker- 
Philosopher, testifies to our determination to concretize 
the unity of worker and intellectual. We have also 
expanded our internationalization of Marxist-Humanism, 
as seen in the work of the Marxist-Humanist publication 
in Britain, Hobgoblin, and in the relations forged with 
new friends in China, Ukraine, and elsewhere. 

Just as none of these goals can be separated from The 
Power of Negativity, so to, that concentration cannot be 
separated from the finances needed to make them real 
and to keep News & Letters alive and growing. The Sus- 
taining Fund we establish every year to assure the pub- 
lication of News & Letters remains a crucial way in which 
we break down the division between "inside" and "out- 
side" and deepen our outreach. 

The many tasks demanded by the internalization and 
projection of The Power of Negativity bring us face-to- 
face with practicing dialectics. Hegel spoke to that in his 
Science of Logic when he wrote, "Each new stage of 
exteriorization (that is, of further determination) is also 
an interiorfcation, and greater extension is also higher 
intensity." We invite all our readers to join us in taking 
the journey of discovery into concretizing this dialectic of 
negativity. 

—The Resident Editorial Board 

NOTES 

1. For more on this, see The Defense Monitor, Vol. 30, 
No. 2, February 2001. 

2. "The Regional Impacts of Climate Change," report 
of the Conference of the Parties to the United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change, 2001. 

3. For the full development of this concept, see Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard 
(Detroit: News and Letters, 1983). 

4. See Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 
'Civilization' (Chicago: News and Letters, 1996) and 
Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998-99 (Chica- 
go: News and Letters, 2000). 

5. See Raya Dunayevskaya's political-philosophic let- 
ter, "Lebanon: The Test Not Only of the PLO but the 
Whole Left" (August 1976). 

6. See Peter Hudis, "The dialectic of the party: Lukacs' 
History and Class Consciousness reconsidered," News & 
Letters, June 2001. 

7. "The Year of Only Eight Months" (January 3, 1987), 
Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
10690. 
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SCIENCE AND LIFE 

Orwell's book 1984 was not far off. 
The technology he described was almost 
prophetic. In August, the first chip using 
biological material bound to silicon is 
coming out. Later this year, two more 
companies are going to be producing 
such chips. The technology is currently 
available to satellite-track any human 
on earth, and it is being marketed in 
cute little bracelets. There is discussion 
going on as to whether or not to implant 
similar chips into prisoners. Bio- and 
nano-technology is not far from being 
commonplace, and the prison-industrial 
complex will be the proving ground. 

Prisoner, but no guinea pig 
Whiteville, Tenn. 
*** 

The Ecuadoran government, despite 
its public denial that it is a participant 
in the notorious Plan Colombia, has 
shown otherwise through its actions, 
principally by its concession to the U.S. 
military of its airbase in Manta in the 
Province of Manabi. Now, just days 
before the Minister of the Environment 
issued categorical denials of the harmful 
effects on Ecuadorans who live near the 
Colombian border from the spraying of 
coca crops, a leaked government report 
has demonstrated to the contrary. 
According to the report, over 90% of res- 
idents of the border province of 
Sucumbios are suffering from "rare 
health afflictions." These include gener- 
alized dermatitis resistant to treatment, 
eye irritation, upper respiratory disease, 
muscular pains and general malaise. 

Just as there are no "smart bombs," 
there are no "smart chemicals" as we 
learned in Vietnam from Agent Orange. 
There are just dumb pseudo-scientists 
who, in the service of their imperious 
and militarist rulers, wreak irreparable 
harm on innocent victims. 

Supporter 

Ecuador 


IN MEMORIAM FOR 
TSITSI TIRIPANO 

Poliyana Mangwiro— also known 
as Tsitsi Tiripano— died May 12. 
Tsitsi was a leader of GALZ (Gays 
and Lesbians of Zimbabwe). She was 
known to many in Zimbabwe for her 
fearless activism, and in the U.S. 
from a tour last spring sponsored by 
Amnesty International. 

GALZ is a fearless opponent of 
President Robert Mugabe's hate- 
filled actions against Zimbabwe's 
gays and lesbians. Despite severe 
police repression and a president 
who compared gays and lesbians to 
dogs, GALZ has confronted Mugabe 
at every opportunity, no matter 
where he has gone, including Eng- 
land. As Zimbabwe slips further into 
state-sponsored chaos while 
Mugabe's thugs have free reign, 
GALZ is more important than ever. 
Tsitsi will be terribly missed. 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 


THE FAKE ENERGY CRISIS 

The lead article on the fake energy 
crisis in the July issue delineates vari- 
ous forms of activism which stop at call- 
ing for public control of power produc- 
tion. The energy crisis has brought out 
self-appointed public activists preaching 
about getting rid of the fat cat capital- 
ists. Governor Davis talks big, but does- 
n't want to do anything to alienate capi- 
tal markets. Those that advocate public 
control of power must not have noticed 
that nothing stopped the public utilities 
from gouging on the spot market. The 
real crisis is in the ideology of capital- 
ism, not between the "responsible" capi- 
talists and the greedy ones. 

Health care worker 
California 

*** 

Our age of absolutes is reflected in 
how the power of one idea— the com- 
modity— is driving us to extinction. 
There are many manifestations of the 
infinite degradation capital foists on 
humanity. The so-called energy crisis in 
the U.S. shows how capital's restructur- 
ing for a new round of accumulation 
comes on the backs of the poor. The 
extremes of this anti-humanism are 
found in the politics of oil in places like 
Sudan and Colombia. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
California 


READERS' VIEWS 


WHAT IS GLOBALIZATION ALL ABOUT? 


What is globalization all about? They 
call Memphis the distribution capital of 
the world and then say that people in 
Memphis aren't trained to do technical 
labor so they can send the backbreaking 
jobs here and get it done for little above 
minimum wage with no benefits. It 
means we have families working two 
and three jobs for $7 or $8 an hour with 
no benefits. That's what globalization 
means for Black people here. 

Black activist 
Memphis 

*** 

When Mexican Industries closed its 
four plants here in May, Southwest 
Detroit, which is home to many Mexican 
and Central Americans, felt the blow 
psychologically as well as economically. 
The company, founded by former Detroit 
Tigers player Hank Aguirre, had provid- 
ed hundreds of jobs to the community for 
two decades. In the last few years the 
UAW had won a campaign there and at 
least a portion of the workers belong to 
Local 600, once the largest UAW local in 
the country. We will send follow-up 
reports for coming issues. 

Subscriber 

Detroit 

*** 

While all the heads of state were 
expressing shock and. dismay at the 
killing of a young protester in Genoa, 
they were simultaneously planning fur- 
ther militarization of their own cities 
during future meetings of world leaders 
and financial institutions. In the U.S., 
major cities are already "locked down" in 
anticipation of Black and Latino revolts. 
We saw the police come in swinging 
clubs at Latinos in the Bronx who were 
having their annual street party follow- 
ing the Puerto Rican Day parade. 

Revolutionary lawyer 
New York 


What the Italian police have done in 
Genoa on behalf of the G-8 and interna- 
tional capitalism is disgusting, despica- 
ble, and depraved. It must never be 
repeated. The fascist tactics of the 
police and "special" forces —including 
beatings, shootings, torture, trapping 
marchers, silencing free speech, making 
pacifists and others shout "viva il duce" 
and more— are terroristic. We can't let 
our silence be complicity. 

Resister 
San Francisco 

*** 

When I think of globalization, I think 
about Vieques. We have over 1,000 mili- 
tary bases in the U.S. with people suf- 
fering the same consequences to their 
health as do the people in Vieques. But 
if we can win a victory there and draw 
attention to the militarism that dam- 
aged their health, maybe people can see 
through the smokescreen. 

Environmental justice activist 
Memphis 

*** 

Most of us know that cops will go to 
any length to discredit our movements. 
That's why it's easy to throw a few 
agents into a fringe of people who think 
the most radical thing to do at a demon- 
stration is to smash windows. Isn't the 
radical part of the movement the fact 
that there are workers, environmental- 
ists, feminists, and youth all marching 
together saying NO to capitalism and 
YES to a non-exploitative society? It 
isn't so simple as violence or non-vio- 
lence. There's an inherent violence in 
capitalism and it doesn't need window- 
smashing to bring it out. What is need- 
ed is mass power, not the imagined 
power of a few elitist types who think 
they know best how to run a demonstra- 
tion. 

Trying to figure it out 
Tennessee 


STILL 

FIGHTING 

FOR 

JUSTICE 


I told you last month about the poem I 
wrote after I attended the Chicago Police 
Board public meeting in June. I attend- 
ed the public meeting again on July 19 to 
continue giving support to the 11-year 
old African-American girl who was bru- 
tally beaten by three white male Chica- 
go Police officers. When an adult is mis- 
treated by some form of law enforcement 
entity, there is a legal remedy. I want to 
know whether there is any kind of reme- 
dy for a child abused by authorities. I've 
written a second poem for the little girl 
and I call it "When is Justice Coming?" 

Eleven year old girl attacked by three 
racist cops. When is justice coming ? 

Her family has been asking for justice 
for months. When is justice coming ? 

Police Board and the OPS haven't 
done a damn thing. When is justice com- 
ing? 

If you ask me I would answer: In a 
time called never. 

For, you see, she will never be white, 
which seems to mean she does not deserve 
any rights, let alone justice according to 
Police Board and OPS, it seems to me. 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 


ALABAMA'S 
DOUBLE STANDARD 

Your readers may want to know about 
a recent civil rights protest in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Outraged by a judge’s 
ruling that ex-Ku Klux Klansman Bobby 
Frank Cherry is mentally unfit to stand 
trial in the 1963 church bombing that 
killed four Black girls, protesters point- 
ed out that Alabama has executed six 
mentally retarded Black men since 
1989. The racial double standard in the 
criminal injustice system is as gaping 
and obvious as ever. 

Observer 
South USA 


AIDS AND CAPITALISM 

Maya Jhansi's column on AIDS as 
revealing capitalism's sickness is well 
taken. I appreciate her anger that the 
pandemic is not seen as "dirty capitalist 
politics." But I don't think the fact that 
UN- AIDS singled out men as their focus 
for World AIDS Day, when women are 
suffering more, can be characterized as 
"disregard" for women's self-determina- 
tion, as Jhansi says. Rather, this policy, 
which will mean many more women will 
die, is UN-AIDS' way of appeasing the 
anti-women Holy See as well as member 
states like Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Iran, 
etc., who are hostile to any language or 
action that may even suggest that 
women have more control over their bod- 
ies and lives. It is hostility to women’s 
self-determination, in any form, that is 
behind the UN-AIDS actions. 

Women's Liberationist 
Tennessee 

*** 

HEALTH CARE IN 2001 

Htun Lin's article on HMO leeches in 
the July N&L showed how Marx's value 
theory is experienced on the shop floor. 
But in health care, value theory is felt 
not just by the health care workers, but 
by the patients as well. HMOs are push- 
ing self care and home care. The medical 
system forces you to think about yourself 
as a machine that functions like a 
machine. Doctors are not taught to view 
you as a person, just a physical descrip- 
tion of symptoms. What then, is a 
human being? 

Marxist 

California 

*** 

Stem cell research is touted as helping 
to cure all kinds of diseases. It is an out- 
growth of the fertility research being 
done for infertile couples. I am not con- 
vinced that the benefits of the new tech- 
nology advances will trickle down. After 
all, fertility research did not make chil- 
dren a priority for the whole society. So 
many children still need adoption. 

Concerned nurse 
California 



THE INDONESIAN SCENE 

Concerning your story in "Our Life 
and Times" on the unrest in Indonesia 
(July N&L), the "correct" name of Irian 
Jaya is West Papua. Megawati has said 
plenty about the movements there and 
in Aceh and made it clear she is opposed 
and will crack down. Even The New York 
Times says she will "unleash the mili- 
tary" against them— not that it has ever 
been leashed. When I spoke with an 
activist from there, he said Megawati's 
taking over will mean the restoration to 
the military of the little power it had 
lost. It means a counter-revolution with- 
out there having been a revolution, 
Again we see the failure of reform that 
does not uproot the existing order. I 
asked him about the students that 
brought about "reformasi" three years 
ago, and he said they are so disillu- 
sioned with Wahid that they are doing 
nothing. 

Concerned 
New York 


BOSNIA 
AND THE 
ARREST OF 
MILOSEVIC 


After hearing the response of many 
leftists to the arraignment before The 
Hague Tribunal of Serbia's former ruler, 
Slobodan Milosevic, I find your pam- 
phlet Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel 
of Western 'Civilization' more important 
than ever. Both Stalinist-style apologists 
for Milosevic and "independent" left crit- 
ics like Edward Herman are condemn- 
ing the arrest of Milosevic as an example 
of "great power hypocrisy." Supposedly, 
since The Hague tribunal is a "bour- 
geois" court, leftists should oppose its 
effort to convict Milosevic for his genoci- 
dal actions. I would like to ask these 
gentlemen why they didn't object to the 
"bourgeois" Spanish court which had 
sought the arrest and arraignment of 
Pinochet for his crimes against humani- 
ty. Or is simple logical consistency too 
much to ask for? 

Balkans activist 
^ Chicago 

IS HEGEL’S ABSOLUTE 
HEURISTIC? 

I liked the essay article in the July 
N&L on Hegel's dialectic very much. 
Tom Jeannot was clear about how the 
three thinkers, Dunayevskaya, Marx 
and Hegel differed and shared ideas. He 
also made clear how Marxist-Humanism 
differs from every other tendency. How- 
ever, I have a problem with his use of the 
word "heuristic" to describe Dunayev- 
skaya's relation to Hegel's Absolute 
Idea. The definition of heuristic I get 
from the dictionary says it refers to a 
device for problem solving. I don't think 
Dunayevskaya's reading of Absolute 
Idea as a process was simply heuristic in 
the sense of making things come out OK. 

David 
Oakland, CA 

REVOLT IN ENGLAND 

A drunken attack by racist whites 
could be partly blamed for the reaction 
of Asian youth in Oldham. However, 
much more important in my view is the 
"rioting" that took place in Leeds, sup- 
ported by Black, white and Asian youth 
against the police. This kind of united 
action cut away at the base of potential 
fascist organization by issuing a chal- 
lenge to the state across racial barriers. 

Patrick 

England 


A GOOD IDEA! 

Some may be wondering what to do 
with their tax "rebate" but I have no 
trouble deciding. The minute I get mine. 
I'm sending it off to News & Letters. 
That's where it will do the most good in 
helping to transform this system. 

Retiree 

California 
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Activism in Chicago denounces police brutality 


Carrie Kimbrough spoke at the July 19 meeting of the 
Chicago Police Review Board concerning the recent 
beating of her niece by three white male officers. 

I am the aunt of Timia Williams. I was there after 
the attack on her. I watched as she bled and they kept 
her without medical attention. 

You have the audacity to only give us two minutes to 
speak. Did anyone monitor the time they chased her, 
ran her down, beat, kicked, choked and bad-mouthed 
her? I was threatened to be taken to jail. 

Whenever cops do something so-called good they are 
praised and put on television and their names are 
given. But it has taken forever for us to get these three 
officers' names who did this vicious attack. When this 
cop was recently shot and killed, [Superintendent] 
Hillard, you came on television and made your sad 
comment and did all you could to get the shooter. I 
haven't seen you show any remorse for my niece or my 
family. 

Once again I say to you: Look in the mirror and real- 
ize you were bom the same color I am. Because of the 
position you hold, for now you think you are out of 
harm's way. But there is still a chance it can happen to 
you or someone you know. So stop this behavior now 
and take a stand and punish Mark Lamberg, Chris 
Trusoukalas, Chris Nitintan and anyone capable of 
these violent acts. 

—Carrie Kimbrough 

• 

Vera Love is the mother of Robert Russ, who was 
killed by a Chicago police officer in 1999. She attends 
every meeting of the Police Review Board. The Office of 
Professional Standards has found insufficient evidence 
to prosecute or dismiss the officer responsible for his 
death. Robert was known as a football player but Ms. 


Mumia Abu-JamaPs fight for freedom 


Supporters of Mumia Abu- Jamal will be in Philadel- 
phia on August 17. This will be Mumia's first day in 
front of a new judge in state court and demonstrations 

of support are being 
planned to coincide with 
his appearance at the 
Criminal Justice Center. 

We encourage all who 
can attend to show up for 
the August 17-18 demon- 
strations. We need to put 
on the pressure for this 
innocent man's freedom. 

Many new documents 
are available on-line at 
www.mumia.org, including long-awaited statements 
from Mumia and his brother, William Cook, on the 
facts of the 1981 shooting of officer Daniel Faulkner. 

—Chicago Committee to Free Mumia Abu- Jamal 



Black/Red View 


Remembering Frantz Fanon 


Love makes it known that "My son was a brilliant 
scholar, as well." 

How can Amnesty International single out Detroit as 
the worst city in keeping track of police brutality? (See 
"Readers' Views," July 2001 N&L) In Chicago, the 
Office of Professional Standards dismisses every case 
that's brought before it. This needs to be addressed, we 
have a horrible system. 

You complain to OPS and all you get is, "We've inves- 
tigated and found that there isn't enough evidence to 
substantiate." It's the same line every time, just like 
the police officers use the same words. "He fought me 
for my gun" and so forth. How many times do you have 
to hear this before you realize the board needs to be 
dissolved and some kind of citizen's control put in 
place? 

I was just speaking at a school to a group of Black 
and Latino students. They already knew all this. They 
asked me who was in charge of the police. Then they 
asked who was in charge of [Superintendent] Hillard. 
Then they wanted to know how to get rid of [Mayor] 
Daley, when is the next election. These kids are the 
place to start to change things. Go into the schools and 
talk to young minds. They think, and they are the next 
generation. 

I read about the high school kids in California who 
wanted to have Mumia Abu-Jamal speak to their grad- 
uation. The school refused, of course, but it led one 
young man to say that he would become a revolution- 
ary. I was moved by that. 

I started late— I can't bring my child back, but I 
might stop them from killing someone else’s children. 

I don't want to sign off on any amount of money. I 
was watching some home videos the other day, and it 
was alright now seeing my son laugh and smile in 
them. But then he was singing with his friends, "It's 


Dear friends and supporters: Ona Move! 

I have deceived several queries from 
many of you asking about how to sup- 
port this legal battle for life and liberty. 
Thank you for your kind inquiries. 

This is to inform you that the following 
entity has offered its kind offices to 
receive donations for the legal defense 
fund: 

Humanitarian Law Project 
8124 W. Third Street, Suite 105 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Thank you for your assistance in this 
effort! 

—Mumia 

Editor's note: make sure to put "Mumia 
Abu-Jamal" on cheek memo. 


(Continued from page 1) 

"the interests of farmers who don't give a damn." He 
learned, as Macey adds, that "freedom was not indivis- 
ible. He was a black soldier in a white mem's army." 

At the end of the war, Fanon studied medicine and 
psychiatry at the University of Lyon. From a book poor 
world of Martinique, he moved to a book rich world of 
a university town. He read Hegel and Merleau-Ponty, 
met Arab students and Arabs who became his patients. 
During this period, Fanon wrote Black Skin White 
Masks. In it he developed the theory that over a long 
period of oppression, some Blacks wanted to become 
white and for them "whiteness was liberation." Macey 
states that Black Skin Whites Masks was originally 
written as Fanon's dissertation thesis and was a form 
of "self analysis." Fanon's approach to psychiatry was 
to never separate mental illness from the social context 
as he searched for a self-negation that produces free- 
dom by transcending inhuman social relations. What 
he criticized was a form of self-negation that repro- 
duced alienation and human divisions. 

Fanon became the administrator of the Blida mental 
hospital in Algeria. During the Algerian struggle to end 
French colonial domination his concept of mental ther- 
apy became united with revolutionary activity. 
Undoubtedly, no other psychiatrist in the history of 
psychiatry has brought this kind of unity into being. At 
Blida, Fanon hid Algerian revolutionaries and treated 
the tortured victims of police and the military. He even 
gave psychiatric aid to mentally disturbed French tor- 
turers. 

His letter of resignation captures his philosophy and 
his total commitment: "Madness is one of the ways in 
which man can lose his freedom. And being placed at 
this intersection, I can say that I have come to realize 
with horror how alienated the inhabitants of this coun- 
try are. If psychiatry is a medical technique which 
aspires to allow man to cease being alienated from his 
environment, I owe it to myself to assert that the Arab, 
who is permanently alienated in his own country, lives 
in a state of absolute depersonalization." 

Macey began his biography of Fanon with Fanon's 
funeral in Algeria at a time when there was a serious 
factional conflict going on in Algeria. Macey only gives 


the reader a hint of this internal conflict and he never 
explains extensively why he titles the opening chapter 
of book, "Forgetting Kanon, Remembering Fanon" 
other than saying that Algerians can't remember 
Fanon because he was "Negro" while at the time of his 
burial all described themselves as "Fanonists." The 
truth lies in the revolutionary process itself which 
became the focus of Fanon's greatest work The 
Wretched of the Earth written as he was dying of 
leukemia. 

Fanon saw the future in terms of the revolutionary 
movement among the deepest layers of the population 
and put himself in the middle of that process in Alge- 
ria. He remained ruthlessly critical from within the 
revolutionary process, criticizing the prevailing ideas 
of the Algerian leaders as well as Black intellectuals 
who looked too much to culture and the past. He said, 
"we don't want to replace one form of barbarism with 
another form of barbarism." Fanon was never merely 
an advocate of violence as some have claimed. As 
Macey shows, it was the historic and ongoing violence 
of the brutal French colonial world, which was the con- 
text for that revolution. 

What informed Fanon's whole life was a commit- 
ment to the absolute independence of the deepest sub- 
jects of revolution, especially the Black dimension, as 
a path to a new reciprocity between all peoples— a 
"new humanism." Political leaders of the dominant 
party were especially a target of his wrath: he called 
"the single party.. .the modern form of the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie, unmasked, unpainted, unscrupu- 
lous and cynical." 

Macey is too quick to make Fanon's ideas a discon- 
tinuity with Marx. It is true that post-Marx-Marxists, 
unlike Marx, never appreciated the revolutionary sub- 
jectivity of peasants nor what we now call the Third 
World. Long before the African revolutions, for Marx 
the revolt of slaves in the U.S. was integral to a war of 
liberation against the capitalist world. Fanon's conti- 
nuity with Marx has to do with a vision of a new whole 
mental and manual human being. As Fanon put it: 
"Let us combine our muscles and our brains in a new 
direction.. .This new humanity cannot do otherwise 
than to define a new humanism both for itself and for 
others." 


Hard to Say Goodbye to Yesterday." That was difficult. 
The next song they sang was "It's Time to Make A 
Change." 

That is true, and we are the people who can make 
that change. —Vera Love 





The Chicago Anti-Bashing Network, Sangat (a 
South Asian lgbt organization), and the Comite Exigi- 
mos Justicia led a spirited protest July 11 against Cook 
County States Attorney Dick Devine who was receiv- 
ing an Abraham Lincoln Award from the Illinois Coun- 
cil Against Handgun Violence. 

They called the award "an insult to the memories of 
all people gunned down by police— Robert Russ, 
LaTanya Haggerty, Kelsey Hogan, just to name a few. 
Dick Devine has yet to criminally prosecute a single 
Chicago police officer for violence against a civilian 
since he was elected in 1996. This, despite three 
Amnesty International reports in the last five months 
documenting gay bashing by the Chicago police in the 
cases of Freddie Mason Jr., Jeffrey Lyons and Kentin 
Waits." 

The mast amusing chant was probably "Who let the 
pigs off?. ..Dick Dick Dick Devine!" —Participant 

No to 'Plan Colombia 1 

San Francisco— A multiethnic band of 150 
marched from 24th and Mission Streets to United 
Nations Plaza on Saturday, July 21, to protest Plan 
Colombia* the U.S.'s $7.5 billion assault on Colombian 
plants, animals and people in the name of fighting 
drugs. Of course marchers knew better, as indicated by 
the chant, "Urgente! Urgente! La guerre en Colombia 
es en contra de la gente." 

A woman from JUNTOS, a coalition organizing 
against U.S. militarism, said the date for the march 
was chosen because it was Colombian Independence 
Day. Her focus was on solidarity between movements. 
She told the crowd, "We can't be sectarian anymore and 
win anything." An activist representing the American 
Indian Movement (AIM) concurred as he saw the 
struggle of indigenous people in Colombia the same as 
in the U.S. and practically everywhere else in the 
world. Like many other speakers he called for solidari- 
ty between participants of this action and the G8 sum- 
mit protesters in Genoa, Italy. Indeed many there had 
marched in Berkeley the previous night to express out- 
rage at the police murder of a young Italian man 
demonstrating in Genoa. 

A Black youth from Revolutionary Anti-authoritari- 
ans of Color for Equality (RACE) saw Plan Colombia as 
an extension of the United States' racist domestic drug 
policy: "This is not a war against drugs; it's a war 
against people.... Don't talk to us about some anarchist 
who throws a brick through a Starbucks window when 
the U.S. government is out killing Black and Brown 
people in the streets every single day." 

The racist nature of the U.S. intervention in Colom- 
bia is corroborated by the testimony of Luis Gilberto 
Murillo, an African Colombian whose term as governor 
of Choco state was cut short by right-wing forces in 
state and national government. Murillo was exiled by 
the paramilitary group Auto-Defensas Unidas de 
Colombia (AUC) under penalty of death to himself and 
his family. In a June 4 interview with Pacific News Ser- 
vice he stated, "I would like African Americans to note 
that their tax money is used to support a U.S. policy, 
including! Plan Colombia, which is detrimental to 
African Colombians. And not just detrimental to their 
standard of living, but to their lives. It is a policy that 
kills them." He told of an Easter Sunday massacre in 
which 100 were killed in Upper Naya, most of them 
African Colombians. 

Much Has been rightly said of the continuing cam- 
paign to remove indigenous people from their land, yet 
70% of those violently displaced are Black. According to 
Murillo 82% of African Colombians live under the 
poverty line. And although they number 11 million of 
Colombia's 42 million citizens' they occupy no see/s of 
real power. 

Murillo said he and the coalition of independent lib- 
erals that nominated him for governor of Choco "want- 
ed to represent new processes of thought in the black 
community." This is not unlike the message delivered 
by the AIM brother here in San Francisco when he said 
to marchers, "You wanna talk about arms? Let's talk 
about arming your mind....You have to commit yourself 
to a new Way of life. This demonstration is a cerei .ony 
for a new thought, a new beginning." 

—David M. 


News & Letters 
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VIEWS FROM THE INSIDE OUT 


by Robert Taliaferro 


The globalization of apartheid 


Apartheid. It is a singular word that, for years, 
defined a policy in South Africa that was indicative of 
state-supported racism. A system of class and privi- 
lege, it disallowed the Black experience from taking 
root in a country where the majority of its people are 
Black. 

Though people in the U.S. are familiar with the 
terms: racism, prejudice, disenfranchisement (espe- 
cially after the 2000 elections), terms like apartheid 
are defined as elements of sociological factors that are 
"foreign-born," having no place in the cultural miasma 
that delineates this country's cultural heritage. 

Apartheid, however, is a system that involves minor- 
ity rule. It is a system where a select group of wealthy 
individuals, or a select ethnocentric influence, governs 
all aspects of life of a general majority of people. It is a 
system that defines a specific set of rights for a select 
few that are less restrictive and compelling, and anoth- 
er distinctly austere set of rights for "others" that are 
not only more restrictive, but more universally applied. 

APARTHEID RETURNS 

Apartheid— the word— is finding its way back into 
the media spotlight, especially as it pertains to phar- 
maceutical companies, HIV/AIDS, and the policies of 
those companies in places like Africa with regard to the 
distribution of more economical drugs to help combat 
the spread of that disease throughout the continent. 

The phrase "murder by patent" is used to describe 
the inherent refusal of the large pharmaceutical com- 
panies to provide cheap lifesaving medicines to African 
peoples. Ironically it was South Africa that— in 1997— 
passed a law that would make it easier for its 4 million 
citizens currently living with HIV/AIDS to receive 
those medicines. 

The result of that law was a lawsuit filed by phar- 
maceutical companies aimed at protecting their prof- 
its, which was subsequently dropped in April 2001 


after worldwide protests against the international car- 
tels forced their hand. Yet, like the traditional concept 
of apartheid that we have come to appoint to a specif- 
ic segment of the world, many in this country have 
failed to see the globalized impact of apartheid. 

AIDS, in the U.S., is a disproportionate killer of 
minorities. In Africa and in other areas of the world 
with large populations containing "people of color," it is 
also a prominent killer. Access to life-saving drugs that 
would enhance the quality of life of those individuals is 
often distributed by virtue of race, class, gender, and 
geographical influences. 

It is not surprising that the U.S. alone abstained 
from supporting a United Nations resolution that ele- 
vated universal access to "medication in the context of 
pandemics such as HIV/AIDS" as fundamental of a 
right to health. The Bush administration, like other 
administrations before, justifies the non-support due 
to "legal and constitutional reasons." 

AIDS, like any pandemic, is enhanced by unequal 
access to medicines, poverty, and in places like Africa, 
gender inequality issues. In essence, it is inherently 
linked to issues of race. The globalized national 
aspects of apartheid-based policies are in effect geno- 
cide of the highest order, led in part by the U.S. 

ECONOMIC COLONIALISM 

It is true that countries in Africa must take some 
responsibility in combating AIDS and other poverty- 
related issues, and it is true that African leaders must 
be more responsible for the health and economic needs 
of their people, and in April 2001, African leaders did 
agree to spend at least 15% of their national budgets 
on health. 

But globalized apartheid takes on various forms, 
and it is unlikely that many of those goals will be met 
when African countries are forced to pay questionable 
foreign debts incurred from some of the same interna- 
tional financial cartels that help to fund pharmaceuti- 
cal companies. 


every big city in the UK after a Saturday night out, 
every week! Let us keep things in perspective. 

Large-scale public protests have a big role in making 
people aware of the issues, as well as being a vent for 

people's anger and help- 
lessness. They can be 
peaceful, and should be 
in order to bring maxi- 
mum support into the 
street and show the 
world that the most 
destructive tools (physi- 
cal and otherwise) are 
still in the hands of those 
who protect property. 
Such demonstrations are 
not a substitute, but a 
complement to other 
forms of organized and 
long-term public action 
like organizing local groups to bring pressure on the 
bureaucracy and to initiate change. 

That is why Oxfam and Drop the Debt leadership 
were wrong for not taking part in the march that was 
organised by the Genoa Social Forum. Jubilee South 
and others did, to their credit. Hundreds of people who 
support Drop the Debt and Oxfam and other UK char- 
ities took part in the march individually and showed 
that they were ahead of the leaders of these organiza- 
tions in seeing the need for showing their anger in pub- 
lic for what is going on in the world. 

Curiously, organizations that pulled out of the 
march at the last minute proved the anarchists right. 
Take direct action on your own, march under your own 
steam and peel away if things get rough (as Rickshaw 
freedom riders did). I wish there were enough of us 
around when the two young men confronted each other 
on Friday July 20. 

—Dr. Mahmood Messkoub 

The author is a Rickshaw freedom rider , and an econo- 
mist at Leeds University Business School, who cycled 
with a team to take a rickshaw from Leeds to Genoa as 
part of the Drop the Debt campaign. 


munity in the fall of Srebrenica. We demand the 
British government comply with the French Parlia- 
mentary Enquiry's urgent request to hear evidence 
from General Rupert Smith, former commander of UN 
forces in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

"To increase material assistance and provision of 
security for the courageous survivors of genocide now 
returning to Srebrenica, To increase assistance to those 
who are unable to return, by providing women in col- 
lective refugee centres with opportunities to support 
and educate their children and to live with self-respect, 
dignity and hope for the future. 

"To continue and increase financial support and pro- 
vide expert assistance for exhumation and identifica- 
tion of the missing. To support the survivors of Sre- 
brenica, the Committee for the Sixth Anniversary and 
the Committee for Implementation of the Project of the 
Memorial Complex and the Cemetery in Potocari, in 
their plan to lay the foundation stone of the Memorial 
Complex at Potocari." —Richard Bunting 


In essence, those cartels invoke the same colonial 
rule on independent African countries that rivals, if 
not exceeds, the colonialism of the parent company-at- 
large. Economic colonialism is the policy of slavery and 
genocide. 

We must be careful when we apply terms of oppres- 
sion in a singular fashion, for in that attempt to ratio- 
nalize such concepts and apply them as individual pre- 
cepts, we also tend to feign ignorance to the collective 
responsibility that defines us as members of a univer- 
sal family... humanity. When we do that, another indi- 
vidual term, guilt, becomes a collective premise that is 
borne by all. 


'Biojustice' movement 

While the movement against global capital has been 
portrayed as mainly about free trade and internation- 
al financial institutions, a June 23-24 teach-in, march 
and rally in San Diego, Cal., highlighted another 
important aspect: opposition to the uses of genetic 
engineering. Over 1,200 came out in the heat to the 
Biojustice/Beyond Biodevastation V event held to 
counter the Biotechnology Industry Organization's 
annual convention. They were protesting what one of 
the speakers, Brian Tokar, called "the absorption of 
everything that's alive into the sphere of commercial 
products." 

The movement is not only about food safety but the 
hold a small group of companies have on the global 
food supply and agriculture. A wave of mergers has 
consolidated this group even more, but the driving 
forces are the blitz of recent patents for genes and 
organisms, and the ongoing restructuring of world 
agriculture around biotechnology. 

PATENTS CHOKE RESEARCH 

Even agricultural research, dominated until the 
1980s by government and university projects, is 
increasingly controlled by private companies holding 
the patents on genes and plant varieties needed for the 
research. Most agricultural biotech patents and much 
of the world's seed business are owned by the big five: 
Monsanto, DuPont, Dow, Aventis, and Syngenta. 

The "biojustice" movement is clearly having an 
impact. Even so unlikely a forum as the UN Develop- 
ment Program's "Human Development Report 2001" 
leveled an attack against the "debate in Europe and 
the U.S. over genetically modified crops" as undermin- 
ing the ability of poor nations to feed their populations. 
Never mind that the movement exists in poor countries 
too, notably India, where groups of farmers have 
burned fields of genetically engineered crops. Never 
mind that people-go hungry not because there is any 
shortage of food but because they cannot pay. Never 
mind that the continuing restructuring of agriculture, 
of which genetic engineering is part and parcel, is 
pushing more and more people off the land. 

The report holds up the 1960s "green revolution" as 
a shining example, disregarding its actual conse- 
quences described by Vandana Shiva in The Violence of 
the Green Revolution: "Instead of abundance, Punjab 
has been left with diseased soils, pest-infested crops, 
waterlogged deserts and indebted and discontented 
farmers." Where food had been grown for 1,000 years 
without impairing soil fertility, agriculture became 
dependent on fertilizer and pesticides. The making of 
the Green Revolution involved "centralized control of 
knowledge and genetic resources. ..not achieved with- 
out resistance," and a major shift in "who controlled 
the production and use of seeds." Community-managed 
resources were privatized and many small farmers 
were forced off the land, by bankruptcy, dam-building, 
or other factors. 

A MONOPOLY OVER NATURE 

The big corporations aim to infuse every major 
branch of agriculture with genetic engineering, to 
transform the inputs— seeds, genes, nutrients, and 
defenses against insects— from fruits of nature to 
patented commodities obtained via a market controlled 
by them. The first priority of corporate genetic engi- 
neering has been to produce plants resistant to the 
herbicides sold by the same capitalist chemical compa- 
nies. 

Part of their strategy is to flood the market with 
genetically engineered food. In the U.S. it is nearly 
impossible to avoid them. Altered genes have even 
tainted organically grown food labeled "G.M. free" 
because crops are exposed to windblown gene-altered 
pollen. The fiasco with Starlink com is an example of 
how all the safeguards supposedly in place do not stop 
genetically engineered seeds from cross-breeding, mix- 
ing with other seeds in distribution, and falsely being 
sold as unmodified. 

Right now Brazil is one of the biggest battle- 
grounds, with environmentalists fighting to maintain 
the existing ban on biotech seeds. Brazil is the only 
substantial exporter of non-engineered soybeans left. 

The increasing integration of the biojustice move- 
ment into the broader movement against global capital 
shows it is not only opposing certain technologies but 
challenging the social system that develops them in an 
inhuman direction, and posing the need for a new soci- 
ety where* the human relationship to nature is not 
material for exploitation but rather the basis for free- 
dom and truly human development. 

— Franklin Dmitryev 


Eyewitness report: Protest, tragedy in Genoa 


Genoa, Italy— A. scene played out on a comer of 
town in Genoa on the 20th of July. Two men were fac- 
ing each other— a 23-year-old standing in the street 
armed with a small fire extinguisher and the other a 
20-year-old armed with a 
pistol inside an armored 
carabinieri Land Rover. 

The rest sadly is history. 

Why the carabiniere 
went for the head we 
don't know. He seemed a 
good shot, got two on tar- 
get. 

Why didn't he aim for 
a different part of the 
body, especially when the 
target's arms were 
raised either to throw 
the canister or to shield 
himself? The magistrate 
will be asking the same questions, as the case has offi- 
cially been declared an "un voluntary homicide." Once 
he fell the Jeep reversed and ran him over twice. True, 
the car was jammed against the wall, but its engine 
was running and could have reversed in full power to 
pull away from the situation, as it did after the shoot- 
ing. 

Why did the carabiniere shoot then? Confusion or 
following a policy of "shoot-if-in-doubt-and-we-answer- 
for- you- later." The carabiniere was declared to be in a 
state of shock and was treated in a hospital, while 
Carlo Giuliani was sent to "chill out" in the morgue 
awaiting official autopsy, forensic tests, and all sorts of 
time wasting practices. 

Tragic as this event was, it is surprising that there 
were no more deaths around town. Even the scale of 
destruction around town was far less than the dramat- 
ic footage we saw on TV screens. The damage was 
almost exclusively against big business and those asso- 
ciated with it. 

True, some bus shelters and telephone booths were 
damaged too, but these are common scenes around 



Srebrenica commemoration calls for justice 


Oxford, England— Some 50 people, members of 
the Bosnia-Herzegovina community and British and 
international supporters, gathered in Whitehall on 
July 7 for a two hour vigil, marking the sixth anniver- 
sary of the massacre at Srebrenica. We put on white 
smocks, on which were written the names of those who 
are missing, believed killed, although their remains 
have not yet been identified. We handed out leaflets 
with this message in English and Serbo-Croat: 

"On the sixth anniversary of the fall of Srebrenica 
and the genocidal murder of 8,000 men and boys, we 
support the demands of the Women of Srebrenica by 
calling upon the UK government, the European Com- 
munity and the UN: 

"To honor their commitment to arrest all indicted 
war criminals, especially Karadzic and Mladic. We sup- 
port the chief prosecutor of The Hague Tribunal, Carla 
del Ponte, in her call for special forces to carry out 
these arrests. To make publicly available all informa- 
tion on the role of the UN and the international com- 
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Israel's war crimes: then and now 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

On July 31, in yet another war crime, Israeli mis- 
siles hit the West Bank town of Nablus. When the dust 
cleared, eight Palestinians lay dead, two of them small 
children in the area. Also among those killed were two 
leaders pf the Islamic fundamentalist Hamas move- 
ment, whose military wing has taken responsibility for 
many suicide bombings. The next day, 100,000 Pales- 
tinians rallied to mourn the Hamas leaders and to 
pledge revenge. These assassinations of presumed ter- 
rorists serve only to strengthen the hand of the most 
rejectionist, intolerant elements within the Palestin- 
ian movement. 

So reactionary has the State of Israel become in the 
eyes of the world that it has been forced to hire a 


War in Chechnya 

"G-8, the Summit of Silence?" was the title of an 
appeal submitted by the dissident Russian journalist 
Andrei Babitski to the Genoa summit. Also signed by 
hundreds of prominent intellectuals such as Elie 
Wiesel, John Le Carre, Daniel Bensaid, and Elena Bon- 
ner, the appeal detailed the horrors of Russia's war in 
Chechnya: mass executions, roundups of civilians, tor- 
ture camps, and rape. 

The appeal was in fact met by silence, not only by 
the leaders of the economic summit in Genoa, but also 
at the individual meeting between George W. Bush and 
Russian President Vladimir Putin. Was it entirely a 
coincidence that the two executioners had an especial- 
ly warm encounter, despite strong Russian opposition 
to Bush's missile "defense" plan? 

Ten days before Genoa, Russian soldiers swept 
through two Chechen villages, arresting and torturing 
every single adult male, some 1,500 people. They also 
ransacked the village. Some Russian soldiers laughed 
that "freedom" was a "railroad car" to Siberia, a refer- 
ence to Stalin's deportation of the entire Chechen peo- 
ple in 1944. The Chechen people charge that Putin 
aims to rule Chechnya at any cost, with or without the 
population. A month earlier, on June 15, Russia, China, 
and four Central Asian countries signed a little-noticed 
"Convention for the Struggle Against Terrorism, 
Extremism, and Separatism." The first fruits of this 
sinister agreement were: 1) denial of a Ansa to Chinese 
exile Wei Jingsheng, who had been invited to Moscow 
to speak on Tibet; 2) the arrest of democratic journalist 
Dodojon Atovulloev in Moscow, on a warrant from the 
government of Tajikistan. Atovulloev's return to Tajik- 
istan would endanger his life, in a country where the 
free press has been totally suppressed and 53 journal- 
ists have been killed since 1992. The mere possession 
of Charogh-iRouz, the newspaper he founded (recently 
published from Moscow), can result in death at the 
hands of the police. 


lawyer to defend its Prime Minister, Ariel Sharon, 
against international charges of war crimes originating 
in a Western European bourgeois democracy, Belgium. 
These charges are being made under the same laws 
that were recently used, to great international acclaim, 
to prosecute and convict some of the perpetrators of the 
1994 Rwandan genocide. In fact, Israel itself used sim- 
ilar legal avenues in 1961 when, in a secret operation, 
it captured the notorious Nazi war criminal Adolf Eich- 
mann in Argentina and brought him to trial in Israel. 

The Belgian courts are investigating Sharon for his 
role in the September 1982 massacre of at least 800 
Palestinians at the Shatila and Sabra refugee camps 
near Beirut, Lebanon. Sharon, the overall commander 
of Israel's invasion of Lebanon that year, allowed viru- 
lently anti-Palestinian Christian Phalangist militias to 
rampage through the camps for two days. An official 
investigation, headed by the Chief Justice of Israel's 
Supreme Court, found Sharon personally responsible 
for the massacre, forcing him to resign as Minister of 
Defense. However, Sharon was never prosecuted for 
complicity in murder, as he should have been. 

Today, 23 Palestinian survivors are taking legal 
action in the Belgian courts against Sharon, under the 
concept of "universal jurisdiction" for war crimes and 
crimes against humanity. In recent months, Chile's 
former dictator Augusto Pinochet narrowly escaped 
extradition to Spain for crimes against humanity 
under similar laws. Former Nixon administration offi- 
cial Henry Kissinger has also come under investigation 
in Europe for his role in Chile. While we heartily 
applaud these efforts to bring these criminals to jus- 
tice, we also note something odd: 

In the Sharon case, no attempt is being made also to 

China miners protest 

The hype surrounding China's Olympic bid was dis- 
pelled by reports from the coal mines. On July 22, an 
explosion in a privately run "illegal" mine in Jiangsu 
province killed over 90 miners. Local officials allegedly 
were ordered to shut down all small coal mines by the 
end of June, in a government-launched "safety cam- 
paign." Officially, 5,300 miners were killed last year, 
but independent labor rights groups estimate up to 
10 , 000 . 

Earlier, on July 9, 10,000 miners, along with their 
families, other workers and retirees, organized a 
protest in Jilin province, demanding back pay due for 
17-30 months. They blocked the main rail line between 
Harbin and Jilin city for most of the morning, holding 
up six trains. Officials dispatched riot police but they 
did not initially attempt to remove the protesters. 

According to the Hong Kong Information Center for 
Human Rights and Democracy, one miner said the gov- 
ernment should give more money to help improve the 
lives of workers and their families instead of spending 
huge amounts to stage the 2008 Olympics. 


prosecute those directly responsible for the 1982 mas- 
sacre, all of them right-wing Christian Arab militia- 
men, many of them still living in Lebanon. Nor is it 
mentioned that the Lebanese Army also "investigated" 
the 1982 massacre, totally absolving the Phalangists. 
There is a similar silence around Syria's role in the 
equally horrific massacre of Palestinian civilians by 
Lebanese Christian militias at the Al-Zaatar refugee 
camp in 1976. 

Such omissions reinforce a mythic version of Arab 
history that, like the Israeli one of a heroic Zionism 
fighting against a much stronger foe, makes the neces- 
sary compromises between two nations inhabiting the 
same land much harder. 

Bush's reactionary 
'diplomats' 

Whether or not Bush can now get all his proposed 
foreign policy appointments approved, given the razor- 
thin Senate majority switch from Republican to Demo- 
crat, they nonetheless show his imperial mindset, 
especially in the western hemisphere: 

Otto Reich is Bush's choice to be assistant secretary 
of state for the Western Hemisphere, the main Latin 
American policy position. Reich ran a major arm of 
Reagan's domestic propaganda machine, salting U.S. 



Workers demonstrated in July in Lima, Peru demand- 
ing the return of exiled former President Alberto Fuji- 
mori to face corruption charges. 


papers with "positive" articles about the CIA-backed 
contras. Reich also helped in the crafting of the ultra- 
reactionary Helms-Burton Act tightening the embargo 
on Cuba. 

John Negroponte is Bush's candidate for UN Ambas- 
sador. When he was ambassador to Honduras, 1981- 
85, Negroponte was a major figure in covering up 
atrocities carried out by the Honduran military, in 
order to maintain U.S.-contra bases there. 

Elliott Abrams was appointed by Bush to be Nation- 
al Security Council director for "democracy, human 
rights and international operations." When he served 
Reagan as assistant secretary of state for Latin Amer- 
ica, Abrams was infamous for baldly denying atrocities 
carried out in Central America by U.S.-backed forces, 
such as the 1982 El Mozote massacre of civilians in El 
Salvador. Abrams was also convicted in Reagan's Iran- 
contra conspiracy. 

Zimbabwe 
general strike 

A general strike shut down Zimbabwe July 3 and 4. 
The Zimbabwean Congress of Trade Unions (ZCTU) 
called the strike to protest a 70% increase in the price 
of oil, something that hit the poor the hardest. 
Although the government of Robert Mugabe declared 
the strike to be illegal, up to 80% of the working class 
is said to have participated. Stores, factories and banks 
had to close. 

Most workers followed the ZCTU's call to stay at 
home and remain calm, rather than risk coming out 
onto the streets, where they would undoubtedly have 
encountered the regime's thugs. In one case, however, 
three tnicks that tried to make deliveries during the 
strike were burned. 

The strike had important political dimensions, espe- 
cially since the ZCTU and its principal leader, Morgan 
Tsvangirai, are key figures in the opposition. While the 
government did not back down on the price increase, 
the whole nation could see the massive support that 
the ZCTU and the opposition now enjoy. 

In an effort to crack doAvn, government thugs recent- 
ly took over Tsvangirai's village of origin, also threat- 
ening businesses that had closed down during the 
strike. Mugabe has continued his demagogic land 
takeovers, where, in the name of land reform, regime 
cronies calling themselves liberation war veterans 
have been besieging and taking over farms. 

Mugabe is focusing on the 2002 elections, which he 
presumably plans once again to rig. In preparation for 
this, he has been cracking down on the press. He has 
shut down the BBC bureau, while also pressuring the 
local press. In January, a bomb destroyed the printing 
press of the Daily News, the country's only privately 
owned newspaper. 
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EDITORIAL — To the barbarism of terrorism and war, we pose the new society 


Terrorism, Bush's retaliation 

Looking for scapegoats show inhumanity of class society 


by Iltun L in 

The instant mass slaughter of over 6,000 civilians at 
the World Trade Center and the Pentagon was nothing 
less than a crime against all of humanity. Rationaliza- 
tions among so-called leftists to explain away the hor- 
ror, such as “U.S. imperialism's chickens coming home 
to roost,” sound a bit too much like the warhawks who 
try to rationalize the H-bombs dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, or those who try to rationalize the civil- 
ian massacres at Thanh Phong or My Lai, by saying 
such horrors are necessary in war. 

All the rationalizations for these atrocities fly in the 
face of the common humanity we all share. These ratio- 
nalizations are a shackle on our thinking. 

Bush's rhetoric of a "total war" to smoke out and 
hunt down the enemy has fanned the flames of ethnic 
scapegoating. All across the U.S. we have heard of 
attacks against individuals who look Arab or Afghan, 
anyone who fits the profile of the new "enemy," the new 
"other." Bush's declarations in response to terrorism 
threaten to turn the whole world into Taliban-like 
unfreedom. 

TWO OF A KIND TERROR 

I am reminded of Raya Dunayevskaya's description 
of "two of a kind" terror in the aftermath of Reagan's 
bombing of Libya: Islamic fundamentalist terror at 
home against its own people (especially women) and 
abroad, and America's own form of fundamentalism 

(Continued on page 3) 



Durban racism conference 

by John Alan 

The United Nations World Conference Against 
Racial Discrimination, Xenophobia and Related Intol- 
erance, held in Durban, South Africa last month was 
an opportunity to make a worldwide statement. Indeed 
it accomplished putting many of the contradictions in 
the fight against racism onto the world stage. Howev- 
er, it did not resolve any of those contradictions. 
Instead, it proved to be a cantankerous ideological 
struggle between the nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs), that are related to the social activities of the 
UN, and the capitalist powers, mainly the U.S., which 
in actuality controls what the UN does and refrains 
from doing. 

This ideological struggle has not appeared often in 
the headlines nor has it been seriously evaluated. The 
primary reason for this is: both prior to the opening 
and through the UN's conference the most politically 
charged issue was the effort by several Arab states to 
equate Zionism with racism and call Israel's policies in 
the West Bank, Gaza Strip and the Golan Heights a 
holocaust of "ethnic cleansing of Arabic people." 

U.S.'S HYPOCRISIES 

This negative characterization of Israel by the Arab 
countries was the U.S.'s reason for boycotting the con- 
ference and not sending Secretary of State Colin Pow- 
ell to Durban. However, even without Powell in Dur- 
ban, the U.S. was there in the form of its delegation to 
the UN. From reports of Americans active in the UN's 
NGOs, the U.S. governmental delegates "tried to 
intimidate them to endorse meaningless, toothless dec- 
larations against racism in general with no mention of 
specific countries or specific atrocities or specific poli- 
cies of redress and reparations." 

As one African American put it: "the Arab [rulers] 
stole the show." By focusing the media's attention on 
the issue of "Zionism is racism," the points of Black 
African NGOs were ignored. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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New Era strike gains supporters ................... Rage 3 


by Peter Hudis 

A two-fold disaster descended upon the world with 
the cruel and inhuman terrorist attack on New York 
and Washington, D.C. on Sept. 11. The first was the 
terrorist attack, which created a level of destruction 
and mayhem not seen in a U.S. city since the Civil 
' War. The second is the Bush administration's response 
to it by declaring a "state of war" and engaging in total 
militarization, at home and abroad. 

As Marxist-Humanists, we oppose both sides of this 
disaster. Our ground is the absolute opposite of terror- 
ism and statist militarism— the idea of freedom. 

HUMANISM VS. TERROR 

The Sept. 11 attack had no relation to a struggle 
against capitalism, injustice, or U.S. imperialism. It 
was a brutal act of violence against the U.S. people 
which had no rational legitimacy or justification. 

There is not a shred of liberatory political con- 
tent to these acts, presumably carried out by 
Islamic fundamentalists under the leadership of 
Osama bin Laden. They were simply intended to 
kill as many people as possible. Such cruelty 
could only have been carried out by the most 
reactionary elements imaginable. 

And yet even in the midst of this anti-human 
destruction the light of humanism did shine in the 
hundreds of workers and citizens who flocked to 
"ground zero" in New York to help clear rubble, save 
victims, and provide medical aid to the injured. Spon- 
taneous expressions of solidarity became common- 
place— from construction workers rushing to save 
office workers, to Black youth helping elderly Jewish 
people get out of the area. The focal point of total dev- 
astation became the site from which its absolute oppo- 
site showed itself, as working people expressed their 
dignity and solidarity in the face of the disaster. 

The human dimension showed itself nationwide, as 
seen in prisons from Folsom Prison in California to 
Angola in Louisiana, where prisoners collected thou- 
sands of dollars to aid victims of the disaster. 

These humanist expressions of solidarity, however, 
are being buried by Bush's effort to use the attacks as 
an excuse to militarize America, restrict civil liberties, 
and embark on what U.S. rulers have long aspired 



Anti-war rally in Portland, Oregon 


for— permanent military intervention. 

Bush is preparing to bomb and raid anywhere he 
deems fit to "eradicate terrorism"— even though this 
will mean killing thousands of innocent people in 
Afghanistan and elsewhere who have suffered for 
years from the repressive, anti-woman, anti-human 
policies of such reactionary regimes. 

BUSH'S DRIVE TO WAR 

Afghanistan is for now the target of the U.S. mili- 
tary effort since its ruling Taliban regime of Islamic 
fundamentalists has sheltered Osama bin Laden, the 
presumed mastermind of the Sept. 11 bombings. 
Fighter planes, commando teams, and massive 

(Continued on page 10) 


What kind of 'anti-war movement 1 ? 


RESPONSES IN NEW YORK 

New York City— Thousands of New Yorkers have 
risen up from their grief and fear to demand that Bush 
not take revenge on innocent people in our name. Just 
a few days after the World Trade Center massacre, 
people began to gather spontaneously in parks to com- 
memorate the victims and condemn the calls for war 
and racist attacks. Soon, several teach-ins and meet- 
ings were being held each day. 

On Sept. 21, a vigil in Union Square was followed by 
a march to Times Square, drawing 4,000 people, a sur- 
prise to everyone. The event, spearheaded by the 
Direct Action Network, "broke the ice," as one partici- 
pant said. Planned as a "mellow vigil," there was no 
permit for the march, so it proceeded on the sidewalks 
on both sides of the street. The two sides sang back and 
forth to each other, filling the streets with sound. 

Passers-by and people in the stores and windows of 
buildings indicated their support. The march was 
joined by people from an Islamic group, who were put 
in the lead. Participants said afterward that the march 
gave us back a sense of community and gave us our 
voices to protest against war-mongering and racism 
against Arab- Americans. The police, meanwhile, tried 
to break up the march, and detained a part of it, 
cramped it behind barricades, for about an hour. New 
York City police were assisted by state troopers, New 
Jersey police and university security forces. 

Two large coalitions have formed to carry on demon- 
strations, teach-ins, and organizing in communities, 
schools and religious establishments. Hundreds are 
attending each coalition meeting, ranging from leftists 
to pacifists to civil libertarians. The problem with the 
meetings is that in the rush to plan activities, there 
has been little discussion about what exactly we are 
against, and none about what we are for. 

The principles of the coalition initiated by a meeting 
at Br echt Forum in clude: mourn the victims and con- 


demn the attacks; oppose anti-Islam, anti-Arab, anti- 
immigrant and all racial and religious discrimination; 
no support for war; preserve civil liberties; and for 
global justice. Some people at each coalition's meet- 
ings blame the U.S. for the attacks without even con- 
demning them, and discussion of terrorism itself has 
been nil. Much more discussion and debate is needed. 

—NY N&LC Local member 

MEETINGS IN MEMPHIS 

Memphis, Term.— On Sept. 11 there was already 
an "Encampment" set up in the heart of Midtown in 
front of the Quaker meeting house, to raise awareness 
about the damage done by the sanctions against and 
bombing of Iraq. It was soon transformed into one 
against violence against all peoples, as well as what 
to do against a possible racist backlash against the siz- 
able Middle Eastern and East Asian population here. 

That evening 30 gathered on the porch, joining the 
Quakers in a candlelight vigil for the victims and for 
ending violence everywhere, 

By Thursday, word was out that there would be a 
meeting at the Mid-South Peace and Justice Center 
and 40 people came together and decided to call our- 
selves Voices for Peace (VFP). Our first action was at 
the Cooper/Young street festival. Several youth passed 
out white ribbons on a card reading: "Wearing this 
ribbon shows that you are a voice for peace. Explain 
that there are alternatives to war and violence. We 
can break the cycle and have no more victims." While 
Bush's drumbeat for war seems overwhelming, the 
reaction to our peace ribbon was completely positive. 

The desire for peace and wariness about rushing to 
war, were also seen at the University of Memphis 
where Palestinian and Muslim students took the lead 
in organizing a forum urging students to "show your 
support for freedom, peace, humanity and democra- 

(C onti nued on page 11) 
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Feminism and anti-globalization 


by Maya Jhansi 

While the anti-globalization movement that has 
been nipping at the heels of the WTO, the IMF and the 
World Bank made its presence known in the U.S. in 
Seattle two years ago, women in other parts of the 
world have been fighting global capitalism for decades, 
by for example, organizing women workers in the 
maquiladora plants, fighting structural adjustment 
policies, and struggling to protect the environment. 
Nevertheless, women are conspicuously absent in the- 
ories about globalization. 

This is one of the points of departure for the latest 
issue of Signs, an important feminist theory journal, 
which is devoted to the issue of gender and globaliza- 
tion. All of the essays raise ques- 
tions about what globalization 
means economically and theo- 
retically, although none see a 
need to turn to Marx to help 
them comprehend capitalism. 

Two of the essays are particularly interesting. "Politi- 
cal Economy Discourses of Globalization and Feminist 
Politics" by Suzanne Bergeron and "Is Local: Global as 
Feminine:Masculine? Rethinking the Gender of Glob- 
alization" both raise questions about how and why gen- 
der drops out of analyses of globalization even though 
so much has been written about women in the global 
workforce. 

Both authors are dissatisfied with the dialogue on 
globalization. For Bergeron, the problem lies in the 
fact that discussion is divided between those that 
stress the nation-state against globalization and those 
that theorize the demise of the nation-state and call for 
a transnational global movement against capital. 
Some feminists still look to the state as the site of bat- 
tle, for example, by trying to get more social services, 
while others repudiate such struggle and call for glob- 
al sisterhood. 

The problem with many of those calling for global 
sisterhood, Bergeron argues, is that they assume glob- 
alization to be a totalizing and oppressive external 
force. For example, Gita Sen, an Indian feminist 
writes: "Capital is the sword of Damocles that hangs 
over the heads not only of those who organize workers, 
the marginalized poor and women, or dare to protest 
against environmental decay and plunder, but over 
governments who attempt to regulate the conditions 
under which capital can operate with a national econ- 
omy. Clearly delinking from the global economy is not 
a real choice: few economies are large or self-sustain- 
ing enough to attempt this without enormous suffer- 
ing." Because of this, Sen argues, women need to act 
globally, not locally or nationally, if they want to get 
anything done. 

Similarly, Valentine Moghadam, an Iranian femi- 
nist, argues that the massive entry of women into the 
• global workforce erases distinctions based on race and 
nationality, thus laying the groundwork for a global 

CBU bans speaker 

Memphis, Tenn. — While it's no surprise that abor- 
tion rights is a contentious subject in the South, it is 
surprising when some in the progressive community 
end up on the wrong side of the question. We've been 
dealing with this ever since the president of Christian 
Brothers University (CBU), Stanislaus Sobczyk, 
banned civil rights activist Rev. James Lawson from 
giving the keynote speech for Pax Christi on campus 
because he -is a board member of the Religious Coali- 
tion for Reproductive Choice. 

Even worse, a prominent peace and anti-death 
penalty activist supported the CBU president. When I 
cited these developments as a reason for the Women's 
Action Coalition (WAC) to meet, and called Sobczyk’s 
actions "woman bashing," an anti-Iraq sanctions 
activist wrote on a local email list that banning Law- 
son had no relationship to woman bashing, lecturing 
me that "many feminists, many radicals... are pro-life." 

My response explained, "When James Lawson was 
refused the opportunity to speak... the reason given 
was that.. .since he supported a woman’s right to con- 
trol her own body— and that is what is at issue here— 
he was advocating violence and would not be allowed to 
speak. To me, this is woman bashing.. .If an abortion is 
seen as a violent act... who is perpetrating this vio- 
lence?... The logic of the argument is that a woman who 
chooses to control her own body by having an abortion 
is doing horrible violence... The woman is a murderer. 
This is woman bashing..." 

The debate is also being, played out in the free week- 
ly, The Memphis Flyer, where a CBU alumna wrote an 
opinion piece asking, "What was CBU afraid of?" She 
was answered in a letter by the peace activist who 
insisted that CBU "was not acting out of fear but was 
courageously challenging Pax Christi..." 

WAC responded that CBU was "afraid that those 
who heard Rev. Lawson would discover that one could 
be passionately non-violent as well’as be for a woman's 
right to control her own body. The abortion-equals- vio- 
lence equation erases women from the discussion. 
When women are the focus, the violence done by those 
who make abortion illegal or unobtainable becomes 
clear." 

We have our fingers crossed that The Memphis Flyer 
will publish the WAC letter. The struggle here contin- 
ues. 


women's movement. Here, Bergeron argues, capital is 
seen as all-determining and inevitable. 

To Bergeron and Freeman, this way of "theorizing" 
capital erases multiple subjectivities and alternatives. 
Rather than "theorizing" globalization that way, they 
argue, we need to look for . ways that globalization is 
disrupted. They don't point to anti-globalization move- 
ments or to environmental movements as the alterna- 
tive subjectivities. Rather, they focus on women who 
are able to "benefit" from global capital, for example, 
women in Sri Lanka who use the wages they earn as 
workers in the informal sector and in multinational 
corporations to fund women's centers and food cooper- 
atives. By doing so, women supposedly resist and dis- 
rupt the totalizing logic of global capital. 

For Sen and Moghadam, 
globalization makes it easier 
not to have to rethink their 
post-Marx Marxist narrowing 
of all relations to class. Because 
the world is being subsumed in a rapid way by capital, 
class narrowly defined becomes everything. It is this 
narrow view that Bergeron rejects. But she makes a 
fatal mistake by equating post-Marx Marxist theorists 
like Moghadam with Marxism. Marx had a much more 
complex view of capitalism and the non-capitalist 
world that is being ravaged through globalization. In 
his last decade, Marx was researching what we now 
call the Third World, paying particular attention to 
gender relations, as he searched for multiple pathways 
to socialism. 

Both Bergeron and Freeman fail to envision a dif- 
ferent type of society, a revolution, perhaps different 
and specific forms of socialism unique to each culture 
and country. Isn't this the only way to truly challenge 
the hegemony of global capital? Making the vision of a 
new society real in the movement today will require 
some theoretical and philosophical work on our part. 
The impending war makes this work all the more 
urgent. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

On Sept. 13, Lashkar-e-Jabbar, a right-wing funda- 
mentalist group in Kashmir, threatened to shoot Mus- 
lim women and girls who do not cover themselves in 
the black head-to-toe burkah. They demanded that 
heads of colleges and schools enforce this rigid dress 
code. In August, the group claimed responsibility for 
acid attacks on two teachers and a student who were 
not wearing the veil. 

—Information from The Chronicle of Higher 

Education 

* * * 

With women's rights groups asking "what took so 
long?" the Brazilian Congress ended 26 years of 
debate, delays and political maneuvering in August to 
approve a legal code to make women equal to men jn 
the eyes of the law. Among the changes, the measure 
will eliminate: 1) a provision allowing a husband to 
obtain an annulment if his wife was not a virgin at the 
time of their marriage, and 2) the concept of "paternal 
power" giving fathers unrestricted legal rights. How- 
ever, abortion remains illegal except in limited cir- 
cumstances. The law will not be in effect until 2003. 


Charisse Shumate 

Oakland, Oal.— Deep in the California prison 
system, a battered woman imprisoned for defending 
herself reached out and touched many lives. 

That woman was Charisse "Happy" Shumate, 
who died in prison on Aug. 4, 2001. While in prison, 
she helped in the organizing that the primarily 
HIV+ women waged against the the AIDS hysteria 
and for access to information and care. Although 
she was not HIV+, she accepted the burden of being 
a lead plaintiff in a class-action lawsuit against the 
California Department of Corrections for their med- 
ical abuse and neglect of women prisoners. She 
knew she was going into battle. While going 
through one sickle cell anemia crisis after another, 
she, together with Joann Walker and others, orga- 
nized prisoners and created solidarity with those on 
the outside. Legal Services for Prisoners with Chil- 
dren, a non-profit organization, participated in the 
case. California Coalition for Women Prisoners, of 
which she was a founding member, became a 
unique organization of prisoners and women on the 
outside. 

She was also a columnist for The Fire Inside and 
her columns always spoke. for and to many women 
inside and out. Out of her very concrete struggles, 
she articulated a universal sense of our humanity. 

She had something to say to everyone. She was 
a tireless fighter for the human rights of women in 
prison. To the prison system, she was a nemesis, a 
constant reminder that she held them accountable 
for the suffering they were causing through medical 
neglect, callousness or outright brutality. To other 
prisoners, she was and continues to be an inspira- 
tion. The world is a sadder place without her, but 
her legacy to us is to ensure that the fire will con- 
tinue burning in all of us for a new humanity. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


Woman as Reason 


Afghan women speak 


From the Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan (RAWA), on the terrorist attacks in the 
U.S.: 

On Sept. 11, 2001 the world was stunned with the 
horrific terrorist attacks on the United States. RAWA 
stands with the rest of the world in expressing our. sor- 
row and condemnation for this barbaric act of violence 
and terror. RAWA had already warned that the United 
States should not support the most treacherous, most 
criminal, most anti- 
democracy and anti- 
women Islamic funda- 
mentalist parties 

because after both the 
Jehadi and; the Taliban 
have committed every 
possible type of heinous 
crimes against our peo- 
ple, they Would feel no 
shame in committing 
such crimes against the 
American people whom 
they consider "infidel". In order to gain and maintain 
their power, these barbaric criminals are ready to turn 
easily to any criminal force. 

But unfortunately we must say that it was the gov- 
ernment of the United States who supported Pakistani 
dictator Gen. Zia-ul Haq in creating thousands of reli- 
gious schools from which the germs of Taliban 
emerged. In the similar way, as is clear to all, Osama 
Bin Laden has been the blue-eyed boy of CIA. But what 
is more painful is that American politicians have not 
drawn a lesson from their pro-fundamentalist policies 
in our country and are still supporting this or that fun- 
damentalist band or leader. In our opinion any kind of 
support to the fundamentalist Taliban and Jehadies is 
actually trampling democratic, women's rights and 
human rights values. 

If it is established that the suspects of the terrorist 
attacks are outside the U.S., our constant claim that 
fundamentalist terrorists would devour their cre- 
ators, is proved once more. 

The U.S. government should consider the root cause 
of this terrible event, which has not been the first and 
will not be the last one too. The U.S. should stop sup- 
porting Afghan terrorists and their supporters once 
and for all. 

Now that the Taliban and Osama are the prime sus- 
pects by the U.S. officials after the criminal attacks, 
will the U.S. subject Afghanistan to a military attack 
similar to the one in 1998 and kill thousands of inno- 
cent Afghans for the crimes committed by the Taliban 
and Osama? Does the U.S. think that through such 
attacks, with thousands of deprived, poor and innocent 
people of Afghanistan as its victims, it will be able to 
wipe out the root-cause of terrorism, or will it spread 
terrorism even to a larger scale? 

From our point of view vast and indiscriminate mil- 
itary attacks on a country that has been facing per- 
manent disasters for more than two decades will not 
be a matter of pride. We don't think such an attack 
would be... the will of the American people. 

The U.S. government and people should know that 
there is a vast difference between the poor and devas- 
tated people of Afghanistan and the terrorist Jehadi 
and Taliban criminals. 

While we once again announce our solidarity and 
deep sorrow with the people of the U.S., we also believe 
that attacking Afghanistan and killing its most ruined 
and destitute people will not in any way decrease the 
grief of the American people. We sincerely hope that 
the great American people could DIFFERENTIATE 
between the people of Afghanistan and a handful of 
fundamentalist terrorists. Our hearts go out to the peo- 
ple of the U.S.. 

—Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan (RAWA) September 14, 2001 
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New Era strike for jobs and safety 


Chicago— Prior to 1997, New Era Cap Company 
had wanted to expand our facility in Derby, N.Y. When 
we voted in the Communications Workers of America 
instead of the company union, they backed down even 
though they had state grants to do the expansion. You 
think you won't ever lose your job if the company is 
expanding, putting in more workers. We were wrong. 
They opened a plant in Alabama, a right-to-work 
state— it's a non-union shop— and proceeded to harass 
the crap out of us. 

They brought new machines into one department 
and lowered our wages. It went to arbitration and the 
company paid $22,000 in back wages. 

Management told the members, "If you don't get rid 
of the union you're all going to lose your jobs." Then 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

and drive for war and total domination. The crimes of 
the Sept. 11 bombings gave Bush's right-wing govern- 
ment a green light to unleash draconian domestic mea- 
sures previously unimaginable. The "New World 
Order" has turned out to be an order of fear. This fear 
has rationalized the sacrifice of civil liberties in the 
name of "national security.” 

LIKE ETHNIC ATTACKS IN BURMA 

The same justification was used in my birth country, 
Burma, when we ethnic Chinese were considered to be 
risks to "national security." These horrible reports of 
Arab-looking people being dragged out of their cars 
and beaten or shot, their homes and stores vandalized, 
reminded me of my childhood experiences during the 
days of racial attacks by the Burmese majority in Ran- 
goon, Burma, in the late 1960s. There were ethnic riots 
all throughout Southeast Asia and the Indonesian 
Archipelago. 

I heard the riots were due to scapegoating the eth- 
nic Chinese as a reaction against the fanatical Maoist 
Cultural Revolution in China. Anyone who looked Chi- 
nese on the streets was stereotyped as a potential 
"Maoist subversive.” We were also blamed for the eco- 
nomic problems in each of these countries. We were all 
considered "foreigners," even if we had been bom 
there. Thousands who fit this profile of an unaccept- 
able “other” were killed by violent mobs. 

I remember it was the solidarity of some of our Indi- 
an, Muslim and Burmese friends and neighbors, who 
hid and protected us, that saved our lives. It is now 
imperative that we express the same kind of solidarity 
for any of our ethnic minorities here in the U.S. who 
are now under the same kind of threat of violence 
spawned by rampant xenophobia, racial scapegoating, 
and jingoistic nationalism. At times like these, the fine 
line between complete terror and a civilized existence 
depends on the stand taken by all conscientious 
"bystanders." 

As against the false opposites of terror (Bush's "cru- 
sade" against Taliban's "jihad") there is the reality of 
the "two worlds" in every country, the rulers and the 
ruled. After the attacks in New York, I met a lot of peo- 
ple in the hospital where I work and on the streets in 
the poor section of Oakland who wanted to talk about 
this. 

One concern expressed by some Black women was 
the risks this new war drive poses to people every- 
where. Everyone expressed a deep concern that a new 
expanded war would escalate into unknown realms 
where more innocent people would be hurt or killed. 
Some expressed fear that the whole thing could fall 
into chemical, germ or nuclear warfare. All had trepi- 
dations that a rampant knee-jerk reaction by jingoists 
would unleash a new level of indiscriminate terror, 
with Bush's rushing into war when this "new enemy" 
hasn't even identified itself yet. 

Many pointed out that minorities usually are the 
ones put in the front lines of these new wars. One said, 
"I'm a Vietnam veteran, and no one ever told me what 
I was fighting for." Four Black men I spoke to focused 
on the unconstitutionality of racial profiling, and said 
they could identify with the new plight of their Arab 
and Afghan- American brothers and sisters, now being 
profiled as potential terrorists. 

U.S. CONCENTRATION CAMPS 

Another woman reminded us that the U.S. govern- 
ment punished all the interned J apanese- Americans 
for attacks that they had nothing to do with, simply 
because of their racial profile. All felt that the terrorist 
attacks have given Bush and Ashcroft the green light 
to further escalate the ongoing attacks on our civil 
rights. When I mentioned that the media took a poll 
that said 85% of Americans presently supported 
Bush's new efforts, one man replied, "That may be 85% 
whites, not us." 

We have to find ways to fight for justice at home and 
abroad and stop the fundamentalist drive for perma- 
nent war and terror, on both continents. Our collective 
thought not only reflects the world, but in the end, 
actually helps create either a horrible reality, or a 
totally new reality. What would we be fighting for, if it 
is nothing more than an endless inventory of what we 
are against? Rejection of war is only the first step. 
What is necessary in the face of the current reality of 
absolute terror is a new kind of global solidarity based 
on freedom. 


they told the first mechanic that they were going to 
move that machine down to Alabama. This is the first 
machine in a series of 22 operations. If they remove 
that, nothing else can happen. They wanted us to think 
we were going to lose our jobs, especially after just 
being told to get rid of the union. 

THREATS TO SHUT DOWN 

The supervisor got a worker to start a petition in 
February of 2000 to get rid of the union. A lot of people 
signed it, enough that the labor board recognized it. In 
October, in the middle of negotiations, the Labor Board 
held a vote and we slaughtered them! 

We always invited union members to sit in on nego- 
tiations with the company so they'd know what was 
going on. That's how we won our people. We said 
listen to the company yourself— how they say 
we're lazy and pretend we don't have the 
scars we do. 

In the bargaining session the com 
pany said that one of the companies 
they do business with filed for 
Chapter 11 bankruptcy and now 
New Era was going to lay off 125 
workers. They offered us what 
amounts to a 70% loss in pay for 
some. They gave us a little bit of 
money for medical but said all future 
increases in medical costs would be 
absorbed by the workers. We had 
four unpaid sick days before, 
but now they took those away, 
even though 50% of the peo- 
ple don't use them. 

They refused to give us a pen- 
sion. People voted down the con- 
tract 238 to 10 in April. The contract would have 
meant poverty for all those people. We've always been 
piece work. To make as much money as before you'd 
have to do more work. The repetitive motion injuries in 
there are already so bad. The people would have 
ruined their hands with this new contract— and they 
would have done it because they have families to feed. 

In June the company said we know your people don't 
want to work here so we'll offer you a severance 
package. We said no. They just wanted to get rid of the 
people. 

JULY 16 WALKOUT 

The company said that on July 1 they would imple- 
ment the contract we voted down. On May 2 we voted 
to strike, 221 to 69. We had been told by the Interna- 
tional that the company would shut the doors if we 
went out on strike. But we said they're probably going 
to close it anyway and cut wages before they do. Every- 
one was screaming ''Hell yes!" for the strike. 

We went out on July 16. Over 200 people came out 
to strike the first day at 5:30 a.m. They stand in pour- 
ing rain, sweltering heat. 

We have 47 people out on comp time after having 
surgery. During the first week of the strike they came 
out on our picket lines with braces on. Those with back 
problems came out and sat on chairs. The company 
insurance people wrote them and asked if they got paid 
to go out there by the union. They're saying if you can 
sit on a chair out there you can go back to work! Now 
these injured workers are sending their families to the 


Puebla VW strike 

In Mexico, 12,500 Volkswagen workers at the Puebla 
plant went on strike for nearly three weeks in August 
and September, gaining a wage settlement of 10.2%, 
with another 4.5% for food and school supplies vouch- 
ers. VW is also supposed to make up half the pay work- 
ers lost during the strike. 

The union had originally demanded a 30% increase 
in wages. In the past, the workers at VW Puebla have 
wrung out significant concessions in pay and working 
conditions because the plant was crucial to VW's 
exports to the U.S., especially with the low wages paid 
to the Mexican workers. 

The Puebla plant normally builds over 8,900 cars 
per week, with over 80% going to export. Under the 
new agreement, VW workers will now make approxi- 
mately $29 a day. On Sept. 6, the day following the set- 
tlement, VW announced suspension of its $1.5 billion 
five-year plan for its Mexican operations. 
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picket line to take their place. 

I saw a picture of a factory in Mexico and thought, 
"my god that looks like us, like my factory." It was real 
clean looking. But cleanliness doesn't tell you any- 
thing. I ruptured two disks from constantly bending 
down doing my job. For each job at New Era you have 
to make so many pieces to get so much money. That's 
how I got carpal tunnel. 

There are five people now that have ruptured disks 
in their necks from having to keep their head down all 
day. This is in Derby, New York. So a sweatshop does- 
n't have to be in the Third World. It's clean just like 
that Mexican factory, but people get injured every day. 

Recently the company began getting some of their 
hats from Bangladesh and China. We better care 
about where the work is going because if they 
can hurt us like this, they can do it worse to 
others who can't fight back. And they'll 
ruin the water and air too. If I have 
carpal tunnel in Buffalo which has 
OSHA standards, what are they 
going to do to people in 
Bangladesh where they don't 
have that? It's not that I don't 
want people in Bangladesh 
or China to have work. 
Damn right I'm worried about 
my job, but I'm worried about 
what they do to other people too. 

The first week of the strike, a woman 
came up to me and hugged me. She said, 
Even if I never get my job back, it’s OK because 
I'm doing what's right." Never underestimate the 
strength of people when they have a just cause. 
—Jane Howald, president of CWA Local 14177 

United Students Against Sweatshops are working 
directly with Local 14177. To help the strikers, contact: 
CWA Local 14177, P.O. Box 62, Derby, NY 14047. 

Explosions kill 13 
at Blue Creek mine 

Detroit— The coal mine explosions that killed 13 
miners at the Blue Creek #5 mine in Alabama last 
month could have been prevented if the mine owner, 
Jim Walters Resources, Inc., had heeded the warnings 
of the coal miners of the deadly accumulations of 
methane gas that were reported at least a month 
before the explosions. 

The first explosion was set off when a rock fall 
hit a battery charger, creating a spark that ignit- 
ed the blast that injured six miners. Three of the 
injured miners were able to get out, and when 10 
rescuers went in to save the remaining three 
miners, a second, more devastating, explosion 
blasted through the area, killing all 13 miners. It 
was an eerie reminder of the New York terror 
attack, when hundreds of firefighters were 
killed in efforts to save victims of the twin tower 
tragedy. 

One of the miners, Mike Boyd, a certified safety spe- 
cialist whose brother Clarence was killed in the explo- 
sion, stated that he had warned the company at a 
meeting a month earlier of the methane gas danger, 
but rather than correcting the situation, the company 
continued production. There were also several recent 
reports of methane gas flare-ups, always indicators of 
serious danger. In addition, last year there were five 
roof and rock falls on miners similar to the fall that 
caused the explosion at the mine, located about 40 
miles west of Birmingham. 

The company's lack of concern over safety is of 
long standing. A supervisor of the mine, who had 
retired in 1987, said that the company ignored 
warnings of methane gas and sent miners in to 
work in dangerous conditions when he was 
there. 

Federal inspectors are checking the explosion, and if 
the company is found to be at fault, both civil and Crim- 
inal charges can be brought against it. While conclu- 
sive evidence is often hard to find in such conditions, 
there is no question in the minds of the rank-and-file 
miners that the company's criminal neglect of safety is 
responsible for this needless loss of life. 

This explosion is the deadliest mine disaster since 
the 1987 mine fire in Utah that killed 27 miners. 

—Andy Phillips 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The terrorist attacks last month, resulting in the 
deaths of thousands in New York, Washington, D.C. 
and Pennsylvania precipitated a crisis in global pol- 
itics as well as within the revolutionary Left. For 
that reason, we reprint excerpts of a "Political- 
Philosophic Letter" by Raya Dunayevskaya, written 
at the end of 1979 when Iranian pro-Khomeini 
activists had occupied the U.S. embassy and held 
its employees hostage. The title of her letter, a clar- 
ification of the historical goals of revolution, is 
included in full. Notes are the editor's. The original 
can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
6004-12. 


(What is philosophy? What is revolution? 
What is anti-imperialism? 


Not so Random Thoughts on: 

What is Philosophy? What is Revolution? 
1789-1793; 1848-1850; 1914-1919; 1979 


December 17, 1979 


I 


I t sounds so abstract, so easy to say, with Hegel, that 
philosophy is the "thinking study of things" 
(52 ). 1 It surely sounds oversimplified to say, at one 
and the same time, that "Nature has given everyone a 
faculty of thought. But thought is all that philosophy 
claims as the form proper to her process" (5f5). When, 
however, you realize that this is the Introduction to 
Encyclopaedia of Philosophical Sciences; that it was 
written after the French Revolution which made popu- 
lar an actual "permanent revolution"— no revolution is 
ever its first act alone— you can begin, just begin, to 
grasp the meaning of Hegel's expression, "second neg- 
ativity." Furthermore, Hegel had not found articula- 
tion that easy until after Phenomenology of Mind, 
until after the Science of Logic, until after he tried to 
summarize all of his works, including the 2,500-year 
history of philosophy. Then, of course, you realize why, 
when Hegel is speaking of philosophy, it is not an 
abstraction, that even though he limits it to thought 
and not activity, he can conclude in that very same 
Introduction: 

This divorce between idea and reality is a 
favorite device of the analytic understanding in 
particular. Yet strangely in contrast with this sep- 
aratist tendency, its own dreams, half-truths 
though they are, appear to the understanding 
something true and real; it prides itself on the 
imperative 'ought' which it takes especial plea- 
sure in prescribing on the field of politics. As if the 
world had waited on it to learn how it ought to be, 
and was not! ( 56 ) 

And that same paragraph further stresses that "the 
Idea is not so feeble as merely to have a right or an 
obligation to exist without actually existing." 

When a new objective stage arose in 1844-48 which 
was proletarian, and not just semi-proletarian as with 
the enrages of the French Revolution, the young, new, 
revolutionary philosopher and activist, Marx, prac- 
ticed Hegel's Idea of freedom by realizing it in an out- 
right revolution. He had told his young Hegelian 
friends who were becoming materialists: You cannot 
become a true new Humanist by turning your back on 
Hegel because he was both bourgeois and idealist and 
because he limited the revolution to a revolution in 
thought. The truth is that Hegel's dialectic was not just 
any idea, but the Idea of freedom, and must, therefore, 
first be realized in an actual material way. We must 
be specific and shout out loud who the forces of revo- 
lution are. What the Reason of revolution is. And how 
we can achieve freedom. I, said Marx, say it is the pro- 
letariat, because they are at the point of production 
where all things are created. I say that in issuing the 
challenge that will cause the whole capitalist world to 
tremble, we need to unfurl a totally new banner of phi- 
losophy as well as of revolution. And the philosophy of 
revolution now— that is, after the bourgeoisie has 
betrayed us in this 1848-49 revolution and it is neces- 
sary to depend only on our own forces— must be "REV- 
OLUTION IN PERMANENCE" {Address to the Com- 
munist League, 1850). 

This revolution in permanence, he continued, is not 
the generality it was in 1789-93. This revolution in per- 
manence is on the basis of these new forces of revolu- 
tion, and this new philosophy of revolution I unfurled 
in the Communist Manifesto dealt with a total uproot- 
ing of the old, a total creation of the new, showing not 
only what we are against, but what we are for. In a 
word, even though we have now challenged not only 
the mode of production but also the form of the family 
and dug into the fundamental relationship of man/ 
woman, we must go further into the dialectics of revo- 
lution, that is, into "the dialectic of negativity as the 
moving and creating principle" of Hegelian philosophy 
0 Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic, 1844). 

Internationalism is not telling other nations what to 
do. It is solidarizing and fraternizing with those sent to 
shoot you— and having them turn their guns on their 
own officers. Finally, in very nearly the last work of 
Marx— the 1881 Preface to the Russian edition of the 
Communist Manifesto — that permanent revolution 
gets spelled out on a still higher level— that is, inter- 
nationally as well as nationally. It is there that it is 
concretized as the relationship between technological- 


ly advanced and technologically backward countries— 
that is, that backward Russia could have its revolution 
ahead of "West Europe"— provided: 1) the revolution 
is accomplished within the context of European revo- 
lutions; and 2) the new forces, in this 
case the peasant communes, are 
never out of context of both interna- 
tionalism and dialectics of libera- 
tion. The Idea is the power because 
it is concrete; it is total; it is multi- 
dimensional; and at no time is the 
Individual made just to tail end the 
State or "committee." Rather let us 
never forget the principle: "the Indi- 
vidual is the social entity" and soci- 
ety must never again be counter- 
posed to the Individual.^ 

II 

M arx had spent something like 
45 volumes in expressing his 
thoughts, in participating in 
revolutions, in leaving a legacy that 
was the very opposite of an heirloom. 

Instead, the new continent of 
thought became the ground for all 
future revolutions that would be 
filled out anew with ever-richer con- 
crete and with ever-greater forces— 
men, women, children of all colors, 
races, nations— until we finally have 
achieved that type of total revolution 
and that type of total uprooting. 

Surely no one was more prepared, 
was more serious, was more experi- 
enced to help create such a total rev- 
olution than those who had "made" 
the 1905 Revolution— Lenin, Luxem- 
burg and Trotsky. And yet, and yet, 
and yet.... 

Comes World War I, and, the shock 
of the simultaneity of imperialist war 
and socialist betrayal 3 is so over- 
whelming that one and only one— 

Lenin— said, if I could have been so 
misled and considered that betrayer, 

Kautsky, my teacher, something is 
altogether wrong with my way of 
thinking. And while I will not stop 
shouting "down with the war" [and] "turn the imperi- 
alist war into civil war," I will never again be satisfied 
with the "correct analysis" of a political situation with- 
out first digging into Hegelian dialectics. It could not 
have possibly been an accident that Marx, Marx's 
Marxism, was rooted in Hegel— and after having bro- 
ken with that, he returned 
to develop Hegelian dialec- 
The truth is tics into the Marxian 

that the theo- dialectic. And so this great 

. revolutionary, Lenin, spent 

retical diner- his days in the library 

ence reappears Studying Hegel’s Science of 

. , , Logic, and his evenings 

in a most nor- preparing for revolution, 

rible form What did Luxemburg 

exactly when f nd TVotsky d °i *5”* sure ' 

J ly were as revolutionary as 

the next new, Lenin. They surely opposed 

objective situa- the imperialist war They 
. J . surely were trying to pre- 

tion arises. pare for revolution. But 

without that rudder of phi- 
losophy, what came out of 

it?... 

THEORETICAL DIFFERENCES ARE NOT "LIQ- 
UIDATED" JUST BECAUSE, IN FACT, YOU ARE A 
REVOLUTIONARY. Quite the contrary. Once the heat 
of the battle dies, the deviations from Marxism first 
come to plague you. 

The truth is that the theoretical difference reap- 
pears in a most horrible form exactly when the next 
new, objective situation arises. You must then dig 
for new philosophic depth on the basis of the highest 
theoretic as well as practical point last reached. If 
instead you remain without a philosophic rudder, the 
supposedly "correct" political analysis becomes, if not 
outright counter-revolution, definitely no more than 
tail-endism. That was true of Trotsky in 1905. It was- . 
n’t true in 1917 only because the one he then tail- 
ended was Lenin. But it became dangerously true in 
our era as all the opposition and great fights against 
Stalinism led only to tail-ending Stalin once World War 
II broke out. 

Ill 

P erhaps I shouldn't have asked only what is phi- 
losophy, what is revolution, but also what is anti- 
imperialism? Does the taking of low-level per- 
sonnel from the U.S. embassy in Teheran and desig- 
nating them as CIA agents shake up the American 
empire? The truth is that neither Khomeini nor those 
students could have helped Carter more in achieving 
higher popularity than that allegedly anti-imperialist 
act, thereby dulling the mass struggle against the U.S. 
Calling oneself a "follower of the Imam" does not con- 
stitute a revolutionary act, no matter how many times 
one repeats that this is anti-imperialism. Nor does self- 



flagellation constitute a revolutionary act, no matter 
how many times those who commit it call upon the rev- 
olutionary youth of the U.S. who had previously par- 
ticipated actively in the anti-Shah movement. That 
kind of pseudo anti-imperialism, 
such as the taking of hostages, opens 
no new stage of revolution. Rather it 
initiates a retreat from the original 
revolutionary perspective. It may 
give Khomeini a "red” coloration, 
and it surely helps him divert from 
the grave new contradictions in Iran 
itself, but it does nothing to solve the 
increasing crises since he came to 
power. The hardships on the masses 
intensify. The unemployment is 
greater. And so is inflation. As the 
Sheng Wu-lien found out, during 
Mao’s Cultural Revolution which 
they at first heartily endorsed 
because they thought it meant the 
displacement of the bureaucracy: 
"The more things change, the more 
they remain the same."^ 

Concrete, in the Hegelian sense of 
the synthesis of diverse elements 
into a concrete totality, would show 
that, by no means coincidentally, the 
occupation of the embassy paralleled 
the completion of the counter-revo- 
lutionary Constitution. Yes, the 
masses are anti-imperialist, but 
Marx didn't say that just because 
the masses were anti-feudal and the 
bourgeoisie was leading a revolution 
against feudalism, that therefore the 
masses should follow the bour- 
geoisie. Quite the contrary. He said: 
We were with the bourgeoisie in that 
| first act of overthrowing feudalism, 
^ but now count us out. Not only that, 
g It is high time to deepen and devel- 
op the strictly proletarian tasks. 

£ Luxemburg understood that very 
well and applied it not only in Rus- 
sia in an actual revolution, but tried 
to bring that concept of pure class 
struggle to Germany. And yet, when 
a new objective stage arose— imperialism— and despite 
all her prescience of that exploitative stage, she did not 
work out a new unity of force and reason with new rev- 
olutionary forces, that is, the revolutionary national- 
ists fighting for self-determination. Lenin had to begin 
separating himself, not just from betrayers of the 
workers, but from revolutionaries who would not see 
the new concrete, whether that was a new revolution- 
ary force in another country or his own. What he had 
learned from the Hegelian dialectic that made him so 
sharp against his own Bolshevik colleagues was that 
overthrow, first negativity, was not enough, that you 
must now see that counter-revolution can arise from 
within the revolution itself... 

Contrast this to what everyone from Trotskyists to 
[Libya's] Qaddafi is saying to blur those grave new con- 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Revolutionary, critical solidarity from Iranians 


As Iranian Marxist Humanists, we oppose the inhu- 
man terrorist attacks which killed thousands of U.S. 
workers, women, minorities, immigrants, and interna- 
tional tourists on Sept. 11. Even though no group has 
taken responsibility for these heinous acts, so far all 
the evidence points to terrorist cells trained by the 
Wahabi-indoctrinated Islamic fundamentalist organi- 
zations. Iranians who have suffered a great deal under 
an Islamic fundamentalist regime for the past 23 years 
have felt tremendous grief over th'ese attacks. On Sept. 
18, 4,000 people in Tehran came out for a candlelight 
vigil and chanted "America, America, our condolences" 
and "Down with terrorism." Many others have held 
smaller candlelight vigils in various cities in Iran. 

We totally oppose the view that "U.S. society 
as a whole has to pay for the policies of its gov- g-yC'' 
emment." This is the opposite side of the same M®# 
coin of Bush's imperialist mindset which wants ¥ Tf 
to punish the destitute people of Afghanistan \ * 
for the crimes of the Taliban and bin Laden. if 
There are two worlds in each country: the Vg 
oppressors and the oppressed. 1 

Just as we stand with the innocent people of II 
Afghanistan against U.S. military retaliation, so Wf0 
we stand with Middle Eastern, Central and South fyl 
Asian people of Muslim or Arab origin who have IB 
themselves fled reactionary regimes in their lands l , 
and are becoming targets of racist attacks in the VI 

u.s. _ V 

In our view the inhuman nature of the terrorist 1 
attacks on Sept. 11 clearly separate these attacks * 
from any genuine expression of opposition to U.S. 
imperialism and U.S. capitalism. Only those who have 
no grasp of Marx's analysis of capitalism and the 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


(Continued from page 4) 

tradictions within Iran, the diversion from what 
threatens civilization as we have known it— prepara- 
tion for atomic war. Qaddafi and Khomeini and 
[Pakistan's] General Zia may think the Middle East as 
they define it will be the graveyard of U.S. imperial- 
ism. Nothing could be further from the truth. Just 
read, please, Oriana Falaci’s interview with Khomei- 
ni... and the one with Qaddafi ... (The New York Times, 
Dec. 16, 1979). Just listen to that demagogue, Qaddafi, 
try to take advantage of the fact that supposedly there 
is no government because there is no Parliament, and 
supposedly it's a collectivist society because it calls 
itself Jamahiriya, which means "a command of the 
people." Is it they who decide everything? No, even the 
word "committee," unless [it is] revolutionary— and the 
word "revolutionary" means total uprooting— is not the 
equivalent of destiny being in the hands of the people, 
that is to say, with control of production in the hands of 
the workers. And so must the state be in their hands, 
lb Claim that there is no "government" because there is 
no Parliament; to claim that Khomeini and Qaddafi are 
"just one" is fantastic. When you come to that retro- 
gressive a stage, even if you are a [Mao] who was once 
a revolutionary and did lead a national revolution, you 
have done nothing but spell out the new stage of state- 
capitalism. 

What new retrogressive stage are we in now, when 
religion usurps also political power? First it was the 
"Little Red Book" of Mao. And now it's the "Little 
Green Book" of Qaddafi. And what part of the Koran 
Will Khomeini embody in some brief sayings that all 
must repeat? 

It is not a question that a leader must write 50 
books, like Marx or Lenin— and I’m sure that Trotsky 
and Luxemburg wrote as many. It is a question of being 
serious about revolution and therefore the philosophy 
of revolution, and being responsible to histoiy which 
means men and women shaping history. No, you can- 
not throw out philosophy, and indulge in sloganeering. 
Even a good bourgeois philosopher, at least in the stage 
when the bourgeoisie achieved its revolution, a good 
Lutheran like Hegel, who insisted all his life that he 
believed [in the divine], had to submit to the dialectic 
drive of philosophy and subordinate religion to it. All 
his protestations notwithstanding— and "revealed reli- 
gion" is pretty high in the sphere of the Absolute— 
nothing can change the fact that [religion] isn't the 
highest [stage in dialectics], and that philosophy is. 
Needless to say, that revolution in thought initiated by 
Hegelian dialectics was transformed by Marx's new 
continent of thought into reality. Ever since then, no 
revolution was successful that wasn't grounded in a 
philosophy of revolution. 

Every generation of Marxists must work this out 
concretely for its own age. The fact that our age is in 
such a total crisis makes it all the more imperative that 
we tailend no state power. 

NOTES 

1. Hegel, Science of Logic, in Encyclopedia of the Philosophi- 
cal Sciences. Paragraph numbers in Hegel's text are in paren- 
theses. Emphasis is Dunayevskaya's. 

2. See Karl Marx, "Private Property and Communism," in 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. 

3. The German Social Democracy and other Marxist parties of 
the Second International alligned themselves with the capi- 
talist interests in each country when they went to war in 
1914. 

4. The Sheng Wu-Lian, formed in 1967 in Hunan province in 
China, in a guarded rejection of Mao's Thought, called for the 
creation of real communes modeled on the Paris Commune of 
1871. 


Marxist-Humanist alternative to it, can attribute an 
"anti-imperialist" or "anti-capitalist" quality to these 
attacks. The perpetrators of these attacks are mass 
murderers who want to establish their own capitalist- 
' misogynist reign of terror throughout the world. 

In 1979, when Khomeini used the taking of Ameri- 
can hostages at the U.S. embassy in Tehran to declare 
himself an anti-imperialist par excellence, some on the 
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Left cheered the embassy takeover. When Raya Duna- 
yevskaya responded with her political-philosophic let- 
ter, "What is Philosophy? What is Revolution?" she 
called this a "counter-revolutionary anti-imperialism" 
which disorients revolutionaries from working out a 
philosophic ground for creating a new humanist soci- 
ety. (See page 4.) 

Now the facts of history reveal how damaging the 
hostage crisis was. The Iranian masses were saddled 
with a constitution that codified the rule of a supreme 
religious leader. What followed was a full-blown 
counter-revolution which executed tens of thousands of 
Marxists, Mujahedeen (Iranian Muslim leftists) and 
other leftist youth, Kurds, women and Bahais. The 
U.S. masses in turn were saddled with jingoistic 
rhetoric and a decade of Reaganism which turned the 
clock back on all their hard-won rights. 

Today, "What is Philosophy? What is Revolution?" as 
a document from the Marxist-Humanist archives 
stands more true than ever. Presenting native reac- 
tionary rulers and ideologies as the lesser of the two 
evils in comparison to U.S. imperialism can only lead 
to counter-revolutionary ends. We need to face up to 
the philosophic vacuum that has allowed the capitalist, 
racist, misogynist, homophobic teachings of religious 
fundamentalism to gain support. Facing up to this 
reality demands laboring at a vision of total human lib- 
eration as we express our opposition to U.S. militarism 
and its planned attacks on the Afghan masses. 

As members of the Other Middle East we express 
our solidarity with the Other America against terrorist 
attacks and Bush's militarism. 

Anjoman Azadi 
September 26, 2001 
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Dunayevskaya writes, particularly in the letters and talks, 
like a person "drunk" on Hegel. But rather than causing her to 
lose control, this drunkenness is a measure of her intellectual 
excitement, an infectious one that gets transferred to her 
readers. She is especially good in linking Hegel, Marx, and 
Lenin. Her varied attempts to explain the importance of 
Hegel's absolute idea and theory of negation. for the traditions 
that followed, but also for the hoped-for revolution, are as 
clear and convincing as any I've seen from her pen. It's a truly 
impressive display, and one that will delight as well as instruct 
most readers. — Bertell Oilman, New York University 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Edited mi iuhuduced 
by Pete? Hudis usd 
Kevin 8. Aadersou 


Brilliant theorist, committed activist, and passionate schol- 
ar, Raya Dunayevskaya was a role-model for my generation. We 
are fortunate to have her back in this wonderfully edited work 
that conveys the excitement of a time when, for Raya and her 
interlocutors (C.L.R James and Herbert Marcuse among oth- 
ers), philosophy and the struggle against social injustice were 
two sides of the same urgent endeavor. Her understanding of 
dialectics as a method whereby each generation has to discov- 
er its own revolutionary task, her insistence that Marxism 
means humanism in the most inclusive sense and that social- 
ism means the social actualization of individual freedom — 
these are ideas that appear young and fresh against the weary 
and sophistic pessimism that dominates much theory in the 
academy today. And more: in contrast to the boring pap of com- 
modified culture and political sound bites, Raya's interpreta- 
tion makes the logic of Hegel's absolute idea a fascinating and 
compelling read. — Susan Buck-Morss, Cornell University 


With the writings of Raya Dunaveyskaya, the continent of 
revolutionary thought underwent a seismic shift, the world- 
historical reverberations of which we are still feeling today 
and which continue to grow stronger in this new millennium 
as the crisis of world capitalism intensifies. Dunaveyskaya is 
one of the great revolutionary thinkers of the last century and 
her work on the dialectics of philosophy is unsurpassed in the 
development of Marxist humanism. Expertly edited by Peter 
Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson, this volume is destined to 
become a classic. History bequeathes us few gifts, and it is up 
to the present generation of revolutionaries to take advantage 
of this opportunity to engage with Dunaveyskaya's most impor- 
tant ideas, condensed in this exceptional edited edition. 

— Peter McLaren, UCLA 


The introduction by Peter Hudis and Kevin Anderson is a 
fine essay — so lucid and explicit yet sacrificing no complexity. 
It should be accessible to a range of people— students, or peo- 
ple recently stimulated to think about the nature of capitalism 
and the requirements of a different society, as well as longtime 
socialists who need the "placing" of Raya's thought as it's pro- 
vided here. — Adrienne Rich, on the introduction 


As we enter a new millennium, critical and dialectical 
thinking is more important than ever in charting the vicissi- 
tudes of capital and political struggle. Raya Dunayevskay's 
writings on Hegelian and Marxian dialectics are highly 
insightful and relevant to the theory and politics of the con- 
temporary moment. Thus Peter Hudis and Kevin B. Ander- 
son's collection of some of her most important writings pro- 
vide access to a valuable theoretical and political legacy. 

— Douglas Kellner, UCLA 
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ON THE BARBARISM OF 


TERRORISM AND OF WAR 


| lem of religious fundamentalism is not 
a confined to Islam, but that there are 
§ comparable tendencies within Chris- 
K tianity, Judaism, Hinduism and Shinto- 
g ism. You might also want to point out 
that the U.S'.s military might did not 
^ protect it against this attack, nor would 
■S a nuclear missile defense, even if it were 
1 in place and working. 

® R. Bunting 

§ Oxford 
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The Lead article that begins on page 1 
of this issue of N&L is a deepening and a 
development of the Statement which the "s 
National Editorial Board of News and ^ 
Letters Committees issued on Sept. 17 
and circulated widely. We print here a 
few of the hundreds of responses we 
received on the terrorist attack and to our 
statement. 


I have read your Statement with . 
ambivalence. Your point about how this 
tragedy has empowered the far Right is 
well taken, as witness the homophobic 
remarks made by Rev. Jerry Falwell. 
And yes, it is true that we need to oppose 
permanent military adventurism over- 
seas. Yet it is also true that the Ameri- 
can people want justice to be done and if 
we don't end terrorism right now, not 
just Taliban style, but in all its forms 
including American (remember the 
Oklahoma City bombing), the horrible 
episodes of Sept. 11 will occur repeated- 
ly globally. We truly need to bring these 
criminals to justice. There is no simple 
editorial or military solution for this 
very complicated world situation. 

Eric S. 

Pennsylvania 


* * * 

Arguments, such as "we had this com- 
ing," surely cannot be referring to the 
American people— who, as the radicals 
who make such arguments had always 
been the first to point out, do not have a 
government that represents their true 
interests. These arguments do not differ- 
entiate between the people in power and 
those oppressed by them at home. There 
are true struggles around the world that 
deserve our support and that recognize 
the "two worlds" that inhabit every coun- 
try-one the world that exploits, the 
other the world that is reaching for a 
new human society in which barbarism 
does not exist. 

Revolutionary youth 
Memphis 

* * * 

If the attack of Sept. 11 was not a 
viable protest against the atrocities the 
U.S. perpetrates around the world, what, 
in your view, are viable protests and 
responses to the U.S. and its atrocities? 

B.S. 

Internet 

* * * 

We all need to organize a response to 
the events of Sept. 11 and the racist reac- 
tions that are sure to come. I am also 
concerned that the anti-global exploita- 
tion movement and the movement for a 
new immigrant amnesty will be derailed 
because of the shift in the political 
atmosphere in the past few days. The 
Sept. 25 amnesty rally in Washington, 
D.C. was canceled. The forces of global 
capitalism will not back down because of 
this tragedy. If anything, their hand has 
been strengthened. Austerity measures 
around the globe will increase. In the 
U.S., the political leadership has made it 
clear they plan to invest every dollar 
they can in defense and have no qualms 
about wrecking social security or other 
social programs to do it. We need to form 
new anti-racist coalitions and redouble 
our efforts to stop the rise of exploitation 
worldwide. 

Jerry Mead 

Chicago 

* * * 

You could see just what your State- 
ment is arguing against, at a meeting I 
attended here the week after the attack, 
when one of the leftists present got up 
and focused all her criticism against the 
actions of the U.S. But she evidently 
could not bring herself to criticize the 
action of flying a plane into a building 
and killing thousands of innocent people. 
She immediately lost all credibility with 
the audience, which was composed of 
working people. If you could send me 
some more copies of your Statement, I 
can put them to good use. 

Activist 
Kent, Ohio 

I am impressed with the Statement. It 
might be good to point out that the prob- 


I have emailed your statement to all of 
my friends. When we wrote to each other 
after the attacks, we tended to respond 
to it in a very familiar, lefty fashion. I 
hope other people will be moved to 
reconsider their well-meant but wrong- 
headed positions as I have done. I have 
never been more proud to be a supporter 
of N&L than after receiving your State- 
ment. 

Student 

Illinois 

* * * 

Following the emergence of the U.S. 
as a superpower, the lack of sensitivities 
to the complexities and volatility of the 
Middle East region needs to be ques- 
tioned. I consider Tony Blair's actions 
reckless to the extreme. As Britain 
moves to a one-party state, we should 
challenge all further militarisation. 

The media are trying to tell us that 
war is what we want when it's not. We 
need to call a boycott of all advertisers 
who support the war-promoting media. 
Let them know that we want peace and 
the point of view which is in support of 
peace to be given equal time across all 
media. 

Patrick Duffy 
London 

* * * 

Dan Rather was my favorite evening 
newscaster for many years because I felt 
he had some principled positions about 
national and international develop- 
ments and gave us relatively objective 
reporting. It was thus shocking to hear 
him join in the patriotic breast-beating 
when he was interviewed on Dave Let- 
term an's show after the Sept. 11 attacks 
and proudly declared that George Bush 
was his leader and he was ready to serve 
him. For me, Rather destroyed the cred- 
ibility and respect he had been able to 
claim, and cast a shadow of suspicion on 
all his future reporting. 

Newswatcher 

Detroit 

* * * 

Sept. 11, 2001 was a day to be 
observed in Haiti for what occurred 13 
years ago, Sept. 11, 1988— the Saint 
Jean Bosca Church massacre, where at 
least 10 were killed and 80 wounded by 
those trained and armed by members of 
Uncle Sam's CIA and military forces. 
Now more than 6,000 have lost their 
lives because someone the U.S. trained 
and armed is no longer under their con- 
trol. I will finish with a poem: 

Uncle Sam, How Many Monsters Did 
You Make Today ? 

You made Emmanuel "Tito" Constant for 
Haiti, who now lives in New York City 
today! 

You made Augusto Pinochet Ugarte for 
Chile, have you no shame today ? 

You made Osama bin Laden for your 
Brother Russia, who was in 
Afghanistan, 

Now he wants to come home to his maker 
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to show what he has learned to do to 
others. 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 

* * * 

We're poised on the cusp of a futile, 
counterproductive war and must do 
everything in our power to stop it. Orga- 
nizing has begun throughout the world, 
and Israel's Women in Black held a 
demonstration today opposite the U.S. 
Embassy in Tel Aviv, organized by the 
Coalition of Women for a Just Peace. 
While condemning the terrorism, the 
Coalition also calls upon the U.S. and 
Israeli governments to halt "the cam- 
paign of racist slander that turns reality 
into a mythic struggle between Good 
and Evil, between a "superior" western 
culture and an "inferior" Muslim one. 

I spent the last week of August in 
Yugoslavia at an international Women 
in Black conference attended by 250 
women from many countries. It was 
amazing to see how one small vigil in 
Jerusalem grew spontaneously into an 
international movement. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 

* * * 

According to a posting on a discussion 
group I participate in "a debate is rag- 
ing" in a newsgroup of Scottish Socialist 
Party members. One of our subscribers 
posted an N&L Statement and outraged 
"anti-imperialists" are demanding that 
he defend it. The discussion has spilled 
over onto a 400-member UK Left discus- 
sion group with people asking who N&L 
is and others answering by posting the 
website URL and saying that Hobgoblin 
will be at the anarchist bookfair next 
month. 

British Marxist-Humanist 
London 

* * * 

Where terrorism is concerned, we 
were always at war. We were just very 
lucky until 8:46 AM on Sept. 11, 2001. 
The greatest heroes were the people on 
that flight that crashed in 
Pennsylvania. Had they not taken mat- 
ters into their own hands, and had that 


plane reached the White House, or 
worse, the Capitol Building, while Con- 
gress was in session, we would now be a 
dictatorship, with Bush at the helm. A 
very, very scary thought. 

Prisoner 

. Tennessee 

5k Jk * 

I'm not a revolutionary but it's terrify- 
ing what could happen under the guise 
of "national unity" to our Bill of Rights, 
our civil rights and all our liberties. 
There's a great danger of a new 
McCarthyism arising out of the present 
situation. 

M.G. 

New York 

* 5k sk 

Historically, all principled revolution- 
ary organizations have opposed terror- 
ism, as was true of both Lenin and the 
Bolshevik Party, because they realized 
that such attacks gave the ruling state 
power an excuse to impose repressive 
measures against the population. The 
truth of that position can be seen not 
only in the declaration of Bush's "perma- 
nent war" which will certainly result in 
the deaths of many thousands of inno- 
cent people in Afghanistan and else- 
where, but also in the sweeping package 
of repressive legislation proposed by 
Attorney General Ashcroft to curtail the 
civil rights of all Americans— but espe- 
cially those who oppose Bush's drive to 
war. To Bush's horrifying "permanent 
war" must be posed Marx's humanist 
concept of "revolution in permanence." 

Old Radical 
Detroit 

* Jk * 

Marx wrote about how the dialectic of 
revolution and counter-revolution "creat- 
ed circumstances and relations that 
made it possible for a grotesque medioc- 
rity to play a hero's part." Now terrorists 
have rewritten the script to cast George 
W. Bush, one of today's greatest medioc- 
rities, as a "hero." Bush is not one to 
deviate from his script, even if the end 
calls for him to ride off into a nuclear 
sunset. 

Franklyn Dmitryev 
Memphis 


FRANTZ FANON 

I am 50 and have often wanted to read 
Frantz Fanon’s books to completion but 
never did. Then I read John Alan's 
review in your July issue of Fanon's 516 
page biography by David Macey and 
found it as informative and exciting as 
Fanon's books themselves. It was such a 
great article it made me want to get the 
biography myself. 

Reader 
New York 


THE ANTI-RACISM WORLD 
CONFERENCE 

The U.S. government finally showed 
its hand. The UN World Conference 
Ag ains t Racism, Racial Discrimination, 
Xenophobia and Related Intolerance has 
finished but the questions still remain. 
Is the U.S. government still afraid of a 
Black Messiah? Secretary of State Colin 
Powell doesn't count, for he is a trained 
soldier for the U.S., not for those of us of 
African descent or those from the moth- 
er-continent of Africa. That also goes for 
the National Security Advisor Con- 
doleezza Rice, who advised Bush not to 
let Powell go to Durban, South Africa. 
What did the U.S. government have to 
lose from going to the World Conference? 
What would happen if the masses knew 
all of the injustices the U.S. did to those 
of African descent? Did the U.S. blink in 
the face of the truth against it coming 
completely to the surface? 

Black commentator 
Chicago 

* =k * 

At a recent meeting held here on the 
UN Conference on Racism held in Dur- 
ban, South Africa, Detroit Congressman 
John Conyers blasted Secretary of State 
Colin Powell as irresponsible for walking 
out of the conference. He said that while 
many have been critical of the confer- 
ence, he thought the final declaration 


was iihportant because it stated that all 
slavery had been, and is, a crime against 
humanity. He also stated that no country 
wanted to consider the question of repa- 
rations for slavery because most of the 
nations were guilty, including those in 
Africa, and none of them wanted to set 
off a national study that would expose 
their own historical culpability. Most 
surprising to me was the fact that only 
about .75 attended the meeting, and most 
of them were old and white, despite the 
fact that both Conyers' office and the 
Michigan Coalition for Human Rights 
were sponsors of the meeting. 

Observer 

Detroit 

• 

RACISM AND SEXISM 
ALIVE AND WELL 

I volunteer at a free health clinic that 
provides care to people who would not 
have any other access to a doctor. Most of 
them are American Indian, Hispanic and 
Black. Many do not speak English. 
White people talk about how wonderful 
the retired white male doctors are to 
work in this clinic one night a week. 

Two days after the horrific attacks in 
New York and Washington, D.C., a 
young white male at the clinic pulled out 
a knife and started yelling racist 
remarks at the people packed into the 
waiting room. The doctors grabbed him, 
got the knife away, and pushed him to 
the floor, where he continued to yell hor- 
rible racist remarks, including sickening 
comments about what he would like to 
do to the women in the room. When sev- 
eral volunteers pleaded with the doctors 
to take the man outside to wait for the 
police, one of them replied, "If the people 
in this room have a hard time with what 
this young man is saying, they should be 
the ones to leave," and then added, "most 
of them can't understand what he is say- 
ing, anyway." Almost everyone still wait- 
ing for medical care did leave, one 
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woman saying, "I may not understand 
English well, but I know hate when I 
hear it. And there is a lot of it here." 

Volunteer 
South USA 


FOR MUMIA ABU-JAMAL 



We were given a chilling warning of 
what is in store for all of us when Bush 
not only created a whole new cabinet 
office for what he is calling "Homeland 
Security" (which sounds to me like what 
they might have called it in Nazi Ger- 
many or apartheid South Africa) but put 
in charge the very man who holds Mumia 
Abu-Jamal's life in his hands, Pennsylva- 
nia Governor Ridge. A shudder went 
through me when I heard Bush announce 
his name! 

Mumia supporter 
Chicago 

* * * 

When it comes to the death penalty, 
"closure" is a psycho-babble term, like 
rehabilitation, cognitive thinking thera- 
py, etc. In all honesty it is a simple mat- 
ter to find the term for enacting the 
death penalty in this country and for 
treating prisoners so poorly with no 
attempt or help for self-redemption. The 
term is simply "revenge." The "closure" 
myth will be dispelled only when people 
stop kidding themselves. 

Prisoner 

Tennessee 


CONTINUING THE 
STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

In the Action Alert issued by NOW, 
announcing that the Women's Equality 
Summit scheduled for Sept. 24-25 in 
Washington, D.C. had to be postponed 


until Spring, they stressed that NOW is 
especially concerned about the increas- 
ingly vicious attacks on women's rights 
advocates. I'm with them 1000% when 
they say, "We are determined to defend 
and promote the rights, health and safe- 
ty of women and girls around the world, 
whether the threat comes from the bru- 
tal and repressive policies of 
Afghanistan's ruling Taliban or from 
repressive policies here at home that 
undermine our hard- won gains." 

They were also right when they point- 
ed out on their website that when the 
Armed Forces said that in this time of 
need gay and lesbian citizens wishing to 
join the armed forces would be wel- 
comed, it was only for the war effort. 
Afterwards their civil rights will once 
again be denied. 

We are told that the world changed on 
Sept. 11— but not in everything. 

Women's liberationist 
Illinois 


The murder of Matthew Shepard four 
years ago woke up many Americans to 
the reality of anti-lesbian, gay, bisexual 
and. transgendered violence and hate. 
Over the past year the Chicago Anti- 
Bashing Network has made many 
Chicagoans aware of police violence 
against the LGBT community. Amnesty 
International issued an unprecedented 
three reports this year documenting gay- 
bashing by Chicago police. We also need 
to make the world aware that institu- 
tions like the Boy Scouts, Salvation 
Army and other religious groups encour- 
age violence by promoting anti-gay dis- 
crimination. We need as big a turnout as 
possible from all Chicagoans to the Oct. 
6 March Against Anti-Gay Hate. 

Human rights supporter 
Chicago 

* * * 

As the authorities move to gut civil 
libberties and human rights and justify 
racial profiling, the Oct. 22nd Coalition 
feels it is more important than ever that 
people from different races and back- 
grounds take to the streets in cities 
across the U.S. on Oct. 22, 2001, the 
sixth annual National Day of Protest to 
Stop Police Brutality, Repression and the 
Criminalization of a Generation. 

Activist 

Detroit 


WOMEN FOR FREEDOM 



We need to take seriously what the 
Revolutionary Association of Women in 
Afghanistan (RAWA) is saying. They're 
opposed to the terrorists, fundamental- 
ists and U.S. imperialism and war. They 
also opposed the Russian invasion. 

I think the issue is very deep and is 
not just about how state, individual or 
group terrorism/militarism affects 
women, but the philosophical questions 
about what kind of a world we want to 
live in and how to fight for that. 

During the horrors going on in Bosnia, 
it was feminists who consistently 
opposed the genocide and rape camps, 
calling the rapes genocidal. Their multi- 
ethnic struggle should have been a pole 
of attraction the Left stood with. But 
instead they just wanted to stand 
against the U.S. and ignored the fight for 
a multicultural society and for women's 
freedom. That's what's happening now- 
women's struggle and vision of a new 
way of life is being ignored. 

Women's liberationist 
Chicago 


U.S.-CORPORATE 
LABOR CAMP? 

The California state legislature 
recently introduced a bill allowing for 
stricter penalties against employers in 
the agricultural industry who fail to pay 
minimum wage to their workers. That's 
great, but is that the level of organized 
opposition required to even begin to 
address the incidence of workplace abuse 
and exploitation occurring routinely in 
today's "new economy"? That so much 
effort and momentum is required to take 
such a little step makes me wonder if 
any of- our legislators are aware of the 
extent to which employers rule with 
impunity over their workers, and how 
indifferent they are to what few labor 
laws we have. 

The workplace is becoming increasing- 
ly militant and authoritarian as workers 
have become increasingly dispensable. 


It's ironic that even as Americans are 
working longer and harder than they 
ever have in recent history, so that 
CEOs and stock owners can sit back and 
watch their fortunes grow, it’s "the wel- 
fare state" and "lazy freeloading liber- 
als" that are depicted as the main drain 
on the country's resources and produc- 
tivity. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

Some might still think that the U.S. is 
a country. In my opinion it's a corporate 
labor camp, well on its way to becoming 
a banana republic, for those who are 
lucky enough to still be employed. 

Greg Loper 
California 

*** 

I've been in prison since November 
2000. 1 have an addiction to news, espe- 
cially on racial and women issues. I am 
so into reading newspapers and sharing 
various articles with others that I volun- 
teered to pick up the yard trash on 
weekends just so I can take back the 
newspapers. That's how I found your 
issue of January 2001 and I wanted you 
to know I was able to use a lot of the 
information, especially on the abuse and 
exploitation of women, which we used in 
our Domestic Violence dass. You also 
printed information on what happened 
in prisons with the lack of health care 
and women dying because of it. But, 
unlike other papers, you were straight to 
the point and didn't sugar-coat anything 
or make excuses for the staff. We all 
appreciated that! I am writing because I 
haven't been able to find another issue, 
but I am indigent and can't subscribe. 
Could you send me one or two issues 
from time to time until I get out in 
another year? 

Woman prisoner 
California 
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Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 


2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Phi- 
losophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) .$15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 

Absolutes” $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

____________ 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$14.95 

By jQgyjN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel .$1 5.95 

Pamphlets 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 


□ Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 

Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civi- 
lization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters 

1998-1999 $3.50 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

O The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History 
of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation ...$2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (in)justice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin 
(Isaac Woods) $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

33<t postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees.. ..55<{ postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection. ..$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.) 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University Microfilms 
International, 300 Zeeb Rd, Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well 
as other Marxist-Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. Please 

add $1 for each item for postage. Illinois residents add 7% sales 
tax. 
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Address 

City ; State Zip 
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Environmental justice delegation of solidarity to Vieques 


Memphis, Tenn. —In August I was part of a dele- 
gation organized by the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
that went to Puerto Rico. There were about 14 of us 
from Hawaii, California, Texas, Georgia, and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Many were environmental justice activists. 
The Vieques activists wanted our views about how mil- 
itary cleanups were going in the U.S. They wanted to 
know if they were getting fair treatment on the 
cleanup in Vieques after the U.S’. bombing. Their sam- 
pling of vegetation had found heavy metals and other 
chemicals. 

The most beautiful thing to me about Vieques is that 
everyone is involved— all the way up to the governor— 
in asking the U.S. to stop the bombing, stop killing the 
. islanders, poisoning the people. As I was boarding the 
ferry I wanted to make sure we were going to the right 
place so I said, "Vieques si?" The guard answered me 
back in Spanish, "Navy out!" 

It's no different from what the U.S. government has 
done at the Defense Depot in Memphis, Tenn. When 
the government gets into a place, they do exactly what 
they want to do. In Puerto Rico they have destroyed 
two-thirds of one of the most beautiful islands I ever 
saw. We looked down into the valley where the bomb- 
ing takes place and the lagoons were brown. Every- 
thing else was a piercing blue except where they were 
doing the bombing. 

When people got tired of the Navy bombing, Roberto 
Rubin of Vieques purchased a lot across the street from 

War on drugs? 

Oakland, Cal.— In early August the national 
.tour of Kemba Smith and Dorothy Gaines, two Black 
women, war-on-drugs prisoners, whom Clinton par- 
doned during his last few days in office, reached the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 

Speaking to an overflowing audience of about 200 
mostly Black Oakland residents crowded into a church 
basement, Dorsey Nunn introduced the speakers by 
reminding us that 2.8 million African Americans are 
under some sort of supervision of the justice system. 
There are 20 states whose total population does not 
reach 2.8 million. Dorsey Nunn wanted this meeting to 
start a different kind of conversation about the crimi- 
nal justice system. He said they are not building the 
prison-industrial complex for a few brothers in baggy 
pants, it is capitalism itself at work. 

Kemba Smith was convicted on the basis that her 
boyfriend was caught with drugs. She knew nothing, 
thus she could not snitch on anybody and got an out- 
rageous sentence. She stated that although her situa- 
tion is individual, it is not unique. She has a purpose 
now: she can't just sit back and enjoy her freedom until 
the drug laws and policies are changed. She spoke of 
other women inside, like a mother, who did nothing 
wrong, but was sent to prison because she wouldn't 
snitch on her son. She spent eight-and-a-half years in 
prison and died there of liver disease because of the 
prison's medical neglect. What Kemba Smith regrets 
the most is that she did not know her own history. "If I 
knew our history maybe I wouldn't have done some 
things, maybe the person I was involved with wouldn't 
have been selling drugs." Solidarity is important and 
concrete to her because her own pardon was the result 
of the many letters written, many grass-roots organi- 
zations coming together. 

Dorothy Gaines was sentenced to 20 years in prison 
without any evidence. The father of her child testified 
against her in an attempt to stay out of prison himself. 
That is how the snitch laws work. She urged everyone 
to become a voice, to join or start their own organiza- 
tions. There are a lot of good people still in prison on 
whom we can't give up. 

The meeting was closed by youth from Castlemont 
high school, who informed us that Oakland just passed 
an ordinance putting Oakland police onto school cam- 
puses. It was Columbine, a primarily white school 
where students were killed, but it is Oakland schools, 
with mostly students of color who are not shooting 
each other, whose campuses are being militarized. 

The new conversation for which Dorsey Nunn was 
asking makes it clear that African Americans' opposi- 
tion -to criminal (injustice, police abuses, etc,, is a form 
of their opposition to capitalism itself. The stories at 
the meeting also pointed the way out: through solidar- 
ity, breaking down the barriers between inside and 
outside. 

— Urszula Wislanka and Mitch Weerth 
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Hie Navy. They set up a peace and justice camp so they 
could still do their rallies and civil disobedience and 
were a thorn in the U.S.'s side. They took control of the 
gate and wouldn't let any of the Navy people in. The 
Navy tried to make another entrance and 2,000 people 
flocked down to the fence and blocked them- The 
activists hold a vigil every night at the federal peni- 
tentiary because so many of them are in jail. 

The Puerto Rican activists got the idea of civil dis- 
obedience from the Civil Rights Movement in the U.S. 
They keep going to jail and the government keeps giv- 
ing them more time to serve. I feel that the U.S. is not 
hearing anyone of color regardless of where they are. 
The worst thing is that they have killed leaders there 


for speaking out against the bombing in Vieques. 

The health effects of the bombing are just like here: 
reproductive illness, all types of cancer, including rare 
forms of caneer— identical kinds of cancers that we 
have here around the Defense Depot and at Kelly Air 
Force Base. All of us have the same type of problems— 
same chemicals. Vieques' groundwater is contaminat- 
ed-all of it. They can't use it. 

Once land has been contaminated by any military 
facility, it's over with. They were using depleted urani- 
um (DU) tipped tank piercing bullets. But they said 
they weren’t using DU. The Military Toxics Project 
found out they were. The people want their land back 
but they want it back pristine and clean like it was 
when the U.S. got it. —Doris Bradshaw 


Angola 3 carry on Black Panther struggle 


Chicago— Sept. 11 and its aftermath threatens to 
engulf us in a renewed militarism overseas and the 
restriction of civil liberties here. At this moment, it is 
imperative that we not allow our struggles against 
racism and the criminal injustice system to be pushed 
aside. 

Angola 3 prisoner Albert Woodfox made several 
points about the terrorist attack in a phone conversa- 
tion we had last week. He is concerned about the new 
"Home Security" cabinet position, staffed by Tom 
Ridge, because a movement that wishes to unseat a 
dictatorial government could be labeled "terrorist." 
Woodfox suggested that the label might be used on 
anyone speaking out against whatever powerful inter- 
ests want to do, and noted that China has already 
referred to the freedom movement in Tibet as "terror- 
ist." 

THE LEGAL FRONT 

The only evidence 
against Woodfox and Her- 
man "Hooks" Wallace is 
the state's so-called eye- 
witness, Hezekiah Brown, 
a four time convicted seri- 
al rapist on Death Row, 
who claimed to have seen 
them murder prison 
guard Brett Miller. For 
years, the State claimed 
this evidence had been 
destroyed or lost, but 
when Albert was recently 
retried, proof that Brown 
received cigarettes and a 
pardon as payment for his 
false testimony was finally 
disclosed. On Sept. 14 a Writ of Certorari was filed in 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Of the many claims for relief that were made in a 
hearing this past summer only one was accepted. The 
other 15 or so were denied. That one claim now gets 
moved to the judge, who will sign off on it if he thinks 
that Wallace complied with legal time limits. Wallace's 
lawyer characterized this as a bad decision. The possi- 
bility of an evidentiary hearing still exists, but is 
expected to take a long time if it happens. Until then, 
Woodfox and Wallace exist in the same legal limbo as 
Mumia Abu-Jamal— innocent men falsely accused and 
imprisoned for their political beliefs and activity. 

The other member of the Angola 3, Robert King 



Robert King Wilkerson leaves Louisiana State Prison 


Wilkerson, is arriving in Chicago for ten days on Oct. 
19. He will have a number of speaking engagements 
and all are welcome to help with his Chicago tour. He 
will be speaking at News & Letters' office on Monday, 
Oct. 22 (the National Day of Protest Against Police 
Brutality) at 6:30 p.m., 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, in 
the Chicago Loop. 

A PANTHER'S CREED 

Woodfox and Hooks released a statement for the 
upcoming Black Panther Party reunion. It reads in 
part: 

Time has changed our bodies but not our resolve; 
nor has it taken our strength. Gray hairs adorn our 
heads, but each grain is buried and cultivated by wis- 
dom bom of life's experiences. Our souls are battered 

and bruised but we 
remain defiant... We, like 
all of you here today, at 
some time in our lives 
made a conscious decision 
to become social revolu- 
tionaries. Our humanity 
would not allow us to close 
our eyes to the horrors 
waged against the poor, 
the homeless, the sick, the 
workers and artists of this 
country in the name of the 
great lie called Democra- 
cy! 

You possess the shovel, 
|£ the dirt and the Power to 
| eventually bury the capi- 
' talist mode of production. 
Realize that no matter 
how long it has been or 
how much time has changed you, you are still Black 
Panthers!;.. In closing, we ask that you hear the words 
of our beloved comrade and friend, Robert King Wilk- 
erson, who was freed this year by the support of the 
people along with his own fighting spirit. It is this 
kind of spirit that has allowed us to survive so many 
years of darkness and despair. Power to the People! 

— b-l-s. 

National Committee to 
Defend the Angola 31 
—Chicago 
P.O.Box 617511 
Chicago, IL 60661 
773-250-3477 
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Durban racism conference 


The other contentious issue at the Durban confer- 
ence was the demand by African Americans and 
Africans for financial reparations for the enslavement 
of millions of Africans in the "New World." While 
African Americans demanded that the U.S. pay today's 
African Americans, the Africans formed a bloc to 
demand payment. from the countries of the European 
Union, many of which participated in and benefited 
from slavery. They described slavery as a crime 
against humanity and demanded funds "to rebuild 
Africa, since Europe as a technologically developed 
and industrial based economy was built off the sweat 
and blood of the people of Africa." 

UNHEARD VOICE OF THE POOR 

As Lorenzo Komboa Ervin put it in his report from 
the conference: "...the UN's bureaucrats simply will 
not allow real empowerment of the poor... They would 
rather like to empower lawyers and international lob- 
byists to get grants and fees... Any honest evaluation 
of the conference would show that this conference is 
set up for lawyers and non-profit association/civil 
rights bureaucrats. The poor only had a voice in the 
conference when thousands of landless 'squatters,' 
workers, students, indigenous people and others 
protested in the streets outside the conference venue. 
This class difference was one of the most blatant and 
disheartening features of this conference itself, too 
many were marginalized and had their cries muffled. 
These were both oppressed and indigenous peoples. 4 ' 
("Some dangerous political thoughts" by Lorenzo Kom- 
boa Ervin, Sept. 9, 2001, posted on AntiRacismNet) 

Also, the concentration of African Americans and 


African NGOs on reparations and an apology from 
western capitalism for their historic exploitation failed 
to align their cause with other peoples who were 
exploited by world capitalism. The African American 
NGOs should have carried to Durban a more universal 
agenda on their opposition to today's exploitation and 
oppression of capitalism. 

No UN conference will call for the transformation of 
capitalism by the creation of a new society based on 
transformation of real human relationships. Instead, 
what the UN conference proposed in Durban last Sep- 
tember was: "Recognizing that failure to combat and 
denounce racism, racial discrimination, xenophobia 
and related intolerance by all, especially by public 
authorities and politicians at all levels is a factor 
encouraging their perpetuation. [And] reaffirming that 
states have the duty to protect and promote the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms of all, including 
indigenous peoples, people of African descent, people of 
Asian descent, migrants— documented and undocu- 
mented, refugees and asylum-seekers...." 

Here, clearly the state and only the state is the pro- 
tector of human freedom. African Americans know 
from historic experience that this is pure nonsense, the 
state only protects us when masses in the street are 
doing battle. Our constitutional rights are continuous- 
ly violated by racial profiling, police brutality and 
other discriminatory practices. The question on the 
agenda, how to get beyond the barbarism of capital- 
ism, cannot be solved by legal constitutional means, 
even in the international arena. Only when masses 
themselves confront these contradictions with a more 
universal idea of freedom that is one with their self- 
activity can we build a new society, free of racism. 
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Colombia in times of intensified war 


Since the 1970s one of the major focuses of the Unit- 
ed States government in Colombia has been the illicit 
drug business and its concomitant booming economy. 
In 2000, the introduction of Plan Colombia and its 
$4.7 billion from the international community to fight 
the drug trade and “restore Colombia’s democracy,” 
would magnify that focus and allow for the pursuit of 
other discrete international interests. 

Under Plan Colombia, then-U.S. President Bill 
Clinton proposed $1.3 billion in military aid to the 
Colombian military to eradicate illicit drug cultiva- 
tion. Intended to push into Amazon regions of high 
civil conflict, where coca crop is abundant and where 
an otherwise ignored peasant population is governed 
by the insurgents, the U.S. government stated that 


Arm 


they would not “discriminate between 
trafficker and the insurgent.” With 
approximately 22,000, the insurgent 
now labeled as “narcoguerrilla,” comjn 
bining the economic war against drugs 
with the political counter-insurgency 
war. 

It would not be shocking if the focut 
on Colombia is shifted again by the 
tragic events of Sept. 11, combining tl e 
war on terrorism with the counter 
insurgency war, as the U.S. government 
is certain not to discriminate betwe|e: 
who is the insurgent and who is the 
rorist. 

Thus far, the Revolutionary 
Forces of Colombia (FARC), has 
demned the Sept. 11th attacks alth<jn 
they consider them a consequence of 
politics of U.S. imperialism.” In a 
written to Colombian President Andrei 
trana by the FARC’s oldest living 
Manuel Marulanda, the FARC rejected 
tions of “terrorist” and “drug trafficker’ 
ence to the insurgent group by the Col< a 
and the U.S. government. A document 
Colombian military’s “Human Ri; 
Tracking System” stated that “terroifii 
Colombia maintain a permanent 
amongst citizens which is comparably 
that destroyed the Pentagon and 
later mimicked the U.S. government 
cataloging insurgent groups FARC anc 
gal paramilitary forces, United Self-De|f« 
Colombia (AUC). They stated that 
FARC, ELN and AUC make up part 
terrorist organizations published by th|e 
government.” 

In a time of great confusion and feaif, 
world flock to newsstands and televisio: 
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i population of 
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understand how exactly the war on terrorism will 
unfold. Journalism and the media are crucial in ensur- 
ing informed democratic participation in finding a 
solution. So what about journalism in Colombia or cov- 
erage on Colombia in the U.S.? 

In the past two decades, journalism has become one 
of the most dangerous professions in Colombia. Fifty- 
eight journalists have been assassinated in the past 
ten years and in the year 2000 alone, seven were killed 
and approximately 23 were kidnapped, attacked, 
raped or harassed due to politically charged stories 
they were covering. The majority of U.S. journalism on 
Colombia focuses on the atrocities committed by the 
various insurgent groups and the “persistent drug vio- 
lence.” This is quickly realized if one performs a search 
of articles on Colombia in major U.S. newspapers. 
Monitoring organizations such as Amnesty Interna- 
tional, however, have found that the paramilitary, in 
collaboration with the Colombian military, is 
responsible for 80% of the country's political 
violence. It is equally rare to encounter arti- 
cles that cover the Colombian military and 
their role in the ongoing violence although 
they are recognized worldwide as having the 
worst human rights record in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

After year’s of media images and news- 
paper articles focused on Colombia’s vio- 
lent conflict, and after a devastating 
month filled with endless TV images of the 
twin towers collapsing, capitalist market 
geared mass media coverage is getting us 
prepared for war. This seems less like an 
ethical obligation to disseminate infor- 
. mation and more like a mechanism to 
Resist<? nc ' crea t e the fear and hysteria of a war-like 
atmosphere so as to undermine thoughtful 
democratic participation and justify the use of extreme 
force against a struggling country, its people, ecology, 
and so on. 

First it was a faceless war on drugs and now it 
is the faceless war against terrorism. No matter 
what the U.S. government calls it, a war with no 
face is a war with no limits, and a war with no 
limits is a war whose goal is war itself. The face- 
less enemy exists everywhere and we are always 
in danger of it. 

With a growing number of Colombian journalists in 
exile or working under great fear, and with a distorted 
representation of Colombia in the U.S., what do people 
think of Colombia, and are they ready to accept the 
Colombian insurgent culture as a terrorist culture? As 
the U.S. reaches out to the world to fight terrorism, my 
question remains, the war on drugs or the war on ter- 
rorism, where does Colombia stand in times of war? 

— Raquel Cisneros Ramona 


Acehnese denounce terror at home and abroad 


The Acehnese community deeply 
condemns the terrorist attack in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Washington. 

"We send our commemoration and 
sympathy to our brothers and sisters 
in U.S. We know what it is like to live 
in fear as we have done in the past 12 
years under the threat of the govern- 
ment of Indonesia," said Radhi Dar- 
mansyah, SIRA International Affairs 
Coordinator. 

SIRA is a non-government organi- 
zation advocating human rights, 
democracy and peace. This organiza- 
tion concentrates especially on popu- 
lar referendum voting for the 
Acehnese on the right of self-determi- | 
nation within Indonesia or indepen- 
dence. 

The perpfetrator of the Sept. 11 
tragedy, supposed internationally jj 
sponsored terrorist groups, should be 
brought forward and tried in an inteijnational court. 
The international community should assist the United 
States in finding and apprehending the ;e individuals. 

Aceh, an oil-rich region of Indonesia, has fought for 
26 years against the Indonesian govert rnent for inde- 



pendence. The Acehnese, a devout 
and tolerant Muslim population, 
want justice, revenue-sharing and 
peace in the region, but the govern- 
ment has only responded with mili- 
tary oppression. After 12 years of the 
worst military operation and violence, 
which has killed 6,000 people, the 
Acehnese people largely support an 
independent movement advocated by 
the Free Aceh Movement (GAM). 

There has been more violence this 
year alone, after Henry Dunant Cen- 
ter facilitated peace talks between the 
Government and Free 
Indonesian police 
[garrested six GAM negotiators on the 
g day Megawati took over the Presiden- 
scy from Abdurrahman Wahid. 

Even on her last visit to Aceh on 
Sept. 8th, Megawati did not stop the 
violation of human rights; the mili- 
continues its violence. Some protesters were 
arrested on the day of her visit to Aceh because they 
were asking to cease the military oppression. 

-SIRA 


Indonesian 
^Aceh Movement. 
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Reactions from a saddened New York City 


Chicago conference 
on anti-globalization 

Chicago— The Chicago Coalition Against the FTAA 
sponsored an event Sept. 15 titled, "On the Road to 
Justice: IMF, World Bank and FTAA Teach-In" on the 
campus of the University of Illinois at Chicago. The 
daylong conference was planned well in advance of the 
terrorist attacks on Sept. 11 and went on despite the 
fact that travel restrictions arising from those events 
prevented two activist speakers from attending. 

The conference was part of a local campaign to orga- 
nize people to attend the protests against the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund meetings 
scheduled for the last weekend of September. Those 
meetings were canceled after the attacks. 

Invited guest Jonah K. Gokova, chair of the Zimbab- 
we Coalition on Debt and Development, did manage to 
make it to the meeting. He spoke in the morning ple- 
nary session about the impact of World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund economic structural 
adjustment plans on the lives of the people of his coun- 
try. He said that the official acronym of the plan, ESAP, 
is popularly referred to as standing for "Extended Suf- 
fering of African People." He expressed a will to devel- 
op an alternative to the existing system and said, "we 
cannot accept that globalization is a program that can- 
not be changed." 

Workshops following the plenary session discussed 
such topics as militarization, privatization of public 
services, and environmental struggles. 

—Kevin Michaels 


Defend Mario Bango! 

Warsaw, Poland— About 40 youth demonstrated 
at the Slovakian Embassy on Sept. 14 to demand jus- 
tice for Mario Bango. Both he and his brother Edo are 
Roma and are anti-fascist activists. Edo Bango partic- 
ipated in the Genoa anti-globalization protests. After 
returning to Slovakia, when Edo was viciously 
attacked by a fascist, Mario defended his brother, 
killing the attacker. Although he called the ambulance 
and the police right away, he is being tried for common 
murder. 

There was a concern among the demonstrators that 
the Sept. 11 bombing of the World Trade Center might 
get associated with the anti-globalization movement. 
They extended sympathy to the victims of this bar- 
barism. 

Another demand at the demonstration was to end 
homophobia. Recently the Minister of Justice in Slova- 
kia made a statement that homosexuality is a disease, 
which should be cured. The demonstrators stressed 
that such a statement could have been made in any of 
the East European countries and it has to be vigorous- 
ly opposed. It was heartening to see an anti-racist 
movement in Poland carried on by a new generation of 
activists. 

— Urszula Wislanka 

Oxford peace rally 

Oxford, England— At dusk on Sept. 22, hun- 
dreds of people gathered at Carfax Tower, for a torchlit 
peace procession. We were there to mourn and com- 
memorate those who died in the terrorist attack on the 
U.S.; to oppose the drive for war in reaction to that 
attack; and to bring together Christians, Muslims and 
Jews as well as non-religious people in a united call for 
peace. 

It was impressive to see so many people coming 
together at short notice, and it clearly showed that 
there is a substantial body of public opinion that does 
not want our own government, or the U.S., to have 
carte blanche for military actions in the name of a 
"war against terrorism." 

The gathering split up so that people could go to the 
mosque, the synagogue, the cathedral, and the Friends 
meeting house. 

A spokesman for the mosque condemned militant 
fundamentalism and expressed sympathy for all the 
victims in the U.S. Support for this event was very 
broad and it did not bear the imprint of any particular 
organisation— either religious or political. 

—Richard Bunting 


New York— l am an AIDS research*!: 
work for a research NGO that was hr 
Building 2. Luckily, I was not in the bui 
planes hit, and all of my co-workers e: 
serious injury, but I watched the builji 
knowing which of my friends and col- 
caught inside. 

This has been deeply traumatizing to 
ways. And many of us lost relatives or 
disaster. 

But in my conversations and emails 
workers since then, none of us seem to l e 
are more concerned about what the L 
response. We do not see any justice in 
Afghan women who have suffered enoug a. 
other millions of innocent people who ai e 
fer the same kind of trauma that we ha re 
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Some of us are also trying to come to terms with why 
there are people out there who would do such a terrible 
act. The simple answers that the media and politicians 
give do not explain it. They avoid discussing the pain 
we must have caused others. They avoid why the U.S. 
may have acted in ways that caused pain. We need to 
think about that and to discuss it. 

May we all have a peaceful world. 

^ —Social Scientist 

The courts in lower Manhattan reopened a week 
after Sept. 11, even though they have no telephone ser- 
vice and the subway stops near them are closed. In 
landlord-tenant court, some landlord lawyers refuse to 
consent to put off cases and some judges are evicting 
people like usual. Landlord lawyers refuse to lend their 
cell phones. The "normal" scene inside the court con- 


trasts with the sad but helpful atmosphere of ordinary 
people in the streets. The streets are lined with barri- 
cades manned by ubiquitous police, FBI, and military 
personnel. You have to show identification to move. 
Now you know what a police state looks like. x 

The gray cloud of dust still hangs over lower Man- 
hattan. The stench is a constant reminder of the 
tragedy, and everyone in the street appears solemn. 
Each time you cross an avenue, you can't resist the 
pull to look down at the cloud and envision the amaz- 
ing deaths, now said to be 6,500. Still no telephone, fax 
or mail. The streets are relatively empty. Many stores 
and lunch places have closed; some are so small that 
they probably will not be able to reopen. Strangers are 
kind and polite in small ways that are untypical of 
New York's usual intensely capitalistic culture of 
speed and selfishness. We are all so sad. 

—New Yorker 
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Terrorism, Bush's retaliation: inhumanity of class society 
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amounts of military materiel are being poured into 
Pakistan, which has been pressured into serving as a 
staging area for attacks on the Taliban— even though 
Pakistan was instrumental in bringing the Taliban to 
power and still has close relations with it. 

Afghanistan has long resisted foreign invaders, and 
the U.S. seems to realize that it would be futile to try 
to occupy the entire country. It is instead focusing on a 
series of military attacks, ranging from commando 
raids and bombing missions to arming the Northern 
Alliance, a loose grouping of less-strict Islamic funda- 
mentalists opposed to the Taliban who control a small 
part of Afghanistan near its border with Tajikistan. 

The U.S. is also sending troops to Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan, which will serve as staging areas 
for attacks on Afghanistan. For the first time 
U.S. troops are operating on the soil of the for- 
mer Soviet Union. 

The battle lines do not stop at Afghanistan. 

As Bush stated in his Sept. 20 speech to Con- 
gress, his aim is not simply to attack Osama 
bin Laden and his A1 Qaeda organization. He 
is rather projecting "a lengthy campaign 
unlike any other we have ever seen.... It will 
not end until every terrorist group of global 
reach has been found, stopped, and defeated." 

That can only mean one thing— that we 
are in for permanent war. 

Let us not forget that the Israelis haven't 
been able to eradicate suicide bombers, even 
after imposing near-total restrictions on the 
movement of Palestinian civilians and target- 
ing political figures for assassination— policies that 
Bush now seems to be adopting in his global "fight 
against terrorism." 

The only way that Bush can even attempt to "find, 
stop and defeat" every terrorist opposed to the U.S. 
around the world is by imposing conditions of perma- 
nent militarization, especially since the indiscriminate 
kinds of military intervention now being contemplated 
by his administration are likely to only further swell 
the ranks of the terrorists. 

What we said after Clinton attacked Sudan and 
Afghanistan in 1998 in response to the bombings of the 
U.S. embassies in East Africa— that the rulers are 
seeking to impose conditions of permanent war— has 
now come to pass. We are being thrust into a new, vora- 
cious, and deadly militarism. 

THE WAR AT HOME 

The first casualty of this is our rights and liberties 
at home. For the first time a cabinet-level "Office of 
Homeland Security" has been created, headed by Gov. 
Tom Ridge of Pennsylvania, the man who set an exe- 
cution date for Mumia Abu-Jamal. Ridge is being given 
broad and undefined powers to coordinate surveillance 
of all kinds. An array of restrictions on civil liberties 
and political rights are being formulated, with little 
public discussion and debate. 

The Justice Department has announced new regula- 
tions allowing it to detain immigrants indefinitely, 
without having to state any cause. Previously it faced 
a 24-hour deadline to release detainees or charge them 
with a crime. Additional provisions being considered 
are so broad that they may even enable the govern- 
ment to detain an entire ethnic group if it so chooses. 

Ridge's "Office of Homeland Security" is also being 
given wide powers to allow the government to engage 
in telephone wiretaps and email searches. 

Racial profiling is being openly promoted after com- 
ing under searing criticism from minority communities 
for years. Randall L. Kennedy, a Harvard law profes- 
sor, wrote, "The events of Sept. 11 are going to make it 
more difficult to get rid of racial profiling, both at the 
street level— what police actually do— and at the for- 
mal level of the courts." 

Taken as a whole, the restrictions on civil lib- 
erties threaten to transform the very character 
of this country. The rights that Americans have 
fought to preserve and extend for generations 
are coming under direct attack. 

The terrorists who destroyed the World Trade Cen- 
ter and a section of the Pentagon handed Bush the 
greatest gift he could have asked for. It has given him 
a free hand to expand the military, gut domestic social 
programs, and bury the memory of his stolen election. 
On a single day the terrorists succeeded in totally 
shifting the ideological ground and handed the far 
Right one of its greatest victories. 

We now face an explosion of repressive, counter-rev- 
olutionary forces which threaten to push this entire 
country backward. 

INTERNAL CONTRADICTIONS 

This does not mean Bush has all the cards in his 
hands. Forces have been unleashed by the events of 
Sept. 11 that may be beyond anyone's control. 

First, the impact of the attacks will almost surely 
send the U.S. into a recession. Over 100,000 workers 
have so far been laid off in New York, and 140,000 air- 
line workers have been laid off nationwide. Combined 
with the cost of rebuilding lower Manhattan— the $20 
billion allocated so far is just the beginning— and the 
fall-off of consumer spending and investment resulting 
from the disaster, the Sept. 11 attacks will usher the 
U.S. into a full recession. 

In the 1990s U.S. economic growth accounted for 
40% of the overall growth in the world economy. An 


economic downturn in the U.S. is sure to have a global 
impact. The U.S., Japan, Germany— the world's three 
largest economies— were all headed for recession, even 
before Sept. 11. For the first time since the mid-1970s, 
all the major players of the global economy are either 
in a recession or about to enter one. 

The U.S. "won" the Gulf War of 1991 by getting 
Japan, West Europe, and the Gulf states to fund it to 
the tune of $100 billion. Where is that kind of money 
for permanent war going to come from today? 

Second, world politics— especially Middle Eastern 
politics— is far too volatile for the U.S. to simply ride 
roughshod over each and every country. 

Afghanistan was suffering from a deep social crisis 
even before Sept. 11. Famine, poverty, and repression 



by the Taliban had sent a million refugees fleeing to 
Pakistan. The threat of U.S. military intervention has 
further swelled this crisis; over one million more 
refugees are now en route to Pakistan which has closed 
its border with Afghanistan. 

The vast majority of Afghans would be glad to be free 
of the Taliban. It would never have come to power 
without the direct aid of Pakistan, and, to a lesser 
degree, of the CIA. Since taking power in 1996 after a 
civil war between competing factions of Islamic funda- 
mentalists, the Taliban has imposed one of the most 
repressive regimes on earth. Women are forbidden in 
public without being covered from head to toe and with 
a male escort; women cannot hold jobs or attend school; 
all forms of religious expression other than the Tal- 
iban's Wahabbism (a puritanical form of Islam import- 
ed from Saudi Arabia which is rejected by most Mus- 
lims) are outlawed; and Shi'ites as well as 
Afghanistan's numerous national minorities have been 
brutally repressed. 

While few ordinary Afghans are willing to die for the 
Taliban, the matter is different when it comes to the 
thousands of "volunteers" from around the Middle East 
who have been fighting in Afghanistan as part of bin 
Laden's organization. 

Bush has pressured Pakistan into serving as a 
U.S. base for attacks on the Taliban, but the 
move is fraught with danger and contradictions. 

Pakistan's military regime is itself dependent on 
support from Islamic fundamentalists. For instance, 
the group Harakat ul Mujaheddin, which the Pakistani 
military has made use of in its battles against Indian 
troops in Kashmir, is allied with bin Laden. Bush 
appears to have told Pakistan's General Musharraf 
that if he supports the U.S. war against Afghanistan 
the U.S. will support Pakistani interests in Kashmir— 
though that could end up strengthening forces allied 
with bin Laden. 

Even more ominously, if Pakistan becomes destabi- 
lized because of Musharrafs support for the U.S., a 
real nightmare scenario could occur— the emergence of 
an Islamic fundamentalist regime in Pakistan armed 
with nuclear weapons. 

U.S. troops are now in Tajikistan and Uzbekistan, 
which have been torn for years by battles with funda- 
mentalist factions. Russia, which still has thousands of 
troops in Tajikistan, apparently agreed to the U.S. 
troop deployment in exchange for the U.S. allowing it a 
free hand in its genocidal war against Chechnya. 

China, which shares a border with Afghanistan, has 
also joined the U.S.'s "battle against terrorism," pre- 
sumably in exchange for the U.S. remaining silent over 
its crackdown against an insurgency in its largely 
Muslim province of Xinjiang. 

Meanwhile, Bush's effort to enlist Arab countries 
like Syria and Arafat's PLO in the "battle against ter- 
rorism" has evoked complaints from Israel's Sharon, 
who tried to make use of the Sept. 11 attacks to extend 
a total military crackdown against the Palestinians 
and subvert what is left of the peace process. Bush has 
for now leaned on Sharon to at least pretend to return 
to the bargaining table, but the Israel-Palestine con- 
flict has a life of its own that can explode at any time. 

THE SECOND AMERICA 

Third, the most critical factor which may be beyond 
Bush's ability to control is the reaction of the American 
people to his drive for war. 

Hundreds of rallies and marches have been held 
across the country against the new militarism and the 
racist attacks against Muslims, Arab-Americans, 
Palestinians, South Asians and other people of color. 
Though Bush has also decried these attacks, many 
Muslims, immigrants and people of color who are crit- 
ical of his war moves feel increasingly vulnerable 
because of his declaration that all who are not for his 


"war against terrorism" are against him. 

Some of the demonstrations against Bush have 
been spontaneous, like the protest in Union Square in 
New York, on Sept. 14. Over 200 rallies with such mes- 
sages as "Islam is not the enemy, War is not the 
answer" have been held at colleges nationwide. 

Most critical is the force which has heen con- 
spicuously absent from Bush's speeches and dec- 
larations— the Black dimension. 

The Black dimension has been pivotal in opposing 
every stage of U.S. militarism. This is directly related 
to the fact that each such stage of militarization over- 
seas is connected to mounting racism at home. 

Black Americans were among the first to oppose the 
Spanish- American War of 1898. They were pivotal in 
opposing every U.S. military intervention 
since then, from World War I to the Vietnam 
War and beyond. Let us also not forget that 
the Harlem riots of 1943 took place in the 
midst of World War II. 

The memory of events like the April 
Cincinnati rebellion have not been forgotten. 
Not only are racial profiling, police abuse, 
and racism just as real now as then, they are 
being amplified by Bush's drive for war. The 
spontaneous street protests by Black youth 
|jin- Cincinnati on Sept. 26 in respose to the 
^acquittal of the cop who killed a Black youth 
Jjlast April is but one indication of the revolt 
irewing in Black America. 

|WHAT TO DO? 

© It is imperative that we completely and 
totally oppose Bush's effort to respond to anti-human 
terrorism with an equally inhuman policy of indis- 
criminate military intervention, just as we must 
oppose all efforts to restrict civil liberties at home or 
scapegoat Muslims, immigrants or people of color. But 
an effective opposition to this new militarism will not 
emerge unless we project a total view rooted not just in 
what we oppose, but what we are for. 

It is therefore all the more disturbing that some on 
the Left have only mildly condemned the Sept. 11 
attacks and argue that the real culprit is U.S. imperi- 
alism. U.S. military intervention against Iraq and its 
support of Israel, some say, has created a climate 
which drives opponents of the U.S. to pursue such 
"desperate measures" as suicide attacks. As John 
Keller puit it in "The Chickens Come Home to Roost," 
"When a big country uses its military or money to push 
around a smaller country, the small country can only 
fight back via terrorism." 

This amounts to a bizarre spectacle. While the per- 
petrators of the terrorist attacks remain silent as to 
their motives, "leftist" commentators from Alexander 
Cockburn to Naomi Klein are trying to provide the 
rationale for them. All we need to know, presumably, 
are the crimes of U.S. imperialism, and then the rea- 
sons for the Sept. 11 attack supposedly become "under- 
standable.” All too many leftists seem to view their role 
as being conceptual ambassadors for the perpetrators 
of the Sept. 11 disaster. 

Such "explanations" misconstrue the nature of the 
forces which conducted the attacks. Reactionary 
Islamic fundamentalism is not simply driven by 
hatred of U.S. imperialist acts against Iraq, Palestine, 
or any other country. Islamic fundamentalism is just 
as much driven by hatred of feminism, homosexuality, 
and workers' rights. Groups like Afghanistan's Tal- 
iban, Algeria's FLA, and the terrorist cells in Egypt 
have murdered Marxist professors as well as indige- 
nous writers and singers. They represent a rejection of 
those aspects of western society created through 
decades of struggles by workers, women, gays and les- 
bians and minorities for a more open and free society. 

Such reactionary tendencies are most of all driven 
by hatred of the struggles for liberties which are 
indigenous to Afghan and Muslim societies, which they 
falsely denigrate as "western." Islamic fundamental- 
ism is not just a holdover of "feudalism"; it is a product 
of the modern world and is a reaction against the 
struggles for freedom which are endemic to it. 

The root of the inhumanity unleashed on Sept. 
11 is class society and the barbarism intrinsic to 
it. This is the ground which gives rise both to 
imperialism and reactionary forces such as 
those responsible for the terrorist attacks. 

Bin Laden fights the U.S. not from a position of 
seeking freedom for the masses, but as the representa- 
tive of one national (or transnational) ruling elite in 
contention with another one. The nature of the Sept. 
11 attacks supports this view. As is true for all ruling 
classes who conduct warfare, the masses were wholly 
expendable, their humanity unimportant. 

Tamim Ansary, an Afghan- American opposed to the 
Taliban wrote: "We're flirting with a world war 
between Islam and the West. And guess what: that's 
bin Laden's program. That's exactly what he wants. 
That's why he did this. Read his speeches and state- 
ments. He really believes Islam would beat the West. 
It might seem ridiculous, but he figures if he can polar- 
ize the world into Islam vs. the West, he's got a billion 
soldiers. If the West wreaks a holocaust in those lands, 
that's a billion people with nothing left to lose, that's 
even better from bin Laden's point of view. He's proba- 
bly wrong, in the end the West would win, whatever 
that would mean, but the war would last for years and 
millions would die, not just theirs but ours." 

(Continued on page 11) 
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What kind of 'anti-war movement'?— participant reports 


(Continued from page 1) 

cy..." It had 10 co-sponsors, including the Black, Jew- 
ish, Arab, and Christian Student Associations. 

Speakers included Dr. Bayakly, head of a local 
mosque; Calvin Allen, the Associate Director of the 
International Programs at Memphis; Erica Chung, 
President of the International Student Organization; 
the head of the Indian Student Association; and myself 
for News and Letters Committees. 

On Sept. 21 VFP met again and broke down into 
seven working committees, including ones on the 
media, racism, and children. Missing in VFP meetings 
is place for discussion, even though it is clear there are 
many different ideas about the meaning of Sept. 11 as 
well as what is the best way to respond. 

Topics we plan to take up in the future include edu- 
cating ourselves on the Muslim religion and the histo- 
ry of Afghanistan, and analyses of Sept. 11 issued by 
Left and progressive Christian organizations. 

—Terry Moon 

CHICAGO CONTRADICTIONS 

Chicago —The effort to oppose Bush's drive to war 
seemed to get off to a good start in Chicago on Sept. 18, 
when 400 attended a meeting at the University of Illi- 
nois. The event was called by the Direct Action Net- 
work. The small group formats and report-backs 
allowed for a lot of disussion. The general sense was 
that people didn't want a typical anti-war coalition but 
a "movement for human dignity" that opposed Bush's 
drive for war, the Sept. 11 bombings, and all efforts to 
take us backward on racism, sexism, and civil rights. 


However, at the the end of the meeting— after half 
had already left— a member of the International 
Socialist Organization proposed that the group consti- 
tute itself as an "anti-war coalition" and meet the next 

Saturday to make plans for a __________ 

city-wide action. L - Jfl 

The meeting the next Sat- If * p ^ J 0 - 

urday, attended by 200 and MMkf ' Jan** Jmjf 
dominated by members of 
vanguardist leftist groups, 
had a very different tenor ^ 
than the Sept. 19 event. . .. l||jj|jfekflj 

DAN proposed an agenda HeBb 
starting with a discussion of .. 

"principles of unity." Before JBk U 

there could beany discussion *' 

insisted that the group first 
set a date for a demonstra- 

When the meeting finally Jfm j 

got around to discussing mm- 

"principles of unity," it set- AflHH 
tied on three slogans: oppose ’■‘‘'M - ' 

Bush's drive to war; oppose Pk j 

racist attacks; and oppose ftt jM I . j 

attacks on civil liberties. | ; JSi 

A member of News and ||, ; «B11 .&*** 

Letters Committees then m ~ 
took the floor to say that ... K. 
there is one "principle" we ;«* I 

must include or else whatever ^ . ' 

we do will come to naught: namely we have to 
"unequivocally condemn the Sept. 11 attacks." This 


The inhumanity of class society 


(Continued from page 10) 

It isn't just that the perpetrators of the Sept. 11 
attack have played into Bush's hands. Bush's drive for 
"permanent war" against "terrorism," with him even 
calling this a "new crusade," also plays directly into 
the hands of bin Laden. 

These seeming opposites, Bush and bin Laden, are 
not so opposite. They are the reverse mirror image of 
one another. The other of the other turns out to be... the 
same. Just as bin Laden's acts strengthen Bush, so 
Bush's indiscriminate military intervention provides 
bin Laden with what he wants— a prolonged war 
between "Muslims" and the West. 

TWO WORLDS IN EACH COUNTRY 

Yes, U.S. imperialism is a terrible force which 
wreaks enormous destruction throughout the world. 
And yes, the U.S. is implicated in the crimes against 
humanity of the Taliban and bin Laden— the CIA sup- 
ported bin Laden when he fought the Russians and 
U.S. aid to the Taliban in the 1980s enabled it to even- 
tually come to power. 

But by the same token, these forces are implicated 
in the crimes of the U.S. Islamic fundamentalism has 
again and again strengthened U.S. imperialism by 
taking actions which have undermined revolutionary 
forces and solidified counter-revolutionary policies. 

This was true in 1979, when the taking of hostages 
at the U.S. embassy in Iran by Islamic fundamental- 
ists helped Reagan achieve political ascendancy. That 
is true today, when an anti-feminist, homophobic fun- 
damentalism of an even more reactionary bent is 
breathing new life into the inheritors of Reaganism. 

Those fighting for human liberation need to make it 
clear that the attack of Sept. 11 was not a viable 
protest or response to the U.S. or any of the atrocities 
it perpetrates around the world. To even hint other- 
wise is an attack on freedom movements in the U.S. 
and internationally and can result only in further iso- 
lating leftists from the masses. 

For its part, the Taliban no more speaks for 
Muslims or Afghans than does its ideological 
twin, Jerry Falwell, speak for the American 
masses. There are two worlds in every country, 
including in Afghanistan. 

The Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan declared, "There is a vast difference 
between the poor, devastated people of Afghanistan 
and the terrorist Taliban criminals. While we 
announce our solidarity and deep sorrow with the peo- 
ple of the U.S., we also believe that attacking 
Afghanistan and killing its ruined and destitute peo- 
ple will not in any way decrease the grief of the Amer- 
ican people. We hope that the great American people 
could differentiate between the people of Afghanistan 
and a handful of fundamentalist terrorists." 

It is no less imperative to single out the two worlds 
in this country. We need to decisively reject the argu- 
ment, recently made by an anarchist, that "The Amer- 
ican populace to a large extent shares responsibility 
for the deaths of their compatriots, as they share 
responsibility for all the deaths carried out by or in the 
interests of the U.S. military." 

BEYOND 'ANTI-IMPERIALISM' 

The notion that reactionary opponents of U.S. impe- 
rialism are the "lesser evil" has for far too long disori- 
ented would-be revolutionaries. It has led them into 
opportunism and realpolitik, distancing them from the 
aspirations of the masses of human beings for genuine 
liberation. In recent years, such attitudes have caused 
a «eet,ion of the Left to betray the Bosnian and Koso- 


var people, and tacitly to give support to Milosevic's 
genocide. 

The lesser-evilism which underlays much of the 
Left's silence on Bosnia, and its refusal to support the 
movement for national self-determination in Kosova, 
has only succeeded in strengthening the power of U.S. 
imperialism. The reason so many despair of the strug- 
gle for freedom and turn to national chauvinism, xeno- 
phobia and statism is that they see no liberatory alter- 
native to capitalism. Instead of responding to each 
political crisis by repeating the same old slogans 
against "U.S. imperialism," revolutionaries have a 
responsibility to oppose all societies and tendencies 
based on alienated human relations while projecting a 
positive vision of a new society, what Karl Marx called 
"positive humanism, beginning from itself." Only in 
that way can humanity see that there is an alternative 
to capitalism-imperialism. 

In a word, those opposing Bush's drive for war 
need to take this moment to stop and think. 

Nowhere is that more important than for the move- 
ment against global capital, which reached a turning 
point in Genoa this summer. The atmosphere descend- 
ing upon this country is such that many are asking 
whether the opening reached in the movement will be 
shut down. But the answer to this is not to just beat 
the drum for more activity, as if repeating familiar 
criticisms of U.S. policy will by itself suffice. 

Nor is the answer to "transform" the anti-globaliza- 
tion movement into an anti-war movement, as if we 
should return to the politics of old. The greatness of 
the anti-globalization movement is that it contains a 
deeper and broader message, open to an array of 
struggles and forces. To narrow the anti-globalization 
movement to the stance of traditional coalitions of old 
will only play into the hands of the vanguardists. 

The vanguardists will be able to win out, how- 
ever, so long as the movement keeps its distance 
from the ideas which can enable it to project a 
positive vision of total human liberation. 

We live at a moment when political opposition must 
have a total view in order to be effective. We must 
take a firm stand against all forms of injustice, 
whether propagated by terrorists, U.S. imperialism, or 
by anyone else, while developing a comprehensive per- 
spective of the new human relations we are for. Never 
has dialogue and debate on the need for a philosophy 
of revolution been more important, not alone for the 
forward movement of the struggles against global cap- 
ital, but for their very existence. 

As two colleagues of ours wrote in response to our 
initial statement on the two-fold disaster of Sept. 11: 

"The savage assaults of Sept. 11 are not the opposite 
of capitalism and imperialism, but their reverse mir- 
ror image. Epistemologically, the new jingoism and 
the new jihad are on equal footing: both are funda- 
mentalisms, and both bring forth the intrinsically vio- 
lent character of all fundamentalisms, as the thought 
gives rise to the deed. A genuinely dialectical opposi- 
tion to capitalism and imperialism will not stop short 
at any 'first negation' that happens to come along: this - 
abstract point finds its concrete dialectical image in 
the reactionary figure of an Osama bin Laden. The 
dialectical opponent is as equally obligated to 'negate 
this negation,' that is, to criticize the irrationality, the 
insanity and inhumanity of this blind reaction. If the 
Left equivocates in this critical task, it will only be to 
its further discredit and marginalization. However 
much Bush and bin Laden seem made for each other, 
neither is made for the future we can still project 
through the darkness of this High Noon." 

October 1, 2001 


was voted down— on the grounds that such a state- 
ment would "dilute" the group's anti-imperialist mes- 
sage! 

Even more incredibly, another motion saying "we 

I mourn the victims of the 
Sept. 11 disaster" was also 
voted down, though at least a 
third there voted for it (the 
majority of the youth, inde- 
pendent women, students, 
r and people of color voted for 

both motions). 

Many of the younger anti- 
«'• globalization activists did not 

take the floor, even though 
tab the vanguardists were hijack- 
Ijjj.i ing their efforts right before 
dijhjOf f Be their eyes. In the end, an 

f V* MS "anti-war" coalition was cre- 

■P ated that couldn't even bring 
0 1 itself to condemn the bomb- 
g ings or even extend sympathy 
| I 5' to the dead! 

||| 5 The demonstration held 

f - • - I \ I % the next Monday, Sept. 24, 

» g was hardly inspiring. Only 

At 1 250 were there, and virtually 
I gno passers-by joined the 

J i k demonstration. 

§ The limitations of this 
^ effort to narrow the opposi- 

New York Crty tion to Bush . s drive t0 war t0 

a handful of slogans against U.S. imperialism was not 
lost on the Tribune and Sun Times, which ran articles 
trying to ridicule the demonstration for not mention- 
ing the need to solidarize with the victims of the Sept. 
11 disaster. 

Despite this unfortunate turn of events, many 
activists and thinkers in the Chicago area are now dis- 
cussing taking actions to ensure that opposition to 
Bush's drive to war will not be separated from a move- 
ment for human dignity. . 

-Anti-war activist 

LOS ANGELES MOBILIZES 

Los Angeles— On Sept. 22, 400 anti-war activists 
gathered at the West Los Angeles Federal Building to 
protest Bush's ultimatum for military mobilization 
and the threat of prolonged war. There were signs like 
"War is Not the Answer" and "War = Terrorism x 100." 

Reactions by people in passing autos varied. Many 
were curious and many more people acknowledged 
support for the protesters than against. For each auto- 
mobile that flew an American flag, 10 to 15 did not. 

As much as the protesters detested the terrorist 
attacks, they see the Bush administration's military 
response as ineffective in stopping terrorism, as creat- 
ing a climate for future terrorist acts, as killing and 
maiming of thousands of innocent civilians, and risk- 
ing the lives of many U.S. military personnel. 

— Basho 

BAY AREA BATTLES RACISM 

Oakland, Cal.— On Sept. 12, 700 Bay Area resi- 
dents gathered at Snow Park in answer to a call for sol- 
idarity with Arab-Americans and Muslims following 
numerous assaults, death threats and actual murders 
in the wake of the Sept. 11 attacks. Organizers, most- 
ly Black, Asian and Latino youth, emphasized that it 
was important that people of color show up. 

A woman from the Arab-American Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Committee read a statement expressing shock and 
anger at the brutality of the attacks in New York City 
and Washington, D.C. Abdul Rahman Zahzah of Stu- 
dents for Justice in Palestine told of Arab American 
and Muslim students at Cal-Berkeley being subjected 
to threatening phone calls and verbal assaults. 

Bay Area African American activist Van Jones said, 
"We have a special responsibility to oppose any and all 
acts of scapegoating and hatred and discrimination 
against our Arab sisters and brothers. I say this 
because we have all taken a turn at being the darkie 
they love to hate." He concluded, "We've got something 
stronger than bombs. ..We have solidarity. That idea of 
revolutionary change— is stronger than bombs." 

Lisa Nakamura, whose parents and grandparents 
had been interned in a U.S. concentration camp during 
World War II, expressed her solidarity with those com- 
munities under racist attack. The following night her 
organization, Yonsei Network, sponsored a peace gath- 
ering at Japan town in San Francisco to urge the 
Japanese-Ameriean community to stand in unity with 
the Arab, Muslim and South Asian communities. 

The following night the Snow Park rally organizers 
and 60 attendees, most of whom were barely out of 
their teens, met to form the 9.11 Solidarity Committee. 
A man from Afghanistan argued that we should soli- 
darize with Arabs and non-Arabs alike, since non-Arab 
nations such as Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iran are as 
likely to be U.S. military targets as any Arab nation. 

In the next few days new alliances and coalitions 
formed. Cal-Berkeley's Stop the War Coalition held the 
biggest campus rally on National Student Day of 
Action, Sept. 20. More than 3,000 jammed Sproul 
Plaza to cheer on speakers who called for an end to 
U.S. military violence in the Third World, an end to 
racial scapegoating, and defense of civil liberties. 

—David Mizuno'Oto 
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Palestinian-lsraeli conflict after Sept . 11 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Immediately following the horrific terrorist attacks 
of Sept. 11, the reactionary Israeli government of Ariel 
Sharon took advantage of the situation to escalate its 
attacks on Palestinians. According to a report pub- 
lished on Sept. 14 in The New York Times, a newspaper 
that is hardly a strong critic of Israel: "A total of 13 
Palestinians have died and dozens have been wounded 
in fighting in Jenin and neighboring villages this week, 
in what has become the most sustained Israeli opera- 
tion since the start of the Palestinian uprising nearly a 
year ago." 

Given the Middle Eastern connection to the attacks 

Rwanda's genocide 

It is seven years since the Rwandan genocide of 
1994 when 800,000 people in this small Central 
African country, mainly from the Tutsi minority, were 
• slaughtered by the interahamwe, a government militia 
based among the country's Hutu majority, in the worst 
instance of genocide since Hitler. 

Some 17 trials are now underway in Arusha, Tanza- 
nia under the auspices of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Tribunal for Rwanda. One of those on trial is a 
Seventh-Day Adventist minister, Elizaphan Ntakiruta- 
ma. According to numerous eyewitnesses, Ntakiruta- 
ma helped the interahamwe surround some 5,000 peo- 
ple who had taken refuge in his church, and then 
joined in the killing. 

One would think that an American lawyer with lib- 
eral or left credentials would find other things to do 
than represent a man like Ntakirutama— defending 
Mumia Abu-Jamal, for example. But that is what 
Ramsey Clark has done over the past five years. Clark 
managed to delay extradition from the U.S. through 
the Texas courts for five years, after Ntakirutama took 
refuge there. (Texas judges opposed international juris- 
diction in any case.) 

Why is Clark not being exposed in the liberal or left 
press as a former progressive who now spends his time 
trying to help perpetrators of genocide escape their 
fate? Is the Left's vision of freedom really that narrow, 
or does it simply not care about Africa? 

Egyptian gays jailed 

A 15-year-old Egyptian youth was sentenced on 
Sept. 19 to three years in prison for "homosexuality" 
and "debauchery," the first verdict to come out of the 
arrest of 52 men last May in a police raid at a Cairo 
riverboat club, a popular gay gathering place. 

Though there is no law against homosexuality in 
Egypt, and all the men except- two were charged with 
misdemeanor offenses, they were nonetheless brought 
before the Emergency State Security Court usually 
reserved for those who have offended "national securi- 
ty." There is no possible appeal. 

The media has whipped up homophobia together 
with anti-west sentiments by publishing articles link- 
ing gays to "Zionism," and headlines blaring "Become 
a pervert to please Uncle Sam." Extremist religious 
commentators have stated that Islam requires the exe- 
cution of gays. Unfortunately, mainstream Egyptian 
human rights organizations have denied support to 
the men on trial. 

Protests against the trials were held on Aug. 15 in 
New York, San Francisco and Geneva, and interna- 
tional support has been organized by Al-Fatiha and 
other gay and lesbian organizations. For more infor- 
mation on the trial, see www.GayEgypt.com, and 
Amnesty International, www.amnesty.org. 


on New York and Washington, and the ghoulish dis- 
play of joy by some Palestinian demonstrators in 
Jerusalem and Ramallah, the war criminal Sharon 
evidently felt that he would now receive even greater 
U.S. support for his attempts at a military solution to 
the Palestinian uprising. Perhaps he even dreamed of 
a repeat of the large-scale massacres he had orches- 
trated in Beirut in 1982. 

However, as the Bush administration geared up for 
war in Afghanistan, it wanted Israeli attacks on 
Arabs and Muslims off the TV screens. But Sharon 
did not give in easily to U.S. pressure and kept up the 
bloodletting as long as he could. After a full week of 
stonewalling, Israel finally agreed to halt its military 
offensives in response to a truce called by Palestinian 
Authority President Yasir Arafat, yet Israel soon vio- 
lated the truce by killing six more Palestinians. 

One thing that undercut Sharon in U.S. eyes was 



Women and men, Jews and Arabs, participated in a 
demonstration at the U.S. embassy in lei Aviv, Sept. 
21, called by the Women's Coalition for Peace. 


Serb war criminals 

Indicted war criminals Ratko Mladic and Radovan 
Karadzic, directly responsible for the 1995 Srebrenica 
massacre of 7,000 Bosnian Muslim men, as well as for 
the notorious rape camps, still remain at large nearly 
six months after the new Serbian government arrest- 
ed Slobodan Milosevic. 

The reasons behind this reveal the limited character 
of the changes in Serbia in the year since the over- 
throw of Milosevic. As late as this summer, the two 
remained extremely popular. It is said that, unlike 
Milosevic, these men did not murder Serbs, ignoring of 
course those Serbs who threw in their lot with multi- 
ethnic Bosnia. In addition, most Serbs continue to 
deny that their forces perpetrated genocide in Bosnia. 

Am aide to current Prime Minister Zoran Djindjic 
stated a few months ago that the government was 
reluctant to arrest Mladic and Karadzic because any- 
one who ordered those arrests "knows that he would be 
signing his own death warrant" (Le Monde July 26, 
2001). The pair also spends considerable time in the 
Serbian entity in Bosnia, under the noses of NATO, 
but according to a European NATO officer: "Americans 
oppose an arrest not because of the risks to the com- 
mandos, because the British or French are ready to 
conduct the operation without them, but because they 
fear reprisals and attacks. Karadzic and Mladic are, 
in the eyes of NATO and of Belgrade, protected by 
their status as heroes of 'Greater Serbia'." 


how Arafat immediately made strong public state- 
ments unequivocally condemning the terror attacks of 
Sept. 11. Moreover, the Bush administration, desper- 
ate for Arab or Muslim allies against Osama bin 
Laden, had its own reasons for adjusting its attitude 
toward the Palestinians. 

As recently as August, the U.S. was allowing Sharon 
to run wild, as were the supposedly more progressive 
Labor Party members of his government coalition. 
That month, Sharon launched new attacks on Pales- 
tinian towtns with U.S.-supplied jets, tanks, and mis- 
siles. Israel also assassinated top Palestinian political 
leaders. Most provocatively, on Aug. 10 it closed down 
Orient House, the unofficial Palestinian Authority 
headquarters in East Jerusalem. 

This latter move, interpreted as an effort to under- 
mine any possibility -of Palestinian rule over East 
Jerusalem, led to protest demonstrations that included 
both Palestinians and Israeli peace activists. By Sept. 
3, 62 Israeli youths had also signed a statement 
promising to resist the draft because they refused "to 
take part in acts of oppression against the Palestinian 
people." 

The closing of Orient House was said to be a reprisal 
for a suicide bombing by an Islamic fundamentalist 
that killed 14 Israelis at a pizzeria. Using an argument 
familiar to all who oppose police killings in America, 
Israel has tried to portray itself as a peace-loving vic- 
tim of Palestinian terror, but the facts show that the 
vast majority of the 700 killed in the past year have 
been Palestinian civilians. In addition, hundreds of 
thousands of Palestinians live in a state of near-per- 
manent lockdown— unable to get to work, to the hospi- 
tal, to school, to visit the next town— even inside the 
areas supposedly under Palestinian rule. 

Until Sept. 11, the Bush administration distanced 
itself from the Palestinians, seeming to give Sharon a 
green fight. For example, Vice President Dick Cheney 
declared in early August that he saw some justification 
for Israel's policy of assassinations. The U.S. also 
blocked a United Nations Security Council resolution 
that would have called for an international protection 
force to separate Israeli and Palestinian forces. 

With the U.S. now backtracking and with the Pales- 
tinian Authority anxious to distance itself from terror- 
ism and fundamentalism, the Palestinian-lsraeli con- 
flict has clearly entered a new phase. 


VW anti-worker pact 

In Germany, the powerful autoworkers' union, 
IGMetall, agreed in August to the "5,000x5,000" for- 
mula proposed by Volkswagen. It passed only with per- 
sonal intervention from Social Democrat Chancellor 
Schroder. Under this plan, VW agreed to create 5,000 
new jobs, primarily tied to a new mini-van project, to 
be paid at the prevailing wage of 5,000 dm ($2,350). 

In exchange, VW is allowed to extract seven more 
work hours per week, up from 35 to 42, before overtime 
pay becomes mandatory. VW will be able to compile up 
to 200 more of these hours over the standard 35-hour 
work week now in place for autoworkers. Saturday 
shifts will be scheduled for these VW workers, and for 
the whole auto industry, workers now will no longer 
get paid breaks. 

This anti-worker agreement breaks the pattern of 
industry-wide bargaining in auto. It is similar to the 
way in which in the U.S. GM and the UAW reached an 
"agreement" for the Saturn auto venture in Tennessee, 
before the first worker was ever hired to work in the 
plant. 


! NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES '*■ — 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
.those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 1 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Mapdsm in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This isi 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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One-sided unity 

by Htun Lin 


While workers all across the country continue to suf- 
fer from the ongoing fall-out of the terrorist attacks on 
U.S. citizens, the Bush administration wasted no time 
granting billions of dollars in corporate welfare to bail 
out the major airlines. But these same companies in 
turn wasted no time laying off tens of thousands of 
workers, even while posturing for national "unity" in 
the wake of the disaster. 

The CEO of Boeing told the Wall Street Journal he 
had enough "market data" to lay off Boeing workers. 
Low-wage service workers in hotels and restaurants in 
tourist centers such as Las Vegas, San Francisco and 
New York City are being hit the hardest. 

This is happening just when we have seen two 
decades of severe cutbacks in the social safety net and 
when the prevailing ideology is that workers are 
responsible for their own safety net. Now Bush is 
spending our Social Security money on war. This was 
supposed to be our collective nest egg secured in a 
"lock-box" during the Presidential campaign. Further, 
Bush wants more tax cuts for the rich. 

Corporate media outlets are now editorializing 
against union workers, such as the 230 members of 
AFSCME Local 3993 who threatened to strike against 
BART, the San Francisco Bay Area's rapid transit sys- 
tem. The impasse is not over money but rather work- 
ers' concern over eroding job security. As one worker 
said, "What good is a raise without a job?" 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Blacks in wartime 

by John Alan 

"No heaven is reached at the end of the highway of all 
other stages of alienation. The needed revolutions never 
end ."— Raya Dunayevskaya, Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion. 

After the terrorist bombings of Sept. 11, Congress 
gave President Bush extraordinary powers to make 
war and curtail civil liberties in this country. There 
was only one opposing vote; it came from Barbara Lee, 
the African-American congresswoman who said: "Let 
us not become the evil that we deplore." Ms. Barbara 
Lee undoubtedly will be remembered in history for her 
opposition to Bush's war, in her words, "in the general 
interest of humanity." 

Now there is the usual ideological and political pres- 
sure to create "national unity" behind President Bush. 
In practice this has always meant the curtailment or 
outright suppression of any serious open critique of the 
policies of the government. As John Conyers, the dean 
of the Congressional Black Caucus put it: "Historically, 
it has been at times of inflamed passion and national 
anger that our civil liberties proved to be at greatest 
risk, and the unpopular group of the moment was sub- 
ject to prejudice and deprivation of liberty. In 1798, 
Congress enacted the notorious Alien and Sedition 
Acts, making it a federal crime to criticize the govern- 
ment. In 1861, at the beginning of the Civil War, Pres- 
ident Lincoln suspended habeas corpus.. .Ulysses S. 
Grant sought to expel Jews from Southern states. 
World War II brought about the shameful internment 
of Japanese Americans, which even the Supreme Court 
failed to overturn." 

Those reactionary political acts by presidents, Con- 
gresses and courts cannot be hidden by any mythic 
concept of social unity. African Americans have carried 
on a ceaseless struggle against racism and oppression 
in this country. It has been a life and death struggle 
both in peacetime and in wartime. Today, we need to 
take a brief look at what happened in the thought and 

(Continued on page 8) 
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War, Islamic fundamentalism 
grip Middle East, South Asia 



University teachers protest against U.S. attacks and against religious bigotry, 
Oct. 22 in Karachi, Pakistan. 


by Kevin A. Barry 

Anew phase of the post-Sept. 

11 conflict began when the U.S. 
bombs began to fall on 
Afghanistan Oct. 7. Dozens, if 
not hundreds, of innocent 
Afghan civilians have been 
killed already. The U.S. also 
launched commando raids. 

As the bombs fell, not a sin- 
gle leader of Osama bin 
Laden's A1 Qaeda or 
Afghanistan's ruling Taliban 
was hit, but the food supply of 
the already famine-ridden 
Afghan people was seriously 
disrupted. The respected 
human rights organization 
Doctors Without Borders was 
quick to note both the incon- 
gruity of U.S. air drops of food 
along with bombs and the fact 
that such measures could only deliver a fraction of the 
food that U.N. trucks had been taking in beforehand. 
It is a virtual certainty that thousands of civilians will 
starve this winter. 

At home, the U.S. was hit with biological terrorism 
in the form of anthrax-laden letters addressed to 
prominent people in the government and the media. 
These inhuman attacks— whose source is still 
unknown— have so far killed only working people. The 
class nature of capitalist society was plain for all to see 
as two of those murdered were postal workers, whom 
the government unconscionably failed to protect. They 
had ordered anthrax tests for everyone at the White 
House and Congress, but failed to take the same mea- 
sures for the workers whose hands had delivered the 
anthrax-ridden letters to them. 

Fear of terrorism has given a big opening to the 
Right. George Bush, installed by the Supreme Court 
even though he lost the popular vote, has been immea- 
surably strengthened. At the same time, we are facing 
"national security" laws, as well as a government- 


fanned backlash against critics, of a type not seen 
since McCarthyism. 

Consider also the FBI's bizarre "definition" of ter- 
rorism, which includes the following outrageous state- 
ment found on their website: "The second category of 
domestic terrorists, left-wing groups, generally profess 
a revolutionary socialist doctrine." One wonders how 
many resources America's political police expended on 
surveillance of the anti-globalization, anti-capitalist 
movement, during the very months when, seemingly 
unknown to them, Mohammad Atta and others were 
finalizing their plans. 

CHANGED WORLD SINCE SEPTEMBER 1 1 

Since Sept. 11, we all live in a changed world. First 
and most obvious is the new stage reached by Islamic 
fundamentalist terrorism. It announced itself in a 
series of coordinated actions: the horrific Sept. 11 
attacks on New York and Washington, D.C. them- 
selves; the assassination two days earlier, also in a sui- 
cide attack, of their chief military rival inside 
(Continued on page 10) 


Un-Columbus 

Denver— The Transform Columbus Day Alliance 
(TCD) declared that Columbus Day, which began in 
Colorado in 1905, would end in Colorado as well. The 
Alliance is an on-going project bringing together a con- 
glomeration of about 80 local organizations, including 
Native Americans, Chicanos, Jews, anti-globalization 
youth and others. They delivered on plans to celebrate 
cultural diversity and shut down the local Columbus 
Day march. 

Recent years have exposed conflict over the celebra- 
tion of Columbus, who in his own diaries outlined his 
torturous and murderous acts committed against 
indigenous people he encountered. He made no secret 
about his intentions to initiate a slave trade and usurp 
gold for his own personal fortune. 

In Denver, Native Americans had organized 
since 1989 to end Columbus Day celebrations, 
culminating in a 1992 mobilization of 6000 people 
that effectively shut down the 500-year anniver- 
sary event. Columbus supporters took that as a 
sign and did not try to organize another march 
until last year when 147 protesters were arrested 
trying to block the marchers' path. Those 
arrestees, mostly Native American women, set 
the stage for a more concerted year-long com- 
munity organizing effort that set out to celebrate 
ethnic and cultural diversity and end the Colum- 
bus Day march once again. 

Two events marked the Transform Columbus Day 
weekend. Saturday Oct. 6 featured the "Four Direc- 
tions March." This four-in-one march was born from a 
vision of two local Native American women. Mini- 
marches started from each of the four cardinal direc- 
tions on the edges of Denver and moved toward the 
Capitol Building. Men carrying eagle feather staffs, 
and young women holding sacred pipes led each 
march. Aztec or Plains style dancing and drumming 
followed close behind. The marches were color-coded 
according to the four sacred colors of Native American 
tradition: red (east), black (west), yellow (north) and 
white (south). When the marches merged at the inter- 
section in front of the state capitol, the drums from 
each group were joined in the center and many cere- 


Day in Denver 

monial songs were sung. The AIM song was also sung 
before everyone flooded the capitol steps. 

Police presence was over-bearing and hostile. The 
Denver Post reported the city paid $70,000 in police 
overtime. In the Red March, police tried to arrest a 
young punk-rocker because he was wearing a studded 
wrist-band. The crowd gathered round and un-arrest- 
ed the youth. Much police attention .was paid to the 
black-bloc, which marched from the west with the rest 
of the Black march. The bloc organized themselves 
using defensive tactics and other marchers did a good 
job looking out for each other. March security, com- 
prised of former Chicano and Native gang members, 
were vigilant, disciplined and served as further deter- 
rent to potential police provocation. Although some 
mask wearing black-blocers were harassed by police 
as the march dispersed, there were no arrests. 

The second major action of the weekend was 
the Monday mobilization to prevent the Colum- 
bus Day march. Again $40,000 of police protec- 
tion was provided by the city, along with a 
march permit. Transform Columbus Day orga- 
nizers, who had been in constant dialogue with 
the city and pro-Columbus groups, maintained 
throughout that while expressions of 'Italian 
pride" were fine, the TCD Alliance would "make 
a presence" at any march with a reference to 
Columbus. The Alliance made good on their' 
promise when about 250 anti-Columbus protest- 
ers gathered on the Capitol steps, prepared to 
move in the direction of the permitted march. 

In the end, the pro-Columbus Day faction split in 
half and the march permit-holder organized no more 
than a priest and 30 Catholic school students saying 
the rosary. The marchers carried no reference to 
Columbus. The day was transformed! However, a 
group called the Sons of Italy held a small pro-Colum- 
bus barbeque at a nearby park and vowed to obtain a 
march permit next year. The diverse IVansform 
Columbus Day Alliance showed no signs of backing 
down from their demands and will certainly be pre- 
pared for next year's showdown. 


—Paul Pollack 


Independent Media Center 
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Women demand a more profound anti-war movement 


by Sonia Bergonzi 

Just before Bush dropped the first bombs on 
Afghanistan, over 200 people crowded into a little room 
to officially create Chicago's anti-war coaliti'on. As I sat 
through the meeting, I was hurled back to the anti- 
Gulf War movement of 1990-91 where people voted 
down including the following in the coalition's state- 
ment of principles: "We stand in solidarity with 
women's liberationists nationally 
and internationally." 

This time, in the movement 
against the 2001 "war against ter- 
rorism," there was no proposal 
that explicitly sought to include women's freedom in 
our principles of unity, although there should have 
been. The proposal that was horrifically voted down 
this time was to "unequivocally condemn the terrorist 
attacks of Sept. 11." These are the reasons people gave 
for opposing it: "It would be playing into Bush's 
racism," and it would "shift the focus away from the 
real enemy," that is, U.S. imperialism. 

MISPLACED SOLIDARITY 

What became clear is that the "anti-imperialists" 
who expressed this view actually find more affinity 
with the fundamentalist terrorists for their alleged 
anti-imperialism than they do with the people who are 
fighting for freedom. Their position is a total slap in 
the face to all of humanity but especially to the Revo- 
lutionary Association of the Women of Afghanistan 
(RAWA), who put their lives on the line every day, who 
exist to fight for freedom from fundamentalist terror- 
ism. 

What's worse is that their refusal to condemn the 
fundamentalist terrorist attacks writes off RAWA, the 
voice of freedom, and therefore cuts off the pathways, 
both theoretically and practically, towards building 
revolutionary solidarity that could impact the interna- 
tional movements for freedom. RAWA compels us to 
ask what kind of a world we are fighting for. 

They challenge the idea that all we need to do as 
revolutionaries is to fight against the U.S. government 
and economic policies. The tendencies that refused to 
vote to condemn the attacks do so because they are 
divorced from any philosophic concept of freedom. 

The same was experienced during the genocide in 
Bosnia, and again in Kosova. It was feminists who 
organized to stop the genocidal rapes, who created 
international solidarity groups to empower, counsel, 
and aid these women. That part of the Left that is so 
blinded by its narrow view of who the real enemy is 
denied the rapes, called women liars, and denied geno- 
cide had happened at all. Many felt that because Milo- 
sevic was a former "communist," he was a foe to capi- 
talism, He wasn't the "real" enemy. But I doubt the 
thousands who were tortured in rape camps, massa- 
cred and forced to flee their homes realized that. 

While feminists know that the call to "fight the real 
enemy" has always ended in putting off freedom and 
has served to denigrate and stifle our struggles, what 
has not been worked out is the development of a dif- 
ferent vision of the future, of what freedom would actu- 
ally be like. During the Gulf War, for example, we fem- 
inists couldn't articulate to ourselves as clearly as we 
needed to that to "stand in solidarity with women's lib- 
erationists nationally and internationally" meant that 
we were fighting for a totally different world and that 
we weren't going to buy into the "real enemy" ploy. 

Because we couldn't envision that new society with- 
out going to Marx's philosophy to comprehend and 
develop the logical movement of our own thought and 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

A harsh reminder that a woman's right to choose 
includes not only abortion, but the right to have a 
child, was seen this year in the impoverished mountain 
region of Huaiji in China. The provincial authorities in 
Guangdong ordered that county of less than one mil- 
lion people to perform 20,000 abortions and steriliza- 
tions during the last six months to enforce their one- 
child-only policy. County officials cut workers' already 
paltry wages in half to get money to buy portable ultra- 
sound equipment to carry to remote villages to forcibly 
test all women for pregnancy and conduct abortions on 
the spot! Doctors were also ordered to sterilize women 
as soon as they gave birth after "officially approved" 
pregnancies. 


• An Islamic fundamentalist court in the state of 
Sokoto in Nigeria sentenced a 30-year-old pregnant 
woman to death by stoning in late October for engag- 
ing in premarital sex. It was the first time a woman 
was ordered murdered since right-wing fundamental- 
ists took over a dozen northern Nigerian states within 
the last two years. 

*** 

In the seemingly never-ending game of blaming 
women for every plague on your house, in September 
Swaziland's King Mswati III "responded" to that coun- 
try's AIDS epidemic by ordering all unmarried teenage 
girls (but not boys) to abstain from sex for five years 
and publicly identify themselves with green-and-yel- 
low tassels. Married teen girls are exempt, but must 
wear red-and-black tassels. 


Woman as Reason 


desire, we were unprepared to respond to the charges 
leveled against us. 

CHALLENGE TO FEMINISTS 

These charges included that we were "cultural impe- 
rialists," and that we "threatened to divide and shrink 
the movement" by angering fundamentalists who 
oppose women's freedom and who therefore wouldn't 
come out to demonstrate with us against the war. We 
were also unable to argue why it was false that femi- 
nism has "nothing to do with 
being anti-war" except to cite how 
women were specifically affected 
by war. We never got to the free- 
dom part, to what it means to fight 
for human liberation and what that freedom would 
look like. 

So here we are today in 2001: "If you want to get 
Muslims out to an anti-war demonstration, you can't 
say you oppose the terrorist attacks." (What planet was 
he on?) But the fetish is the same-numbers, numbers, 
numbers to fight the real enemy. We'll never get to free- 
dom with this narrow view. For feminists and others to 
fight this, we need to be armed with a philosophic con- 


ception of a very different kind of world. 

The fragmentation of ideas and movements repre- 
sented by the "fight the real enemy" stance is exactly 
what humanity struggles against under capitalist soci- 
ety. We want to be whole, not body parts separated 
from our brains and emotions— whether on the street, 
in the home, on the job or in the movement. Those who 
refuse to condemn the terrorist attacks can't aid us in 
our quest for creating a whole new world. 


For more on Women, History, Philosophy 
and Revolution, Order: 


Women’s Liberation and 
the Dialectics of Revolution: 
Reaching for the Future 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 


See page 7 to order 


Other America welcomes other Afghanistan 


New York— More than 500 feminists, anti-war 
activists and leftists jammed Judson Church on Oct. 
28 to hear and welcome Tahmeena Faryal of the Revo- 
lutionary Association of the Women of Afghanistan 
(RAWA). Faryal received a standing ovation after 
describing RAWA's courageous work to improve the 
horrible conditions that girls and women live 
under in Afghanistan. 

RAWA illegally educates Afghan 
girls and women, and provides med- 
ical care and aid to them in 
Afghanistan and in Pakistan, 
where many refugees of Afghan 
wars reside. Faryal also stressed 
that RAWA is a political organi- 
zation. Today it opposes the U.S. 
bombing of its country, and the 
Islamic fundamentalism of both 
the Taliban government and the 
U.S.-backed Northern Alliance. 

Earlier, it fought the decade-long 
Soviet occupation of their country. 

The solidarity meeting for RAWA 
was organized on short notice by 
the New York News and Letters 
Committee. Although there was 
little publicity— mostly e-mail 
announcements and word of mouth— 
the sanctuary of Judson Church was 
filled to more than capacity. Dozens of people had to be 
turned away. The overflow crowd was proof of the 
intense interest in Afghanistan since Sept. 11, and of 
people's eagerness to try to figure out what to do to 
prevent more killing. 

People came to the meeting from as far away as 
Boston and Albany. Noted feminist writers Kate Millet, 
Phyllis Chessler, Jessica Neuwirth, and Ellen Willis 
were in attendance. There were many young feminists, 
including many of Middle Eastern and South Asian 
descent. 

Billed as "The Other America Welcomes the Other 
Afghanistan," the meeting was an attempt to establish 
a people-to-people, revolutionary ground for the new 
anti-war movement here. The audience's enormous 
enthusiasm for the ideas expressed by Faryal, and sup- 
port for those of the News and Letters speaker, Anne 
Jaclard, indicate that the meeting may have some 
meaning for the future of the anti-war movement. The 
23 co-sponsors of the meeting included the two new 
anti-war coalitions that have sprung up in New York 
since Sept. 11, as well as Direct Action Network, NOW- 
NYC, a new support group called Women for Afghan 
Women, Women in Black-N.Y., the Brecht Forum and 
its Hegel class, groups of South Asian women, artists, 
and activists, Anjoman Azadi (Iranian Marxist- 
Humanists in exile), Theater of the Oppressed Labora- 
tory, and more. 

Anne Jaclard issued a welcome, calling this interna- 
tional solidarity meeting historic because its U.S. and 
Afghan participants had come together to oppose their 
own governments, just two miles from the World Trade 
Center and less than two months after the terrorist 
attack. She noted that some people had asked the 
meaning of "the other America" and "the other 
Afghanistan" in the title of the meeting. "Other," she 
explained, refers to the two worlds within each coun- 
try, the world of the rulers and that of ordinary people, 
whose aspirations for individual freedom, safety and a 
whole new way of life are shared across boundaries, 
and form the impetus for global change. 

"RAWA's work means not only hope for social revo- 
lution in Afghanistan," Jaclard continued, "but also 
gives hope to women everywhere who are struggling to 
redefine our relation to society, to each other and to 
ourselves— to become whole human beings. RAWA's 
idea of Women’s Liberation can inspire other 'others,' 
the second world within each country, including the 
people of the U.S." 

Tahmeena Faryal began by expressing RAWA's sor- 
row over the Sept. 11 deaths, and described her coun- 
try's grief during the past 22 years. Afghanistan has 


been at war since the Russians invaded in 1979; the 
Russians killed two million people before being driven 
out in 1989. But "anti-democratic, misogynist, terroris- 
tic fundamentalists" then took over the country, 
backed by the U.S. and other Western 
nations. 'They committed crimes 
unprecedented in modern 
history," she said, including 
many rapes and abduc- 
tions of women. 

The Taliban, who 
gained control of the 
fiv country in 1996, 

imposed even more 
restrictions on women 
and men, said Faryal. 
Women were driven out 
of all jobs and schools, 
and forbidden to leave 
their homes except when 
completely covered up and 
accompanied by a male rel- 
ative. 

Faryal said RAWA had antic- 
ipated that something like Sept. 
11 would happen when the funda- 
mentalists turned against those coun- 
tries like the U.S. that had formerly backed them, 
until the oiutside powers could no longer control them. 

RAWA began in 1987, and remains the only women's 
political organization in the country, according to 
Faryal. It operates completely underground. It pro- 
vides health care that is otherwise non-existent for 
women. With the economy in ruins, the average life 
span has been reduced to 43, and the infant mortality 
rate is the highest in the world. RAWA also establishes 
small handicraft centers that employ widows, and sup- 
plies money to impoverished families who would oth- 
erwise survive only by what their children can scav- 
enge in garbage dumps. For these 'children of 
garbage," Faryal said, many only six or seven years 
old, just having a notebook and pencil is usually only a 
dream. 

Responding to questions, Faryal said that RAWA 
survives through the contributions of individuals. Hav- 
ing "revolution" in its name scares away most sources 
of funding, RAWA welcomes support from all organiza- 
tions that oppose both the Taliban and the other fun- 
damentalists, such as those now being touted by the 
U.S. She explained that none of the fundamentalists 
have popular support. RAWA calls for a democratic sec- 
ular state. If other countries stopped funding the fun- 
damentalists, Faryal said, they would fall at once. 

— N.Y. News and Letters Committee Members 




At the Hothouse 

"The Other America Welcomes the 
Other Afghanistan" 

31 E. Balbo 

(between Wabash and State) 
Friday, Nov. 9, 6 p.m. 


At Harold Washington Library 
Panel discussion: "The Struggle for 
Women's Emancipation in South 
Asia and the Middle East" 

400 S. State St. 

Saturday, Nov. 1 0, 2 p.m. 
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Tomato pickers on Taco Bell boycott 


Memphis, Tenn. — Workers and supporters of the 
Coalition of Immokalee Workers wound up a national 
tour at a meeting here. The workers, from Mexico, 
Central America, Haiti and the U.S., pick tomatoes in 
the fields of southwest Florida. 

Francisca— Were not paid for the hours we wait 
for the tomato plants to dry and to find work. They 
don't start paying us until we fill a bucket with 32 to 
35 pounds of tomatoes. We're paid 40 to 45 cents per 
bucket. If it's a good day and it's not raining, I work all 
day and make maybe $45 or $50 for picking two tons of 
tomatoes. 

Once you get home, you have to get in line to get into 
the shower because we live in a trailer with 10 people. 
We live in these bad conditions because of unfair 
wages. We're focusing our struggle on Taco Bell 
because we know they can afford to pay one penny 
more per pound for the tomatoes we pick, to be passed 
on to the pickers. That would almost double what we 
earn. We haven't had a raise in 20 years. 

Lucas— You may work 100 hours one week and 10 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

The San Francisco Chronicle on Oct. 13 slammed 
these workers for disrupting vital transportation in a 
time of "financial slowdown aggravated by the Sept. 11 
attacks," accusing these workers of being "unaware. ..of 
the war in Afghanistan." 

A not too subtle effort is underway to use the victims 
of Sept. 11 as a blunt instrument for capitalists to hit 
workers over the head with, making us take responsi- 
bility for the financial decline caused not by us but by 
capitalism itself. Workers immediately showed soli- 
darity with the victims of terrorism through their res- 
cue actions and widespread individual donations, com- 
ing even from many prisons in California. The corpo- 
rate rulers, however, are trying to use this unity to pro- 
mote war and to justify attacks on workers. 

In Minnesota the two largest state employee 
unions— representing about half the work force on the 
state payroll— went on strike Oct. 1. Some 23,000 
workers, including highway maintenance workers, 
janitors, food inspectors and computer professionals, 
struck over health benefits and inadequate pay. After 
two weeks, an intransigent state government led by 
Jesse Ventura finally settled. 

Immediately, however, Ventura said he would 
meet with advisors to find ways to cut jobs. Dur- 
ing the strike Ventura had labeled the workers 
"unpatriotic" in light of the Sept. 11 terrorist 
attacks and the sinking economy, adding, 
"Everyone has to bite the bullet a little hit." 

Bush is now going full speed ahead demanding “fast 
track” authority for a new round of World Trade Orga- 
nization negotiations. He is having a love fest with 
China's totalitarian rulers who are now being allowed 
to join the WTO. 

This means severe dislocation not only for workers 
in China. Capitalists all over the world are excited by 
the opportunity to move even more of their manufac- 
turing to China from wherever they have encountered 
worker resistance. They are attracted to China not 
only by the low wages, which they can find elsewhere, 
but precisely because the high productivity in China is 
a direct product of state repression. 

This is happening just when the war is disorienting 
many leftists away from the multi-faceted anti-global- 
ization movement to focus narrowly on "anti-war" 
activism. The war drive is also a drive to consolidate 
the new stage of capitalist production. 

I remember a blue collar worker, Felix Martin, who 
was a sailor under attack at Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 
1941. In his March 1991 column in News & Letters he 
reflected "On the Gulf War: Capitalists Wars and Pro- 
duction": 

Out of the rubble of war and terror, one can 
hear the early voices for freedom, reaching for a 
new society. I worked for many years as a blue- 
collar worker at General Motors, and what goes 
through my mind when I see and read about this 
war is the assembly line. It seems like war and 
production are produced in the same way. There 
are the officers and/or foremen on the one side 
and in both places— the war zone and the facto- 
ry— on the other side are the workers, the 
“grunts,” doing the suffering and doing the dying. 

An Iraqi-American shopkeeper attended a speak-out 
event after vandals had sprayed his store with racist 
graffiti reading "Arab go home." He said, "I can't go 
home. I am already home." He also said, "I heard Pres- 
ident Bush talk about a new kind of war for the new 
millennium. I agree there should be a new kind of war. 
But it’s not the kind Bush thinks. Our war should be 
against poverty, ignorance, disease, racism, misogyny 
and oppression." 

This concentrated effort to whip up a frenzy of hate 
against the "other" is part and parcel of alienating cap- 
italist reality which workers face everyday. However, 
workers have an innate drive to solidarize with each 
other in order to unite the idea of freedom and reality 
in a new way. We have already seen tremendous 
human solidarity in the midst of terror and destruc- 
tion. We need to dig deeper into the idea of freedom so 
that this kind of solidarity becomes permanent and the 
basis for a new society. 



Immokalee farmworkers and 
supporters march in Fresno, Cal. 


the next. We know from our lives as well as from a 
Department of Labor study that the average income of 
a farmworker is $7,500 to $8,000 a year. Farmworkers 
aren't included in the law that permits workers to 
organize and we don't get paid overtime. 

For years we focused direct actions on the growers 

we work for. We 
haven't been able 
to create enough 
pressure to force 
them to sit at the 
table for dialogue. 
So we followed 
the tomatoes. 
Taco Bell buys 16 
million pounds of 
tomatoes a year. 

First we polite- 
ly sent a letter to 
Taco Bell in Janu- 
ary 2000. We 
waited for a 
whole year and 
didn't get an 
answer. In Janu- 
ary 2001 we sent 
a second letter. 
They didn't 

answer that 
either. So in April we announced the official national 
boycott of Taco Bell because Taco Bell also has sweat- 
shops— sweatshops in the fields, right here in this 
country. 

Max— When I was in ninth grade, I quit school to 
pick tomatoes. I'm with the Coalition of Immokalee 
Workers because I'm tired of being a slave to corpora- 
tions. I'm tired of corporations telling me what to eat 
and wear and how to run my life. For me this isn't only 
about stopping sweatshop conditions. It's also about 
letting corporations know that they aren't going to run 
our lives anymore. 

Marco— We are abused in the fields by the grow- 
ers. You can't even go to the bathroom because you 
need to go and pick more tomatoes. We are people who 
have two or three kids and can't make it on the wages 
we get. That's our cause. We don't pay attention to 
race, social class, where you are from, what you have. 
What we care about is that right now we have to raise 
our fists and fight for justice. We've traveled all over 
this country. Tomorrow we'll be on the road, but one 
day we'll come back here, not with 10 but 100 workers. 

Lucas— What you're consuming from Taco Bell 
isn't a red, juicy tomato. It's exploitation, sweat, tears, 
the lives of thousands of workers who produce toma- 
toes. We can all work together for the same cause. 
Together we can win the No-Bell prize. 

Contact the Coalition of Immokalee Workers at 
www.ciw-online.org or CIW, PO. Box 603, Immokalee, 
FL 34143. 

Have bike, must pay 

by R. L. Hamilton 


Chicago— The Chicago bike messenger is a long 
time tradition, delivering many of Chicago’s corporate 
packages in a flash. At the same time it has become an 
exploitative environment for the bike messengers who 
place their lives on the line every single day on the job. 

Bike messengers have been treated as private con- 
tractors at most messenger services, though some now 
Consider them employees, and are exploited more today 
than ten years ago. 

New messengers are obligated to pay for their 
uniform and bag, which can cost up to a couple 
hundred dollars. They must pay a deposit on a 
pager, two-way radio or cell phone or a combina- 
tion of the above. Messengers also have to pay 
rental fees for these communication devices, up 
to $50 a week. 

Now most messenger services split half of the com- 
mission on packages delivered by bike messengers. But 
after taxes and uniform and communication rental 
fees, plus maintenance of their bikes which they also 
must purchase, new messengers can end up paying 
back $600 a month, and maybe taking home only about 
$900 a month. 

They suffer these huge deductions, yet benefits such 
as health, dental and paid vacations are nonexistent. 
Messenger companies have also started a practice of 
over-hiring in the last year, so as to speed up delivery 
to their clients. This means the messengers themselves 
each get less work and thus less pay. 

It would not be honest to say we do not break traf- 
fic laws, as in this business to even make an income 
you have to break lots of traffic laws. You are paid by 
commission, and to make any money at all, it’s a very 
dangerous rat race to say the least. The response from 
the messenger services to that danger has been to get 
liability insurance for themselves, which does not cover 
life or hospital costs for the messengers. 

One bike messenger said, “This is a transient busi- 
ness, with messengers hopping from one service to the 
next in hopes of increasing their average monthly pay. 
Some guys will change services three or four times a 
year.” This has made it extremely difficult to unionize 
these workers. A few years back unionization was 
attempted, though it was hard to get enough support 
from these exploited workers since they did not stay in 
one place. Unionization is desperately needed. 


Strikers keep heat 
on New Era Cap 

Derby, N. Y. — Communications Workers Local 
14177 is going into the fifteenth week of our strike 
against New Era Cap. (See October N&L.) The weath- 
er's turning, but the members are ready. One girl 
brought chicken noodle soup for everyone on Tuesday 
because it was so cold. 

The company thinks we'll give up when winter 
comes. But the workers are already talking about 
shoveling out picket lines. We've got people saying "I'll 
plow," and others saying "I'll shovel." People are joking 
about building snowmen while on the picket line. 

The 211 strikers just finished writing individ- 
ual letters to over 700 major league baseball 
players whose baseball caps we made, asking 
them to support us and to put pressure on the 
owner to bargain. The letters talked about 
what's going on in their lives. One woman who 
has been there for 30 years wrote about what it 
was like when she first started. 

Next week there's going to be a meeting between the 
company and a federal mediator who will try to get us 
to the point where we can talk to each other again, to 
work an agreement out, although it’s not binding. 
Hopefully something positive will come out of it. But so 
far the company hasn't made any moves to resolve this. 
They are so arrogant. This company has refused to talk 
with the Workers Rights Consortium, United Students 
Against Sweatshops, and politicians and religious 
groups who support us. 

Other unions have been helping a lot. They've 
set up food banks. Because there are a lot of sin- 
gle women out here, some unions have given 
cereal for the kids and diapers. For the first 
seven weeks people were struggling, trying to 
live off of a third of their income. But now we're 
getting unemployment and strike benefits. Spir- 
its are high. 

Charles Kemaghan from the National Labor Com- 
mittee, with assistance from the United Steel Workers, 
is bringing in workers from Bangladesh to speak on 
the conditions workers face there. They're doing a tour 
through major cities in the U.S., and will be in Buffalo 
on Nov. 5, speaking at the University of Buffalo and at 
New Era, outside the plant. We are inviting other local 
union members to come, which is something we do for 
all our rallies. 

We usually get up to 300 people. It shows we're not 
alone out here. These issues affect everyone. Civil Ser- 
vice Employees of America, UAW, Teamsters, Iron 
Workers, AFSCME and others have come out. People 
in the community come out, Jobs with Justice carries a 
banner. We're getting tons of support, but the company 
is not moving. The students did a major campaign yes- 
terday across the country, sending faxes and petitions 
to get us a good contract. 

I think we have so much support because a lot of 
people are losing their jobs in Buffalo, so people tend to 
group together to save them. Buffalo has a strong labor 
community and they want to stick together. We sup- 
port each other and do our best to keep each other 
abreast of what's happening. 

—Jane Howald, President, CWA Local 14177 
P.O. Box 62, Derby, NY 14047 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunavevskaya 

MARX1ST-HUMANJST ARCHIVES 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

"War and Revolution" is the title of Raya Duna- 
yevskaya's draft of her 1971 Perspectives report to 
News and Letters Committees. The yearly Perspec- 
tives thesis, and the draft that preceded it, consti- 
tuted the philosophic, political, and organizational 
outlook and plans for the organization for the year 
ahead. In 1971, the completion of her second book, 
Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao, came during a growing 
mass movement to end the Vietnam war. Here we 
reprint excerpts, prepared for publication, from 
Part III, "Praxis, Responsibility of Intellectuals and 
Our Tasks." The original thesis can be found in The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 4454—4471. 


"The chief defect of all materialism up to now 
(including Feuerbach's) is that objective reality, 
what we apprehend through our senses, is under- 
stood only in the form of the object of contem- 
plation; but not as sensuous human activity,, 
as practice; not subjectively. Hence, in opposition 
to materialism, the active side was developed 
abstractly by idealism... Feuerbach wants sensu- 
ous objects really distinguished from objects of 
thought but he does not understand human 
activity itself is objective activity . " 

—Karl Marx 


A ll serious struggles in a revolutionary movement 
have always taken place, not over "tactics," but 
over revolutionary perspectives. But the theoretic 
void in the Marxist movement since the death of 
Lenin— nearly a half-century ago— has been so great 
that one is tempted to believe that there has been a 
void in time itself. Those who claim the name of Marx- 
ism have let slip out of their minds, not only this half- 
century, but also the century and a half since Marx 
worked out his theory of proletarian revolution, his 
philosophy of liberation as a philosophy of human 
activity which is the absolute, dialectic opposite of 
the alienated labor to which capitalism consigned 
the working class. 

Time does not, of course, stand still. Just as Nature 
does not like a vacuum, so the human mind rebels 
against a void, against a "forgetting" of theory, 
against a retrogression 
in history, both as "past" 
and present, and a sti- 
fling of what is first to 
be. Because of this ele- 
mental and compelling 
need from the move- 
ment from practice 
itself, we must expose 
the current reduction of 
Marx's concept of prax- 
is to the "practice," i.e., 
the carrying out, by the 
rank and file, of the 
"theory," i.e., the Party 
line that the leadership, 
the intellectuals, have 
elaborated for them. 

This is not a "transla- 
tion" of the word praxis, 
it is a perversion. The 
fatal character of this 
mis-interpretation of 
"praxis" is more rele- 
vant for our day than for 
that of Marx— when he 
was alive to work out a 

revolutionary alternative and thereby discover a whole 
new continent of theory— Historical Materialism. We 
must consider anew the historic period in which Marx 
lived as he saw it. 

To this day, Marxists are shamefaced about Marx's 
alleged "glorification" of the proletariat, and do not 
accept his analysis of the revolt of the Silesian weavers 
of 1844 as having had a "conscious and theoretical 
character." Nevertheless, it was this, just this type of 
vision, that led Marx to break, not only with exploita- 
tive bourgeois society, but also with "socialists," "com- 
munists," and academic materialists who could not do 
what "idealism" had done— develop "the active side" 
(Marx's emphasis) of subjectivity. 

Though the class nature of capitalist society is deci- 
sive, Marx did not limit his analysis of subjectivity to 
the difference between petty-bourgeois, egotistic sub- 
jectivity and proletarian, social subjectivity. Indeed, he 
insisted that "human activity itself' was "objective" 
(Marx's emphasis). Marx defined praxis as "revolu- 
tionary, critical-practical activity." Put concisely, 
Marx's great discovery— Historical Materialism— illu- 
minated the whole of society as well as its transforma- 
tion. 

As shapers of history, as "Subject," the workers were 
becoming whole men and women, achieving a synthe- 
sis of mental and manual labor, of theory and practice, 
of philosophy and revolution. Of course, it is what men 
do that is decisive in history, but theory remains an 
active force because ideas are not abstractions. They 
have a dialectic of their own and are integral to praxis 
itself. Praxis has many forms and each and every one 
is dialectical— develops through contradiction. Thus, 
even when it is seen as no more than "material activi- 


"The organiza- 
tion of thought 
determines the 
final confronta- 
tion with 
exploitative 
capitalism and 
its barbaric 
wars at home 
and abroad. 
There can be no 
peace anywhere 
without a revo- 
lutionary 
uprooting of the 
old." 


Marx's concept of praxis today 


ty," i.e., alienated labor, it is this very alienation that 
produces the "quest for universality" so that class 
struggles at the point of production lead to political 
struggles and finally burst out as social revolution. 

That these basics of the Marxism of Marx could be 
reduced to "the small coin of concrete questions," as 
Trotsky phrased it, speaks volumes about the adminis- 
trative mentality of our state-capitalist age. Thus 
today's Trotskyists, along with the "New Left," follow 
Stalinism (be it Russian or Chinese or the "Structural" 
Althusser variety in France) 
with their endless discussion of 
"tactics." Their turning away 
from the Humanism of Marx, 
labeling it "pre-Marxist," 
speaks volumes about our age, 
but says nothing at all about 
its absolute dialectic opposite— 
the movement from practice 
to theory. It is as if revolu- 
tionary power does indeed 
come "out of the barrel of a 
gun" instead of the self-activity 
of the masses in elemental out- 
burst. 

They likewise disregard the 
very nearly continuous move- 
ment that began in the 1950s 
in East Europe and has since 
covered the globe. Yet this 
movement, not only as practice 
but as elements of theory, is far 
richer than its political expres- 
sion in any existing party "to 
lead," including those who are 
not tied to a state power and 
do throw around the word rev- 
olution with great abandon. Nowhere have theoreti- 
cians— I naturally do not mean petty-bourgeois intel- 
lectuals but those who claim the name of Marxism- 
met their historic responsibilities. 

Everywhere, no matter where we look, the challenge 
from practice has not been met. Look at France in the 
near revolution of May 1968, or the U.S. of 1970-1971 
where one million poured out in anti-war demonstra- 
tions, but was quiescent in the face of the "My Lais" 
committed against Blacks right here. Look at the "New 
Left" in Great Britain who are tied, not to an actual 
party, but only to a concept, or look at Japan, where 
back in 1960, far in advance of the mass outbursts in 
any of the technologically advanced countries, the 
youth proclaimed their opposition to the U.S. and to 
their own government, and did so in the face of opposi- 
tion from Communism which wished to restrict the 
snake dancing mass revolt to protests only against the 
U.S. Or look at Africa, where a new Third World was 
born, or to Italy, where no less than two million work- 
ers joined the Communist Party in opposition to pri- 
vate capitalism. But Italy is now face to face with the 
rise of neo-fascism because neither private capitalism 
nor state capitalism could stop the economic crises and 
total decadence. Again, everywhere, the challenge from 
practice has not been met.... 

ntellectuals (and not only where state power and 
outright exploitation of labor practiced as in Russia 
and China, in East 
Europe and Cuba, but intel- 
lectuals of our state-capital- 
ist age who do want to 
uproot capitalism as they 
see it and work for emanci- 
pation of labor) have com- 
pletely and totally forgotten 
(because it is not organic to 
them as it is to labor) what 
Marx meant by a class-less 
order. It is not just a dialec- 
tical "principle" which is at 
stake; it is a life and death 
struggle. It is what Hegel 
called "individualism that 
lets nothing interfere with 
its universalism," i.e., free- 
dom, and Marx called labor's 
"quest for universality" 
which underlines alienated 
labor's struggle to abolish 
the old exploitative society, 
and creates a new, class-less 
one where "the freedom of 
the individual is the basis of 
the freedom for all." 

It is for this [reason], and 
for no other reason, that 
Marx felt compelled to break 
with the bourgeoisie also on 
the very concept of what the- 
ory is. He saw theory coming 
from labor and only labor 
because labor is not only 
muscle but Reason. It is this 
which "disciplined" Marx. 

Historic responsibilities of 
Marxist intellectuals begin 
with listening to the masses, 
and not being caught in the 
delusion that it is the intel- 
lectual brain wave which 


produces theory. Once you can hear and do listen to 
the voices from below as if your life depended on those 
voices— because it does— then, and only then, can you 
elaborate theory, not because you become a mere 
recording machine, but because, having recorded 
these voices, your task, far from ending, has just 
begun. That defines not only intellectual respon- 
sibility but our tasks, and the key work remains 
projection— projection of Marxist-Humanist ideas. 

First and foremost, of course, is the concretization of 
the Perspective [thesis] on 
“War and Revolution" in a 
manner which will determine 
not only our activities in the 
anti-Vietnam war movement, 
but in all class struggles, Black 
struggle, Women's Liberation, 
Chicano, Indian. The determi- 
nant for all activities as well as 
writings, talks as well as rela- 
tions— all without excep- 
tion— is the concept of social 
revolution. We must free our 
mind from thinking that this is 
exhausted in the anti-Vietnam 
war activity as if that is the 
equivalent of a social revolu- 
tion. There is no equivalent 
when there is not uprooting of 
class relations in one's own 
country, no ending of racism, 
no making inseparable the 
forces of revolution from their 
Reason. And there can be no 
social revolution when one, 
like the Trotskyists, hang on to 
one or another group of state- 
capitalist societies calling themselves Communist. 

Nor can there be a spontaneous, elemental mass 
uprising when one is concentrating on "shortcuts." No 
matter how great the martyrs like Che [Guevara] who 
"lead" it, there can be no social revolution when one 
substitutes himself for the masses, or when the 
method used in the projection of ideas repeats the 
capitalistic division between mental and manual labor, 
with intellectual "prerogatives" blotting out workers' 
thoughts. One must practice theory by uniting the two 
daily in every struggle, in every human relation, be it 
Black and white, youth and adult, men and women, 
actual class struggle or merely the manner of writing 
them up so that the story itself projects philosophy and 
revolution. In a word every single act is the theoretic 
preparation for revolution the day before, the day of, 
and the day after revolution. This must be done both 
within a national and international context.... 

Were it necessary to summarize the whole of [this] 
thesis in a single sentence, it would be that, just as 
philosophy and revolution are inseparable, so are 
thought and action from organization, for the organi- 
zation of thought determines organizational life even 
as the concept of social revolution determines the final 
confrontation with exploitative capitalism and its bar- 
baric wars at home and abroad. There can be no peace 
anywhere without a revolutionary uprooting of the old. 



Coming soon.. 


THE POWER 
OF NEGATIVITY 

Selected Writings on the Dialectic of 
Hegel and Marx by Raya Dunayevskaya 



"In the mid-1970s we finally got to 
know Marx's Ethnological Notebooks 
which let us hear him think. By not being 
a work finished for the press, it compels 
us to work out, to labor at what Marx has 
only in notes. This is what we must all 
work at for our age. Here is why we so 
urgently need ... to continue the devel- 
opment ... in completing [what] the tril- 
ogy of revolution has begun. In the 
process, let us not forget what that great 
revolutionary, Rosa Luxemburg, did for 
us, not only in letting us discover her 
unknown feminist dimension, but in pos- 
ing the question of the relationship of 
spontaneity to organization so insightfully 
that, though she had not worked out the 
answers, she helped create an atmos- 
phere that makes it impossible any 
longer to ignore all the ramifications of 
spontaneity. 


Marx's Critique of the Gotha Program , 
when reread with the totality of Marx's 
Marxism — where we found the "new 
moments" Marx experienced on what we 
now call the Third World and the new 
forces of revolution as Reason, be it 
Women's Liberation, Black or youth — 
demanded a reexamination of all the great 
revolutionaries, especially Lenin and Lux- 
emburg, who seemed to be so deeply 
divided on the question of organization. It 
was that reexamination in this year of the 
Marx centenary, in this nuclear world, in 
the imperative nature of the challenge to 
post-Marx Marxists, which would not let 
revolutionaries off scot-free of the organi- 
zational question." 

From Chapter 15, Section B, "Letter to 
the Youth on the Needed Total Uprooting 
of the Old and the Creation of New Human 
Relations" by Raya Dunayevskaya. 
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Views of world crisis from the Middle East, South Asia 

Islamic fundamentalism: 
from Iran 1979 to today 

by A. Azad 

w 
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Impact of the war 
on India i, Pakistan 

by Maya Jhansi 

rile India and Pakistan jockey over the chance 
[to be the U.S.'s favored ally in its so-called "war 
against terrorism," the ramifications of this war 
spell out nothing but disaster for the whole of South 
Asia. The situation has already heightened communal 
tensions throughout India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 
Indian officials are engaging in provocative talk of war, 
and on Oct. 15 India fired hard into Pakistani positions 
at the border. Pakistan fired back, and though the fir- 
ing has ceased for the moment, both countries stand 
poised at the brink of an impending war. 

Already Pakistan is teetering on the brink of civil 
war. The streets, not only of towns and villages in 
North Pakistan, but also Karachi and Islamabad have 
been filled with Islamic fundamentalist protesters 
upset with Musharraf s decision to drop the Taliban, 
which it nurtured and supported, in favor of the U.S. If 
the Northern Alliance takes over Kabul or plays any 
major role in the overthrow of the Taliban, the situa- 
tion in Pakistan could get out of control. 

With Musharraf at one pole and fundamentalists on 
the other, Pakistani peace activists and leftists find 
themselves in a real bind. On the one hand, security 
agencies have been preventing peace activists from 
holding anti-war rallies, and on the other hand, some 
religious groups have been attacking non-governmen- 
tal organization (NGO) offices for their supposedly 
"westernized" ideas. 

Many NGOs in the North Western Frontier Province 
(NWFP) and elsewhere have reported being attacked 
by unruly mobs in recent weeks, and Musharraf s gov- 
ernment has done little to protect them. This is not 
hard to believe, since Musharraf, a military dictator 
who ousted the corrupt Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif 
two years ago and recently gave himself the title of 
President, is hardly a democratic leader. Although he 
has replaced the openly pro-Taliban leaders in the 
army and the Inter-Service Intelligence, his hold on 
power in Islamabad is precarious to say the least. 

TENSIONS RISE IN INDIA 

In India, this crisis has likewise fired the flames of 
communal and religious tensions. While the central 
government has been headed for the last 
few years by the right-wing Hindu revival- 
ist Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), the 
power of the Hindu Right had been held in 
check by the politics of coalition building. 

But the Hindu Right is using this moment 
to push forth its anti-Muslim agenda with 
impunity by. raising once again the issue of 
building a Hindu temple at the site where, 
in 1992, a frenzied mob tore down a 
mosque in the north Indian city of Ayod- 
hya. That act of terrorism resulted in the 
death of over a thousand people, and is 
today one of the most volatile issues in the 
country. 

The Indian government also banned and 
then arrested 300 members of the Student 
Islamic Movement of India, an Islamic fun- 
damentalist group with alleged ties to 
Osama bin Laden, and it has done its best 
to suppress anti-war protests called by 
Muslim leaders. An anti-war movement in 
India is very vocal, however. In Kolkata, 
over 100,000 people marched to protest the 
U.S. war on Afghanistan. 

In South Asia, Islamic and Hindu funda- 
mentalism are symbiotic— each grows 
when the other grows, and right now, we 
are witnessing a growth in both. While 
they claim to oppose one another, in fact 
they are united in the attempt to erase and 
suppress the rich, diverse and multidimen- 
sional histories and cultures of South Asia. 

This is most evident in the attempt to 
blot out the unique and hybrid cultures 
that arose out of contact between religions 
and ethnic groups. This is particularly true 
of Kashmir, which is caught in the crossfire 
between Pakistani state-sponsored terror- 
ism and brutal repression by the Indian 
army. Since Kashmir acceded to India in 
1949, India has chipped away at Kashmir's 
autonomy to the point that the BJP, in its 
election platform, proposed taking out Arti- 
cle 370 of the Indian constitution, which 
guarantees Kashmir its autonomy. Since 
1989, however, the movement for Kashmiri 
self-determination has been increasingly 
infiltrated and taken over by Islamic fun- 
damentalist tendencies that are foreign in 
origin and in ideology. 

In Kashmir, as everywhere else, people 
are being increasingly hemmed into old 
dualities. Bush and bin Laden are trying to 
force the issue into the false duality of 
"Islamic" terrorism or U.S. "democracy." 

Kashmiri people are hemmed into a false 
choice between terrorism and the repres- 
sive Indian state. All of it is a battle for the 
minds of humanity— both in Afghanistan 



Rally in Pakistan against war and terrorism 


and around the world. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in South Asia where the threat of disastrous 
destabilization is very real. To the Hindu fundamental- 
ist, Islam is a foreign invading enemy embodied in the 
Mughals. They forget that Islam came to the subconti- 
nent centuries before the Mughal invasion, through the 
spread of Sufism throughout South Asia as early as the 
11th and 12th centuries. 

The Hindu fundamentalist is united with the Islam- 
ic fundamentalist, especially of the Taliban persuasion. 
It is true that the reactionary Zia Ul-Haq— the military 
dictator that the U.S. funded to help in its support of 
the Afghan mujahedeen in the 1970s— is the one who 
fostered the growth of the madrassas (religious 
schools) that trained the Taliban. Today there are over 
4,000 madrassas in Pakistan. One of the first madras- 
sas, however, was in Deobandh, India, in the state of 
Uttar Pradesh, established in 1867. This madrassa 
spread the teachings of Muhammed ibn abd al Wah- 
hab, the founder of Wahhabism, an Islamic fundamen- 

(Continued on page 9) 


ith his armed attack on Afghanistan Bush has 
shamelessly declared that there is "no neutral 
zone" for anyone, that we must side either with 
him or the terrorists. Bin Laden, meanwhile, has 
warned that his fundamentalist followers are going to 
kill more Americans. One thing is certain: neither 
Bush nor bin Laden have any concerns for the lives of 
innocent people. 

This is not war between good and evil or Christiani- 
ty and Islam. If it was, Iran's Islamic government 
would be on bin Laden's side, instead of moving closer 
to the U.S. So what is this war about? I believe this is 
a war of greed, a war of power. It is an imperialist war 
between a superpower that wants to hold on to every- 
thing and claim a new world order vs. those who want 
to share part of this power. 

Bush and bin Laden claim to have different philoso- 
phies, but they use the same language. One tries to go 
back to the past by using the name of Islam. The other 
tries to go back to the past by using the rhetoric of jus- 
tice and freedom. The real danger is not what they are 
doing against each other, but that they are trying to 
involve all of humanity in their dirty war. 

ROOTS OF FUNDAMENTALISM 

During the Cold War the Western powers welcomed 
the formation of an Islamic front against Communism 
through the formation of a "Green Belt" of Islamic 
allies in the Middle East. Pakistan and Saudi Arabia 
were major parts of this and they had a variety of intel- 
ligence coalitions with the U.S. 

In Pakistan the Inter-Service Intelligence (ISI) was 
instrumental in creating the Afghan mujahedeen. 
The ISI worked alongside the CIA, setting up training 
camps and supplying weapons to fight Russia after it 
invaded Afghanistan in 1979. The ISI trained 83,000 
mujahedeen from 1983 to 1997. It continued its opera- 
tions even after Russia left. 

But the CIA or ISI did not create Islamic fundamen- 
talism. Its roots lie in social conditions in the Middle 
East. The collapse of Russian Communism, the confu- 
sion of the Left, the seeming lack of any revolutionary 
alternative to capitalism, have all created conditions 
for retrogression, for the return back to religion. 
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Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya on 
revolution and counter-revolution in the 
Middle East include: 




The Syrian Revolt: The Cold War in the Middle East (October 1961) 

The Arab-Israeli Collision, the World Powers, and the Struggle for the 
Minds of Men (June 1967) 

Lebanon: The Test Not only of the PLO but the Whole Left (August 1976) 

Iran: Unfoldment of, and Contradictions in, Revolution (March 1979), in 
Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution 

Stop Carter's Drive for War (on the Russian invasion of Afghanistan) 
(March 1980) 

1 Begin's Israel Moves Further and Further Backward to his Reactionary, 
Terrorist Beginnings (January 1982) 

' Letter to Hanna Batatu on revolutions in the Middle East (January 1986) 

1 Reagan's Bombing of Libya and the Changed World (March 1986), in 
The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism 


The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection and Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection contains over 15,000 pages of material documenting the development of 
Marxist-Humanism. On deposit at Walter Reuther Library at Wayne State University 
in Detroit, the collection is available at numerous libraries on microfilm. Contact 
News & Letters to obtain these and other writings in the collection. 


In Iran, Islamic rule arose in 1979 as a 
form of counter-revolution that arose from 
within the revolution itself. 

Before the 1979 revolution, the Shah's 
secret police (SAVAK) arrested a large num- 
ber of Islamic fundamentalists. But the 
regime always treated them much better 
compared to secular or Marxist political 
activists. Whereas many genuine leftists 
were killed by the Shah's regime, the funda- 
mentalists survived and were able to even- 
tually bring down the Iranian revolution. 

During the Shah's time a Marxist group 
called Fedayeen guerrillas engaged in 
armed struggles against the regime. The 
Shah was an absolute power in Iran and his 
secret police strangled any movement before 
it could take shape. The Fedayeen were 
influenced by theories from Cuba's success- 
ful revolution. With armed struggle they 
wanted to show the people that they were 
not weak and that the Shah's power was not 
absolute. They thought that if they could 
start an armed struggle, masses of people 
would get involved in revolutionary activity. 

In contrast, today's terrorists use their 
activities to kill people, to kill freedom, to 
help rulers to limit our freedom. 

It is true that today's Islamic fundamen- 
talist groups often use revolutionary meth- 
ods, such as the party form of organization 
(except now "the Party" is the "Party of 
God," and "the Leader" is the Imam, or 
"God's Messenger") as well as revolutionary 
language (slogans like "Down with U.S.,” 
"Down with Imperialism," "Down with 
Israel"). Yet for them revolution means 
war. They are replacing revolution in 
permanence with permanent war. 

In her article "What is Philosophy? What 
is Revolution?" (October 2001 N&L ) Raya 
Dunayevskaya asks, "What is anti-imperial- 
ism?" She shows how the Islamic fundamen- 
talists in the Iranian revolution used anti- 
imperialist slogans to kill the revolution. 
Today we have to be rooted in the second 
negation in order to distinguish fundamen- 
talist or counter-revolutionary tendencies 
from the real movement for liberation. It is 
not enough to know what we are against, we 
also need to know what we are for. The rea- 
son that the Left in Iran failed to recognize 
Khomeini's counter-revolutionary and fun- 
damentalist ideas is that it was not clear 
about what happens after the revolution. 

In order to move in that direction we, in 

(Continued on page 9) 
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WAR, PEACE, REVOLUTION AND DIALECTICS 


Thanks to the October News & Let- 
ters for taking a genuinely dialectical 
approach to the war. Marxist-Human- 
ism 'states not only what it's against, 
but also what it's for: the revolutionary 
dawning of new social relations in which 
the authentic humanity of all human 
beings will at long last be confirmed. 
This dialectically elaborated humanist 
vision is capable of bringing a number of 
"doubles" into view, the understanding 
and analysis of which is urgently called 
for by this world-historical moment. 
First, the Sept. 11 disaster is a double 
disaster. Second, within all of the con- 
tending nation-states, there is a "sec- 
ond": a second America of ordinary 
working people to rally against the per- 
manent war mobilization; and a second 
Afghanistan beyond the pale of Taliban 
atrocities. Now is the time for this sec- 
ond America and second Afghanistan to 
stand in solidarity with one another. 

The Taliban no more represents 
mainstream Islam than "Christian iden- 
tity"— the theology behind most of the 


"white power" movement— represents 
mainstream Christianity. Both are the 
logical terminus of fundamentalist 
depredations, the logic of which is to 
transform revolutions into their oppo- 
site, whether the American Revolution 
or the Bolshevik Revolution or, today, 
the revolutionary aspirations of people 
throughout the Muslim world who long 
to be free. George Bush is a "born-again" 
Christian who speaks of democracy and 
freedom but whose "election" by the 
Supreme Court is more the subversion 
of democracy, and whose attitude of 
"Homeland Security" threatens to sub- 
vert the civil liberties without which 
democracy is a sham. Bombing Afghan 
infrastructure and civilians .will not 
"smoke Osama bin Laden out of his 
cave" but have the reverse effect of.mak- 
ing more bin Ladens. One marcher's 
banner in New York put it succinctly: 
"No to war AND terrorism! For a new 
HUMAN society!" 

Tom and Beverly 
Spokane 


City of Detroit workers have not for- 
gotten how President Bush was "elect- 
ed." When someone said that 85% of 
Americans support the war on 
Afghanistan, another replied, "You 
know they only poll white folks. They 
didn't come and talk to us." 

Listening 

Detroit 

*** 

After the Nobel Peace Prize was 
awarded to Kofi Annan and the UN, 
there were immediate protests from 
some Rwandans, where the UN failed to 
intervene against the genocide, and 
Bosnians, especially from Srebrenica, 
where the commander of the UN peace- 
keeping forces had drinks with Mladic 
while the latter's troops were rounding 
up 8,000 men and boys for the slaughter. 
We need a new society so peace no 
longer means the peace of the grave. 

Environmentalist 

Tennessee 

*** 

The October N&L was a real educa- 
tion for me. I got a much better under- 
standing of fundamentalism and anti- 
imperialism from Peter Hudis' article 
and I related to what Htun Lin said in 
his column about his experiences in 
Burma, and to David Mizuno Oto’s 
reports from African Americans con- 
cerned about discrimination against 
Arabs and other dark people today. I 
was horrified by the Sept. 11 attack but 
also by the attacks afterward against 
Arab-looking people in the U.S. I want 
to send this issue to some prisoners I 
write to and a number of other friends. 
Whether or not they could read it online, 
it is good to have an issue like this in 
your hand. 

Black woman 
Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

N&L began pointing to the threat of 
"permanent war" the moment of the 
Sept. 11 attacks, but the words seemed 
abstract to me until I heard Vice Presi- 
dent Cheney the other day. He said the 


AN APOLOGY TO 
OUR READERS AND TO 
DAVID MIZUNO 'OTO 

We greatly regret that the words 
"Nosei Network" in the article by 
David Mizuno 'Oto, titled "Bay Area 
Battles Racism" (p. 11, October 2001 
N&L) were changed by mistake to 
"Yonsei Network." It was an especial- 
ly serious mistake by the editors inas- 
much as Nosei Network was founded 
in 1999 by young Japanese Americans 
who didn't think they fit into the 
orthodox generation lineage of Issei, 
Nisei, Sansei, Yonsei, Gosei, etc. The 
author has informed us that it would 
be very offensive to members of Nosei 
Network to be labeled Yonsei, even 
though there are Yonsei in the organi- 
zation. They expressly do not want to 
be linked to any generation— hence, 
"No" sei. They also mean to convey 
the double entendre "nosay" (no say 
in the JA community) and "no se" ("I 
don't know"— in other words, alien- 
ation). We want to thank David 
Mizuno 'Oto for allowing us to set the 
spelling right. —The Editors 


war we began last month was permanent 
and might not end even in our lifetime. I 
choose to believe it is still not too late to 
choose another future for our children 
and grandchildren. Marxist-Humanism's 
vision of a human society is needed more 
than ever. 

Grandmother 

Detroit 

*** 

When Rep. Kucinich put forward a bill 
to establish a U.S. Department of Peace, 
many in the peace movement were excit- 
ed. Tb me it seemed like a P.R. effort to 
enable a group of politicians who voted 
for Bush's war to claim they're really for 
peace. They know the bill won't pass, but 
if it did it would just be another arm of 
U.S. imperialist diplomacy, just as surely 
as the "Department of Defense" is really 
all about imperialist war. Diplomacy may 
sound good as against militaiy action, 
but has everyone forgotten the anti-glob- 
alization struggle against the diplomacy 
of free trade agreements? 

Activist-thinker 

Memphis 

*** 

If a Department of Peace were ever 
really sponsored by the U.S. government 
it would be turned into a warped idea. No 
matter how positive they would try to 
make it sound, it would involve capital- 
ism. 

Women's liberationist 
Tennessee 

*** 

The October Lead-Editorial shows a 
plastic re-organization of the U.S. 
empire. Suddenly they are making deals 
with a whole host of new devils: with 
China which executes labor organizers, 
or with Russia where they are dropping 
opposition to using tactical nuclear 
weapons in the Afghan mountains in 
exchange for not opposing Russia's war 
in Chechnya. Bush is embracing an 
authoritariarf regime in Pakistan whose 
overthrow by Islamic fundamentalists 
could bring to power those who would be 
unafraid to use the "Islamic A-bomb." 
This new barbarism is now the standard 
for world relations. 

Fundamentalism and capitalist impe- 
rialism may look like opposites but are 
not the absolute opposites. You need to 
dig deep to find the true voices of opposi- 
tion. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

There is an important Iraqi dissident, 
Kanan Makiya, you and your readers 
should know about. In his latest article 
he discusses how legitimate grievances 
have made Arabs more resentful and 
angry at the West today than at any 
other time in modem Arab history. But 
he says the Sept. 11 apocalyptic act 
unleashed on the U.S. shows that Arabs 
and Muslims need to face up to the fact 
that their resentment at America "has 
become unmoored from any rational 
underpinnings it might once have had." 

He says that we cannot go on attribut- 
ing all of the ills of the world to either the 
great Satan, America, or the little Satan, 
Israel, and argues that we have to draw a 
line that separates us from the Osama 
bin Ladens just as it was necessary for 
Americans to separate themselves from 


READERS' VIEWS 


the KKK Anyone who wants to read his 
articles can go to the internet and type in 
Kanan Makiya to find lots of references 
to his work. 

Iranian dissident 
Chicago 


The Sept. 29 anti-war rally in Wash- 
ington, D.C. was large considering how 
soon it was after Sept. 11, but there were 
fewer than 20,000 there. Most appeared 
to be young and old peace movement peo- 
ple. The IAC, a front group for Workers 
World, dominated everything with their 
speakers and signs. The issues were anti- 
war and anti-racism, but nothing was 
said about the new developments of Sept. 
11. The same demonstration could have 
taken place 10 years ago! Also, there was 
so much anti-Israel talk that I had a 
problem staying. They gave the impres- 
sion that the Middle East situation was 
the cause and justification for the attacks 
in the U.S. I know the German press did 
the same. 

—German visitor 
New York 

*** 

I didn't need to add anything to the 
Statement of your stand on the events of 
Sept. 11. Since Oct. 7 the Bush adminis- 
tration has begun what it had heralded: 
war for revenge. The situation in the 
world becomes more and more danger- 
ous. That is why this sentence of your 
National Editorial Board is so important: 
"In a word, those opposing Bush's drive 
for war need to take this mofnent to stop 
and think." In your Perspectives thesis* 
printed in your August-September issue* 
you put it well when you said that the 
movements of the 1960s failed because 
they thought they could pick up theory 
"en route." If the Left wants to be suc- 
cessful in our contemporary situation, 
this lesson has to be learned. 

Worker 

Amsterdam 

*** 


No section of the Indian Left has 
taken a clear position against war as 
well as the dangerously reactionary 
nature of Islamic fundamentalism. I 
have issued leaflets that incorporate a 
stand much like yours, which has creat- 
ed a strong impact among peace activists 
and has initiated considerable discus- 
sion among Left intellectuals as well. 
Our position must be made clear: No to 
terrorism. No to war. 

Revolutionary 

India 

*** 

About 20,000, according to the media, 
took part in a march in London called by 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
under the title, "Peace and Justice for 
All." We were at Trafalgar Square at the 
end of the march and noted two main 
strands: one was the CND itself, 
expressing a pacifist opposition to the 
war; the other was the SWP, which 
immediately defined the issue as "anti- 
imperialism." Most of the other left 
groups were there, too, but the general 
tone of the event revealed little evidence 
of new thinking to answer a new kind of 
crisis. We sold a number of copies of 
N&L. 

British Marxist-Humanist 
London 

*** 

What is needed is another type of anti- 
war coalition than the kind that has 
been organizing the demonstrations we 
have seen so far. I am all for democratic 
discussion of various viewpoints, but the 
vanguardist groups like the ISO and 
Workers World are an albatross and it is 
a shame that they should be the ones to 
lead the movement. What we need is a 
coalition of those who understand the 
complexity of the situation, such as the 
thesis you have presented in the October 
N&L. I know many who might be willing 
to help. 

Willing to try 
San Francisco 


WOMEN'S 
LIBERA< 
TIONISTS 
ON THE 
FRONT LINE 


The anti-abortion fanatics revealed 
their affinity with terrorism when they 
took advantage of the fear caused by the 
destruction of the World Trade Center to 
send anthrax threats to over 100 
Planned Parenthood and women's clin- 
ics. Not only did they make it difficult for 
HAZMAT teams to check on the real 
threats, but they revealed a single-mind- 
edness similar to Osama bin Laden's in 
their mutual willingness to kill anyone 
who gets in their way to reach their goal. 
And we're supposed to believed they care 
about life? 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 

*** 

As part of a national series of "Scarves 
for Solidarity" events, several hundred 
non-Muslim women are wearing hijab in 
defense of Muslims harassed since Sept. 
11 at Wayne State University and the 
University of Michigan. I was proud they 
were standing up against prejudice but 
disturbed that the chosen symbol, the 
headscarf, was one that Muslim women 
in Iran had fought against only 22 years 
ago when Ayatollah Khomeni imposed it 
on all women going out of their homes. 
What we need to find is a way to support 
freedom of religion and culture for Mus- 
lims in the U..S. at the same time that 
we support those who seek freedom from 
religious, theocratic oppression. 

S.V.G. 

Michigan 

*** 

The war in Afghanistan continues and 
so does the Israeli occupation. In that 
context the news that the international 
movement of Women in Black was not 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize carries 
little weight but we were disappointed 


nevertheless. The prize would have been 
a boost to the international demand to 
end the occupation and get peace. 
Women in Black vigils continue through- 
out Israel and are expanding. There are 
also more vigils springing up all over the 
world. Prize or no prize, we will not 
remain silent. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 

*** 

Thank you for printing the statement 
of the Revolutionary Association of 
Afghan Women (RAWA) in the October 
issue. That is what solidarity with all 
forces for freedom means. A young friend 
said their statement tells us in the U.S. 
what being Afghan means. I wish you 
had also included contact information for 
RAWA. Will you please print it in your 
next issue? 

Women's liberationist 
Detroit 

Editor's Note: See page 2 for news of 
RAWA's current national tour. To assist 
with the tour contact rawa 
_afg@yahoo,com. For background infor- 
mation visit www.rawa.org. 

• 

LABOR ON THE 
FRONT LINE 

When Andy Phillips wrote of the mine 
disaster at Blue Creek, where 10 rescue 
workers were killed along with the three 
they were trying to rescue, he said it was 
an "eerie reminder" of what happened to 
the firefighters in the N.Y. terror attack. 
We need to have a daily national outrage 
over the ongoing terror workers face 
under capitalist production. The Blue 
Creek mine disaster could have been 
avoided if warnings about methane were 
heeded. Look at the story of anthrax that 
dominates the news now. Contrast the 
immediate precautions taken for con- 
gressmen who were sent home, to the 
treatment of the postal workers who 
were told to stay on the job. 

Outraged 

California 
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What kind of world do we live in when 
one of life's most basic necessities, the 
ability to work and earn a living, is so 
closely tethered to the ability to make 
war? Why did the columnists, whose job 
it is to dissent from conventional wis- 
dom, end up losing their jobs? Do jour- 
nalists now have to toe the administra- 
tion line in order to keep working? My 
heart goes out to other workers as 
well— the over 20,000 who lost their jobs 
as part of the economic fallout from the 
terrorist acts in New York. As a unionist 
I solidarize with all those who are vic- 
tims of the terrorist attacks and what 
followed. 

Unionist 

Oakland 

*** 

Americans who are part of the labor 
movement understand well that "in 
unity there is strength." But does the 
need for unity against the threat of ter- 
rorism mean workers should forfeit the 
right to strike for a decent standard of 
living? When 22,000 public employees in 
Minnesota decided on Oct. 1 to strike for 
a decent contract they exercised their 
democratic right under the law. The 
truth is workers always think twice 
about striking and when they do strike, 
it is usually because of the employer's 
unwillingness to be fair and reasonable. 

Labor researcher 
Los Angeles 

• 

YOUTH ON THE 
FRONT LINE 

Six students of Delhi Students Union 
were arrested on Oct. 8 while distribut- 
ing antiwar leaflets in East Delhi. Police 
seized all the leaflets in their office, 
thoroughly interrogated their members 
present and put two of them under 
house arrest. They went to the extent of 
arresting the owner of the printing 
press too. There are heavy charges 
against those detained that include 
sedition, spread of communal hatred 
between different religious sections and 
breach of peace. This police action is an 
attack on our democratic right to 
express our strong condemnation of the 
war that has begun. We are calling for a 


wide protest to demand the release of 
those detained. 

Jang Roko Abhiyan 
India 


PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE LEFT 

Running an archives column by Raya 
Dunayevskaya in the October issue that 
addresses the current situation by 
beginning with Hegel talking about phi- 
losophy, you are going against a lot of 
resistance not only in the mainstream 
but in the Left. It's important that she 
shows not only the urgency of raising a 
banner of full freedom but the dangers of 
not looking at the concrete in the 
Hegelian sense of "concrete Universal" 
which led part of the Left in the Iranian 
Revolution to hail as revolutionary an 
act that actually helped the counter-rev- 
olution. Today we see that the failure of 
the Left to raise a banner of a totally 
new society can't be separated from the 
descent into lesser-evilism, missing the 
concrete of the two worlds in each coun- 
try. Reducing the blame for everything 
to U.S. policy is a big step backward 
from the movement against global capi- 
tal that had just begun to recognize that 
it is the capitalist system itself that has 
to be negated. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Memphis 

*** 

I was part of the Left that Dunayev- 
skaya was criticizing in her October 
archives column. Now I can see that the 
reason the fundamentalists took those 
hostages was not to help the revolution 
but to displace it. I was taken with the 
section that says theoretical differences 
are not liquidated just because you are a 
revolutionary. I keep hearing now that 
we need a united front but when you 
bury the dialectic with three points of 
unity it can wind up serving some van- 
guard ideology. Dunayevskaya was right 
that theoretic differences reappear when 
a new objective situation arises. 

Asian-American 

California 



Man of honor! 

Uniting force! 

Militant for the right causes! 
Independent thinker! 

African bom in America but loving 
Africa! 

Afrocentric at heart! 

Black and proud! 

Unity for all righteous human beings! 

Justice for humankind! 

Armor shielding for the powerless! 
Mentor for the youths! 

Alliance maker for what is right! 
Leader who deserves to lead! 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 


THE LABOR SCENE, 
NATIONALLY AND 
INTERNATIONALLY 

A public International Labor Rally is 
going to be held in Paris on Nov. 8, to 
build support for the International Con- 
ference Against Deregulation and For 
Labor Rights for All, to be held in Berlin 
in February 2002, with representatives 
from America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. I have been invited to 
address the meeting in Paris on behalf of 
the All Pakistan Trade Union Federation 
and to share our views on the situation 
in Pakistan and Afghanistan following 
the terrorist attack on Sept. 11. The 
workers and people of Pakistan condemn 
the atrocious act of terrorism. We also 
denounce the American government for 
any attack on Afghanistan. In Paris I 
would like to describe the sentiments of 
the people and workers of Pakistan 
against monopoly capitalism and its 
worldwide domination and plunder of 
down-trodden people. 

Gulzar Ahmed Chudhary 
All Pakistan Tbade Union Federation 


TV here reported 4,000 protesters at 
the Labour Party conference, fewer than 
predicted but large under the circum- 
stances. The control by the media and 
the incorporation of labour union 
activists and leaders means that little 
dissent is allowed to show. But long- 
time activist Claire Raynor resigned 
from the party over its refusal to treat 
elderly people fairly. The budget is 
under strain and it's possible that even 
the money set aside for police and 
health may be lost. The build-up for a 
never-ending war has proceeded with 
little public discussion or debate. 

Patrick Duffy 
England 

*** 

The Western North Carolina chapter 
of the Council of Conservative Citizens, 
a white-supremacist organization, spon- 
sored a protest here aimed at the immi- 
grants in the area, specifically Hispan- 
ics. They blame them for the increasing 
unemployment rate and crowded 
schools. It was attended by 75 immigra- 
tion opponents, blue-collar workers and 
white racists, who stood by the town's 
Confederate monument and held signs 
saying "It's Our Borders, Stupid" and 
"No illegals, No unemployment. " One of 
the most disturbing parts to me was 
that two Black women attended, saying 
they couldn't get a job because of 
"them." 

Worried citizen 
North Carolina 

*** 

A civil suit was filed in federal court 
this past summer on behalf of Mexican 
Industries workers in Detroit by UAW 
Local 600. Since 1994 the owners, chil- 
dren of former Tiger baseball pitcher 
Hank Aguirre, have allowed the compa- 
ny to fall into bankruptcy. About 1,200 
workers nationwide lost their jobs when 
the company finally closed this year. In 
many families in the Hispanic commu- 
nity, several members are unemployed. 
The union is fighting a widely-held 
belief that the plants closed only after 
they became unionized! The battle for 
decent and fair labor conditions has 
been dealt a major blow. 

Observer 

Detroit 
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Trials of women prisoners judge society 


by Robert Taliaferro 


The abusive conditions of male prisons have been 
documented for over 100 years, from de Toequeville's 
and Dickens' travels around the country. The harsh 
realities of American prisons have been rather enig- 
matic to those visitors to this country who find such 
abusive conditions at odds with the defining principles 
espoused by the U.S. 

Despite those documented facts, there is at least one 
population that— though the fastest growing— is gen- 
erally relegated to the backbumers of discussions 
regarding prisoner abuse. This ignored population is 
women. In many male facilities around the country, 
prisoners have this uninformed opinion that women 
are given less time for the same— or similar— crimes as 
men commit. This might be true somewhere, but 
nowhere is it farther from the truth than in the U.S. 

Many women who find themselves incarcerated 
were subjected to physical, emotional, and spiritual 
abuse while they were in the community, often perpe- 
trated by men in their lives. Whether incarcerated for 
drug crimes, or murder, one of the most consistent 
things that one can find in all the women's stories are 
incidents of abuse. The abuse does not end when they 
enter the prison gates. In fact, in many cases, it is only 
exacerbated by a system that was the judge of their 
"criminal intent." 

The irony is that this abuse is also promulgated by 
male guards and prison administrations that feel they 
can deal with women prisoners any way that they 
choose, with impunity. 

Women have different needs than men when they 
are confined, something that many prisons ignore, 
especially since those prisons were generally con- 
structed to house men in the first place, and were not 
prepared to meet the needs of the influx of women pris- 
oners caused by the war on drugs. Even when those 
prisons are designed to house women, they generally 
lack in vocational, educational, and special needs pro- 
gramming that one might find in a male prison. 

Women often lose what support networks they once 
had with regard to family ties. As an added insult, if 
they are mothers prior to incarceration— or become 
mothers while confined— they are burdened with the 


pressures of what will happen to their children. With- 
out any support network, they become ripe for harass- 
ment and abuse because they are essentially powerless 
to argue the point. 

When society makes laws governing the conduct of 
citizens, it should be expected— and demanded— that 
those in power should comply with the concepts and 
ideas that these laws propose. If we are to live in a 
country that demands the highest standards of decen- 
cy from other countries who are moving toward the 
espoused freedoms of democratic government, then we 
should demand those high standards from and within 

Cops vs. free speech 

Chicago — If there ever was a need for a paper 
like News & Letters what occurred on Oct. 18 at the 
Chicago Police Board meeting proved it to me. 

There was a small group of individuals who were 
to speak during the open portion of the meeting to 
the Board, Superintendent Teny G. Hillard, and 
Calfie Baird, chief of the Office of Professional Stan- 
dards. The sixth item to be addressed on the agen- 
da was "U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Jus- 
tice Assistance 2001 Local Law Enforcement Block 
Grants Program." Finance Director Frank Wilson 
spoke and answered one question. The question 
came from a board member. 

When it came time for the public to ask a ques- 
tion, the police officers who were there for security 
started moving. No individuals went to speak. So 
the Chicago Police Board approved the over 
$17,000,000 for the program. 

The seventh item on the agenda was questions 
and comments from the publie, prior sign-up 
required by telephone, I had called to be on the list 
to speak. I was the only individual not allowed to 
speak. My first amendment right was taken not 
once, but twice. 

I did have two issues of News & Letters with me, 
July and August-September, with the two poems for 
the 11 year old girl beaten by the police, which the 
Chicago Police Board members saw! 

—George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 


Black/Red View 


Wartime Black struggle 


our own government and country. 

Prisons are a reflection of society at large. More pris- 
ons, and the abusive conditions prevalent inside of 
those prisons, is a damning indictment of any society 
and its government. 

As you read this, a woman sits alone in a dark cell 
unable to view the majesty of the Rockies just outside 
her wall. She sits hungry, cold, and hurt because of 
refused medical care. She's in the hole because she 
chose to use the courts to fight for her rights, and now 
fears for her life because she refuses the advances of 
her keepers. Another woman has been fondled by a 
man under the auspices of a "search," has been forced 
to give "favors" for extra food, or an aspirin, or is being 
shackled to a table "for security" as she's about to give 
birth. As you read this another woman is preparing 
herself for the trauma of losing her child to the state. 

Incidents like this indicate a growing sickness in 
this culture that extends well beyond the crimes found 
inside its jails— a vain attempt to defend depravity 
from within as moral, and just, and failing at this 
attempt badly. 

Rosa Luxemburg, once imprisoned under similar 
conditions in Germany, talks to her sisters across the 
years: "See to it that you stay human. Being human 
means joyfully throwing your whole life on the scales 
of destiny when need be, but all the while rejoicing in 
every sunny day and every beautiful cloud." 

For maintaining one's humanity, despite the inhu- 
manness of those around you, is how you win. 


Kan Civilization 
« on Trial 

Black Masses As Vanguard 

The Bl$$k dimension is crucial to the 
totaf ujmpating of existing, exploitative, 
racist, IfcefeL society and the creation 
of new, truly human 
foundations. 

$2 

See order form on page 7 
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practice of African-American masses in 1941 and see 
how their battle against racism set the stage for the 
Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s and today. 

In 1941 when the United States was at war with 
Germany and Japan, A. Philip Randolph, the president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, announced 
that he would organize a March On Washington Move- 
ment (MOWM) to demand the end of segregation in 
defense jobs, in government departments and the 
armed forces. Randolph said MOWM could eventually 
bring out 100,000 protesters. The vision of 100,000 
angry Blacks in Washington was enough to get Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt to issue an executive order 
establishing a committee on fair employment practice. 

Some historians have said that the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee was no big deal when you 
compare its feeble enforcement powers to its demands. 
But others have noted, correctly, that the greatness of 
the FEPC was that it was brought into being because 
of Randolph's threat to bring Black masses out in the 
street. 

African Americans were outraged when the march 
on Washington was cancelled. I remember Randolph 
coming to Chicago to try to explain the decision to can- 


Editor's note: As reported in the May 2000 N&L, for- 
mer deputy jailer Earley Story was framed on drug 
charges after having testified against the Shelby Coun- 
ty Sheriffs Department in the case of a racist beating of 
prisoners by officers. Here is an update on his case. 

Memphis, Tenn.—I took a stand for justice, 
against brutality in the Shelby County jail. I guess the 
powers-that-be said: Well, we're going to show this 

n his place. And we're going to get these five other 

guys too. I have a tape of the undercover officer admit- 
ting to framing us. When I turned the evidence over to 
my attorney and the District Attorney's office, instead 
of dismissing all charges, they dodged our court date. 

The judge would not allow the tape to be heard by 
the jury. This was Judge John P. Colton Jr., the same 
judge that Tennessee used for Philip Workman (see 
May 2001 N&L). The judge didn't say why he would 
not allow it. I insisted to my lawyer, who was forced 
upon me, that that tape be played. When I found out 
that they weren't going to play it, I was outraged. I got 
convicted on one of three counts. 

When Bernard Kimmons, a jailer, went to trial, his 
lawyer 100% didn't represent him. I turned the tape 
over to his lawyer. He faked like he would use it, but he 
refused to. This man got convicted on all five counts. 

Then Victor Campbell, another jailer, got convicted 
on three counts. When the confidential informant took 
the stand and made a statement about making phone 
calls, the groundwork was laid. Campbell told his 


cel the march to angry African Americans. A most accu- 
rate and concise expression of African-American 
thought during those years was the very popular slo- 
gan "Double V," meaning victory over racism and fas- 
cism at home and abroad. 

The African-American press constantly pointed out 
that the United States could not claim it was fighting 
a war for freedom while it had a racially segregated 
army and nation. This great contradiction exploded in 
Detroit in 1943 when a race riot left 34 people dead. 
Twenty thousand white auto workers went on a "hate 
strike" against the upgrading of Black workers in a 
plant making aircraft engines. Despite this opposition, 
nothing could stop the African Americans' irrepressible 
drive for freedom. 

Randolph's unrealized attempt to end the practice of 
racism in America during World War II was the pre- 
lude to the Civil Rights and the anti-Vietnam war 
movements of the 1960s. Barbara Lee's courageous 
vote may well be an indication of new expressions of 
the idea of freedom coming from African-American 
masses. History has shown that the Black revolution is 
a ceaseless and ongoing movement for freedom that 
will not stop at any particular stage of alienation. 


lawyer he wanted the tape played. Judge Colton called 
for a recess and sent the jury out. He started going off 
on me and threatened to put me in jail. He said I was 
withholding evidence. I told him, I've been trying to get 
that tape into the court for over a year. We've got a lot 
of other evidence but that tape is just 100% solid evi- 
dence that we were framed. 

I gave that tape to newspeople too. Every day in 
Kimmons' and Campbell's trials, a reporter was there 
from the Memphis Commercial Appeal. And she didn't 
write anything on it. When politics is so crooked and so 
powerful that it can even control the news media, 
that's a dangerous thing. 

These folks got power, but they ain't got all power. 
That's why I'm going to continue to fight. It is really 
sad when people that are supposed to uphold the law 
just blatantly ignore it. It's total disrespect that my 
children may have to give their lives for this country, 
and this country doesn't care enough about me to give 
me a fair trial, let alone to completely give me my free- 
dom back. 

Although my skin color had a lot to do with it, it's not 
just my skin color. We have some Blacks in power that 
will do anything for money. And people like Judge John 
P. Colton Jr., District Attorney Bill Gibbons, and others 
in Memphis know that. I wish I could tell you that this 
will be over tomorrow but it won't be. I can only reas- 
sure you that I'm not giving up my fight. 

—Earley Story 


Half year in Denver jail 

Denver— I recently visited David Martin in the Jef- 
ferson County, Colo. jail. David is currently in his fifth 
month of incarceration as a grand jury resister in the 
famous Santa Solidarity case in Denver. When I saw 
him he looked healthy and was in good spirits. He told 
me that he's been able to write more since he's been in 
jail. He told me a story about how a guard compli- 
mented his intelligence [all mail is screened] in a 
recent letter he'd written to his mother about 
Afghanistan and U.S. foreign policy. 

David's problems began shortly before Christmas 
last year when the Campaign for Labor Rights in 
Washington, D.C. made a call for solidarity actions at 
Kohl's department stores around the country. Kohl's 
was producing a number of its winter garments at a 
sweatshop in Nicaragua whose workers were trying to 
organize. The workers at the time were being brutally 
repressed by company-paid thugs. Rank-and-file union 
leaders faced trumped-up charges of assault and con- 
spiracy pressed by the government. [The workers have 
since earned union representation thanks to the inter- 
national labor solidarity that was demonstrated.] 

When the Denver Peace and Justice Committee 
called for an action at Kohl's, David volunteered to be 
the emcee for the rally outside. Participants at the 
rally leafleted patrons of the store to inform them of 
Kohl's complicity in Nicaraguan union busting. 
Speeches were made favoring the right for all workers 
to organize and opposing U.S. corporate unionbusting 
activities. 

While the rally was happening outside, four individ- 
uals— who were not part of the protest— entered the 
store dressed in Santa suits and began to engage in 
profit-depreciating activities. They vandalized clothing 
and spraypainted anti-sweatshop graffiti on the walls. 
In the end, the Santas escaped. By all accounts, David 
was not one of the Santas. He was emceeing the rally. 

The police responded to the vandalism by raiding the 
office of the Peace and Justice Committee and seizing 
all of their, mailing lists and computers. The Commit- 
tee maintains that they neither planned nor endorsed 
the actions of the Santas. 

In May a grand jury was formed, the first of its kind 
for a misdemeanor vandalism case. David was called to 
testify and refused. He was immediately jailed. David 
refuses to testify in defiance of the grand jury system 
that denies people any constitutional rights, including 
the right to an attorney. 

David has been in jail for almost five months and is 
due to be released in November when the grand jury 
expires. The police seemed to have been banking on 
David's testimony; so far no suspected Santas have 
been arrested. It is possible for the grand jury to be 
renewed after its six-month term expires, but it seems 
unlikely given the lack of police action. 

—Mile High Mike 


Earley Story still fighting Memphis frame-up 
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Bush's war at home demands new thinking 


The terrorist outrages of Sept. 11 and succeeding 
wave of anthrax attacks have served to "legitimize" the 
unpopular regime of President-select George W. Bush. 
It has now been one year since this country experi- 
enced the shock and outrage of his stolen election. The 
blatant vote rigging, racism and thuggery that stole 
the Florida vote (presided over by Governor Jeb Bush) 
appeared to leave an indelible stain upon his ill-gotten 
presidency. At his inaugu- 
ration festivities Bush was 
hard-pressed to buy a spec- 
tacle that would make him 
appear presidential in the 
face of more protestors 
than supporters. 

Now, Bush is momentar- 
ily enjoying the highest 
popular approval ratings 
that have been recorded for 
any modern president. 

Some of the most reac- 
tionary forces in American 
life, as represented by our 
Confederate-speaking 
Attorney General John 
Ashcroft, have been given a 
free hand to implement 
policies that they have only been able to dream about 
in the decades since Richard Nixon's push for single 
party rule. 

THE BANNER OF 'LAW AND ORDER' 

Bush and Ashcroft, along with a compliant Con- 
gress, have pushed through new "get tough on terror," 
"law and order" measures that surely represent their 
own long-standing dreams of power, but that just as 
surely represent the worst possible response to the cur- 
rent crisis. 

The new laws passed by the House and Senate give 
drastic new powers to law enforcement agencies: an 
increased ability by government agencies to conduct 
secret searches of properties and business records; 
increased use of wiretaps with a decrease in judicial 
oversight, including surveillance of email and internet 
use; and, despite some toning-down, broad threats of 
detention and deportation of immigrants. 

There could be even worse to come. In testimony 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee, Sen. 
John Warner and Deputy Defense Secretary Paul Wol- 
fowitz discussed the possibility of using the U.S. mili- 
! tary in domestic law enforcement under the rubric of 
the posse c omitatus act so beloved by the radical Right. 

| The FBI is openly discussing the use of drugs and tor- 
ture in order to extract confessions from suspects. 

This is indeed "law and order" beyond the dreams of 
Nixon's avarice. But all the inhuman laws and orders 
that went into the creation of the prison-industrial 
complex did absolutely nothing to prevent the carnage 
of Sept. 11. No extension of its clampdown logic can 
successfully protect the American people from further 
acts of terrorism, whether from bin Laden-style funda- 
mentalist fanatics or from the homegrown neo-Nazis 

South Asian crisis 

(Continued from page 5) 

j talist tendency most widespread in Saudia Arabia and 
the ideology of Osama bin Laden. The Taliban are 
called Deobandi Muslims because of this connection. 

Wahhabism arose as a self-proclaimed reform move- 
ment against the impurities indulged by certain Mus- 
lims, particularly Sufis. Wahhabism was strongly 
against mysticism, praying to saints (a practice com- 
mon in Sufism), making pilgrimages to tombs and spe- 
cial mosques, lighting incense and votives at tombs or 
mosques. It sought to get back to the essential oneness 
of god, to get rid of any intermediary, such as a saint, 
between god and the believer. Wahabbism accepts the 
authority only of the Quran and the Sunna— it rejects 
all reinterpretation of the Quran and Sunna by the 
reform movements of the late 19th and the 20th cen- 
turies. And they insist on a literal reading of the 
Quran. 

Wahhabism arose in the mid-18th century in large 
part as a reaction to the mystical, humanistic and tol- 
erant Sufism practiced by the masses. Today the Islam- 
ic fundamentalism espoused by the likes of bin Laden 
and his sympathizers seeks to impose a monolithic 
world view on Muslims in different parts of the world, 
and thereby erase the multiform and diverse Muslim 
and hybrid cultures around the world. The Hindu fun- 
damentalists in India would like nothing better. 

We cannot fall into the false rhetoric of "Islam vs. the 
West" that bin Laden is trying to propagate. If it were 
not for Arab culture, we would not have "Western" cul- 
ture and civilization as we know it. And we cannot 
allow fundamentalists or the U.S. war machine to limit 
the contours of our imagination. As Rumi, the great 
Sufi poet of the 13th century, tells us: 

You own two shops, 

And you run back and forth. 

Tty to close the one that's a fearful trap, 

Getting always smaller. Checkmate, this way. 
Checkmate that. 

Keep open the shop 

Where you 're not selling fishhooks anymore. You are 
the free-swimming fish. 


who are their admirers. 

The knowledge of this is openly stated in the 
announcement by the Bush administration that this 
war is permanent. The FBI has begun to single out 
domestic political organizations that it might target 
and, unsurprisingly, they are groups that have been 
involved in left and anti-globalization politics. This 
targeting began immediately after Sept. 11 when many 
domestic political prisoners 
were placed in isolation, from 
Sundiata Acoli to Josd Solis. 

'CRIME' AND TERROR 
AND HISTORY 

Bush is attempting to use 
the terrorist threat to stamp 
M out the living heart of the 
a American revolution. The 
technology of anti-humanism 
can serve Bush and bin 
| Laden equally well, but the 
struggle for human dignity 
inevitably escapes them. 
What is vital now is for the 
forces of revolt in this coun- 
try to reconnect with a vision 
of a new society that is the 
absolute opposite of both Bush and bin Laden and 
other terrorists. 

The terrorist attacks on the U.S. brought out the 
tremendous reserve of compassion, bravery and hero- 
ism that exists within the American people as among 
all people. These qualities do not find their historic 
counterparts in the American slavemasters who, Tal- 
iban-like, outlawed education- They are found in the 
Abolitionist and Civil Rights Movements which fought 
in the press, in field and forest, on the battlefield and 
at the schoolhouse door against injustice. 

This courage and strength is seen today in the move- 
ment against the prison-industrial complex and police 
brutality, among the family members of victims of 
police murders who fight for justice in the teeth of state 
terror, and among prisoners who fight to understand 
the social relationships that have put millions into 
prison and to articulate alternative social visions. This 
is a world away from the Bush administration's media- 
focused food drops over Afghanistan, done even as it 
contrives dirty political deals which, after the war, will 
betray the hopes of the Afghan people for genuine free- 
dom. 

It is necessary as well to see the heroism that exists 
among the oppressed people of Afghanistan, as with 
the efforts of the Revolutionary Association of the 
Women of Afghanistan and other secular and revolu- 
tionary forces there who fight against the fascistic 
misogyny of the Taliban. 

Before Sept. 11 the greatest challenge facing the 

Aceh's new challenge 

New York — Nazaruddin Abdul Gani, a humanitar- 
ian worker in Aceh, escaped death last December by 
the barest chance. He and three friends were kid- 
napped by the Indonesia military and his friends were 
shot; he managed to run away (See his story in the 
March 2001 N&L). After he told what happened, his 
life was in danger again. Human Rights Watch got him 
out of Aceh and he has been living in New York. 

He said, "On Sept. 11, I was attending a language 
school on Rector Street, across from the World Trade 
Center. When the airplane hit, we ran outside to see 
what the noise had been. Debris was falling from the 
sky all around us. First I grabbed my camera and took 
pictures. Then I ran for my life— for the second time in 
nine months." 

Radhi Darmansyah, a leader in the student move- 
ment that spearheaded the Acehnese demand for a ref- 
erendum on independence, currently heads the SIRA 
International Affairs office in Washington (See his 
statement in the October 2001 N&L). He was near the 
Pentagon when it was attacked. He also reached for his 
camera before leaving the scene. Why? Both young 
men are so committed to documenting atrocities in 
Aceh, that they instinctively took pictures before think- 
ing of their own safety. 

Nazar and Radhi thanked N&L for its continuous 
coverage of the Aceh liberation struggle, and said: "In 
Aceh, we live in fear all the time. The Indonesian mili- 
tary slaughters people who have done nothing, just like 
the attack on the World Trade Center. We are so sad for 
all the innocent people killed. Jihad and crusade only 
mean more war and death. We have to break from this 
violence and bring freedom and peace to everyone." 
They added that it had felt good to attend an anti-war 
rally in New York. 

Ike killing and repression in Aceh has worsened 
recently. With all eyes on the terrorists, the new presi- 
dent of Indonesia has sent more troops and given the 
green light to the military to pursue her policy of ter- 
rorism in Aceh. No one is talking about the 10 to 20 
Acehnese killed by the security forces every day. The 
U.S., anxious for allies in Muslim countries, is throw- 
ing human rights concerns to the wind and increasing 
aid to Indonesia. Moreover, the Indonesian people now 
fear Osama-type terrorists will kill innocent civilians 
there, to punish the government for not supporting 
them. All this makes Aceh's struggle for independence 
even more difficult. 


Bush administration, and the ruling class as a whole, 
came from the movements from below, from the streets: 
the movement against police brutality and the prison- 
industrial complex, from Los Angeles to Cincinnati, 
and the movement against global capital, from Seattle 
to Genoa. These movements are struggling for an 
assertion of human dignity as an absolute value as 
against the dehumanization of racism, sexism, homo- 
phobia and capitalism. 

Now these movements themselves are profoundly 
challenged by Bush's reinvigorated reaction and bin 
Laden's reaction that poses as anti-imperialism. Any 
movement against the current war must also be, first 
and foremost, a war of ideas and visions of the future. 


War creates terrorists 

On the night of Oct. 7, immediately after the U.S.- 
led military attacks on Afghanistan began, the 
mosques spread the news to an apprehensive popula- 
tion of the Takhtbai area. This area lies in the North- 
western Frontier Province of Pakistan, bordering 
Afghanistan. According to a report from a non-gov- 
ernment organization (NGO) activist from Pakistan 
on the South Asian Citizens’ Web, “By 9 a.m. a sizable 
gathering of 4,000-5,000 people have gathered in this 
village; a protest march turns into a mob calling for 
revenge for the military attacks. But against who?” 

Since their arch-enemy America is out of reach and 
the government too powerful, they chose to target 
anything that was remotely connected to the "West." 
These people proceeded to attack the Health Society, 
the Al-Falah hospital, the Maternal Child Care Cen- j 
tre, and the Salik Development Foundation. The lat- 
ter has worked in the area for some 15 years provid- 1 
ing services such as a library, and eight women’s skill 
training centers. 

Activists and personnel working at NGOs have 
been threatened, beaten, and their homes attacked 
and burned as well. In the Bajaur Agency, 30 km from 
the Afghan border, a 5,000-strong mob of Afghan and 
Taliban men went on a rampage to “attack those who 
speak of secularism and democracy.” 

In the wake of these reports, Shirkat Gah, a promi- 
nent NGO in Pakistan, called a national convention 
which uncovered a plethora of evidence against the 
cruelty of hateful masses being led by religious lead- 
ers and the apathy of the police and government. Peo- 
ple like Zakia Rehman fled burning homes and offices 
to share their horrific stories with others at the 
national meeting in Lahore. Salik, a Pakhtun him- 
self, broke down in public while telling the account of 
his persecution. 

Their efforts to have the leaders of these attacks 
apprehended have gone to naught. Political parties 
such as the Jamaat-e-Ulema- Islam (a close associate 
of Taliban), JUI (S) and the Jamaat Islami are pub- 
licly calling for these attacks. The government is 
reluctant to move against the mob leaders so as not 
to have their blind wrath turned onto itself. 

This is what war has done. It has inflamed the 
anger of a weak and impoverished people. Isn’t this 
what creates terrorists in the first place? In an envi- 
ronment which shuns peaceful means and promotes 
war, the Afghans and their "brothers" have chosen to 
retaliate in a similar language— the language of stu- 
pid and violent destruction. 

Peaceful, democratic alternatives are being 
silenced and destroyed. Decades of effort, which had 
built structures of support for people marred and 
maimed by poverty, feudalism, tribalism, ignorance, 
patriarchy and an indifferent government, have been 
destroyed. This terror, a war which has failed to even 
define its enemy, is only creating more terrorism. 

— Rehmah 


Islamic fundamentalism 

(Continued from page 5) 

the Middle East, have to break our silence and not to 
blame everything solely on outside forces, in this case 
imperialism. 

Edward Said wrote in his "The Necessity of Skepti- 
cism": "We must start thinking about ourselves as 
responsible for poverty, ignorance, illiteracy, and 
depression that have come to dominate our societies. 
How many of us have openly and honestly stood up for 
secular politics and have condemned the use of religion 
in the Islamic world as roundly and as earnestly as we 
have denounced the manipulation of Judaism and 
Christianity by Israel and the West? We can no longer 
hide behind the injustices done to us, anymore than we 
can passively bewail the American support for our 
unpopular leaders. A new secular Arab politics must 
now make itself known, without for a moment condon- 
ing or supporting the militancy (it is madness) of peo- 
ple willing to kill indiscriminately. There can be no 
more ambiguity on that score." 

We can start by supporting forces like the Revolu- 
tionary Association of the Women of Afghanistan. The 
United Front/Northem Alliance, which is working with 
the U.S., is not any better than the Taliban. They have 
a history of corruption and the rape of civilians. They 
are as anti-women and reactionary as the Taliban. We 
have to promote internationalism at a moment when 
Bush is raising a banner of nationalism. 
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Afghanistan, Ahmad Shah Massoud; and the Oct. 7 
release, within hours of Bush's announcement that the 
U.S. had begun bombing Afghanistan, of a videotaped 
speech by Osama bin Laden gloating over Sept. 11 and 
threatening future attacks. With these events the A1 
Qaeda network signaled that it had both the suicidal 
fanatics and the organization to hit at its opponents 
anywhere in the world. Its global reach was proved in 
the coming days, as pro-bin Laden rallies took place in 
many countries. 

Second, the U.S., the sole remaining superpower, 
caught off-guard by Sept. 11, was quick to respond with 
the declaration of a "global war on terrorism." The 
Bush administration initiated a level of military-secu- 
rity buildup not seen since the Vietnam War. With Tal- 
iban-ruled Afghanistan the only country openly sup- 
porting A1 Qaeda, it was unclear how the blunt instru- 
ment of war would help very much in what should be 
essentially a global criminal investigation of an under- 
ground network. However, the U.S. war drive received 
immediate support from Western Europe and Japan. 

Third, in a major global realignment, the U.S. also 
received unexpectedly strong backing from Russia's 
Vladimir Putin, who evidently had his own reasons to 
join a global alliance against Islamic fundamentalism. 
Putin helped to provide something totally unprece- 
dented, bases for U.S. troops in Uzbekistan, a part of 
the former Soviet Union bordering Afghanistan and 
still under strong Russian influence. This insertion of 
U.S. power into Central Asia is a major event, and not 
just because of oil. This strategic region is within strik- 
ing distance not only of Russia and the Middle East, 
but also of China and India. Putin later hinted that he 
might also go along with Bush's anti-missile scheme. 
In return, he got Western silence about his genocidal - 
repression in mainly Muslim Chechnya. Another 
realignment was seen in the Middle East, where the 
U.S. was forced to distance itself from Israel. 

Considerably more reluctant support for the U.S. 
came from Pakistan and Saudi Arabia, whose ruling 
classes have long supported many forms of Islamic fun- 
damentalism and whose populations are extremely 
angry at the U.S. over its nearly unconditional support 
of Israel. However, China was surprisingly uncritical of 
the U.S. war drive, apparently because it too feared the 
insurgency among the mainly Muslim Uighurs of Xin- 
jiang in western China. 

REACTIONARY RULE IN IRAN, AFGHANISTAN 

In opposing the reactionary moves of the Bush 
administration, the Left has too often ignored or mini- 
mized the threat of Islamic fundamentalism itself. It 
needs to be remembered that this is a political force 
that opposes the global dominant classes, gaining some 
mass support for that reason, yet seeks to install a 
regime that would wipe away decades of gains for 
workers, women, youth, lesbians and gays, and ethnic 
minorities. Just as much of the Left failed in earlier 
generations to grasp the dangers of fascism or of Stal- 
inist state-capitalism, so today many on the Left are 
failing to see the danger of Islamic fundamentalism. 

Iran has been ruled by Islamic fundamentalists 
since they hijacked the mass 1979 revolution, crushing 
the small feminist movement and then devouring their 
former allies on the Left. The result has been a theo- 
cratic police state that systematically oppresses 
women and youth, severely represses religious and 
ethnic minorities, and bans both trade unions and sec- 
ular political organizations. In recent years, the regime 
has been strongly challenged from within. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the Iranian masses ^were 
among the first in the Muslim world to publicly mourn 
the victims of Sept. 11. This included small street 
demonstrations, as well as a moment of silence at a 
major soccer match. 

Another nation that has experienced Islamic funda- 
mentalist rule is of course Afghanistan, where condi- 
tions are even worse. The courageous Revolutionary 


Association of the Women of Afghanistan (RAWA) has 
conducted an underground struggle against the Tal- 
iban. They have run clandestine schools for women and 
girls and have also smuggled out video footage of the 
public execution of a woman for "adultery," which to 
the Taliban could mean simply talking with someone of 
the opposite sex. As RAWA stated on July 14, 2001, 
Bastille Day: "No country is heedfhl of our people's 
struggle in the hell 
of fundamentalism. 

Let us link arms, 
and, relying on the 
power of our 
bereaved people, 
overturn the govern- 
ment of blood and 
treason of the fun- 
damentalists" 

(www.rawa.org). 

The U.S. never 
seriously opposed 
the Taliban until 
Sept. 11, even after 
A1 Qaeda moved its 
bases there in 1996, 
despite the fact that 
A1 Qaeda was 
known to be linked 
to the first attack on 
the World Trade 
Center, in 1993. Demonstration of Revolution 

Even today, as the Afghanistan, International Hum 

U.S. says it is foster- 
ing a "broadly representative" government to replace 
the Taliban, none have suggested that this include any 
women's groups, let alone RAWA. Instead, the latest 
talk by the U.S. is of incorporating "moderate" Taliban 
leaders. 


phemy laws. 

Given this history, it is not surprising that many of 
A1 Qaeda's members are from Egypt, including the sec- 
ond in command, Ayman al-Zawahiri. Some also origi- 
nate in Algeria, a country that also experienced funda- 
mentalist terror on a large scale during the 1990s. 
After fundamentalist parties won the 1991 elections, 
the military government of Algeria refused to cede 

power, touching off a 
civil war during 
which tens of thou- 
sands were killed. 
The fundamental- 
ists, who had soft- 
pedaled their fanati- 
cism to win the elec- 
tion, gave it full 
expression during 
the civil war, when 
they butchered 
untold numbers of 
Marxists, socialists, 
feminists, union 
leaders, and ordi- 
nary citizens. 

One effect of such 
a war is to close off 
^ other forms of oppo- 
sition to military or 


“■capitalist rule, since 

Demonstration of Revolutionary Association of Women of the population, faced 
Afghanistan, International Human Rights Day, Dec. 10, 2000. with a choice 

between fundamen- 

mtative" government to replace talist barbarism and "ordinary" dictatorship, usually 
; suggested that this include any chooses the latter. In Algeria, it has been only with the 
lone RAWA. Instead, the latest defeat of the fundamentalists that we have seen the re- 

icorporating "moderate" Taliban emergence of the mass movement of the Berber minor- 

ity for democracy and cultural autonomy,, a movement 
CHALLENGES IN EGYPT that has brought up to one million onto the streets on 
4 several occasions. 


FUNDAMENTALIST CHALLENGES IN EGYPT 
AND ALGERIA 


Afghanistan and Iran are not the only countries to 
have come under the gun of Islamic fundamentalism. 
Egypt, historically one of the most important centers of 
Islamic culture, began to experience fundamentalist 
terrorism in the early 1980s. In the 1970s, as he moved 
away from the left-wing and pro-Russia policies of 
Gamel Abdel Nasser, Anwar Sadat courted the U.S. 
abroad and the fundamentalists at home, the latter as 
a counterweight to leftist groups that threatened his 
rule. However, his 1978 separate peace with Israel out- 
raged the fundamentalists, who assassinated him in 
1981. 

For the next two decades, a brutal war was fought 
between an increasingly repressive Egyptian state 
under Hosni Mubarak and fundamentalist terrorists. 
These fundamentalists had a real social base for a 
while, taking over not only professional associations 
among lawyers, doctors, and others, but also setting up 
social aid programs in the slums. At the same time, 
their armed fanatics attacked secular, Marxist or fem- 
inist students and intellectuals, driving them from the 
campuses. They nearly assassinated Naguib Mahfouz, 
winner of the Nobel Prize for literature. 

After the fundamentalists were defeated militarily, 
the Egyptian state kept the repressive laws on the 
books, recently using them to attack Saad Eddin 
Ibrahim, a secular human rights activist. At the same 
time, the government has placated fundamentalist 
sentiment by allowing all kinds of demagogues to 
preach on the airwaves and in officially sponsored 
mosques and newspapers. Some former leftists have 
become fundamentalists, such as the extremely popu- 
lar preacher Mustafa Mahmoud. He has published the 
notoriously anti-Semitic Protocols of the Elders of Zion 
and also stated that Jews carried out the Sept. 11 
attacks to discredit Muslims. The fundamentalists 
have also harassed feminists such as Nawal el 
Saadawi by filing lawsuits under the country's bias- 


Big Oil makes grab for Arctic Wildlife Refuge 


The push to drill for oil in the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge (ANWR) is one of the best examples of 
how the right wing is using the Sept. 11 terrorist 
attacks as the pretext for advancing their reactionary,' 
destructive agenda. The House of Representatives qui- 
etly passed a provision to open ANWR to oil companies, 
claiming that it was a question of "national security" 
because the U.S. economy is dependent on oil imported 
from the Middle East. Previously it was projected to 
take seven years to bring that oil to market, but now 
Republicans claim— unrealistically— that it can be 
done in one or two years. 

Much of the time required would be to build a 
pipeline. Coincidentally, last month in Alaska, one 
drunken fool with a rifle proved how very easy it is to 
shut down an oil pipeline, spilling large amounts of 
toxic oil on the tundra. Just imagine what a deter- 
mined terrorist group could do. And they call that secu- 
rity! 

Environmentalists have argued for years that real 
energy security— not only from war and terrorism but 
from environmental destruction— depends on reducing 
fossil fuel use through conservation, energy efficiency 
and development of renewable sources of energy, mov- 
ing toward an environmentally sustainable society. 
Bush's actual energy policy goes in the opposite direc- 
tion, focusing on increasing production of oil, coal, 


natural gas and nuclear energy. 

The environmental movement has fought hard to 
preserve the precious Arctic wilderness, winning the 
support of the majority of the country. Yet many of the 
Democrats are going along with Bush— not only due to 
their spineless terror before the words "national secu- 
rity" but because of pressure from the union bureau- 
cracy, especially the Teamsters, whose president, 
Hoffa, wants to claim he has delivered jobs to his mem- 
bers so he can cover up how he has trampled the rank 
and file. 

The United Auto Workers leaders have helped 
undermine the environmental movement's push for 
higher gas mileage standards for SUVs and cars, after 
the auto companies threatened they would respond 
with layoffs. 

Once again the Republicans, Democrats, corpora- 
tions and labor bureaucracy have proved themselves to 
be slaves to the inner drive of capitalism for more and 
more production, even at the expense of the environ- 
mental conditions that are required for the future of 
humanity. 

Just like peace, real environmental sustainability 
requires an end to the slavery of workers, and human- 
ity in general, to the dictates of capital— that is, it 
requires a new, human society. 

—Franklin Dmitryev 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

The danger we face today is that of a false choice 
between Bush's militarism and Islamic fundamental- 
ism, something that could not only derail the modest 
beginnings we have seen from the new anti-globaliza- 
tion demonstrations since Seattle, but also" launch a 
new era of reaction worldwide. 

It is for this reason that the Left needs to fight hard 
to maintain its independence from all state powers and 
from all who offer retrogressive solutions. Too often, 
post-Marx Marxists have dismissed or forgotten 
Marx's statement in the 1844 Essays on "the relation- 
ship of man to woman," where he wrote that "on the 
basis of this relationship, we can judge the whole stage 
of development of the human being." 

By this standard, religious fundamentalism, 
whether Muslim or Jewish, Christian or Hindu, is a 
retrogressive force that needs always to be combated, 
even when it seems to oppose global imperialism. We 
need to take seriously voices like that of Khalid Salimi 
of Islamabad: "At the roots of most conflicts in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan are the rights of women. 
Men simply don't see women as human beings" ( Chica- 
go Tribune, 10/17/01). 

It is crucially important for us to support critically 
those forces on the ground in the Middle East and 
South Asia that are fighting against capitalism, funda- 
mentalism, sexism, and military rule. These include 
groups like RAWA in Afghanistan, the Berber move- 
ment in Algeria, the Egyptian feminists, and the Labor 
Party of Pakistan, whose antiwar rally in October 
included speakers from the Women's Action Forum and 
condemnations of fundamentalism. 

While opposing Bush's militarism and authoritari- 
anism, we need also to support the arrest and trial 
before an international court of reactionaries like bin 
Laden and the dismantling of A1 Qaeda, just as we 
have in the past called for the arrest and trial of other 
war criminals like Ariel Sharon, Slobodan Milosevic, 
the Rwandan genocidaires, and Henry Kissinger. 

October 25, 2001 

U.S. muzzles dissent 

The day after Bush's new "anti-terrorism" legisla- 
tion was passed, Vice President Dick Cheney 
announced "the new normalcy." As he put it, "Some of 
these changes in American life are permanent." 

This newness has been making itself felt since Sept. 
11 in some insidious ways. On Sept. 14, according to 
Rock & Rap Confidential, the Secret Service shut down 
the website for the band Rage Against the Machine. 
There have been other instances of censorship by cor- 
porations (John Lennon's song "Imagine," Aaron 
McGruder's comic strip "The Boondocks") but this net 
censorship is especially chilling. 

Under the new laws, it will be much easier for gov- 
ernment agencies to spy on citizens, including tracing 
one's use of the internet. Further, under an executive 
order signed by Bush, the Office of Homeland Security 
can seize the assets of any business which, by their def- 
inition, "supports terror." That includes internet 
servers. Sites associated with WBAI radio in New York 
have been taken down under this threat, including 
that for Grandpa A1 Lewis, Green Party candidate for 
Senator of New York in 2000. The possibilities for polit- 
ical repression and vendettas are endless. 

—Thanks in part to Bill Weinberg's "World War III 
Report, #3" 
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Robert King Wilkerson on Angola 3, Black Panthers 


Recently freed political prisoner Robert King Wilker- 
son spoke at the News & Letters library in Chicago on 
Oct. 22. Wilkerson is on a national tour to publicize the 
struggle to free Herman Wallace and Albert Woodfox, 
the still-incarcerated members of the Angola 3. 

We take note of what happened on Sept. 11, and we 
sympathize with the lives that were lost. We under- 
stand and share the sentiments of the victims that sur- 
vived and the sentiments of the families of those that 
didn't survive. 

J‘. Edgar Hoover used terroristic tactics to bring 
about the demise of the Black Panther Party. Here in 
Chicago, it was terror that struck on Dec. 21, 1969 
when Fred Hampton was drugged and murdered in his 
sleep for telling the truth. Hoover stated that if you 
can't kill them, intimidate them, frame them. Party 
members that you have in prison— make sure they 
don't get out. 

This brings me to my comrades. We all became mem- 
bers of the Black Panther Party while incarcerated. 
Albert Woodfox became a member after having made 
an escape from an Orleans Parish prison. He made his 
way to New York and met up with some of the Panther 
21, who were in Queens at the time, and he became 
politicized. He was reapprehended and subsequently 
sent to Angola. At the same time Herman Wallace was 
also brought to Angola. 

After forming the Black Panther chapter in Angola 
they politicized some of the people who we used to call 
politically dead. I mean dead to the world because they 
were taking part in their own victimization. Angola 
was one of the most notorious prisons in the U.S. Guys 
were killing each other. We used to call it "committing 
lemming-cide," after the little animals that mass 
drown themselves. Prison rape was taking place. All of 
this was perpetuated by the prison officials. 

Angola is a huge prison inside a prison. There is 
strength in numbers but they can take a few people 


and hide them and you'll never see them again. I might 
not see you for 40 years in the same prison. They built 
a psychiatric unit. It was designed to kill you or get 
you to kill yourself. 

There was racial segregation, and racism among the 
guards. Long, long work hours— 17 and 18 hours a 
day— at two cents an hour. You had inmate-guards who 
were called khaki-backs, because they wore khaki 
while others wore stripes. They carried guns. They 
inherited the concept or mindset of the free prison 
guards; they would run you down, beat you up, kill 
you. Wallace and Woodfox 
were upsetting this routine 
by politicizing the guys. 

The prison officials saw this 
as losing control. 

A guard was found slain 
in the dormitory. The first 
people suspected were 
Black Panthers. Officials 
began en masse picking up 
Black convicts, even in the 
cell blocks away from the 
main prison where the body 
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dating, and whatever other 

coercion goes with police terror. They found some peo- 
ple willing to say Wallace and Woodfox participated in 
the murder along with two others. 

We have learned that the state's star witness, 
Hezekiah Brown, received a carton of cigarettes a 
week. Initially, Brown had the electric chair, but 
because of his testimony he was recommended for and 
got clemency. He was released with $1,000 in his 
account, which shows his testimony was bought and 
paid for. 

I was arrested in 1970, originally on a robbery 
charge. They offered me 15 years. I thought they were 



Rally for Barbara Lee's anti-war vote 


Oakland, Cal.— "Barbara Lee we are proud of 
you," said many hand-painted signs at a rally on Oct, 
21. Well over a thousand people, many of them Black, 
wanted to show support and appreciation for Con- 
gresswoman Lee's courageous lone vote in the House of 
Representatives opposing the use-of-force resolution, 
which gave Bush extraordinary powers. 

In her Sept. 14 speech she said, "There must be some 
of us who say, let's step back for a moment and think 
through the implications of our actions today— let us 
more fully understand their consequences.... As we act, 
let us not become the evil that we deplore." 

In the Bay Area, where eveiy weekend since Sept. 11 
has seen an anti-war demonstration of several thou- 
sand with teach-ins and meetings in between, this one 
felt different. It was a genuine celebration of a differ- 
ence we might be able to make. Nobody at this demon- 
stration ignored the horrific act of Sept. 11 or tried to 
rationalize it. Yet it was clear that war is not the 
answer to this terror. 

Two women I met wore hand-made sandwich boards 
announcing that all of their sales of bumper stickers, 
"An eye for an eye makes the whole world blind," would 
go to support the Revolutionary Association of Women 
of Afghanistan. They are not part of any organization, 
but felt they needed to do something beyond coming to 
demonstrations. At a table at the edge of the crowd, 



Large turnout on Oct. 21 for U.S. Representative Lee 


two other women were distributing a poster they cre- 
ated calling for peace. They, too, were not affiliated 
with anyone else. 

Langston Hughes' poems read by Danny Glover and 
the speech by Alice Walker were among the expres- 
sions that linked Black opposition in America to the 
dream of freedom. The militarization of our thinking is 
an impediment to freedom here and around the world. 

— Marxist-Humanist participants 


Voices of Memphis raised against war 


Memphis, Term. —Another in a series of peace 
rallies was held here on Oct. 27, with about 50 people 
attending. Several local musical groups and a poet per- 
formed. A speaker from the Muslim Society criticized 
the media for broadcasting anti-Muslim prejudice 
equating all Muslims with terrorists. He spoke about 
the wave of harassment of Muslims and Arabs after 
Sept. 11, saying, "We are shocked too. We feel twice the 
anger— we as Americans have been attacked [by the 
terrorists] and our religion's name has been used in 
vain. There is a backlash against us. There are about 
5,000 Muslims in Memphis, from all walks of life." 

Scott Banbury of the Green Party protested the 
indiscriminate bombing of people in Afghanistan. "For 
years," he said, "oil companies have been lobbying the 
U.S. to install a stable government there so that they 


could build a pipeline through Afghanistan to the Ara- 
bian Sea, to deliver oil to Southeast Asia. The women's 
movement and environmentalists have been boycotting 
Unocal for years because of its dealings with the Tal- 
iban, which oppresses women. Why now, after ignoring 
them for so long, does the U.S. government suddenly 
claim to care about women in Afghanistan?" 

Most of the participants were young. One student 
told me, "I don't think this violence is going to get us 
anywhere. It's not addressing the root problems of ter- 
rorism. It's more to make people feel better than to 
address the systemic problems. If justice is what Bush 
is going for, why wasn't it good enough for the Taliban 
to hand over bin Laden to a third party? Who defines 
terrorism? The U.S. That's problematic at best." 

—Franklin Dmitry ev 
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crazy and elected to go to trial. The victim, who had 
said that I didn't remotely resemble the perpetrators, 
did an in-court identification, which carries a lot of 
weight. I was given 35 years. I escaped but was reap- 
prehended. 

When the Black Panther Party came to Orleans 
Parish, I was in prison. I was not allowed to articulate 
what I felt and they did it for me. Their ideology was, 
to me, something good. We want freedom, we want 
power to determine our own destiny. We want housing, 
education, clothing, justice and peace. We want free- 
dom. So I became a member of the Black Panthers. 

I also became a target. They couldn't get me for mur- 
dering the free guard, so when an inmate was killed 
the officials got another inmate to say I participated. 
During the trial we had duct tape over our mouths, 
hands cuffed and our feet shackled. I remained in soli- 
tary confinement from April 1972 until Feb. 8, 2001 
when the jury on a federal appelate court recognized 
that the charge was a frame-up. Since then I have com- 
mitted myself to free my two comrades. If the Angola 3 
are free, then we will work on freeing the Angola 300, 
freeing the Angola 3,000. There are millions in the 
prison system. 

You either had to succumb to the dehumanizing 
effect of prison or rise above it. I might be in prison but 
I never let prison be in me. Over the years we studied 
Marxism. Up until a few years ago 1 had an idea that 
the struggle was dead. But after coming out and seeing 
so many people taking the forefront, not only in Amer- 
ica but around the world, I'm impressed and inspired. 
Especially the demo in D.C. against the International 
Monetary Fund. Young people realize what is taking 
place, not only here but around the world. I am still 
opposed to capitalism. 

•NY Nat in Our Name 1 

New York— Thu city's largest anti-war demonstra- 
tion to date took place on Oct. 7. Called “N.Y. in Our 
Name,” it was not large enough, however, to prevent 
the bombs from falling on Afghanistan at that very 
moment. About 12,000 people met in Union Square for 
a prayer service, a rally, and a march to Times Square. 

The demonstration was organized by one of the two 
large anti-war coalitions. The coalition, which is still 
unnamed, has been functioning through very active 
working groups on education, labor, etc. Even with 
very general principles, its inclusion of a condemnation 
of terrorism proved so abhorrent to the person who 
printed the flyer for the demonstration that he 
removed it. So much for democracy! 

The coalition is so diverse that the last two meetings 
of the whole literally fell apart. When its Sept. 25 
meeting of 400 people tried to agree on a concrete 
demand for "justice," the meeting got so bogged down 
that it ended up adjourning without another date to 
meet. 

Some there wanted to define "justice" as bringing 
the perpetrators of the attacks before an international 
criminal tribunal, others wanted to apply that demand 
to all perpetrators of "crimes against humanity," 
including the U.S. for its activities in Iraq and Pales- 
tine, while still others claimed that the word "justice" 
should not be used at all because U.S. justice means 
injustice to people of color. 

When fewer people attended another meeting Oct. 
16, debate resumed on whether to call for a "fair and 
independent international tribunal to apprehend and 
try those responsible for the Sept. 11 attack." The 
meeting degenerated into chaos and was adjourned 
without taking up anything else. It is unclear whether 
the whole group will meet again, or how the working 
groups will operate without a parent body. 

—N.Y. N&L Local member 
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Challenge to Indonesia's new president 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The three-month-old presidency of Megawati 
Sukarnoputri is being tested in the aftermath of the 
terrorist attacks on the U.S. After meeting with George 
W. Bush in late September, she condemned the attacks 
as well as calls by a number of Islamic fundamentalist 
groups in Indonesia to "sweep" out Americans from the 
country. 

Megawati, formerly vice president, was voted into 
the presidency by the legislature after it voted out for- 
mer President Abdurrahman Wahid for alleged incom- 
petence and corruption. Since then, she has put toge- 
ther a "centrist" government, especially in economic 
and military matters. However, a male opponent of 
hers, Hamzah Haz, was able to take over the vice pres- 
idency. Haz leads a coalition of Islamic parties and he 
opposed Megawati's bid for the presidency in 1999, on 
the reactionary grounds that Islamic law prohibits a 
woman as leader. 

While Megawati represents no interests other than 
the ruling classes of Indonesia, it is worth noting how 
the events of Sept. 11 have given more fuel to the polit- 
ical opportunism of the religious Right. While 
Megawati said nothing critical of Bush or the U.S., Haz 
commented that "hopefully, this tragedy will cleanse 
the sins of the United States." 

Despite the nationalist secular ideology adopted by 
Indonesia's first ruler after independence, Gen. 

Mozambique strike 

Mozambican workers at the Mozal aluminum plant 
near Maputo went on strike, Oct. 3, for the right to 
strike and to collective bargaining, better working con- 
ditions and pay, an end to discrimination, and subsi- 
dies for education for their children. A few hours into 
the strike, the company fired the workers and called in 
police and dogs to clear the strikers out of the plant. 
Workers had struck Mozal, Mozambique's largest com- 
pany, earlier this year. 

Mozal attempted to demoralize workers before Oct. 3 
by arresting a leading union representative on phony 
charges. It sent out dismissal notices without prior 
warning. It also recruited some 150 white workers 
from South Africa to scab on the strikers. 

Metalworkers in South Africa then called for a soli- 
darity strike with Mozambican workers against 
Mozal's major owner, the multinational company Billi- 
ton. A South African Billiton plant worker where white 
workers were hired to scab said, "Capital has never 
respected borders. We are starting to do the same." 

IRA begins to disarm 

As we went to press, the Irish Republican Army 
began to disarm, compelled to do so by the revulsion 
for all forms of terrorism expressed by its own base in 
both Ireland and America after Sept. 11. However, the 
apparent end to the military conflict leaves the politi- 
cal struggle against the apartheid-like status of Irish 
Catholics in the North still on the agenda, as seen in 
the recent attacks on schoolchildren. 

Since the new school year began, Protestant mobs in 
a Belfast neighborhood have been attempting to block 
Catholic elementary school girls from walking to 
school along a route they have used for 30 years, 
because they consider it "their" neighborhood. They 
want the girls to take a longer route that would take 
them into school through the back door. The Protes- 
tant mob has spat, cursed, tossed bricks, and even 
thrown a pipe bomb despite criticism from leading 
Protestant clergymen and politicians. 


Sukarno, Megawati's father, and continued in a differ- 
ent format by Gen. Suharto, there is a current of 
Islamic fundamentalism in Indonesia, an overwhelm- 
ingly Muslim nation, which has likewise been 
strengthened by the Sept. 11 terrorists. Armed Islamic 
fundamentalist groups, though small now, are 
making an appeal to the millions of unem- 
ployed and poor, and especially youth 
who were in the forefront of toppling 
former military dictator Suharto. 

The most direct Challenge at 
this moment, however, comes 
from the self-determination 
movements in Aceh and West 
Papua. After taking office, 

Megawati officially apologized 
for past atrocities perpetrated 
by the military, especially 
against internal opposition. She 
stated her "respect [for] our broth- 
ers' choice to live in their own 
state" in East Timor, even though 
she had fought the independence 
movement at every step there. 

On Aug. 30, over 93% of East Timorese eli- 
gible voters went to the polls to select a con- 
stituent assembly responsible for writing a constitu- 
tion, the first for independent East Timor after three 
centuries of Portuguese colonialism, 24 years of 
Indonesian occupation, and the last two years of UN 
administration. As expected, FRETILIN, the party 
rooted in anti-colonial, anti-Indonesian struggles, got 
the most votes, with 55 out of 88 parliament seats. 

East Timor is still devastated from destruction by 
pro-Indonesia paramilitary gangs which rampaged 
after the majority voted for independence in a referen- 
dum in 1999. Economically, East Timor is still totally 


Israeli rampage 

On Oct. 18, commandos from the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), a leftist group 
known in the past for its airplane hijackings, assassi- 
nated Israeli cabinet minister Rehavam Zeevi in 
revenge for Israel's having assassinated PFLP leader, 
Mustapha Zubari, in August. As so often in the past, 
this attack by extremists came at the very moment 
when a ceasefire was beginning to take hold, as both 
Britain and the U.S. pressured Israeli Prime Minister 
Ariel Sharon. 

Only three days earlier, top Palestinian leader Sari 
Nusseibeh had reached out dramatically to progres- 
sive Israelis in a speech at Hebrew University. Nus- 
seibeh did so by criticizing Palestinian demands for 
the return of all refugees since 1948 to Israel proper 
rather than the Palestinian territories. 

Zeevi was a repulsive figure, who had called openly 
for the expulsion of all Palestinians to Jordan. He had 
just announced that he was withdrawing from the cab- 
inet due to the ceasefire. In the aftermath of Zeevi's 
assassination, Palestinian Authority President Yasir 
Arafat arrested some PFLP leaders and also banned 
the group. Sharon demanded that Arafat turn these 
and other men over to him for prosecution. He then 
launched Israel's biggest military operation since 
1993, going into Bethlehem for the first time, as well 
as other towns on the West Bank. By Oct. 25, Sharon's 
forces had killed over 30 Palestinians, including a 
teenager leaving church in Bethlehem while carrying 
his four-year-old cousin. He also defied U.S. calls to 
end his offensive. 


dependent on foreign aid. In the face of all this, the 
high unemployment rate, the dearth of foreign invest- 
ment, and the many thousands of refugees still strand- 
ed in West Timor, the East Timorese people have taken 
on self-determination with enthusiasm. 

Indeed; Megawati is no different than previous 
rulers in opposing self-determination. She stat- 
ed one of her main priorities as "preventing 
national disintegration." And as with her 
predecessors, Megawati relies on the 
military. One of the results of her visit 
with Bush was a program for closer 
ties between the military in Indone- 
sia and the U.S. 

Megawati had traveled to Aceh in 
early September and apologized for 
the "mistakes" and "shortcomings" 
of the central government in the 
past. Only two days before her visit, 
the rector of the state university there 
was assassinated. He had offered to 
mediate stalled talks between the gov- 
ernment and the Free Aceh Movement. 
The military appears clearly implicated in 
the murder. 

The other focus of the Megawati gov- 
ernment is "promoting economic recovery." The 
_ Indonesian economy is forecast to grow at a moribund 
(3 1% rate, yVt that would now seem hard given the deep- 
;| ening world recession. The IMF has delayed disburse- 
;§ ments of am over $4 billion bailout awaiting neo-liber- 
's al economic "reforms." With at least 30 million people 
■f officially unemployed, further economic cutbacks cou- 
| pled with military repression are sure to result in more 
1 mass unrest. 

Murder in Brazil 

Ademir Federicci, head of the Movement for the 
Development of the TransAmazon and the Xingu, was 
murdered in his home, in front of his family, this past 
August. Dema, as Federicci was known, was a union, 
campesino and environmental leader in the state of 
Para, an epicenter in the fight against ranching and 
logging interests destroying the Amazon, and for the 
struggle of landless campesinos. 

While the police deemed the murder part of a rob- 
bery attempt, recent events show that Dema was 
among seven leaders, activists and their families in 
Para who have been killed since July 2001. The 
National Confederation of Agricultural Workers sub- 
mitted a list to the federal government of the names of 
20 leaders in the rural struggles who have been 
marked for death by death squads linked to large 
landowners in the region. 

Dema was also a leader in the fight against the gov- 
ernment's dam and hydroelectric project on the Xingu 
River, and had criticized the federal Amazon develop- 
ment agency as a trough of corruption for large 
landowning and mining interests. Environmentalists, 
farmers’ unions and other activists are trying to halt 
the government's attempts to ram through an environ- 
mental impact study on the dam without public input. 

Federal legislators who are in the pockets of the 
ranchers and loggers are also trying to push through a 
revision of the federal forestry code for the Amazon. 
The new code would lessen mandatory land set-asides 
from 80 to 50% of private holdings, and eliminate strict 
reforestation requirements. The murder of so many 
rural leaders has not intimidated the movement in 
Para. Thousands marched to protest Dema's murder, 
and they are continuing the struggle. 



Indonesian prison 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES - 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 



